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PREFACE. 


J  DEEM  it  necessary  to  state  that,  but  for  the  patriotic  action  of  a 
few  Mullingar  gentlemen,  this  work  would  never  be  published,  at 
least  during  my  lifetime. 

"  Know  most  of  thy  native  country  before  thou  goest 
over  the  threshold  thereof,"  is  the  sensible  advice  of  an 
English  Historian,  "  Old  Fuller."  But  now-a-day  folks,  in 
search  of  the  picturesque,  unthinkingly  rush  off  to  the 
Continent  of  Europe  or  America,  as  if  their  native  land 
had  no  scenery  worthy  of  their  attention,  no  localities  linked 
with  the  memories  of  great  achievements  and  noble  aspirations. 
We  have  been  surfeited  with  pictures  of  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy,  limned  so  vividly  with  pencil,  and  yet,  nowhere,  all 
the  world  over,  can  nature  be  contemplated  in  grander  or  lovelier 
aspects  than  in  our  own  verdant  county.  Yes  !  Westmeath  is 
rich  in  places,  hallowed  by  memorials  of  ancient  nationality,  to 
which  they  may  well  delight  to  make  reverent  pilgrimages.  The 
ivied  ruins  of  magnificent  old  Fore,  where  St.  Fechin  prayed  and 
taught ;  the  venerable  Abbey  of  Multyfarnham,  which  has  com- 
pleted its  six  hundredth  year,  despite  the  ravages  of  time  and 
persecution,  and  the  beautiful  sheet  of  water  lying  a  short  distance 
north  of  it — Lough  Derravaragh — on  whose  waters  the  enchanted 
children  of  Lir,  as  swans,  warbled  for  300  years,  are  scenes 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian,  the  tourist,  and 
the  traveller.  Royal  Uisneach,  on  whose  summit  St.  Patrick 
preached,  where  St.  Bridget  made  her  religious  profession, 
ami  received  the  white  veil  from  Bishop  Macaile  ;  and  where  the 
pagan  kings  ruled  in  regal  splendour  long  before  Tara  was  known, 
an-  sacred  relics  of  the  past.  Lough  Owel,  with  its  many  legends, 
arid  where  it  is. said  Turgesius,  the  Norwegian  pirate,  was  drowned, 
<  I. -serve  a  passing  notice.  Also  Lough  Ennel,  in  which  is  Croinis, 
now  known  as  Cormorant  Island,  where  Malachy  II.,  King  of  Ire- 
land, had  one  of  his  royal  residences.  There  is  a  peculiar  charm 
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about  home  scenery  that  belongs  to  DO  other.  Every  lordly  hill  and 
tranquil  valley,  every  lonely  spring  on  which  a  stray  sunbeam  never 
glints  ;  every  river  whose  silvery  ripples,  laughing  and  dimpled, 
seek  the  ocean ;  every  mound  and  cairn  are,  inseparably 
associated  with  the  memory  of  a  glorious  past,  and  are 
a  prolific  source  of  poetry  and  romance.  They  are  identified 
with  an  era  when  the  chivalry  and  social  history  of  the  Island  of 
Saints  were  preserved  in  the  literature  of  her  bards.  Amidst 
our  native  scenic  treasures,  too,  seated  by  the  ingle  nook,  or 
perhaps  within  some  fairy-haunted  rath,  we  can  listen  in  the 
midnight  hour  to — 

Old  legends  of  the  monkish  page, 
Traditions  of  the  saint  and  sage. 
Tales  that  have  the  rime  of  age. 

Ireland  has  had  to  complain  of  many  things,  but  of  none  so  much, 
perhaps,  as  that  Irishmen  are  so  much  wanting  in  the  knowledge 
of  their  own  country.  Their  fatherland  presents  much  to 
interest  the  inquiring  traveller.  Its  varied  surface,  the  strongly 
contrasted  lights  and  shades  of  its  society,  and  in  its  cities  and 
rural  districts,  beauties  of  art  and  nature  that  may  vie  with 
those  of  any  other  country.  In  the  memorials  of  man  in 
bygone  ages  our  country  is  well  stored.  The  rude  cromlech, 
the  cairn,  the  rath,  the  moat,  the  simple  oratory  of  the  early 
Christian  times  ;  the  round  towers,  so  peculiar  to  our  island  ;  the 
abbey,  the  baronial  castle,  and  the  venerable  triangular- 
gated  mansions  of  the  resident  squires  of  former  days — all  these 
are  to  be  found  dispersed  over  its  surface — and  with  their 
traditions  supply  food  for  pleasing  contemplation  and  instructive 
thoughts. 

The  members  of  the  Gaelic  League  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  zeal  and  patriotism  in  reviving  the  language 
and  customs  of  Ireland,  and  instilling  into  the  hearts  of  our 
people  a  love  for  the  old  land,  her  history  and  traditions. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  subscribed  funds  to  enable  me  to  publish  my 
book. 

JAMES  WOODS. 

Bally  more,  Westraeath. 

15th  August,  1907. 


An  Appreciation  of  the  Author. 
By  JOHN  P.  HAYDEN,  M.P. 

THERE  is  a  double  purpose  in  placing  this  book  in  the  hands  of 
the  public.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  preserve 
in  this  permanent  form  much  of  the  valuable  historical  matter 
relating  to  the  County  Westmeath,  which  during  a  quirter  of 
a  century  has  been  appearing  in  one  of  our  local  newspapers,  so 
that  it  may  be  useful  in  informing  the  people  of  the  county, 
now  and  in  the  future,  of  the  facts  and  traditions  connected  with 
its  past,  and  that  it  may  be  of  assistance  to  a  future  historian. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  labour  and  enthusiasm 
of  a  man  who,  whilst  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  subsistence,  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  difficult  task  of  research.  The  author  is 
not  a  man  endowed  with  much  of  the  advantages  that  this  world 
can  bestow.  His  training  and  education  were  not  in  the  direc- 
tion of  history,  or  books,  or  literature.  James  Woods  was  the 
son  of  parents  in  an  humble  position  of  life.  He  was  born  in 
Patrick-street,  Mullingar,  in  1838,  and  at  a  very  early  age  was 
put  to  learn  the  trade  of  housepainter.  This  has  been  his  sole 
means  of  living  until  some  years  since,  when  he  supplemented  it 
by  the  remuneration  he  received  as  correspondent  for  a  local 
newspaper.  He  lived  in  Mullingar  until  1874,  and  pursued  his 
trade  in  that  town.  Books  always  attracted  him,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  indulging  his  taste  was  given  to  him  when  he  was  made 
Librarian  of  the  Catholic  Young  Men's  Society,  which  had  its 
headquarters  in  what  is  now  the  Lecture  Hall,  in  Bishopsgate- 
street,  Mullingar.  In  passing,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this 
building  had  been  a  National  School  previous  to  the  advent  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  to  Mullingar  in  the  year  1856.  None  con- 
nected with  this  Society  read  so  many  of  its  books  as  did  James 
Woods,  and  certainly  no  one  retained  what  he  read  for  such  a 
long  period.  His  memory  is  prodigious,  as  will  be  seen  by  what 
follows.  His  residence  iu  Mullingar  was  a  small  house  in 
Mary-street,  on  portion  of  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Bank  of 
Ireland.  In  1874  he  removed  to  Ballymore,  where  he  still 
resides.  There  he  continued  his  trade,  but  his  fondness  for  books 
remained,  and,  in  fact,  developed.  Still,  it  did  riot  seem  to  occur 
to  him  to  publish  anything.  Indeed,  the  facilities  for  a  man  in 
his  position  of  life  to  get  anything  into  print  were  very  limited. 
Moreover,  his  life  was  one  of  constant  toil  for  daily  bread.  It 
was  not  until  in  1881  that  he  had  any  connection  with  the  Press. 
In  that  year  a  few  young  men  in  Mullingar  started  a  paper  called 
the  Westmeath  Leader,  which,  however,  lasted  for  only  eight 
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months.     Its  career  was  brief  and  brilliant.     Mr.  Woods  became 
its  Bally  more  correspondent.     His  reports  were  amongst  its  most 
attractive  features.  He  exposed  wrong-doing  in  scathing  language. 
The  poor    and   the  oppressed  found  in  him  a  sturdy  champion. 
The  most  prosaic  subject    was    made  interesting  by  the  humour 
and  irony  with  which  it  was  invested.     Had  greater  opportunities 
and  advantages  been  at  his  disposal  Mr.  Woods  without  doubt 
would  have  been    a  close  rival  of  many  men  who  have  won  fame 
and  fortune  in  the  field  of  letters.     When,  in  the  middle  of  1882, 
the    Leader  ceased  to  exist,  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  an  end  to 
this  Occupation  of  Mr.   Woods.      However,  fortunately  this  was 
not  to  be.    Towards  the  end  of  that  year  the  Westmeath  Examiner 
came  into  existence,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  Mr. 
Woods  was  a  constant  contributor  to  its  columns.     He  became  its 
Ballymore  and  Ballymahon  correspondent.     He  had  no  training 
as  a  reporter,  and  knew  nothing  about   shorthand  writing ;  but 
he  had  a  most  retentive  memory.     During  all  these  years  he  has 
acted  in  the  capacity  mentioned,  giving  full  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  public  bodies  and  courts  of  law  in  his  district  without 
the  aid  of  notes,  and  there  has  not  been  in  that  time  a  single  com- 
plaint of  inaccuracy.  Articles  on  the  history  of  some  locality  in  the 
countyorsome  well-known  family  began  to  appear  from  time  to  time. 
Portion  of  the  almost  forgotten  folk-lore  of  the  county  was  rescued 
by  him  from  oblivion.    After  some  years,  with  the  aid  of  admirers, 
he  published  a  small  volume  of  these  articles,  and  the  demand  was 
so  encouraging  that  again  he  ventured,  at  his  own  risk,  to  issue  a 
second  volume.     Since  then  he  has  added  considerably  to  his  col- 
lection.    All  this  time  he  carried  on  his  trade,  until  a  few  vears 
ago  he  had  to  relinquish  it  owing  to  failing  sight,  which,  however, 
though  it  increased  his  difficulty,  did  not  lessen  his  ardour  as  a 
reader  and  a  writer,  but  left  him  entirely  dependent  on  the  earnings 
of  his  pen.     A  short  time  since  it  was  suggested  in  the  columns 
of  the  Kxaminer,  that  those  who  were  interested  in  James  Woods' 
work  should  subscribe  for  the  purpose  of  its  publication.    The  pro- 
ject was  warmly  taken  up  and  a  committee  formed.    Its  Chairman 
was  Mr.  T.  M.  Reddy,  J.P.,  of  Culleen  House,  Mullingar,  a  gentle- 
man of  fortune,  who  had  lived  for  some  years  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
is  now  resident  in  his  native  county  of  Westmeath.  The  treasurer 
is  Mr.  Stephen  O'Halloran,  the  Manager  of  the  National  Bank, 
Mullingar  ;  and  the  Hon.  Sec.  is  Mr.  James  Tuite,  J.P.    The  other 
members   of  the  Committee  are  : — 

Messrs.  Thomas  Brophil,  William  Barry,  Andrew 
Cleary,  Christopher  Downes,  N.  J.  Downes,  solicitor  ; 
J.  P.  Dowdall,  John  P.  Hayden,  M.P. ;  T.  L.  Hutchinson, 
Patrick  Keelan,  J.P.  ;  Patrick  Maguire,  J.  J. 
Macken,  solicitor;  Richard  Mullally,  T.  F.  Nooney  J.P  • 
T.  J.  Shaw,  J.P.  ;  Owen  Wickhaui,  J.P. 
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An  appeal  for  support  was  made  to  the  public.  The  response 
was  quick  and  generous.  The  list  of  subscribers  appears  on 
another  page.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  embraces  all  classes  and 
creeds  in  the  county,  and  that  it  includes  the  names  of  friends  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland  as  well  as  from  across  the  sea.  The 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  book  will  be  handed  over  to  the 
author  to  help  him  in  his  old  age  and  to  reward  him  for  the  many 
days  he  has  spent  in  gathering  together  the  scattered  fragments  of 
the  history  and  tradition  of  so  many  places  in  Westmeath.  The 
book  may  prove  a  stimulus  to  some  future  historian  to  continue 
the  work  of  Mr.  Woods.  The  fact  that  he  is  so  much  appreciated 
should  be  an  encouragement  to  any  person  with  similar  inclina- 
tion and  taste.  This  poor  man,  who  never  knew  prosperity,  and 
whose  early  education  was  of  the  most  primitive  character,  has 
accomplished  a  work  which  leaves  his  native  county  his  debtor. 
Seeing  what  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish,  and  the  difficulties 
which  stood  in  his  way,  it  might  well  be  asked  what  might  he  not 
have  done  for  Westmeath  and  for  Ireland  were  there  educational 
facilities  in  this  country  such  as  exist  in  other  countries.  Even 
to  the  present  day  these  are  not  at  the  disposal  of  the  student  in 
Ireland  if  he  be  poor.  Thus  many  a  brilliant  mind  is  left 
undeveloped,  and  the  nation  is  the  loser. 
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ANNALS  OF  WESTMEATH: 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

WESTMEATH  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  County  of  Meath  ;  on 
the  west  by  Counties  of  Longford  and  Roscommon :  and  on  the 
south  by  King's  County  ;  and  contains,  according  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  454,104  acres,  of  which  77,827  are  under  tillage,  284,647 
in  pasture,  7,758  in  plantations  ;  62,075  waste  bog,  mountain, 
&c.,  and  21.797  under  water.  South  from  Athlone  to  the  boun- 
dary point  south-east  of  Clonmellon,  is  43  J  statute  miles  ;  breadth, 
from  Finnea  to  Kinnegad,  26  miles;  and  from  the  River  Inny, 
near  Ballinacargy,  to  the  boundary  near  Rahugh,  21  miles.  The 
population  in  1841  amounted  to  141,300,  and  in  1901  to  61,629. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1841  amounted  to  24,802, 
and  in  1901  to  13,794. 

This  county  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Meath,  when  the 
island  was  divided  into  five  provincial  dynasties,  and  was  then 
known  by  the  name  of  Eircamhoin,  or  the  Western  Division. 
Its  provincial  assemblies  were  held  at  the  Hill  of  Usneagh,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  Laberns  noticed  by  Ptolemy  as  one  of 
the  inland  cities  of  Ireland.  In  1153,  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  became  the  scene  of  contention  between  the  two  sons  of 
Dermod  O'Brien,  who  terminated  their  strife  by  a  bloody  battle 
fought  near  Fore,  in  which  Turlough,  having  obtained  the  vic- 
tory, became  master  of  his  brother's  person,  and  put  out  his  eyes ! 

The  principal  Irish  families  during  this  period  were  those  of 
MacGeoghegan  (chieftains  of  Moycashel),  O'Mullrenan  (or 
Brennan),  O'Coffey,  O'Mullady,  O'Malone,  O'Daly,  O'Higgins, 
MacGawly,  MacGan,  O'Shannagh  (afterwards  changed  to  Fox), 
O'Finlan,  and  O'Cuishin.  The  annals  of  the  religious  houses 
prove  that  Westmeath  suffered  much  during  the  period  in  which 
the  island  was  exposed  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Danes, 
the  town  and  abbey  of  Fore  alone  having  been  burnt  nine  times 
in  the  10th  and  llth  centuries  either  by  the  Danes  or  by  the 
bordering  Irish  chieftains. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  English  in  Leinster,  the  county 
formed  part  of  the  palatinate  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  who  allotted  it 
in  large  tracts  to  his  principal  followers,  the  most  remarkable 
of  whom  were  Petit,  Tuite,  Hussey,  D'Alton,  Delamere,  Dillon, 
Nugent,  Hope,  Ware,  Ledwich,  D'Ardis,  Gaynor,  and  Constan- 
tine.  Subsequently,  the  families  of  D'Arcy,  Jones,  Tyrrell, 
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Fitzgerald,  and  Piers,  settled  here  at  various  periods  previous  to 
the  Reformation. 

It  is  related  that  Mortimer,  Earl  o.f  March,  who  married 
Phillippa,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
third  son  of  Edward  III.,  finding  it  necessary  to  conceal  himself 
during  the  troubles  that  followed  the  deposition  of  Richard  II., 
chose  this  county  as  his  place  of  refuge,  where  he  remained  a 
long  time  in  concealment. 

In  1468,  Delamere,  Abbot  of  Tristernagh,  was  attainted  by 
Act  of  Parliament  for  uniting  with  the  Irish  enemies  and  Eng- 
lish rebels  in  an  insurrection  in  which  the  town  of  Delvin  was 
burned.  By  an  Act  of  the  34th  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  ancient 
palatinate  of  Meath  was  divided,  the  eastern  portion  retaining 
its  former  name  (see  Appendix),  and  the  western  being  distin- 
guished by  its  present  appellation.  Longford  was  a  part  of  the 
latter  division  until  it  was  formed  into  a  distinct  county  by 
Elizabeth. 

Piers,  in  his  "  History  of  Westmeath,"  asserts  that  the  rising 
in  1641  was  concocted  in  the  Abbey  of  Multyfarnham,  but  he 
supplies  no  proof — it  is  a  mere  conjecture.  So  great  was  the 
change  of  property  by  confiscations  after  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion, that  not  one  of  the  names  of  the  Catholic  proprietors,  who 
had  formed  the  previous  grand  juries,  are  to.  be  found  on  the 
modern  lists.  The  principal  families  who  obtained  grants  of 
confiscated  lands  were  those  of  Pakenham,  Cooke,  Winter, 
Smyth,  Reynell,  Levinge,  Wilson,  Judge,  Rochford,  Handcock, 
Gay,  Handy,  Ogle,  Middleton,  Swift,  Burtle,  and  St.  George. 
Those  of  Smith,  Chapman,  Fetherston,  O'Reilly,  Purdon,  Blac- 
quiere,  Nagle,  and  North,  obtained  by  purchase  or  inheritance. 

The  surface  of  the  county,  though  nowhere  rising  to  a 
considerable  elevation,  is  much  diversified  by  hill  and  dale, 
highly  picturesque  in  many  parts,  and  deficient  in  none  of  the 
essentials  of  rural  beauty.  Knock  Eyon  and  Knock  Ross,  on 
the  shores  of  Lough  Derravaragh,  have  on  their  sides  much 
stunted  oak  and  brushwood,  the  remains  of  ancient  forests. 
The  former  of  these  hills  is  about  850  feet  high.  The  lakes  are 
large,  picturesque,  and  very  numerous,  mostly  situated  in  the 
northern  and  central  parts,  the  southern  being  flat  and  over- 
spread with  bog.  The  largest  and  most  southern  of  the  lakes  is 
Lough  Ennel,  now  called  also  Belvidere  or  Lynn  Lake.  It  is 
nearly  two  miles  frotn  Mullingar,  and  studded  with  eight  islands, 
the  largest  of  which  is  Fort  Island,  which  was  garrisoned  and 
used  as  a  magazine  by  the  Irish  in  1641,  and  was  twice  taken 
by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  and  ultimately  held  by  them  till 
the  Restoration. 

Lough  Owel,  two  miles  north  of  Mullingar,  is  very  picturesque. 
Two  streams,  one  called  "  The  Golden  Arm,"  and  the  other 
"  The  Silver  Arm,"  formerly  flowed  from  it — one  from  each  of 
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its  extremities,  but  both  have  been  dammed  up,  and  the  low 
grounds  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  raised  by  embankments  so  as 
to  increase  the  body  of  water  contained  in  it,  in  order  to  render 
it  the  feeder  of  the  summit  level  of  the  Royal  Canal.  This 
alteration  has  enlarged  the  surface  of  Lough  Owel  to  an  extent  of 
2,400  acres.  The  lake  has  tour  islands,  in  one  of  which  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel  of  rude  masonry,  with  a  burial-ground 
attached,  which  was  formerly  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  from  dis- 
tant parts.  It  is  said  that  many  Protestants  concealed  them- 
selves here  during  the  war  of  1641.  The  other  islands  are 
planted. 

Further  north  is  Lake  Derravaragh,  a  sheet  of  winding  water 
of  very  irregular  form,  eleven  miles  long,  and  three  in  breadth, 
whose  waters  discharge  themselves  through  the  Lower  Inriy  into 
Lough  Iron,  which  is  the  most  western  lake  in  the  county,  and 
is  likewise  a  long  sheet  of  water,  being  about  a  mile  long  and 
half  a  mile  broad,  and  very  shallow.  Its  banks  are  enriched 
with  some  fine  scenery  towards  Baronstown  and  Kilbixy.  From 
its  northern  extremity  the  Inny  takes  its  course  towards  the 
County  Longford.  Lough  Lein,  three  miles  to  the  east  of 
Derravaragh,  is  of  an  irregular  oval  form,  two  miles  long  and 
one  broad.  Its  waters  are  peculiarly  clear,  and  remarkable  for 
having  no  visible  outlet,  nor  any  inlet  except  a  small  stream, 
which  flows  only  in  rainy  seasons.  It  is  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  high  grounds,  which  on  the  north  and  south  rise  into 
lofty  hills  from  the  margin  of  the  lake,  which  are  clothed  to  their 
summits  with  rich  verdure  and  flourishing  plantations.  There 
are  four  fertile  and  well-planted  islands  in  the  lake.  In  the 
west  is  Lough  Seudy,  a  small  but  romantic  expanse  of  water 
near  the  old  fortress  of  Bally  more.  Two  miles  north-east  of 
Mullingar  are  the  small  lakes  of  Di-in,  Cullen,  and  Clonsheever. 
Lough  Drin  supplies  Lough  Cullen,  which,  after  flowing  through 
a  bog,  falls  into  Clonsheever.  whence  the  Brosna  receives  its 
supply,  since  the  waters  of  Lough  Owel  have  been  appropriated 
exclusively  to  the  supply  of  the  Royal  Canal. 

Among  the  other  smaller  lakes  scattered  throughout  the 
county  the  principal  are  Lough  Maghan,  and  the  two  lakes 
of  Waterstown,  near  Athlone.  The  fine  expansion  of  the  River 
Shannon,  called  Lough  Ree,  may  be  partially  considered  as 
belonging  to  Westmeath,  as  it  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
western  boundary  between  it  and  Roscommon.  It  is  twenty 
miles  long  in  its  greatest  length  from  Lanesborough  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athlone,  and  is  adorned  with  several  finely- 
wooded  islands.  Those  adjoining  Westmeath  are  Inchmore, 
containing  104  acres,  once  the  site  of  a  monastery  built  by  St. 
Senanus ;  Hare  Island,  containing  57  acres,  and  having  the 
ruins  of  an  old  abbey  erected  by  the  Dillon  family  ;  Innisturk, 
containing  24  acres  ;  and  Iiinisbonin.  containing  27  acres.  An 
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old  abbey  built  on  this  island  by  a  nephew  of  St.    .Patrick,   was 
plundered  by  the  Danes  in  1089. 

Lough  Glin  forms  a  small  portion  of  the  boundary  towards 
Longford  ;  Loughs  Sheelin  and  Rinale  are  on  its  north-western 
limit  towards  Cavan.  The  White  Lake,  Lough  Deel,  and  Lough 
Bawn  are  small  boundary  lakes  on  the  side  of  Meath.  The 
water  on  the  last-named  of  these  has  the  peculiarity  of  being 
lower  and  more  limpid  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  being 
highest  in  June  and  lowest  at  Christmas.  In  summer  its  colour 
is  green,  like  sea  water,  but  in  winter  it  is  as  pellucid  a:s 
crystal.  The  Brosna  and  the  Inny  are  the  only  rivers 
of  any  importance  in  the  county.  The  former  rises  at 
Bunbrosna,  near  Lough  Owel.  The  Inny,  issuing  from  Lough 
Sheelin,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  county,  forms  the 
boundary  between  Westmeath  and  Cavan.  The  Royal  Canal 
enters  the  county  from  that  of  Meath,  two  miles  north  of  Kinne- 
gad,  and  passing  near  Killucan,  Mullingar,  Ballinea,  and  Ballina- 
cargy,  after  crossing  the  Inny  by  an  aqueduct,  enters  the  county 
of  Longford,  near  Tenelick.  The  summit  level  at  Mullingar  is 
324  feet  above  high  mark  in  Dublin  Bay.  Many  vestiges  of 
very  remote  antiquity  may  be  traced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ballintubber;  and  others  of  a  similar  description  are  observable 
in  Moycashel. 

There  are  numerous  monastic  ruins  scattered  through  the 
county,  the  principal  being  Clonfad,  Kilcomeragh,  Drumscree, 
Killucan,  Lackin,  Lynn,  and  Rahue,  Farremanah,  Kilbeggan, 
Kilmocahill,  Fore,  and  Tristernagh,  but  the  houses  of 
the  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Augustinians  of  Mullingar 
are  utterly  destroyed.  The  Franciscans  still  flourish  in 
Athlone,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Shannon,  and  the  same 
holy  community  are,  like  the  old  abbey  family,  rooted  in  Multy- 
farnham.  The  Carmelite  Order  still  holds  sway  in  Moate; 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  splendid  church,  school-house, 
and  ground  attached  are  living  mouments  of  the  piety,  zeal, 
labour,  and  industry  of  the  good  fathers  whose  recent  efforts  to 
obtain  (when  abandoned  by  all  others)  comfortable  houses  for 
the  poor  labourers  of  the  district,  shall  be  long  remembered  by 
a  grateful  people.  The  monastery  of  Clonmacnoise,  with  the 
surrounding  territory,  was  formerly  within  the  county  of  West- 
meath, but  was  transferred  to  the  King's  County  in  1638,  in 
which  it  still  continues  to  be  included.  The  ruins  of  ancient 
castles,  several  of  which  were  erected  by  Hugh  de  Lacy,  are 
numerous.  The  remains  of  Kilbixy  castle,  his  chief  residence, 
though  now  obliterated,  were  extensive  in  the  year  1680.  Those 
of  Horseleap,  another  of  De  Lacy's  castles,  and  the  place  where 
tradition  asserts  he  was  killed  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his  own 
dependents,  are  still  visible.  Sonna,  Killare,  and  Rath  wire  were 
also  built  by  De  Lacy.  The  second  of  these  stands  on  the  verge 
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of  a  small  but  beautiful  lake ;  the  third  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  MacGeoghegans.  the  mansion  of  which  family  was  at  Castle- 
town-Geoghegan,  and  some  remains  of  it  are  still  visible.  Other 
remarkable  castles  were  Delvin,  the  seat  of  the  Nugents  ;  Leney, 
belonging  to  the  Gaynors  ;  Ernpor,  to  the  Daltons  ;  Killinny  and 
Ardnath,  to  the  Dillons ;  Bracca,  near  Horseleap,  to  the 
MacGeoghegans ;  and  Clare  Castle  or  Mullaghcloe,  the  head- 
quarters of  General  de  Ginckle  and  Douglas  when  preparing  for 
the  siege  of  Ballymore.  Several  castles  of  the  MacGeoghegans 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilbeggan. 

ANCIENT  BOUNDARIES. 

"  This  country  containeth  all  land  from  the  moor  near  Athboy  to 
Shawnbeg,  Delvin  MacCoghlan,  and  in  breadth  from  the  King's 
Co.  to  the  County  of  Longford,  comprising  all  the  MacGeoghegan, 
MacAwleys',  and  O'Melaghins'  countries. 

' '  It  hath  King's  county  east  and  south  the  Shannon,  and  part 
of  the  county  Longford  west,  and  the  county  of  Cavan  and  part 
of  Meath  north.  It  had  many  fine  lakes  and  marshes  of  fresh 
water,  the  greatest  part  of  which  falls  into  the  Shannon  above 
Athlone,  and  the  rest  into  the  Brosna  River  which  also  falleth 
into  the  Shannon  beneath  Athlone,  not  far  from  Millick.  It  had 
no  noblemen  in  it  only  the  baron  of  Delvin,  whose  name  is  Nugent, 
and  is  under  the  bishop  of  Meath  as  ordinary. 

MARKET  TOWNS. 

"  Mallingare  (Mullingar),  governed  by  a  Portrive,  lately  been 
burned ;  Fore,  Kilkenny  West,  Athlone,  Ballymore,  Castletown, 
Delvin  and  Rathwire. 

BARONIES. 

"  Delvin,  the  chief  town,  is  possessed  by  the  lord  of  Delvin. 
His  chief  house  is  called  Clonyn.  Other  towns  are  Drumcree, 
Taughmon  and  Ballinamorrill.  A  great  Sept  of  the  Nugents 
inhabits  this  barony.  Fore,  the  chief  town  is  Fore.  It  is  in- 
habited by  the  Nugents  and  the  chief  gentleman  is  the  heir  of 
Carlinstown.  Cockaree,  Multyfarnham,  the  chief  town,  is  in- 
habited by  the  Nugents,  of  whom  the  best  is  Richard  of  Donore. 
Moyashel,  possessed  by  the  Nugents  and  Tuites,  of  whom  the 
principal  is  Christopher  Nugent,  of  Dardistown,  and  Edward 
Tuite,  late  slain  in  Connaught  of  Killenan.  Forbil,  Rathwire 
the  chief  town,  inhabited  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  and 
Fertullagh,  inhabited  by  the  Tyrrells,  Dundonnell  inhabited 
by  the  Daltons.  Edward  Dalton,  of  Mullaghmeehan ;  Peter 
Nangle,  of  Bishopstown  ;  and  Francis  Shane  of  Killare.  Kil- 
kenny West,  Dillon's  country,  possessed  by  James  Dillon,  son 
and  heir  to  the  late  Sir  Lucas  Dillon,  Chief  Baron.  The 
inhabitants  for  the  most  part  are  Dillons.  Capt.  Tibbet  Dillon 
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resides  at  Killenfaghney,  Magheradernon,  inhabited  by  the  Petits, 
Tuites,  and  some  of  the  Nugents.  The  chief  of  the  Petits,  Thomas, 
lives  at  Irishtown,  and  the  last  of  the  Tuites  at  Tuitestown 
(Greenpark),  and  at  Walshestown.  Edward  Nugent,  Moygoish, 
chief  inhabitants,  Tuites  of  Sonna  ;  Henry  Piers,  of  Tristernagh, 
and  Richard  Nangle,  of  Bally  cork  ey,  and  James  Fitzgerald,  of 
Laragh.  Clonlonan,  called  the  O'Meaghlin's  country  ;  chief 
town,  Clonlonan.  Newcastle  and  Kilgarvan  possessed  by  the 
O'Meaghlins.  Calry,  held  by  MacAwley,  the  chief  town  is 
Bally loghloe.  Carne  is  annexed  to  Athlone.  Moycashel  inhabited 
by  the  MacGeoghegans  ;  Bryans  at  Donore  ;  Hugh,  now  High 
Sheriff,  at  Castletown  ;  Art,  at  Ballycommin ;  Con,  at  Syonan. 
The  heir  of  Thomas  at  Laragh,  and  the  heirs  of  Rosse 
MacGeoghegan,  who  hold  Killuber ;  Moycashel,  Knockastie, 
Lismoyney,  and  the  Abbey  of  Kilbeggan  (Perambulation  of  the 
Pale  in  1596,  Car.  Cal.) 

WESTMEATH  FAMILIES  IN  1598. 

"  Sir  C.  Nugent,  of  Moyrath,  Co.  Meath,  and  Farrow,  West- 
meath,  was  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Nugent,  M.P.  for  Westmeath  in 
1561,  and  of  a  daughter  of  Lord  Delvin.  In  1601  he  married 
Miss  Luthell,  of  Lutterstown.  He  died  in  1619,  and  was  buried 
in  Taughmon  Church.  His  son,  Sir  Francis,  became  a  Capuchian 
Friar.  His  son.  Sir  Thomas,  born  in  1598,  became  a  Baronet. 
His  great-grandson,  Col.  Sir  Thos.  Nugent,  followed  James  II, 
to  France  (Lodge's  Peerage). 

"  Westmeath  hath  many  goodlie  lakes  and  marshes  of  fresh 
water  of  great  quantities,  whereof  the  greatest  part  falleth  into 
the  Sheynon,  above  Athlone,  and  the  rest  into  the  Brosnagh,  which 
also  falleth  into  the  Sheynon,  near  Mellick.  It  hath  110  noblemen  in 
it,  but  the  baron  of  Delvin,  whose  name  is  Nugent,  and  under  the 
bishop  of  Meath  as  ordinarie  hereof.  Whereinto  is  lately  united  by 
Parliament,  the  little  diocese  of  Clone,  in  O'Meaghlin's  country." 
—(Ireland  in  1598). 

"  Clonmacnoise,  now  deported  as  part  of  the  King's  County,  but 
of  old  not  so,  for  this  place  and  three  hundred  acres  of  land  was 
in  1638,  by  the  management  and  procurement  of  Terence  Coghlan, 
through  the  favour  of  Dr.  Anthony  Martin,  then  lord  bishop  of 
Meath,  but  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  taken  from  our  barony  of 
Clonlonen,  and  annexed  it  to  the  barony  of  Garrycastle,  King's 
County."— (Piers'  History  of  Westmeath,  p.  85.) 

"  In  1593,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  the  preamble  of 
which  we  read,  for  the  division  of  Methe  into  two  shires,  because 
the  shire  of  Methe  is  great  in  circuit,  and  the  west  part  thereof  laid 
about  and  beset  by  divers  of  the  King's  rebells,  and  several  parts 
thereof,  the  King's  writs,  for  lack  of  ministration  of  justice  here, 
not  of  late  have  been  obeyed,  nor  his  grace's  laws  put  into  due 
execution." — (Lyons'  Grand  Juries  of  Westmeath). 
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WESTMEATH  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  CROMWELL. 

FINEA. 

Finea  is  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Demifore  ;  six  miles  north- 
west of  Castlepollard,  on  the  road  from  Oldcastle  to  Granard,  and 
on  the  confines  of  the  county  Cavan,  and  was  the  scene  of  many 
bloody  conflicts  between  the  Anglo-Normans  and  the  Cromwellian 
freebooters.  The  counties  of  Westmeath  and  Cavan  are  separated 
at  this  place  by  a  stream  connecting  Lough  Sheelin  and  Lough 
Kinale,  and  over  which  is  a  stone  bridge  of  nine  arches.  In  1644 
Lord  Castlehaven  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Confederate 
(Catholic)  Army,  was  directed  to  march  with  his  force  into  Ulster. 
As  commander  of  the  Leinster  contingent  he  had  under  him  three 
foot  regiments  from  Munster  and  200  horse.  Purcell  was  his 
Lieutenant-General  for  that  expedition.  The  finest  army  for  the 
number  that  could  be  seen — b',500  infantry  and  1,400  horse. 
With  this  small  but  brave  army  the  Confederates  marched  for 
Finea.  Before  reaching  it  they  were  apprised  by  Owen  Roe 
O'Neill,  who  was  then  encamped  on  the  borders  of  Meath,  that 
the  enemy  was  moving  in  the  direction  of  Finea.  General  Pur- 
cell,  understanding  the  difficulties  that  beset  his  little  army  and 
the  force  opposed  to  him,  commanded  John  Butler,  brother  of 
Lord  Montgarrett,  of  the  Leinster  horse,  to  march  in  all  haste  to 
Finea  and  make  good  that  passage.  Butler,  arriving  at  the  place 
named,  instead  of  adopting  offensive  or  defensive  measures,  began 
drinking  and  carousing,  which  was  a  favourite  pastime  of  his, 
and  took  no  steps  to  defend  the  place,  save  to  place  a  few  soldiers 
near  the  bridge,  on  the  Ulster  side.  The  men  thus  posted  were 
not  long  there  when  they  observed  what  thev  believed  to  be  a 
scouting  party  of  the  enemy  near  at  hand.  The  Irish  went  in 
pursuit  to  capture  them.  The  pursued  fled  swiftly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  valley  which  was  partially  concealed  by  surrounding 
hills.  The  Roundheads  on  the  approach  of  Butler's  troopers 
feigned  a  retreat,  and  when  the  Irish  approached  within  pistol  stiot 
they  saw  to  their  surprise  the  enemy  in  force  concealed,  who 
poured  a  volley  into  them  which  compelled  them  to  return  to  the 
bridge  of  Finea.  In  this  encounter  the  Irish  lost  thirty  or  forty 
men.  Captain  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
troopers,  was  the  last  to  retreat,  and  before  he  was  captured  three 
Puritans  bit  the  dust.  After  a  desperate  struggle  he  was  dis- 
armed, and  given  in-  charge  of  three  troopers  as  a  prisoner,  while 
the  remainder  went  in  pursuit  of  Butler's  men.  Left  alone  with 
his  three  captors,  Fitzgerald,  who  was  a  stout,  burly  man,  took 
out  his  purse  and  held  it  aloft  in  his  hand,  after  which  he  threw 
it  away  as  far  as  he  could  from  him.  Two  of  the  soldiers  ran  to 
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pick  up  the  booty,  and  there  was  a  struggle  between  them  for 
the  contents  of  the  purse.  Fitzgerald  had  no  time  to  lose  ;  he 
had  but  one  man  to  contend  with,  and  if  he  delayed  the  other  two 
would  return  and  his  fate  would  be  sealed.  Quick  as  lightning 
he  drew  from  his  girdle  a  skeine  or  knife,  which  he  had  carefully 
concealed,  and  plunged  it  in  the  heart  of  his  guard,  and  triumph- 
antly rode  off  to  join  his  frier,  Is.  Butler  and  his  fine  army,  who 
were  eager  for  fight,  retired  from  Finea,  which  was  considered  a 
strong  position,  leaving  it  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  and  marched 
to  Mullingar.  The  Cromwellians  entered  the  town,  plundered  it, 
after  which  they  burned  it  to  ashes.  The  noble  house  of  Car- 
landstown,  the  residence  of  Sir  Robert  Nugent,  shared  the  same 
fate,  as  did  several  houses  in  the  district.  The  enemy,  after  burn- 
ing, plundering,  and  massacring  the  defenceless  people,  returned 
to  the  North. 


SECOND  ATTACK  ON  FINEA,  1650. 

Gilbert,  in  his  interesting  work,  "  History  of  Public  Affairs  in 
Ireland  from  1641  to  1652,"  compiled  from  original  manuscripts 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  gives  a  har- 
rowing account  of  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Westmeath 
during  the  cruel  and  iron  rule  of  the  Puritans.  He  says  : — 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1650  there  was  no  martial  man  of  any  stand- 
ing to  command  the  Confederate  Force  of  Leinster,  except  two  reformed 
regiments  of  foot,  or  rather  deformed  regiments  of  horse  and  foot,  under 
the  Earl  of  Westmeath  ;  all  the  rest  went  to  Connaught,  and  those  who 
remained  played  the  part  of  tyrants,  raising  the  price  of  food  as  they  saw 
their  neighbours  distressed  and  short  of  food.  These  so-called  defenders  of 
faith  and  fatherland  would  not  strike  a  blow  in  defence  of  the  defenceless 
people  unless  they  gave  them  all  they  possessed.  The  Cromwellians  at 
this  period  scoured  Westmeath  in  loose  companies,  plundering  and  slaying 
the  poor  peasants  and  farmers.  The  supposed  defenders  of  the  people, 
instead  of  striking  a  blow  for  their  oppressed  countrymen,  followed  the 
tactics  of  the  marauding  Roundheads  by  plundering  the  poor  people  and  the 
Friars  who  sought  refuge  with  their  cattle  on  lonely  and  bleak  hillsides,  and 
in  bogs  and  valleys.  This  year  the  Friars  of  Multyfarnham,  with  a  number 
of  their  flock  and  little  stock,  sought  refuge  from  the  plunderers  on  the 
brink  of  a  bog  far  from  their  monastery.  The  Westmeath  Horse,  wbich 
was  supposed  to  be  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Westmeath,  went  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives  and  ruthlessly  plundered  them.  The  Cromwellian  freebooters, 
taking  advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  without  defenders, 
and  those  who  should  protect  the  people  from  the  ravages  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  robbers  and  murderers,  marched  to  Finea,  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  Castle  and  the  fort.  The  Earl  of  Westmeath  was  in  the 
castle  at  the  time  and  had  chief  command,  and  though  he  refused  to  hand  it 
over  to  the  enemy  he  took  no  means  to  defend  it.  Some  time  prior  to  the 
attack  on  Finea  the  farmers  were  induced  to  store  their  corn  and  cattle  in 
the  castle,  which,  they  were  assured,  would  be  defended  to  the  last. 
Christopher  Nugent  was  second  in  command,  with  three  score  of  foot 
soldiers.  His  lordship's  cavalry,  as  already  stated,  was  scattered  over  the 
country  plundering  and  harassing  their  friends.  Captain  Scurloge  with  his 
troop  of  horse  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  the  Earl's  Lientenant-Colonel 
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of  Horse,  James  Barnwell,  brother  of  Sir  Richard  Barmvell,  of  Kirktown, 
also  betrayed  the  cause.  The  house  of  Finea  was  left  destitute  of  furni- 
ture, and'stripped  of  everything  except  the  food  and  cattle  of  the  people 
stored  there.  Everything  of  value  was  removed  by  the  Earl  to  his  fortress 
on  the  bank  of  the  Shannon,  county  Longford,  which  was  proof  that  he 
intended  to  hand  over  Finea  treacherously  to  the  enemy  The  Earl  some 
time  before  the  second  attack  on  Finea  went  to  the  Ulster  Provincial  at 
Cavan  and  asked  for  assistance  to  defend  the  place.  The  answer  he  got  was 
that  it  would  be  defended,  not  to  oblige  his  lordship,  but  in  defence  of  the 
cause.  Philip  O'Reilly  and  Alexander  MacDonnell  were  despatched  by  the 
Council  to  defend  Finea  with  their  joint  force.  The  Earl  accompanied 
them  part  of  the  way,  and  he  informed  the  two  colonels  that  he  would  ride 
off  before  them  to  Finea  and  prepare  for  their  safety,  but  when  he  got  out  of 
their  sight  he  headed  for  Tarmonbarry.  On  their  arrival  at  Finea  500  men 
were  commanded  to  defend  the  Togher.  The  town  abounded  Avith  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  aqua  vitai  (whiskey)  which  the 
North  men  loved.  The  men  placed  at  the  Togher  not  being  provided  with 
the  good  things  which  abounded,  abandoned  it  and  went  into  the  town, 
where  they  beheld  their  comrades  all  intoxicated.  The  wary  enemy  on 
learning  that  the  defenders  of  the  garrison  were  drunk  and  the  Togher 
abandoned,  hastily  entered  the  town. 

All  was  confusion  and  bustle,  and  then  commenced  the  work 
of  slaughter  and  devastation.  The  more  sober  of  the  party 
sought  safety  in  flight.  Philip  MaeHugh  O'Reilly,  who  was  more 
temperate  than  the  other  Commanders,  on  seeing  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  entry  of  the  enemy  into  the  town,  mounted  his  horse 
and  fled.  Many  were  killed  and  taken  prisoners.  Amongst  the 
former  were  Colonel  Manus  Roe  O'Cahan.  Over  300  prisoners 
were  taken,  chief  of  whom  was  Colonel  Alexander  MacDonnell, 
Lord  Antrim's  brother.  The  fort  was  then  attacked,  and  sur- 
rendered without  a  struggle,  the  defenders'  lives  being  spared. 

The  Cromwellians  having  gained  possession  of  Finea  garrisoned 
it,  and  then  marched  for  Mullingar.  Some  of  the  prisoners  taken 
were  savagely  treated  by  the  Roundheads,  as  they  were  compelled 
to  drag  their  ordnance  waggons.  They  were  afterwards  sent  in 
chains  to  Dublin,  where  many  of  them  died  miserably,  and  those 
who  survived  were  transported  to  one  of  the  West  India  Islands. 
Colonel  MacDonnell  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Waterford,  and  from 
thence  to  London. 

Some  of  the  leading  peers  of  the  Confederation  during  the 
Clmstmas  holidays  (1646)  stopped  at  Kinel  Fiacha,  Castletown  G., 
and  some  at  the  Castle  of  Donore,  and  were  guests  of  the 
MacGeoghegans,  though  Conly,  the  proprietor  of  the  last-named 
place,  did  not  appear.  At  the  same  time  some  hundreds  of  the 
soldiers  under  Ormond  were  quartered  in  the  district,  and  great 
jealousy  prevailed  between  them  and  the  Leinster  forces.  The 
Ulster  men  did  not  care  about  either  party.  The  Confederates 
marched  from  Tyrrellspass  to  Fartullagh,  and  from  Shinee  to 
Fearbiby  and  killed  some  twenty  troopers  of  Ormond's  force  and 
drove  the  rest  from  the  barony  in  the  direction  of  Mullingar. 
Ormond  remained  here  for  a  fortnight  to  give  time  to  Preston  to 
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reach  Ballymore  to  intercept  O'Neill,  whom  he  feared  would 
intercept  them  on  their  march  to  Dublin.  Henry  Roe  O'Neill 
went  in  pursuit  to  Boardstown,  through  which  place  they  passed 
and  from  thence  to  Killeton,  where  he  was  advised  that  the  force 
at  his  disposal  was  not  able  to  cope  with  that  of  Ormond. 

The  Cromwollians,  after  taking  the  Castle  of  Donore,  overran 
the  whole  County  of  Westmeath,  placing  garrisons  wherever  they 
pleased.  Ballymore  was  a  strong  fortress  belonging  to  Lord 
Netherville,  where  he  resided  himself  at  the  time.  Netherville, 
who  belonged  to  the  Ormond  party,  and  was  a  Catholic,  invited 
the  Roundhead  General  to  his  house  on  hearing  that  he  was 
at  Donore.  The  invitation  was  accepted.  On  arriving  he  care- 
fully examined  the  fortress,  the  strength,  and  how  it  would  benefit 
the  followers  of  Cromwell  if  they  had  possession  of  it,  being  a 
thoroughfare  town,  half  way  between  Mullingar  and  Athlone, 
from  each  one  day's  march,  and  also  an  important  station  to  curb 
the  Catholics  of  Longford.  Netherville  had  reason  to  be  soon 
tired  of  his  military  visitor.  In  a  couple  of  days  the  castle  and 
town  and  the  lives  or  property  of  the  people  were  in  possession 
of  the  regicides. 

After  the  taking  of  Finea,  the  Roundheads  roved  over  the 
county  in  loose  bands  of  idlers,  plundering  and  slaying  the  defence- 
less people.  Not  content  with  robbing  them,  they  seized  on  their 
cattle,  and  compelled  them  to  draw  their  ordnance  baggages  to 
Mullingar.  They  even  forced  the  poor  prisoners  they  had  taken 
at  Finea  to  draw  their  ambulances.  After  plundering  Mullingar 
they  started  for  Dublin,  bringing  with  them  many  prisoners,  one 
of  whom  was  Colonel  Alexander  MacDonnell,  who  was  sent  to 
London  closely  guarded.  The  poor  prisoners  were  transported  to 
Barbadoes. 

After  the  taking  of  Finea  the  Cromwellians  plundered  the 
country  in  every  direction.  The  Convent  of  Multyfarnham  was 
plundered  and  the  house  of  the  Friars  demolished.  Some  of  the 
party  proceeded  to  Ballinalee  and  plundered  the  inhabitants, 
and  killed  those  who  offered  resistance. — From  the  English  Official 
Chronicle,  1649. 

Colonel  Hewson,  Commander  of  the  Parliamentarians,  writes 
as  follows : — 

SIR — I  marched  from  Dublin  and  the  places  adjacent  with  1,600  foot  and  700 
horse  on  the  21st  February,  to  reduce  several  garrisons  in  Westmeath,  and 
prevent  the  raiding  of  forces  there,  which  I  had  notice  of  when  I  came  to 
Tyroghan.  I  heard  Preston  and  Dungan  did  straiten  a  garrison  of  ours  in 
the  King's  County.  I  marched  to  Tyrrell's  Pass  for  its  relief,  and  there 
heard  that  General  Reynolds  had  dispersed  them.  I  then  wheeled  for 
Mullingar,  and  took  in  Kilbride,  defended  against  me,  where  I  found  300 
barrels  of  corn.  The  next  day  I  marched  to  Mullingar.  When  I  came  the 
enemy  quitted  Tuitestown  (Greenpark)  and  Dysart,  both  of  which  I  have 
garrisoned.  I  heard  that  General  Reynolds  had  taken  the  Castle  of  Donore 
(Horseleap),  and  700  barrels  of  corn,  and  put  most  of  them  to  the  sword. 
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I  ro<le  over  to  him,  and  \ve  both  agreed  to  fortify  Ballymore,  which  the 
enemy  had  quitted,  and  is  now  made  very  tenable  again.  I  marched  to 
Ballinalack,  a  considerable  pass  upon  the  Aine  (Inny),  and  took  it  and  Sir 
Thomas  Nugent'.-  castle  both  in  one  day.  Then  I  marched  to  Finea.  as  I 
had  notice  that  all  the  Ulster  forces  would  he  there  to  defend  it.  The  last 
night  I  encircled  the  castle  up  on  to  Togher,  and  erected  a  battery,  and  at 
the  third  shot  the  enemy  abandoned  the  fortress.  We  pursued, 
killed,  and  devoured  the  most  of  them,  and  hastened  to  Finea,  where 
Phelim  M'llugh,  with  1.500  foot,  was  marching  away  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  \Ve  found  an  old  ford,  and  marched  over  400 
horse  and  my  regiment  of  foot,  and  sent  them,  under  the  command  of 
SirTheophil'us  Jones,  who  pursued  them,  fell  upon  them,  and  killed  Colonel 
( H  'ahan.  and  other  officers,  and  about  700  private  soldiers,  and  took  the 
prisoners  to  the  camp.  In  the  interim  I  attempted  to  storm  Finea,  but 
drew  off  with  the  loss  of  two  men.  I  commanded  them  to  surrender,  and 
they  demanded  hostages  to  come  and  treat.  In  the  interim  came  General 
Reynolds,  who  was  within  three  or  four  miles  of  us  last  night,  and  we 
jointly  granted  them  the  conditions  enclosed;  so  that  this  place,  which  is  of 
considerable  importance,  is  reduced  to  the  Parliament's  obedience  ;  and  I 
trust  that  this  march  will  so  startle  the  enemy  that  it  will  dishearten  him. 
and  I  hope  he  shall  have  no  opportunity  to  form  an  armv  or  raise  forces  on 
this  side  of  the  Shannon  this  year.  (The  letter  concludes  with  the  usual 
cant  of  the  Puritans  of  the  period.)  And  hereunto  hath  the  Lord 
brought  us,  and  manifested  His  presence  with  us. 

Finnagh,  14-th  March,  HJoO. 

"  Articles  of  surrender  agreed  upon  between  General  Reynolds, 
Colonel  Hewson,  and  Christopher  Nugent  (Captain)  upon  the  sur- 
render of  Finnagh,  this  14th  March,  1650  : — 1st,  that  the  garrison 
of  Finnagh  be  surrendered  within  a  half-hour  to  Captain  Hoare, 
who  is  appointed  to  receive  the  same  ;  2nd,  that  all  ammunition, 
stores,  and  provisions  that  are  in  said  garrison  be  delivered  unto 
the  said  Captain  ;  3rd,  that  the  Governor  of  the  said  garrison, 
Major  Christopher  Dardis,  shall  be  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  shall 
have  his  parole  for  fourteen  days  after  the  date  hereof  ;  4th,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  that  are  in  that  said  garri- 
son shall  march  forth  with  their  arms  one  mile,  at  which  place 
they  shall  deliver  up  their  arms  to  those  appointed  to  receive 
them,  when  the}-  shall  have  a  safe  conduct  to  Ardagh,  county 
Longford  ;  5th,  that  the  said  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  said 
garrison  are  permitted  and  suffered  to  their  own  garrison  for  three 
days,  during  which  time  no  hostility  is  to  be  acted  towards  them, 
they  acting  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  State  of  England  ;  6th,  and 
that  Captain  Nugent  and  Captain  Cruise  remain  hostages  for  the 
performance  of  the  forementioned  articles. 

"Dated  14th  March,  1650. 

"  JOHN  REYNOLDS  and  JOHN  HEWSON." 

A  list  of  prisoners  taken  at  Finea  by  the  Cromwellians : — 

Colonel  Alexander  MacDonnell,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
MacDonnell,  Major  Darby  MacDonnell,  Captain  Donald  M'Kay, 
Captain  Patrick  M'Cormick,  Captain  Hector  MacNeill,  Colonel 
Turlough  O'Quinn,  Captain  P.  O'Mullen,  Colonel  Arthur 
MacDonnell,  Colonel  Donel  O'Neill,  Colonel  Myles  O'Reilly, 
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Colonel  Dcnel  Brady,  Farrell  Magauley,  Shane  O'Keirnan, 
Lieutenants  Owen  Mackerry,  O'Reilly,  MacDonnell,  MacDennis, 
Donnelly,  Mulvey,  Brien,  Carney,  Magee,  Redan,  M'Cormick, 
Quartermaster  Hord',  and  376  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers. 

In  1641  all  Westmeath  rose  in  arms.  The  following  were  sup- 
plied with  arms  and  munition  of  war  from  Dublin  : — Walter 
Nugent,  of  Rathaspic  ;  Robert  Nugent,  Carolanstown,  Finea ; 
Andrew  Tuite,  Robert  Tuite,  Oliver  Dalton,  Richard  Dalton,  Sir 
James  Dillon,  Sir  Thomas  Nugent,  Thomas  Dillon,  M.  Talbot, 
Thos.  Tyrrell,  Edward  Tyrrell,  Barnaby  Geoghegan,  with  his 
brother  Art,  Thomas  Geoghegan,  Charles  M'Loughlin,  Awley 
M'Gawley,  and  his  son  Redmond. 

Some  of  the  above  gentlemen  had  200  men  each  under  their 
command,  and  as  there  were  no  garrisons  in  the  county  at  the  time 
these  onlyacted  on  the  defensive.  Many  of  these  named  who  obtained 
arms,  used  them  against  their  friends.  Captain  Barnaby  Geoghegan 
was  informed  that  the  Puritans  of  Oftally,  under  command  of 
Sir  John  Giffard  and  Captain  Digby,  intended  to  march  into  South 
Westmeath  to  murder  and  pillage. 

The  marauders  plundered  the  house  of  Richard  Wilferton,  who 
lived  in  King's  County,  near  the  borders  of  Westmeath,  and  took 
himself  and  Father  Robert  Geoghegan  and  Father  John  Fitzgerald 
prisoners. 

The  following  day  the  Puritans  divided  their  party — one 
to  escort  the  prisoners  and  the  other  to  guard  the  plunder.  The 
brigands  in  their  flight  had  to  pass  through  a  large  bog,  as  there 
were  no  roads  near  the  place  at  the  time.  Geoghegan,  informed 
by  trustworthy  spies  of  what  had  happened,  despatched  a  trusted 
messenger  to  young  O'Connor  of  Gerhill  to  meet  him  next  morn- 
ing at  an  appointed  place,  and  to  bring  with  him  his  followers. 
Geoghegan,  true  to  his  word,  was  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  at 
the  hour  appointed.  He  saw  the  enemy  there  in  force,  but 
O'Connor  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Like  a  brave  man,  nothing 
disconcerted  by  the  absence  of  his  ally,  he  divided  his  small  force 
into  two  parts,  placing  one  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Art, 
whom  he  directed  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  party  who  had  charge  of 
the  provender,  and  that  he  (Barnaby)  would  rescue  the  prisoners. 
Art  went  in  pursuit  of  the  parties  who  were  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Digby,  who  had  a  troop  of  horse  under  him.  Digby, 
observing  the  movement  of  Art,  tried  to  get  him  between  the  bog 
and  his  cavalry.  Geoghegan  vigorously  charged  the  enemy's 
horse,  and  with  the  first  discharge  Digby  fell  from  the  saddle 
mortally  wounded.  The  Puritans,  seeing  their  leader  fall,  fled  in 
confusion.  In  their  headlong  flight  they  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  in  with  Teige  O'Connor's  party,  who  was  hastening  to  Capt. 
Barnaby's  assistance,  and  he  cut  them  off  almost  to  a  man  and 
made  prisoner  of  Lieutenant  Moore.  While  the  above  stirring 
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scenes  were  enacting,  Barnaby  was  not  idle.  He  quickly  over- 
took Giffard  and  his  ungodly  followers,  who  intended  to  hang  the 
two  priests.  The  fight  was  short,  sharp  and  decisive.  Unable 
to  withstand  the  fierce  charge  of  the  Irish  Gallowglasses,  the 
Cromwellians  retreated,  leaving  many  of  their  followers  dead  on 
the  field. 

Sir  James  Dillon,  though  sworn  to  the  covenant  and  received 
arms  from  the  State,  stirred  neither  hand  or  foot  on  either  side, 
but  Thomas  Dillon  McTalbot  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Catholic 
cause.  He  gave  great  trouble  to  the  town  and  garrison  of  Athlone. 
He  prevented  markets  being  held  there,  and  pillaged  the  Round- 
heads resorting  there.  All  this  time  Sir  James  Dillon  was  in 
friendly  correspondence  with  the  Lord  President  of  Connaught, 
who  lived  in  Athlone  and  was  frequently  his  guest.  The  Presi- 
dent requested  Sir  James  to  use  his  influence  with  his  cousin 
Thomas  to  give  up  harassing  him  (the  President),  and  that  he 
would  get  protection  and  pardon  for  his  past  offences  and  be 
amply  rewarded  in  the  future.  Sir  James  communicated  the 
President's  message  to  his  cousin,  who  complied  and  disbanded 
his  followers.  Some  days  after  the  submission  of  Mr.  Talbot  the 
President  was  informed  that  he  was  absent  from  home  and  would 
be  away  some  days,  and  taking  advantage  of  his  absence  he  sent 
a  force  of  horse  and  foot  to  his  house,  who  plundered  it  and  after- 
wards burned  it  to  the  ground  together  with  his  haggard.  Dillon 
McTalbot  on  his  return  home  had  nothing  left  him  but  the 
smouldering  ruins  of  his  once  stately  mansion. 

Piers,  in  his  history  of  Westmeath,  tells  us  that  there  was  a 
Convent  here  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare,  which  was  plundered  by 
the  English  soldiers  from  the  garrison  of  Athlone,  in  1641.  The 
Mother  Abbess  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Tuite,  Tuitestown 
(Greenpark),  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  expulsion  of  the  nuns, 
or  the  sacrilegious  destruction  of  their  house.  The  religious  re- 
assembled at  Athlone  under  the  same  Mother  Abbess,  and  the 
soldiers  who  burned  and  plundered  the  convent  were  attacked  by 
the  people  as  they  were  retreating,  and  almost  the  whole  party,  to 
the  number  of  sixty,  including  the  captain  and  some  of  the  officers, 
were  put  to  death.  The  convent  was  situated  in  H  picturesque 
spot  close  to  the  bank  of  Lough  Ree.  The  following  account  of 
the  plunder  and  burning  of  Bethlehem  Convent  is  compiled  from 
the  History  of  Public  Affairs  in  Ireland,  1641  to  1652.  The 
Roundheads  who  were  stationed  in  Athlone  were  ordered  to  gar- 
rison in  the  Dillon  country,  barony  of  Kilkenny  West.  There 
was  a  picturesque  nook  on  the  bank  of  Lough  Ree.  There  was 
a  nunnery  belonging  to  the  Nuns  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare.  On 
the  news  spreading  that  the  Roundheads  were  going  to  quarter 
themselves  in  the  fair  barony  above-named,  the  inhabitants, 
knowing  well  from  past  experience  that  their  object  was  robbery 
and  murder,  sought  safety  by  transporting  themselves  and  their 
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property  to  an  island  in  Lough  Ree,  where  they  would  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  plunderers  and  assassins.  The  flight  of  the  nuns 
and  inhabitants  was  so  sudden  that  many  of  them  left  valuable 
property  after  them.  The  Roundheads,  to  the  number  of  eighty, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  convent  which  was  deserted  by  its  occupants, 
and  after  plundering  it  set  it  on  fire.  Not  content  with  robbery 
of  the  place,  some  of  the  scoundrels  donned  the  habit  of  the  nuns, 
and  mockingly  solicited  alms  of  each  other,  that  they  were  poor 
nuns  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare.  In  fancied  security  the  pillagers 
started  for  Athlone  with  their  booty,  but  fate,  or  rather  God's 
providence,  ordered  it  otherwise.  The  news  of  the  flight  of  the 
nuns  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  reached  the  castle  of  Sir 
James  Dillon  and  two  of  his  adherents,  Captain  Charles  McLough- 
lin  and  Oliver  Buoy  Fitzgerald, with  eighty  men,  started  to  intercept 
the  robbers  with  their  plunder.  The  little  force  under  McLoughlin 
and  Fitzgerald  took  up  a  position  in  a  narrow  defile  through 
which  the  Cromwellians  were  to  pass,  carefully  ambushed  from 
view.  When  the  robbers  entered  the  gorge  they  were  surrounded 
on  all  Asides  by  the  followers  of  Dillon,  who  despatched  ever}T 
one  of  them  in  a  few  minutes.  There  was  only  one  casualty  on 
the  Irish  side,  and  he  was  shot  in  mistake  for  a  Roundhead. 
After  the  outrage  on  the  convent,  the  people  of  Kilkenny  West 
made  it  hot  for  the  Cromwellians  who  were  bivouacked  amongst 
them,  as  they  shot  and  piked  them  whenever  opportunity  afforded. 
The  result  of  the  vigilance  of  the  people  was  that  many  of  the 
Roundheads  abandoned  the  temporary  garrisons  in  which  they 
were  stationed  and  fled  to  Athlone  and  others  to  Dublin.  Some 
days  after  the  events  narrated  a  young  gentleman  of  the  Dillons 
was  riding  over  the  rich  lands  of  Tubberclare  when  he  observed 
a  party  of  Cromwellians  marching  in  the  direction  of  Ballymore. 
Dillon  had  only  one  companion,  and  it  would  be  madness  to  assail 
such  a  strong  force.  So  putting  spurs  to  their  steeds  they 
galloped  off  for  Cummerstown,  where  there  was  at  that  period  a 
way-side  inn  or  public- house  where  they  were  sure  to  find  willing 
allies.  They  were  not  mistaken — there  were  about  a  dozen  of 
stalwart  men  regaling  themselves  at  the  bar,  and  they  told  them  to 
arm  with  such  weapons  as  were  at  hand  and  to  attack  and  cut 
down  thfc  enemies  of  their  race  and  creed.  Fortunately  for  the 
enterprise  the  publican  had  some  muskets  stored  away,  scythes, 
pikes,  etc.,  and  with  these  he  armed  the  sons  of  toil.  Young 
Dillon  and  his  followers  concealed  themselves  some  distance  from 
the  public-house,  and  allowed  the  enemy  to  regale  themselves 
with  home-brewed  ale.  Acquainted  with  every  defile,  gorge,  and 
mountain  pass  in  the  fair  barony,  the  young  chieftain  led  his 
rustic  followers  by  a  short  cut  to  the  hill  of  Baskin,  about  two 
miles  west  of  Ballymore,  and  here  in  a  secluded  dell  they  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  Puritans.  They  had  not  long  to  wait  when 
the  enemy  approached,  and  assailing  them  on  all  sides  the  enemy 
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offered  little  or  no  opposition  as  they  were  taken  by  surprise. 
The  struggle  was  of  short  duration — in  twenty  minutes  the  Crom- 
wellians  were  killed,  all  but  six  men  who  fled  into  the  bog,  and 
the  shades  of  evening  falling  prevented  pursuit  or  they  would 
have  been  captured  or  despatched.  All  their  arms,  ammunition 
and  plunder,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dillon's  victorious  followers, 
among  whom  he  divided  the  spoils  of  victory. 


CASTLE  OF  DONORE,  HORSELEAP. 

The  Castle  of  Donore  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Horseleap, 
between  Streamstown  and  that  village,  and  was  for  centuries  in 
possession  of  a  branch  of  the  MacGeoghegan  family.  They  also 
had  other  castles  in  the  parish — Bracca  and  Syonan.  In  1641 
Conly  MacGeoghegan  was  sole  proprietor  of  the  castle  and  estate 
of  Donore.  In  the  month  of  December,  1646,  the  force  under 
Sir  James  Dillon,  Taaffe,  Castlehaven,  and  Digby  marched  into 
Westmeath,  using  no  act  of  violence  on  their  way.  They  believed 
they  were  masters  of  the  country. 

Theonly  thing  they  took  from  the  inhabitants  was  food  and  drink. 

The  army  entered  Ballymore,  where  they  heard  of  the  move- 
ments of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill.  There  the  army  separated,  one 
division  going  to  Castletown  G.,  the  other  to  Donore,  the  seat  of 
Conly  MacGeoghegan.  It  was  Christmas  week,  and  Conly  kept 
out  of  the  way,  which  caused  much  uneasiness  to  Ormond,  as  he 
was  anxious  to  know  of  his  whereabouts.  The  army  was  quar- 
tered on  the  people  of  the  district  for  some  days,  after  which  they 
proceeded  to  Tyrrellspass,  1650.  After  the  surrender  of  the  city 
and  castle  of  Kilkenny  by  Sir  Walter  Butler,  he  marched  into 
Kiney  Ferasha,  Castletown  G.,  and  from  thence  to  Horseleap  to 
storm  the  castle  of  Donore ;  but  on  learning  the  strength  of  the 
garrison  he  abandoned  the  attempt,  and  let  loose  his  soldiers  to 
pillage  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

Not  content  with  plundering  the  poor,  they  broke  into  the 
chapel  of  Horseleap,  where  the  priest  had  a  quantity  of  corn 
stored  belonging  to  his  poor  parishioners,  as  he  thought  it  was  a 
safe  sanctuary.  The  doors  and  windows'  of  the  church  were 
broken,  and  everything  of  value  carried  off  by  the  sacrilegious 
plunderers.  The  chief  actor  in  breaking  into  the  church  was 
Captain  Gerald  Fitzgerald.  Sir  Walter  Butler  did  not  check  the 
ruffian  soldiers  or  punish  any  of  them  for  their  sacrilegious  conduct. 

The  same  year  the  Cromwellians  attacked  the  castle  of  Donore 
under  General  Reynolds  and  Major  Starley.  The  former  came 
from  Kilkenny  and  the  latter  from  Trim.  The  approach  of  the 
enemy  was  so  stealthy  that  no  one  was  aware  of  their  coming 
till  within  a  mile  of  the  castle.  Confusion  and  dismay  followed. 

The  poor  people,  knowing  by  sad  experience  that  the  Round- 
heads would  show  no  mercy  to  them,  fled  precipitately,  taking 
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with  them  their  cattle,  leaving  everything  else  behind  them,  and 
hastened  north  for  the  county  Longford.  Conly  MacGeoghegan 
was  from  home  at  the  time,  and  had  a  safe  conduct  from  the 
Government,  to  whom  he  paid  contribution.  The  defenders 
of  the  castle  were  fifty  young  men,  and  the  steward,  James 
Geoghegan.  They  knew  nothing  about  warfare,  nevertheless 
they  boasted  of  their  prowess.  Conly  before  leaving  told  them, 
if  attacked,  to  show  the  protection  document  which  he  held  for 
himself  and  his  people  from  the  Government.  Major  Stanley 
was  aware  that  MacGeoghegan  was  paying  contribution  to  the 
Government  and  had  protection,  consequently  he  departed  for 
Mullingar,  leaving  to  Reynolds  the  work  of  murder  and  pillage. 
Reynolds,  on  arriving  at  Donore,  demanded  its  immediate  and 
unconditional  surrender.  The  steward  showed  the  protection  to 
Reynolds,  and  requested  that  neither  the  castle  or  bawn  should 
be  entered,  or  use  any  hostility  to  the  followers  of  MacGeoghegan. 
Reynolds  said  that  no  hostility  would  be  shown  by  his  soldiers, 
but  that  he  (Reynolds)  and  his  officers  should  lodge  in  the  castle 
and  the  soldiers  encamp  in  the  town,  and  that  they  should  be 
supplied  with  meat  and  drink.  The  steward  requested  Reynolds 
to  put  on  paper  his  terms  and  what  he  required,  but  this  he  re- 
fused to  do.  The  steward,  relying  too  much  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  Cromwellian  commander,  offered  to  conduct  him  to  the  castle. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  while  on  his  way  a  sentinel  on  the 
battlement  shouted  out  that  if  he  approached  any  nearer  he 
would  shoot  him.  Reynolds  had  heard  that  the  castle  had  plenty 
of  provisions,  drink,  and  munition  of  war  stored  within  its  walls, 
and  the  boast  of  the  soldier  on  the  rampart  that  he  would  shoot 
him  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  breaking  his  word  of  honour 
that  the  place  would  not  be  attacked  by  his  men.  Reynolds 
ordered  an  attack  on  the  bawn,  and  the  brutal  soldiers  entered  it, 
killing  women,  children,  and  defenceless  men  without  mercy. 
The  defenders  of  the  castle  were  somewhat  puzzled  when  they 
saw  the  steward  of  Geoghegan  and  Reynolds  walking  together 
apparently  on  friendly  terms.  They  were  thrown  off  their  guard, 
as  they  did  not  anticipate  hostilities  in  consequence  of  the  protec- 
tion, but  when  they  saw  the  mangled  bodies  of  their  murdered 
friends  and  neighbours  in  the  bawn,  they  became  conscious  of 
their  position.  After  massacring  those  in  the  bawn,  the  Round- 
heads proceeded  to  the  castle  gate,  over  which  was  a  large  dining- 
room,  and  meeting  a  small  window  in  the  wall  they  commenced 
to  make  a  breach  that  would  admit  them.  The  steward  observing 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  ordered  three  of  his  followers  who 
were  inside  to  fire  on  fche  ports  at  the  breach,  which  they  did. 
The  assailants  fired  in  and  shot  the  steward.  For  a  time  the 
entrance  of  the  Puritans  by  the  window  was  barred  by  the 
defenders  till  all  were  shot  down  except  one  man,  William  Day, 
and  he  courageously  defended  the  entrance  and  would  not  desist 


Entrance  to  Donore  Castle, 

Showing    the    original    Iron     Gate. 
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till  he  extorted  from  Reynolds  a  promise  of  quarter  of  his  life 
and  those  inside.  The  Cromwellians  on  entering  the  castle  com- 
menced to  plunder  it  of  its  contents.  Rushing  into  the  rooms 
they  broke  chests,  boxes,  trunks,  drawers  and  presses.  The  castle 
contained  rich  booty — gold,  silver,  plate,  broadcoth,  Cambric, 
Holland  linen,  suits  of  armour.  The  castle  was  well  stocked, 
too,  with  corn,  provisions  of  all  kinds,  liquors  and  other  com- 
modities such  as  the  Puritans  had  not  seen  since  they  came  to 
Ireland  ;  fifty  persons  were  slain  in  cold  blood.  The  next  morn- 
ing, after  stripping  the  castle  of  everything  worth  carrying  off, 
the  freebooters  departed  with  their  booty.  Four  months  after, 
Conly  MacGeoghegan  was  allowed  to  return  and  take  possession 
of  the  bare  walls  of  the  castle. 

BALLYMORE,  1648. 

The  Governor  of  Athy  sent  a  message  to  Owen  Roe  O'Neill, 
who  was  then  posted  in  the  county  Longford,  that  his  position 
was  threatened  and  that  he  required  assistance  from  him  to  hold 
the  town  and  castle  of  Athy.  At  the  time  Dillon,  Taaffe,  Sir 
Phelim  O'Neill  and  other  commanders  in  the  royal  cause,  with  a 
considerable  force,  were  posted  at  Ballyinore  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  O'Neill  crossing  the  Inny,  and  they  swore  that  they 
would  hold  the  passage  of  the  river  against  all  comers  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.  Contrary  to  expectation,  when  Owen  Roe  ap- 
proached the  river  he  saw  no  foe  to  obstruct  his  passage  across. 
It  appears  that  the  day  before  O'Neill's  arrival,  Ormond's  gene- 
rals at  Bally  more  ordered  their  forces  to  fall  back  on  Bally  more 
and  to  offer  no  opposition  to  the  Catholic  General,  as  they 
nattered  themselves  that  he  would  fall  a  prey  into  their  hands. 
O'Neill  was  informed  of  the  ruse,  and  the  oath  they  had  taken 
to  capture  him,  and  determined  to  test  the  sincerity  of  their  boast- 
ing. On  arriving  at  Shinglas,  about  a  mile  north  from  Bally- 
more,  O'Neill  observed  the  enemy,  horse  and  foot,  drawn  up  in 
battle  array  and  apparently  strong  in  numbers.  The  intrepid 
O'Neill  ordered  his  men  to  advance  with  all  speed  and  to  charge 
the  foe,  but,  strange  to  relate,  when  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other,  the  soldiers  of  Dillon  and  his  friends  put  spurs  to 
their  horses  and  retreated  towards  Baskin,  which  was  in  the 
Dillon  country.  On  observing  their  sudden  and  unexpected  flight, 
O'Neill  ordered  some  of  the  horse  to  pursue  them  and  to  watch 
their  movements.  The  enemy  were  not  aware  that  they  were 
pursued  until  they  reached  the  district  of  Baskin,  a  large  portion 
of  which  was  a  swampy  morass.  On  a  sudden  the  followers  of 
O'Neill  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  hill  over  them.  Fear  and 
consternation  took  possession  of  Ormond's  soldiers,  and  they  fled 
in  every  direction  from  their  avenging  countrymen,  some  to 
Mullagmeehan,  more  to  Carrickaneagh,  Drumraney,  Knockastar 
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and  the  barony  of  Clonloman.  O'Neill  ordered  the  fugitives  to 
be  pursued,  but  to  kill  none  of  them  unless  they  offered  resistance 
or  in  self-defence.  None  of  the  runaways  offered  the  slightest 
resistance,  and  but  for  the  humanity  of  O'Neill  they  would  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  little  band  of  Confederates.  In 
their  flight  they  were  jeered  by  the  soldiers  of  O'Neill,  who  called 
on  them  to  halt,  and  to  make  good  the  oath  they  had  taken  at 
Ballymore  not  to  allow  O'Neill  or  his  men  to  cross  the  Inny,  and 
to  kill  everyone  of  them.  The  next  day  O'Neill  marched  to  Clon- 
gowney  (near  Mullingar)  where  there  was  a  castle,  fortified  and 
garrisoned  for  the  King.  The  Governor  of  the  Castle  was  Lord 
Clanmaliers,  and  he  from  the  battlements  of  the  fortress  informed 
O'Neill  that  he  would  defend  it  to  the  last.  O'Neill,  ordering 
his  army  to  advance  and  attack  the  fortress,  Lord  and  Lady 
Clanmaliers  parleyed  with  the  General,  and  the  former  apologised 
for  his  utterance,  whereupon  O'Neill,  after  getting  provisions 
and  other  necessaries  for  his  men  out  of  the  castle,  departed 
to  relieve  Athy,  1650.  The  Cromwellians,  under  Reynolds,  after 
taking  the  castle  of  Donore,  plundering  it,  and  slaughtering  in 
cold  blood  its  defenders,  overran  a  great  portion  of  Westmeath, 
placing  garrisons  wherever  they  pleased.  The  castle  and  fort  of 
Ballymore  at  that  period  belonged  to  Lord  Nether ville,  a  Catholic 
nobleman.  Netherville  held  the  castle  and  sent  for  Ormond,  but 
on  hearing  that  the  Parliamentary  forces  were  within  six  miles 
of  him  at  Donore,  he  invited  the  Cromwellian  commander  to  Bally- 
more. The  invitation  was  accepted,  the  wary  Puritan 
observing  the  situation  of  the  place,  its  strength,  and  it  being  a 
thoroughfare  town  between  Mullingar  and  Athlone,.from  each  one 
day's  march,  and  also  an  important  seat  to  curb  the  county  Long- 
ford, manned  with  Cromwellians  the  fort  and  castle,  and  in 
a  short  time  Lord  Netherville  had  reason  to  complain  of  his 
guests, 

COMPILED  FROM  O'NEILL'S  JOURNAL. 

O'Neill,  on  learning  that  General  Preston  had  taken  the  field 
against  him,  removed  with  his  small  army  to  Athlone  to  secure 
his  men  as  well  as  that  pass.  Preston's  army  marched  for  Athlone 
and  camped  at  Moy,  near  Moydrum.  O'Neill  within,  and  Preston 
without  the  town,  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  one  another's 
neighbourhood  without  any  other  action  but  slight  skirmishes,  till 
O'Neill  for  want  of  provisions  was  forced  to  quit  the  place  and 
march  to  Jamestown,  leaving  Theobald  Magawley  with  some 
officers  and  soldiers  of  his  own,  to  guard  and  defend  the  castle 
and  the  pass.  From  Jamestown,  O'Neill  marched  to  Mohill, 
and  from  thence  to  Ballinalee,  county  Longford,  where  he  obtained 
information  that  Preston,  Claiirickard,  and  all  those  that  joined 
them,  invested  Athlone  with  a  close  siege  on  both  sides  of  the 
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river,  whereupon  he  marched  forward  and  resolved  to  try  his 
fortune  in  raising  the  siege,  when  intelligence  came  to  him  that 
Lord  Dillon,  Lord  Taaffe,  Major  Barnwell,  and  Colonel  Purcell 
were  posted  at  Ballymore  with  a  large  force  of  horse  and  foot 
to  intercept  him.  However,  O'Neill,  no  way  deterred,  crossed 
the  Inny  to  encounter  them  at  Ballymore.  First,  as  he  crossed 
the  river,  some  diversion  was  offered  by  a  party  of  the  enemy. 
The  next  day  proving  very  rainy  obliged  him  to  keep  his  camp 
all  that  day  at  a  convenient  distance  from  Ballymore  without 
any  alarm  from  the  enemy.  The  following  morning  the  weather 
was  splendid,  for  it  was  in  the  glorious  month  of  June.  The 
purple  summer  heather,  the  wild  briar,  the  long,  yellow  broom 
and  honeysuckle  that  clambered  among  the  cliffs  loaded  the  air 
with  rich  perfume,  while  over  the  wild  and  picturesque  hills  of 
Mullaghcloe,  Knockastie,  and  Royal  Uisneagh,  the  rising  sun 
poured  a  flood  of  golden  lustre,  bringing  forward  in  strong  light 
the  wooded  acclivities  of  those  grand  old  hills,  nature's  bulwark 
against  the  tyrant  and  enslaver  in  the  dark  penal  days,  when  it 
was  treason  to  love  and  death  to  defend.  It  was  the  morning  of 
battle,  and  the  hearts  of  the  gallowglasses  and  kerns  under  O'Neill 
panted  for  the  fray.  They  had  a  thousand  wrongs  to  avenge. 
Their  fair  country  laid  waste  and  plundered  by  the  brutal  free- 
booters of  Cromwell,  backed  up  by  the  descendants  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  adventurers,  and  the  recreant  Irish  of  the  Pale.  They 
saw,  too,  lying  on  the  roadside,  dead  and  unburied,  their  kith  and 
kin,  who  died  of  hunger  after  their  crops  were  cut  down  and  left 
to  rot  by  the  tyrants,  who  burnt  their  corn  and  destroyed  every- 
thing of  value  that  they  could  not  carry  off  with  them.  This  is 
not  an  overdrawn  picture  of  the  state  of  Ireland  during  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  Cromwell.  The  Protestant 
historian,  Morrison,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Deputy, 
Mountjoy,  says — "No  spectacle  was  more  frequent  in  ditches 
about  towns  and  countries  laid  waste,  than  the  dead  bodies  of 
poor  people,  men,  women  and  children,  who  died  of  hunger,  their 
mouths  all  coloured  green  by  eating  nettles,  docks,  and  all  things 
they  could  get  growing  above  the  earth."  They  saw  their  churches 
desecrated,  their  religion  banned  and  a  price  set  on  the  head  of 
their  faithful  soggarth  aroon. 

"  Oh.  these  were  the  days  of  persecution  and  blood, 
When  the  home  of  the  priest  was  the  mountain  and  wood." 

They  remembered,  too,  their  exiled  lords  and  rifled  shrines, 
and  that  the  once  happy  homes  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were 
seized  by  the  plunderers.  The  Royalists  on  learning  that  O'Neill 
was  close  at  hand,  ordered  that  the  old  walls  and  ditches  in  and 
around  the  town,  which  was  then  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, be  lined  with  foot,  and  the  horse  to  be  drawn  up  in  the 
centre  within  the  town.  O'Neill  made  a  furious  attack  on  both 
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horse  and  foot,  and  after  a  trifling  resistance  they  fled  helter 
skelter  in  the  direction  of  Moate.  At  a  fort  called  Cruachan 
Rhu,  about  a  mile  south-west  of  the  village  of  Ballymore,  the 
followers  of  Charles  I.  halted  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day, 
but  O'Neill's  intrepid  warriors  quickly  overpowered  them. 
Routed  and  dispirited,  the  soldiers  of  Dillon  and  Taaffe  would 
have  been  slaughtered  to  a  man  were  it  not  for  O'Neill,  who 
declared  that  he  did  not  care  to  spill  the  blood  of  his  own  country- 
men. O'Neill  lost  only  four  men.  Captain  Barry,  a  Royalist, 
was  taken  prisoner. 

BALLINALACK. 

Ballinalack,  during  the  wars  of  Ireland,  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance,  as  it  was  the  straight  route  to  the  county  Long- 
ford and  some  of  the  counties  of  Connaught.  The  river  Inny 
running  through  it  and  the  close  proximity  of  two  lakes  to  the 
village — Lake  Derravaragh  and  Lough  Iron — it  was  considered 
by  military  men  a  position  of  strategetic  importance  in  time  of 
war.  The  passage  across  the  Inny  was  perilous  from  the  fact  that 
a  strong  castle  protected  it  on  the  west  bank,  belonging  to  the 
Nugents.  In  1649,  Major  Swan  with  a  strong  force  of  Ulster- 
men,  horse  and  foot,  marched  into  Westmeath  from  the  county 
Cavan,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  winter  quarters  in  the  last- 
named  county.  On  his  march  from  Granard,  O'Neill  was  informed 
that  the  castle  of  Ballinalack  was  strongly  fortified  and  manned 
by  Richard  Nugent,  thirteenth  Baron  of  Delvin  and  second  Earl 
of  Westmeath.  The  Earl  was  appointed  General  of  the  Forces 
of  Leinster  by  direction  of  the  Kilkenny  Council  of  the  Con- 
federation, but  he  proved  false  to  his  trust,  as  he  was  an  oppor- 
tunist like  many  others,  at  times  and  at  the  present  period  pre- 
pared to  back  up  the  strong  side.  At  Finea  he  abandoned  the 
little  army  he  was  to  command  against  Reynolds  and  Hewson, 
the  Puritan  commanders,  and  fled  to  his  castle  at  Tarmonbarry 
on  the  bank  of  the  Shannon.  The  author  of  "  Public  Affairs  in 
Ireland  from  1641  to  1652,"  says  that  the  force  under  Nugent  at 
the  castle  of  Ballinalack  devastated  the  country  for  miles,  and 
assailed  all  persons  coming  from  the  county  Longford,  and  that 
he  persecuted  the  clergy.  {C  Hugh  O'Neill,  on  arriving  at  the 
castle,  demanded  its  immediate,  unconditional  surrender.  The 
reply  was  a  defiant  one — no  surrender.  The  chivalrous  Northerns, 
with  the  characteristic  bravery  of  their  race,  made  a  vigorous 
onslaught  on  the  fortress  and  its  defenders,  which  compelled  the 
garrison  in  half  an  hour  to  cry  for  quarter.  Some  of  the  West- 
meath followers  who  were  captured  and  who  had  pillaged  and 
maltreated  the  people  of  the  district  were  hanged  by  order  of 
O'Neill,  others  were  allowed  to  live  unmolested,  The  General 
placed  Captain  D s  in  charge  of  the  castle  to  defend  it,  but 
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he  handed  it  over  to  the  earl  for  a  consideration,  it  was  thought. 

D s   some    time   before   that    surrendered   up   the  castle  of 

Athboy  without  striking  a  blow.     D s   and    his  followers 

after  quitting  the  castle  lived  at  free  quarters  for  a  time,  com- 
pelling the  poor  people  to  support  them."  In  1647  D s  with 

some  followers  held  the  castle  of  Athboy  for  the  Confederates, 
but  being  hard  pressed  he  wrote  to  O'Neill  that  his  ammunition 
was  exhausted,  and  that  unless  succour  arrived  speedily  he  would 
be  compelled  to  capitulate.  O'Neill  sent  him  five  firkins  of 
powder,  matches  and  shot,  and  exhorted  him  to  hold  out  for  four 
or  five  days,  when  he  would  come  to  his  assistance.  After  receiving 

the  munitions  of  war  the  treacherous  commander  D s  observed 

a  party  of  the  enemy's  horse  outside  the  town ;  he  signalled  to 
them  to  come  to  the  gate,  which  was  closed.  They  approached 

it.  and  it  was  opened  for  them,  and  D s,  contrary  to  his  oath 

of  fealty,  handed  it  over  to  the  Roundheads.  Some  of  his 
subalterns,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  perfidy  of  their  captain, 
offered  resistance,  but  they  were  overpowered  and  made  prisoners 
of. 


WESTMEATH  110    YEARS  AGO. 
WALKING  GALLOWS  HEMPENSTAL  AT  WORK. 

CHAPTER  OF  SAVAGERIES. 

British  misrule  has  been  the  curse  of  Ireland  in  the  past, 
Ireland  in  return  was  the  curse  of  England,  round  whose  neck 
the  Emerald  Isle  clung,  as  the  old  man  of  the  sea  clung  to  Sinbad, 
pulling  him  down.  English  preachers,  English  and  Irish  states- 
men, and  orators  of  all  measurements,  were  loud  in  indignant 
denunciations  of  the  cold-blooded  savagery  of  long- oppressed, 
outraged,  wronged  Ireland,  particularly  writers  of  the  Mus- 
grave  and  Maxwell  type,  in  their  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
burning  of  Sculabogue.  Truty  Ireland,  at  the  period  of  which 
we  write,  with  her  pockets  rifled,  her  lands  alienated,  her  ancient 
proprietors  despoiled  and  expatriated,  by  the  foulest  force  and 
fraud,  the  best  and  bravest  in  the  land  consigned  to  the  gibbet, 
even  women  indecently  and  foully  tortured,  because  they  refused 
to  betray  their  sires,  brothers,  husbands,  and  lovers,  presents  a 
picture  of  horror  unparalleled  in  the  modern  annals  of  the 
world. 

At  the  Midsummer  Assizes  of  1797,  the  Grand  Jury  of  West- 
meath  voted  a  service  of  plate  to  the  officers  of  the  Wicklow 
Militia,  of  which  corps  Hempenstal,  the  notorious  Walking 
Gallows,  was  a  lieutenant,  in  recognition  of  the  splendid  services 
they*rendered.  to  the  Crown  and  Constitution.  An  indignant 
Westmeath  freeholder,  writing  in  the  "  Press  Newspaper"  early 
In  August,  '97,  sets  forth  "  the  splendid  services"  of  Hempenstal  and 
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his  comrades  which  led  to  the  generous  gift  of  the  Grand  Jury 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers,  who  were  powerless  to 
prevent  the  presentation.  The  writer  bitterly  assailed  the  Grand 
Jury  for  rewarding  men  whose  only  claims  to  their  generosity 
were  a  series  of  foul  and  cowardly  murders,  burnings,  and  other 
outrages,  and  quotes  the  following  atrocities  committed  by  them : 
In  1795  the  Wicklow  Militia  were  stationed  at  Strabane,  county 
of  Londonderry,  and  here  is  a  specimen  of  the  conduct  of  the 
heroes  on  whom  the  Grand  Jury  of  this  county  showered  fulsome 
praise.  From  the  "  Dublin  Evening  Post,"  28th  May,  1795, 
"  To  such  of  the  Officers  of  the  Wicklow  Militia  regiment  as 
authorised  the  following  Chef  d'ceuvre  of  wit  and  decency  in  the 
'  Strabane  Journal,'  of  20th  April,  '  Wanted  for  the  service  of 
the  officers  who  compose  the  mess  of  His  Majesty's  Wicklow 
regiment  of  militia,  twelve  beautiful  girls  who  have  not  inhabited 
the  town  of  Strabane  since  the  5th  of  April,  1796.  As  wages  is 
by  no  means  the  object,  it  is  expected  that  none  will  apply  who 
do  not  produce  a  certificate  signed  by  eight  respectable  matrons, 
of  their  having  their  virtue  pure  and  unsullied.  No  girl  will 
answer  above  the  age  of  18,  or  under  that  of  14.  Application  to 
be  made  to  the  regimental  matron,  Mrs.  Catherine  Smythe, 
Bowling  Green,  Strabane.  N.B. — Growing  girls  of  the  age  of  IS 
if  approved  and  highly  recommended  may  possibly  be  taken." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  Westmeath  free- 
holder referred  to — "  Gentlemen, — The  page  of  history  will  record 
with  indignation  a  late  transaction  of  yours.  At  the  Midsummer 
Assizes  you  voted  a  service  of  plate  to  the  Officers  of  the  Wicklow 
Militia  for  their  exertion  in  preserving  the  peace  of  your  county. 
Before  I  animadvert  on  your  conduct  I  shall  take  a  short  review 
of  some  of  those  transactions  which  recommended  these  gentle- 
men to  your  gratitude  and  favour.  These  men  of  blood  from  the 
moment  they  entered  the  service  of  the  present  Administration 
(I  cannot  say  that  of  their  country),  foresaw  that  the  highroad 
to  preferment  was  to  wade  through  blood,  burn  houses,  immolate 
victims,  no  matter  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  to  support  the 
system  of  terror,  perhaps  upon  the  false  charge  of  the  basest  of 
assassins,  or  miscreants  called  an  informer ;  or  perhaps  their  own 
suggestion,  plunge  the  dagger  into  the  breasts  of  hoary  and  help- 
less age  ;  deprive  by  fire  and  sword  numerous  and  wretched 
families  of  the  means  of  existence,  and  like  their  bloody  proto- 
type, Cromwell  and  Bobespiere,  hunt  like  wild  beasts  (or  the 
Maroom  of  Jamaica),  the  object  of  their  vengeance,  whose  greatest 
crime  is  perhaps  their  being  Irishmen,  and  loving  their  country,** 

Amongst  the  many  cruelties  practised  by  the  officers  and  pri- 
vates of  this  regiment,  I  shall  mention  some  few  which  for 
enormity  have  not  been  exceeded  by  the  most  sanguinary  savages 
that  ever  disgraced  human  nature.  Hempenstal,  well  known  as 
the  '  Walking  Gallows/  with  a  party  of  his  regiment  marched  to 
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a  place  called  Gardenstown,  near  Moyvore.  Lovers  of  topography 
will  search  in  vain  the  ordnance  survey  maps  of  Westmeath 
for  the  townland  of  Gardenstown.  The  name  is  obliterated  from 
modern  atlases  of  the  county,  and  few  there  are  who  remember 
the  locality  by  that  name.  It  lay  near  the  cross-roads  of  Moyvore, 
adjoining  Templepatrick.  On  the  publication  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  "  Sham  Squire,"  some  of  Hempenstal's  Wicklow  des- 
cendants attempted  to  deny  that  their  unworthy  relative  converted 
his  tall  muscular  frame  into  a  temporary  gallows  to  hang  the  Irish 
enemies  of  his  gracious  Majesty  George  III.,  but  the  author,  the 
late  Mr.  W.  I.  Fitzpatrick,  quoted  the  Walking  Gallows's  own 
admission  on  cross-examination  on  the  trial  of  William  Kennedy 
of  Edenderry  at  Navan  on  the  8th  August,  1797,  that  he  placed 
a  rope  round  his  neck  and  threw  him  across  his  shoulder  in  order 
to  extort  from  him  the  names  of  his  accomplices.  But  Kennedy 
would  reveal  nothing  and  suffered  the  death  sentence.  Resembling,. 
as  history  and  tradition  presents  him  to  our  view,  the  crook- 
backed  tyrant  of  England  in  his  treachery  and  malignity  of  spirit, 
though  exercising  those  qualities  on  a  narrower  field,  the  simili- 
tude was  not  borne  out  in  all  its  points.  Traditional  reminiscences 
have  not  invested  Hempenstal  with  all  the  poetic  horrors  which 
the  rnuse  of  Shakespeare  has  blended  with  that  of  the  blood- 
stained Plantagenet.  Nevertheless,  in  ruthless  murders  and 
massacres  were  spent  some  years  of  his  literary  life,  sometimes 
playing  the  fool,  sometimes  the  hangman.  Converting  his  huge 
body  into  a  gallows,  he  seemed  indeed  to  have  an  appetite  for 
blood  in  general — Irish  and  Popish  blood  in  particular.  We  were 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  atrocities  committed  by  Hempenstal 
in  Moyvore  were  very  much  exaggerated,  were  it  not  for  the 
proofs  we  have  before  us  in  a  file  of  the  "  Press  Newspaper," 
which  coincides  with  the  traditions  of  the  peasantry. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write  there  resided  at  Gardenstown 
a  blacksmith  named  Edward  Carroll,  and  his  three  sons,  John, 
Thomas,  and  Edward.  The  old  man  was  70  years  of  age  at  the 
time,  but  was  vigorous  and  muscular  for  his  years.  The  sons 
were  stalwarth  fellows,  who  could  handle  a  pike,  or  forge  them,  to 
perfection.  They  were  United  Men  to  the  core,  and  manufac- 
tured scores  of  pikes  for  the  eventful  struggle  in  '98,  which  they 
did  not  live  to  witness.  They  were  long  suspected  by  the  local 
magnates,  who  ruled  the  district  and  who  held  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  people  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand.  Spies  were 
hired  to  watch  their  movements,  and  a  wretch  named  W— 
(as  there  are  several  of  the  name  living  in  the  Barony  of  Rath- 
con  rath,  and  some  in  the  Parish  of  Moyvore,  we  abstain  from 
giving  it,  but  there  is  no  secrecy  about  it  in  the  columns  of  the 
Press),  accepted  the  blood  money.  The  informer  was  a  young 
man  of  dissolute  habits,  and  was  a  member  of  a  notorious  band 
of  outlaws  and  desperadoes,  who  infested  South  Westmeath  at 
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that  time.  Under  the  guise  of  patriots  they  played  the  triple 
roll  of  defenders,  thieves,  and  bullies,  and  spies  when  needed  ; 
and  they  plundered  indiscriminately  friends  and  enemies  alike. 
The  rendezvous  of  the  gang  was  on  the  north  bank  of  the  little 
lake,  situated  at  the  rere  of  Mount  Dalton.  In  a  deep  glen, 
sheltered  on  every  side  by  low  Mils,  and  flanked  by  a  rushing 
rivulet,  was  the  outlaw's  home.  The  situation  chosen  by 

W and   his   comrades  was   undoubtedly  convenient  and 

romantic,  and  was  a  safe  place  for  shelter,  and  to  hide  stolen 
property.  It  was  a  wild  night  considering  that  it  was  early  in 
June.  The  flood  gates  of  heaven  poured  their  torrents,  the  wind 
rushed  angrily  through  the  still  darkness,  a,nd  the  lightning 
flashed  at  intervals.  A  lawless  gang  of  desperate  men  had 
assembled  in  the  sheeling  on  the  lonely  bank  of  the  little  lake, 
whose  waters  were  lashed  to  fury  by  the  pitiless  elements.  After 

food  and  drink  had  been  distributed  amongst  W 's  followers, 

it  was  arranged  that  the  night  coach,  which  used  to  travel 
between  Mullingar  and  Athlone,  should  be  plundered,  as  the 
storm  and  darkness  were  favourable  for  such  a  rash  and  daring 

enterprise.     Lots  having  been  cast,  it  fell  to  W to  order 

the  coachman  to  stop,  and  the  passengers  to  deliver  up  their 
money  or  their  lives.  The  journey  from  Mount  Dalton  to 
Killare,  though  not  long,  was  fatiguing  and  perilous,  but  the 
banditti  knew  every  pass  in  the  district.  On  sped  the  des- 
peradoes across  Sugar  Hill,  and  the  marshy  land  lying  east  of 
Corr,  till  Royal  Usnagh  was  reached.  They  entered  on  the  dark 
pass  enclosed  on  either  side  by  precipices,  which  rose  to  an  awful 
height  above  them  in  the  dim  starless  sky.  The  terrific  rage  of 
the  storm,  added  to  the  dead  of  night,  sweeping  across  the  wide 
historic  hill,  where  kings  and  princes  feasted  and  revelled  a 
thousand  years  before,  with  its  numerous  legends  of  ghosts  and 
fairies,  had  a  strange  effect  on  the  heart  of  W—  — ,  who  was 
cruel,  cowardly,  and  superstitious.  More  than  once  the  robber 
quailed,  but  his  comrades  encouraged  him  on  with  deep  draughts 
of  "  mountain  dew,"  made  on  the  bog  of  Killahee.  On  arriving 
at  Killare  the  miscreants  discovered  that  one  of  their  companions 
was  missing,  and  various  surmises  were  afloat  as  to  his  absence. 
One  said  that  he  might  have  stumbled  down  the  precipice, 
another  that  he  might  have  dropped  into  a  bog-hole,  a  third  that 
he  might  have  got  entangled  in  the  weeds  growing  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  which  they  had  to  ford,  a  fourth  that  he  had  run  away, 
and  was  an  informer.  The  last  surmise  turned  out  to  be  true. 
The  plundering  of  the  coach  was  planned  some  days  before,  and 
the  missing  comrade  reported  the  intended  outrage  to  an  officer 
of  the  Athlone  Yeomanry,  who  took  immediate  steps  to  frustrate 
the  designs  of  the  freebooters. 

After   refreshing   themselves   from   a  jar,    they    heard     the 
rumbling  noise  of  the  expected  vehicle  as  it  approached.     When 
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it  arrived  opposite  to  where  the  attacking  party  was  concealed, 
W—  —  shouted  out  in  a  husky  voice  to  the  coachman,  "  Pull 
up,  or  you  are  a  dead  man."  The  driver  obeyed.  The  guard 
asked  what  he  required.  He  replied,  "  money  or  your  lives,  and 
everything  of  value  in  the  coach."  The  door  was  suddenly 
opened,  and  a  discharge  of  firearms  from  the  passengers  inside, 
and  those  on  the  outside  of  the  coach  followed.  An  exclamation 
of  terror  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  midnight  marauders,  three  of 
whom  were  fatally  wounded.  The  unexpected  resistance  terrified 

the  plunderers,  as  they  calculated  on  an  easy  victory.     W 

and  three  of  his  comrades  were  captured  without  a  struggle  and 
conveyed  prisoners  to  Mullingar.  The  defenders  of  the  coach 
were  yeomen  under  command  of  an  officer  of  the  corps,  and  to 

whom  W 's  treacherous  comrade  communicated. the  intention 

of  the  gang.  The  leader  of  the  banditti  swore  against  his  three 
companions  in  crime,  and  they  were  hanged,  and  to  save  his 
wretched  life  he  volunteered  to  betray  the  secrets  of  the 
United  Irishmen  of  the  district.  Fortunately  he  knew  nothing 
about  their  movements,  save  the  manufacture  of  pikes,  and  where 

they  were  hid.     Two  days  after  the  events  narrated,  W was 

brought  to  Moyvore  under  a  strong  escort,  and  handed  over  to 
Hempenstal,  to  whom  he  revealed  all  he  knew,  and  what  he  did 
not  know  of  the  insurrectionary  movement.  The  informer's  first 
act  of  perfidy  was  to  accuse  Carroll  and  his  sons  of  making  the 
pikes,  after  which  he  piloted  the  military  to  the  graveyard  of 
Templepatrick  where  some  of  these  weapons  were  found  under 
tombstones  and  more  were  discovered  in  the  bogs  of  Dalystowii 
and  Williamstown.  Hempenstal,  in  the  presence  of  the  traitor, 

W ,  promised  protection  and  indemnity  to  old  Carroll  and 

his  family  if  he  would  quietly  surrender  up  all  his  arms.  The 
unfortunate  old  fellow  gave  the  monster  three  guns,  which  were 
no  sooner  received  than  he  with  his  own  hand  sabred  the  old  man 
through  the  heart,  and  then  had  the  three  sons,  young  men, 
butchered  in  cold  blood,  without  the  rites  of  the  Church.  The 
murderers  then  burned  and  destroyed  their  house,  the  hay,  and  in 
short,  every  bit  of  property  of  which  they  were  possessed.  The 
wife  and  child  of  one  of  the  sons  were  in  the  house  when 
set  fire  to  and  would  have  been  burned  had  not  one  of  the  soldiers 
dragged  them  out.  Hempenstal  said  that  if  the  bitch  (using  his 
own  words)  returned  or  made  the  least  noise,  she  should  share 
the  same  fate  as  the  rest  of  the  family.  This  bloody  transaction 
happened  about  two  o'clock  on  Monday,  19th  June.  He  then 
pressed  a  car  on  which  the  dead  bodies  were  thrown  and 
fro-n  thence  went  to  the  village  of  Moyvore,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  scene  of  the  murders,  where  he  arrested  three 
other  men— viz.,  Henry  Smyth,  John  Smith,  and  Michael 
Murray,  the  latter,  the  son  of  a  widow,  under  pretence  of  their 
being  United  Irishmen,  and  having  tied  them  to  the  car  on  which 
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the  mangled  remains  of  their  neighbours  were  placed,  they  were 
brought  three  miles  to  the  village  of  Ballymore.     In  those  days 
(as  we  had  frequently  to  remark)  arrest,  trial,  and  condemnation 
hurried    closely  on  the  heels   of  each   other.      The   condemned 
men  were  sons  of  poor  widows,   whose   support  they  were,  and 
whose  comfort  and  happiness  they  so  sedulously  studied  that  their 
old  days  knew  no  want,  and  their  humble  home  was  one  of  un- 
broken quiet  and   uninterrupted   repose.      Judge,   then,  gentle 
reader,  what  a  terrible  reverse  suddenly  overwhelmed  them,  when 
their  fine  manly  sons  were   mercilessly  seized  upon,  torn  from 
under  their  tranquil  roof,   dragged  to  a  fair  green,  manacled  and 
guarded,  and  shot  for  no  offence  save  that  of  loving  their  country 
—on  the  testimony  of  an  informer,  a  man  of  infamous  character, 
a  robber,  and  probably  a  murderer.      The  Lord  help  poor  Ireland 
and  the  Irish,    how  little    reason   have  they  ever  had  to  have  in 
their  hearts  a  single  hour's  good  will  towards  the  laws  or  the  law- 
givers, who  could  leave  such  reminiscences  as  these  to  mark  their 
cruel  sway  in  the  land  and  to  show  how  the  founts  of  justice  may 
be  muddled  when  merciless  oppression  becomes  the  order  of  the 
day.  However,  so  it  was,  but  our  present  tradition  and  report  of  this 
foul  transaction  reported  in  the  columns  of  the  Press  do  not  end 
there.  Oh,  no,  alas,  the  saddest  part  is  yet  to  come — so  sad  indeed, 
that  we  face  it  with  reluctance  and  think  of  it  with  a  shudder. 
A  glorious  summer  afternoon  saluted  the  beautiful  district.     But 
what  cavalcade  is  this  that  comes  so  rapidly  and  so  boisterously 
along  the  old  road  ;  here  they  come,  let  us  look  on.     There  was  a 
troop  of  the  Wicklow  Militia,  and  yeomen  under  the  command 
of  Hempenstal.     In  the  midst  of  their  rank  a  common  country 
horse  and  car  ;  the  bottom  of   the  vehicle  was  partially  sheeted, 
and  through  the  orifices  the  intestines   of  the  murdered  father 
Carroll  and  his  three  sons  protruded  and  became  tangled  round  the 
axle,  a  shocking  spectacle  to  behold,  whilst  the  crimson  torrent  of 
their  life  blood  was  traceable  all  along  the  route.     The  three  boys 
were  handcuffed  and  heavily  ironed.      At  either  side  of  the  well- 
guarded  vehicle  marched  a  drummer  and  a  fifer,  who  played  away 
the  well-known  tune  of  "  Croppies  Lie  Down"  for  the  bare  life  ; 
but  in  truth,  we  must  add,  that  this  loyal  tune  was  not  so  much 
intended  to  insult  the  manacled  prisoners  as  to  drown  the  shrill 
and  tremulous  screams  of  the  sorely  afflicted  old  mothers,  and  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  Smyths,  together  with  the  female  friends  of  the 
Carrolls,  for  none  of  the  male  relatives  dare  be  present,  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  who  sang  a  wild  caoine  of  sorrow,  interrupting 
now  and  then  with  fearful  maledictions  on  the  head  of  Hempen- 
stal, who  kept  in  advance  of  his  men,  and  appeared  to  care  very 
little  indeed  for  anything  but  the  completion  of  the  hideous  task. 
The  whole  party  soon  reached  the  place  of  execution — the  fair 
green  of  Ballymore,  which  at  that  time  was  an  angle  of  the  public 
road,  shaded  by  ash  and  poplar   trees.      Hempenstal's  object  in 
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bringing  the  dead  bodies  of  the  murdered  Carrolls  along  with  the 
two  Smyths  and  Murray  was  to  terrify  the  people,  it  being  fair 
day.  An  old  woman  named  McCormick,  a  native  of  Moyvore 
parish,  who  died  in  1893,  at  the  advanced  age  of  105,  in- 
formed the  writer  of  these  sketches,  that  she  had  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  transaction.  She  remembered  seeing  the 
car  leaving  Moyvore  (which  was  a  large  village  at  that  period, 
when  we  consider  that  40  houses  were  burnt  in  one  night.  At 
present  it  contains  only  12  houses),  with  its  dead  and  living 
freight,  and  the  blood-stained  road.  Hempenstal,  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  of  the  deliberate  and  sanguinary  deed ,  invited  several 
gentlemen  to  stay  and  see  what  he  called  "  pigeon  shooting."  It 
is  but  just  to  remark  that  Lord  Oxmanstown,  who  was  present  at 
the  slaughter,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  a  humane  man,  re- 
monstrated and  protested  against  the  cowardly  conduct  of  the 
"  Walking  Gallows,"  on  the  monstrous  cruelty  of  putting  men  to 
death,  who,  if  tried  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  an  impartial  jury, 
might  be  innocent  of  any  crime.  His  Lordship  begged  and  en- 
treated to  have  them  sent  to  jail  if  they  committed  any  offence, 
and  prosecuted  according  to  law,  if  any  proofs  could  be  brought 
against  them.  But  his  kind  and  Christian  efforts  proved  un- 
availing. Hempenstal  reminded  him  that  he  was  in  command. 
The  three  poor  boys  were  then  put  upon  their  knees,  and  the 
merciless  Hempenstal  ordered  his  myrmidons  to  fire,  which  they 
did,  and  the  victims  fell  to  the  ground,  completely  riddled,  in 
presence  of  their  afflicted  mothers  and  the  wife  of  one  of  them. 
The  "  Press  "  had  the  following  letter  and  comment  in  its  issue  of 
June  29th,  1797.  The  following  letter,  the  simple,  unadorned, 
and  genuine  expression  of  misery,  may  serve  better  than  the 
most  laboured  strains  of  eloquence,  to  show  that  the  hideous 
system  of  Murat  was  never  practiced  in  full  vigour,  but  against 
the  innocent,  unresisting  Irish  peasant.  We  make  no  comment 
upon  it.  Our  hearts  are  full  of  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  sufferers. 
May  Heaven  comfort  her  in  those  afflictions,  which  nothing  but 
the  grave  can  cure  : — 

Moyvore,  June  23rd,  1797. 

DKAK  JAMES. — To  my  great  grief  and  sorrow  I  have  to  inform  you  of 
the  untimely  death  of  your  two  brothers,  and  alas,  deprives  me  of  a  good 
husband.  It  is  tedious  to  insert  all  the  miseries  the  enemies  of  United 
Irishmen  has  brought  upon  this  neighbourhood,  but  particularly  of  the  town 
of  Moyvore,  where  there  were  forty  houses  and  tenements  burned  and 

levelled  to  the  ground,  on  Monday  last,  totally,  by  a  boy  named  W . 

son  of  Pat  W ,  who  was  taken  prisoner  for  robbery,  and  to  avoid  been 

hanged  or  shot,  turned  informer,  and  brought  in  innocent  and  guilty.  He 
first  discovered  where  they  were,  found  arms,  and  when  that  was  found 
true,  they  gave  him  credit  for  everything  he  swore  afterwards.  The  same 
day,  after  shooting  four  men,  Ned  Carroll  and  his  three  sons,  where  they 
found  the  arms,  they  took  poor  Jack  and  Harry,  together  with  one  Mick 
Murray,  and  when  they  could  not  get  any  information  from  them,  after 
getting  the  rites  of  the  church,  they  were  shot  on  the  fair  green  of 
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Ballymore.  We  waked  them  in  the  chapel  of  Moyvore,  where  no  man  dare  go 
near  us,  and  applied  to  the  Sculleys  to  show  us  where  we  Avould  bury  them 
in  Moranstown,  and  not  one  of  them  would  come  near  us  ;  nor  could  we  get 
one  to  carry  them,  until  Pat  Flanagan  gave  us  a  bed  to  carry  them  to 
Templepatrick,  where  we  buried  them.  Harry's  little  effects  were  saved,  but  on 
account  of  my  going  backward  and  forward  to  Ballymore. >  all  my  effects  were 
consumed  to  ashes,  as  there  was  no  one  to  carry  them  out.  So,  my  dear 
friend,  I  have  no  shelter  here,  and  I  will  impatiently  await  your  answer,  or 
if  you  can  afford  me  any  relief  let  me  know  it,  as  poor  Jack  relied  on  you  to 
relieve  his  children.  So  no  more  at  present  from  your  poor  disconsolate 
widow,  who  subscribes  herself  your  loving  sister-in-law. 

MARY  SMYTH. 

The  murder  of  seven  innocent  men  on  the  same  day  did  not 
satiate  Hempenstal's  thirst  for  blood,  as  the  following  extract 
from  the  "  Press  "  proves  : — 

On  the  fair  day  of  Ballymore,  a  poor  man  of  irreproachable  character, 
named  Keenan,  after  selling  his  cow,  had  his  hand  extended  to  receive  the 
price  of  her,  when  this  valiant  soldier,  Hempenstal,  struck  him  with  his 
sword  on  the  shoulder,  and  almost  severed  the  arm  from  his  body.  A  young 
man  named  Hynes,  a  mason,  passing  through  the  fair  on  his  way  home,  was 
attacked  by  the  same  ferocious  savage,  and  in  the  act  of  begging  his  life 
upon  his  knees,  was  cut  down  by  the  Lieutenant's  own !  hands,  and  was  left 
lying  for  dead.  A  priest,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  flew  to  the  victim 
and  administered  the  last  consolation  of  religion,  when  three  of  the  militia 
were  ordered  back,  and,  to  make  use  of  a  vulgar  phrase,  made  a  riddle  of  his 
body.  The  clergyman,  however,  escaped  unhurt.  The  Lieutenant  got 
somewhat  ashamed  of  this  bxisiness,  and  by  way  of  apology  for  his  conduct, 
alleged  that  stones  were  thrown,  though  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  no  such 
thing  happened.  The  Clerk  of  Mr.  J)illon,  Ballymahon,  being  in  the  fair 
transacting  his  master's  business,  was  so  maimed  by  this  brave  soldier  and 
his  party,  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Sixteen  persons  (whose  names  I 
have  carefully  entered)  were  so  cut,  maimed,  and  abused,  that  many  of  them 
are  rendered  miserable  objects  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

So  much  for  keeping  the  peace  of  the  country.  The  monster 
Hempenstal  and  his  bloodthirsty  band,  not  content  with  shedding 
the  blood  of  seven  innocent  men,  determined  to  have  a  bonfire 
to  celebrate  their  atrocity  by  burning  the  village  of  Moy- 
vore. The  feat  was  easily  accomplished,  as  the  houses  were 
thatched,  and  it  being  midsummer,  were  highly  inflammable.  The 
chivalrous  soldiers  of  his  Gracious  Majesty  George  III.  selected 
the  dead  hour  of  night  for  the  conflagration,  and  the  scenes  that 
followed  were  heartrending.  The  old,  young,  and  infirm — men 
and  women — huddled  together.  Some  of  them  naked  on  the 
street,  with  no  succour,  as  no  one  dare  approach  them,  nor  aid 
them,  lest  they  might  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  tyrant  — 
formed  a  scene  of  misery  of  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  Ireland 
at  the  period.  The  following  account  of  the  burning  is  from  the 
"  Press":— 

The  village  of  Moyvore  was  almost  at  the  dead  hour  of  night  set  on  fire  by 

direction  of  Hempenstal  and  Captain  O .    and   burned  to  the  ground. 

with  the  exception  of   six   houses.       Captain   O possessing  a  little 
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humanity,  seemed  to  feel  for  the  unparalleled  distress  the  burning occa. 
sioned.  while  this  modern  Nero  only  laughed  at  the  progress  of  the  de- 
structive element,  and  called  Captain  *O a  chicken-hearted  fellow  for 

his  seeming  compassion,  for  feeling  a  pang  at  the  miseries  he  himself 
had  created.  Seeing  numbers  of  his  fellow-creatures  petrified  with  horror, 
at  witnessing  their  little  properties  consumed,  and  afraid  to  make  the  least 
complaint,  seeing  that  military  execution  was  their  ^inevitable  fate  should 
they  make  the  least  murmur. 

Good  God,  is  this  the  way  to  make  the  Constitution  revered,  or 
the  Government  respected.  Had  Lord  North  still  lived,  and  had 
the  confidence  of  his  Majesty,  he  would  never  recommend  the  prac- 
tice of  those  measures  to  save  Ireland.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the 
Grand  Jury,  if  those  and  such  like  acts  are  the  meritorious  services 
whicli  have  rendered  the  gentlemen  of  the  Wicklow  Militia  so 
amiable  in  your  eyes,  I  blush  for  the  country  that  gave  me  birth, 
and  must  declare  that  his  Majesty  has  not  greater  enemies  than 
the  men  who  would  commit,  or  the  men  who  abet  and  encourage 
such  crimes.  What  do  you  teach  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
to  believe  by  such  conduct,  that  the  coercion  of  a  foreign  enemy 
would  be  a  mercy  compared  to  the  generous  efforts  (beyond  the 
law,  as  they  are  called),  of  your  own  military.  But,  gentlemen, 
let  me  ask  you,  would  it  not  have  been  more  decent,  even  com- 
plimentary, to  the  objects  of  your  esteem,  had  you  made  a 
collection  amongst  yourselves  for  the  service  of  plate  than  to 
attempt  to  saddle  upon  an  injured  county  a  tax  for  the  remune- 
ration of  murder.  I  shall  now  take  leave  of  you  for  the  present, 
trusting  that  you  are,  or  will  become,  ashamed  of  your  conduct. 
The  avenging  hand  of  God  has  struck  one  of  the  principal  springs 
which  heretofore  set  you  in  motion.  He  was  called  like  the 
tyrant  of  Russia  before  that  tribunal  where  no  ascendancy  will 
prevail,  but  that  of  virtue,  truth,  and  justice. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  served  as 
Grand  Jurors  at  the  Summer  Assizes,  1797,  and  who  generously 
voted  a  service  of  plate  to  Hempenstal,  the  Walking  Gallows,  at 
the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  : — 

Judges. — Hon.  Robert  Boyde,  John  Toler,  and  the  notorious 
Lord  Norbury, 

Hon.  Robert  Rochfort,  Hon.  Thomas  Pakenham,  Sir  Henry 
Tuite,  Sir  John  De  Blacquiere,  Bart. ;  Sir  Benjamin  Chapman, 
Bart. ;  Sir  Robert  Hodson,  Gustavus  Lambert,  Gustavus  Roch- 
fort, William  Smyth,  James  Nugent,  Ralph  Smyth,  Richard 
Reynell,  George  Glib  born,  J.  M.  Barry,  James  Fetherstonhaugh, 
Cuthbert  Fetherstonhaugh,  Anthony  O'Reilly,  J.  Fetherston- 
haugh, Richard  Reynell,  Charles  Lyons,  Alexander  Murray, 
Philip  Batty,  Francis  Evans,  M.  N.  O'Connor,  High  Sheriff; 
Frank  Battersby,  Sub-Sheriff. 

The  Hon.  Robert  Rochfort,  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury,  was 
third  son  of  Robert,  first  Earl  of  Belvidere,  by  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  Richard,  third  Viscount  Moles  worth.  The  Earl  kept 
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his  wife  a  close  prisoner  for  27  years  in  Gaulstown  House,  which, 
at  the  present  time,  belongs  to  Lord  Kilmaine.  It  is  said  that 
jealousy  was  the  cause  of  it.  He  was  born  in  1743,  married 
Frances,  daughter  of  John  Nugent,  of  Clonlost.  He  married 
secondly,  in  1789,  Anne,  daughter  of  William  Smyth,  Drumcree, 
and  died  suddenly,  without  issue,  in  1797,  shortly  after  the 
Assizes,  and  before  the  service  of  plate  was  purchased.  The  Hon. 
Thomas  Pakenham,  born  in  1857,  was  the  third  son  of  Thomas, 
iirst  baron  of  Longford,  created  in  1756.  He  entered  the  Royal 
Navy  and  attained  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Red,  and  G.C.B. 
He  married,  in  1785,  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Staples,  and  settled  at  Coolure.  He  died  in  1836.  Sir  Henry 
Tuite,  Sonna,  born  in  1741,  was  second  son  of  Sir  Henry  Tuite, 
sixth  baronet.  He  succeeded  his  half-brother  Sir  George,  who 
was  foully  murdered  on  the  17th  February,  1783,  about  10  o'clock 
at  night.  He  had  a  small  favourite  King  Charles  spaniel  lying 
on  a  chair  beside  him,  whose  brains  were  beaten  out  as  well  as  his 
master's  by  some  blunt  instrument.  There  was  not  any  robbery 
committed,  neither  were  the  papers  in  the  study  disturbed.  The 
murderer  was  never  discovered.  Sir  Henry  served  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  He  married  in  1784,  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Thomas 
•Cobble,  of  Newbridge,  and,  dying  in  1805,  without  issue,  was 
succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  nephew,  Sir  George,  only  son  of 
Mark  Anthony,  the  second  brother.  Sir  John  De  Blackquiere, 
afterwards  elevated  to  the  peerage  for  aiding  Pitt  and 
Castlereagh  to  accomplish  the  Act  of  Union,  was  of  French 
descent.  The  first  position  he  obtained  from  the  Government 
was  Ranger  of  Phoenix  Park.  The  situation  was  a  remunerative 
one,  as  he  was  permitted  to  feed  any  number  of  cattle  he  required 
on  it.  Eventually  he  became  a  Member  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and  for  a  time  was  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  France.  He  was 
appointed  as  a  spy  to  watch  the  movements  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  the  Pretender,  as  his  English  enemies  dubbed  him  on 
the  Continent  and  his  Jacobite  followers.  The  following  extract 
is  from  the  late  Mr.  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick's  work,  "  Ireland  before 
the  Union  "  : — 

An  impression  that  we  are  misinformed  in  reference  to  a  statement  made 
by  us  that  the  papers  of  Lord  De  Blacquiere.  who,  next  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, proved  the  most  efficient  agent  in  seducing  votes  for  the  Union,  were 
bought  up  by  the  Government  from  his  descendants  I  have  submitted  the 
passage  in  question  to  the  representative  of  the  late  Lord  De  Blacquiere.  He 
.assured  us  that  our  assertion  as  regards  the  purchase  is  correct.  The  papers 
filled  three  volumes,  bound  with  silver  clasps.  He  required  only  ,£100  for 
each  volume,  and  the  papers  having  been  examined  at  the  Home  Office,  his 
terms  were  accepted.  Previous,  however,  to  receiving  a  cheque  for  the 
amount  he  was  required  to  sign  a  document,  pledging  himself  not  to  publish 
any  copy  of  the  letters  thus  bought.  Lord  De  Blacquiere's  family  still  hold 
;i  quantity  of  paper's  of  a  political  character,  which  they  have  courteously 
consented  to  let  us  see,  if  on  inquiry  the  document  which  was  signed  does 
not  present  any  legal  obstacle.  We  are  informed^that  the  most  interesting 
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of  the  three  volumes  was  the  one  containing  diplomatic  inquiries  and  corre- 
spondence of  Sir  John  De  Blacquiere  when  Secretary  to  the  British  Embassy 
to  France  in  1771,  and  had  immediate  reference  to  the  movements  of  the 
Pretender,  Prince  Charles  Edward. 

The  historical  works  which  have  been  written  on  the  Union 
record  the  great  exertion  of  Sir  John  De  Blacquiere  to  promote  it. 
Harrington,  in  his  tf  Recollections  of  his  own  Times,"  supplies  the 
following  account  of  the  Union  lord  : — 

Sir  John  De  Blacquiere  flew  at  higher  game  than  the  other  baronets, 
though  he  occasionally  fell  into  the  trammels  of  Sir  John  Hamilton.  Sir 
John  De  Blacquiere  was  a  little  deaf  of  one  ear,  for  which  circumstance  he 
gave  a  very  singular  account.  His  seat,  when  Secretary,  was  the  outside  one 
on  the  Treasury  Bench,  next  to  a  gangway,  and  he  said  that  so  many  mem- 
hers  used  to  come  perpetually  to  whisper  to  him  that  the  buzz  of  importunity 
was  so  heavy  and  continuous  that  before  one  claimant's  words  had  got  out  of 
his  ear  the  demand  of  another  forced  its  way  in,  till  the  ear-drum,  being 
overcharged,  absolutely  burst,  which,  he  said,  turned  out  conveniently 
enough,  as  he  was  then  obliged  to  stuff  the  organ  tight,  and  tell  every 
gentleman  that  his  physician  had  directed  him  not  to  use  that  ear  at  all  and 
the  other  as  little  as  possible. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  his  Star  of  the  Bath  over  rather 
shabby  clothes,  and  his  black  visage  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a 
Jew,  and  in  one  instance  an  honest  rustic  mistook  him  for  one. 
This  remarkable  man,  who,  as  Lord  Cornwallis  records,  governed 
Ireland  for  years,  died  August  the  27th,  18 — ,  aged  80  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  who  was  born  in  177(5.  He  en- 
tered the  Austrian  service  early  in  life  and  was  in  several  engage- 
ments and  was  twice  wounded.  He  lived  a  very  retired  life,  and 
dying  unmarried  in  1844  (he  was  father  of  Edmund  De  Blac- 
quiere, who  died  in  November,  1896,  at  Portloman)  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  William,  the  third  baron,  who  attained  the 
rank  of  general  in  the  army,  died  by  his  own  hand  in  1851.  The 
De  Blacquiere  family  is  extinct  in  Westmeath.  Edmund  was  the 
last  of  them.  A  brother  of  his,  who  earl}7  in  life  was  a  captain 
in  the  army,  about  14  years  ago  tramped  this  county  as  a  fashion- 
able mendicant.  He  was  charged  a  few  years  ago  in  London  with 
obtaining  goods  and  money  under  false  pretences,  and  suffered 
imprisonment.  Sir  Benjamin  Chapman,  the  first  baronet  of  the 
name,  obtained  the  title  in  1782.  He  married  Miss  Anne  Lowther, 
and  died  without  issue  in  1810.  Sir  Robert  Hoclson,  first  baronet 
of  the  name,  resided  at  Tuitestown,  now  Greenpark.  He 
was  born  in  1747  and  obtained  the  title  in  1789. 
He  served  as  sheriff  for  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and 
Cavan,  and  this  county  in  1776.  He  married,  first  his  cousin, 
Anne,  only  daughter  of  Foster  Adair,  of  Hollybrook,  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  by  whom  he  obtained  that  estate.  He  had 
not  by  this  marriage  any  issue  surviving.  He  married  secondly, 
Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Brent  Neville,  of  Ashbrook,  county 
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Dublin.  He  died  in  1809.  Gustavus  Lambert— The  first  of 
this  family,  Sir  Oliver  Lambert,  came  to  Ireland  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  as  an  officer  under  Essex.  Charles  Lambert  was  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  Earl  in  1647  as  Earl  of  Cavan.  The  family  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  land  in  the  barony  of  Moycashel.  Gustavus 
who  voted  for  the  service  of  plate  to  Hempenstal  and  his  friends, 
received  from  the  Government  in  1800,  £15,000  for  the  dis- 
franchisement  of  the  borough  of  Kilbeggan,  of  which  he  was 
landlord.  Gustavus  Hume  Rochfort  was  nephew  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Belvidere.  He  represented  this  county  in  Parliament  for 
many  years.  It  is  said  that  he  virtually  held  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  people  of  Westmeath  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
There  are  many  dark  traditions  of  his  tyranny  and  cruelty  still 
extant  amongst  the  peasantry.  He  died  in  1824.  There  were 
three  William  Smyths  in  1797,  landed  proprietors,  in  this 
county — William  of  Drumcree,  already  referred  to,  William  of 
Glenanea,  or  Ralphedale,  and  William  of  Barbaraville.  William 
of  the  last-named  place  was  born  in  1761.  He  married  in  1783 
Catherine,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Meade  Ogle,  M.P. 
for  Drogheda.  He  died  in  1812.  William  Thomas,  of  Glenanea, 
married,  in  1792,  Anne  Lucinda,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Loftus,  of  Killyon,  county  Meath.  He  died  in  1818. 
There  were  two  James  Nugents  in  1797  eligible  to  serve  as 
Grand  Jurors,  viz.,  James  of  Clonlost,  and  James  Count  Nugent 
of  Ballinacor ;  consequently,  we  are  unable  to  say  which  of  them 
acted  the  generous  donor  to  the  officers  of  the  Wicklow  Militia. 
James,  Count  Nugent,  was  born  in  1742.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Oliver  D' Alton,  of  Mount  Dalton.  He  succeeded  to 
the  title  in  right  of  his  mother.  He  married,  first,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Henry  Brown,  Bushtown,  county  Dublin,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  and  married,  secondly,  Matilda,  eldest  daughter  of  Con- 
stantine  O'Donel,  of  Larkfield,  in  the  county  Leitram,  and  died 
at  Ballinacor  in  1811.  James,  of  Clonlost,  was  born  in  1766. 
He  served  as  sheriff  in  1799,  and  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Westmeath  Militia.  He  died  in  1832.  Richard  Reynell,  of 
Reynella.  George  Clibborn  then  resided  at  Moate  Castle. 
James  Middleton  Berry — The  family  of  Berry  came  originally 
from  Wales,  where  they  possessed  a  large  estate  called  Middleton. 
They  settled  in  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  received  a 
grant  of  Eglish  Castle  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  where  they  re- 
sided for  several  years.  James  Middleton  Berry,  Ballynegal, 
was  born  in  1745.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Longworth  (who  assumed  the  name  of  Dames  on  succeeding  to 
the  estates  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Dames).  He 
died  in  1823.  James  Fetherston-H.  Bracklyn,  from  1774  to 
1822.  He  married  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  baronet.  Cuthbert  Fetherston-H,  son  of  Cuthbert,  of 
Dardistown,  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  reside  at  Mosstown. 
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He  married,  in  1 770,  Mary,  daughter  of  Theobald  Wolfe  (probably 
the  maternal  father  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  the  founder  of  the 
United  Irishmen's  Society)  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  Barrister  at- 
Law.  He  died  in  1817.  Anthony  O'Reilly,  of  Benison  Lodge, 
in  this  county,  was  second  son  of  James  O'Reilly,  county  Cavan. 
He  was  murdered  in  Benison  Lodge  in  September,  1803.  The 
murderer  was  never  discovered,  but  it  was  strongly  suspected  and 
generally  believed  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  his  steward, 
Charles  Lyons  Lediston,  great  grand-uncle  of  the  present  owner  ; 
he  was  born  in  1748,  entered  the  army  and  attained  the  rank  of 

major  in  the  Regiment ;    was  at  the   siege  of  Gibraltar, 

during  the  blockade,  with  Captain  Tuite,  of  Sonna,  and  Major 
Vignolles  (who  afterwards  entered  Holy  Orders,  and  officiated  for 
many  years  in  the  French  chapel  at  Portarlington).  He  retired 
from  the  army,  and  died  about  the  year  1709.  Alexander 
Murray,  Mount  Murray. — The  Murray  family  came  to  Ireland 
from  Scotland.  They  were  staunch  supporters  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty.  Alexander  entered  the  army  as  Captain  in  the  14th 
Regiment  of  Foot,  and  died,  unmarried,  in  1799.  The  family  of 
Batty  came  originally  from  England,  and  settled,  about  the  year 
1690,  at  Bally healy  in  this  county.  Philip  Batty  was  father  of 
Espine,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Irish  Bar  ;  he  was  author 
of  "  Batty's  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  King's  Bench."  The  family 
of  Evans  came  from  Wales,  and  has  been  resident  in  this  county 
for  many  generations.  They  possessed  estates  in  the  counties  of 
Mayo,  Tyrone,  Monaghan,  Dublin,  and  Westmeath.  Francis 
Evans,  the  donor  of  the  service  of  plate,  died  about  the  year  1839. 
He  resided,  we  believe,  at  Newforest,  near  Tyrrellspass.  Maurice 
N.  O'Connor,  who  served  as  High  Sheriff,  was  son  of  John 
O'Connor,  of  Mountpleasant,  King's  County.  He  was  grandson, 
on  the  maternal  side,  of  Prime  Sergeant  Richard  Malone,  brother 
of  the  famous  Sir  Anthony  Malone.  The  Prime  Sergeant  repre- 
sented the  borough  of  Fore  for  years  in  the  Irish  Parliament. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WILSON'S  HOSPITAL. 

CHAPTER    OF    BUTCHERIES    AND    BURNINGS. 

Yet  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceased, 
The  victor's  soul  was  not  appeased  ; 
The  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 
The  devouring  flames  and  murderous  steel. 
The  pious  mother  doomed  to  death, 
Forsaken,  wanders  o'er  the  heath; 
The  bleak  winds  whistle  round  her  head, 
The  helpless  orphans  cry  for  bread. 
While  the  warm  blood  bedews  my  veins, 
And  unimpaired  remembrance  reigns, 
Resentment  to  my  country's  fate 
Within  my  filial  heart  shall  beat 
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In  the  autumn  of  1798,  after  the  attempt  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  gain  their  emancipation  had  been  completely  defeated  ; 
after  every  armed  body  had  been  dispersed  or  had  surrendered 
except  a  few  daring  men  that  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains 
of  Wicklow  under  their  intrepid  leader,  Michael  Dwyer,  while 
military  tribunals,  house  burnings,  shootings,  torture,  and  every- 
thing of  devastation  were  desolating  and  overwhelming  the 
defenceless  inhabitants,  three  French  frigates  anchored  in  the 
bay  of  Killala  on  the  22nd  August  with  1,000  Frenchmen  fully 
equipped  under  General  Humbert  to  aid  the  insurgents.  Up  to 
that  period  Westmeath  was  tranquil,  save  a  skirmish  near 
Kilbeggan  on  the  16th  June.  Of  course  there  were  many  acts  of 
cruelty  and  tyranny  perpetrated  by  some  of  the  ruling  magnates, 
reprisals,  and  daring  acts  of  individual  bravery  performed.  On 
the  news  of  the  landing  of  the  French  being  circulated  through- 
out the  country,  numbers  of  the  sturdy  peasantry  exhumed  from 
bogs,  glens  and  caverns  their  pikes  and  guns,  and  resolved  to  strike 
a  blow  for  Ireland.  The  strength  of  their  foreign  allies  was 
greatly  exaggerated,  as  no  one  thought  that  the  Government  of 
the  great  French  Republic  would  send  the  small  force  of  1,000 
men  to  carry  on  a  war  against  Britain,  who  had  80,000  regular 
troops  to  oppose  them,  exclusive  of  militia,  yeomanry,  and  armed 
loyalists.  On  Wednesday,  the  5th  September,  '98,  a  number  of 
United  Irishmen  assembled  at  Skeagh  Hill,  a  short  distance  west 
of  the  village  of  Rathconrath,  and  two  miles  west  of  Moyvore. 
They  were  under  command  of  a  brave  young  fellow,  James 
Maloney,  a  native  of  the  locality.  At  that  time  there  resided  a 
family  at  Skeagh  named  Turner,  loyalists  of  the  first  order. 
The  Turners  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  their  neighbours  in 
consequence  of  their  boasted  loyalty  to  the  person  and  throne  of 
King  George,  and  their  contempt  for  the  mere  Irish  and  their 

aspirations,  whom  they  termed  d d  Papist  rebels  that  should 

be  hanged.  Many  of  the  insurgents  knew  the  Turners  and  their 
hatred  of  their  rebel  neighbours,  and  they  resolved  to  punish 
them  for  their  treason  to  Ireland,  and  their  rabid  animosity.  A 
council  of  war  was  held,  when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
they  should  be  "  smoked  out,"  or  in  other  words  the  house  burned 
over  them.  Fortunately  for  the  doomed  family  a  farmer  (Edward 
O'Neill  (grandfather  of  the  present  Mr.  Edward  O'Neill)  who 
had  great  influence  with  many  of  the  United  men,  dissuaded 
them  from  the  rash  act.  He  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  mean 
and  cowardly  to  attack  a  defenceless  family,  and  not  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  ruling  classes.  His  intervention  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  the  Turners  were  spared.  The  insurgents 
marched  to  Ballynacargy,  from  thence  to  Baronston,  which  they 
surrounded.  Richard  Malone,  better  known  as  Baron  Sunderlin, 
resided  at  the  time  in  the  ancestral  mansion,  but  as  he  was  a  good 
landlord,  kind  and  indulgent  to  his  poorer  neighbours  and  the 


Wilson's  Hospital. 


[.I.  T. 


Cooksboro'   House,  showing  tin-  window-  and  door  as  altered  l>y 

Mr.  Cooki-  to  tin1  pattern  of  his  chairs.  [j.  T. 

To  face  pagf,  34. 
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good  name  his  family  bore  for  generations,  they  retired  without 
doing  the  slightest  injury  to  life  or  property.  Forty  thousand 
insurgents  were  expected  to  assemble  at  the  Crooked  Wood  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Humbert,  who 
was  expected  to  take  Granard  and  enter  into  Ulster,  when  the 
news  reached  them  of  an  overwhelming  force  of  royalists  under 
Cornwallis,  establishing  their  headquarters  at  Ballinalee.  It  was 
to  join  the  Crooked  Wood  insurgents  that  the  Skeagh  contingent 
mobilized.  It  was  believed  in  1798  by  the  disaffected  of  the  dis- 
trict that  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war  belonging  to  the 
yeomanry  corps  of  Ballinalack  and  Bunbrosna  were  stored  in 
Wilson's  Hospital,  which  is  a  short  distance  from  the  last-named 
village.  On  the  summit  of  a  hill  stands  the  Hospital,  founded 
and  endowed  by  Andrew  Wilson,  of  Piercefield,  for  the  support 
and  education  of  160  Protestant  boys,  with  whom  an  apprentice 
fee  of  ,£10  is  given  on  leaving  the  schools,  and  for  20  old  male 
Protestants.  The  inhabitants  of  Westmeath  have  the  preference, 
but  those  of  the  adjacent  counties  are  also  eligible.  The  house  is 
a  handsome  building  in  the  form  of  a  square,  adorned  with  a 
cupola  and  two  receding  wings,  connected  by  a  corridor,  one  which 
includes  the  schoolroom  and  a  dormitory,  and  the  other  the 
dining-hall  and  a  dormitory,  and  there  is  a  church  handsomely 
fitted  up.  On  the  5th  September,  1798,  a  number  of  the  Bun- 
brosna yeomen  guarded  the  establishment,  and,  like  their  martial 
brethren  of  Killucan  celebrated  in  a  well-known  song,  they  were 
not  remarkable  for  any  daring  feats  of  arms,  save  to  string  up  a 
poor  croppy  or  a  rebel  from  the  nearest  tree.  It  was  dark  when 
the  insurgents  surrounded  the  building,  and  when  the  gallant 
defenders  were  called  on  to  surrender  it  a  doughty  little  sergeant, 
who  appeared  to  have  been  enjoying  the  good  things  provided, 
answered  from  a  window,  (l  Ye  can  have  it,  jintlemen,  and  wel- 
come. Sarra  bit  of  us  are  «oing  to  get  our  bones  broke  over  it." 
The  defenders  retreated  by  a  back  way,  felicitating  themselves  on 

their  happy  escape  from  the  b y  rebels  and  croppies.     On  the 

retirement  of  the  defenders  of  the  garrison  the  screams  of  the 
boys  and  old  men  were  heartrending,  as  they  expected  an 
instant  and  ignominious  death,  but  Maloney  assured  them  that 
they  were  as  safe  as  "  meal  in  a  chest ;  "  that  the  United  Irish- 
men did  not  make  war  on  old  men  and  children,  and  he  kept  his 
word.  Not  one  of  the  inmates  was  insulted  nor  molested.  The 
following  morning,  Tuesday,  6th  September,  at  an  early  hour,  the 
temporary  occupants  of  the  hospital  were  roused  into  activity  by 
the  roar  of  artillery  some  distance  north.  A  hasty  council  of 
war  was  held,  when  it  was  resolved  that  the  building  should  be 
abandoned  as  they  had  no  means  of  defending  it  or  resisting  a 
siege.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
battle,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  tradition  of  the 
peasantry  : — 
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This  building  had  already  been  seized  and  plundered  in  the  morning  of 
the  same  day  by  another  body  of  rebels,  who,  on  the  arrival  of  the  defeated 
column  from  Granard,  were  taking  measures,  we  are  told,  to  butcher  28 
Protestants  the  succeeding  day,  6th  September,  who  had  been  brought 
thither,  presumably  from  the  neighbouring  county,  when  they  were  pre- 
vented by  the  approach  of  a  small  body  of  troops  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  This  was  under  Lord  Longford,  Yeomen  and  the  Argyle 
Fencibles,  about  200  or  300  at  a  time.  Major  Porter,  who  had  one  field 
piece,  commanded  the  Fencibles.  About  500  rebels,  armed  with  firelocks, 
marched  from  the  Hospital  to  meet  these  troops  near  the  village  of  Bun- 
brusna.  After  an  abortive  attempt  of  some  of  the  party  to  seize  the  field 
piece  by  an  imperilous  onset,  in  which  by  a  discharge  of  grape-shot  many  of 
them  suffered,  the  rebels  maintained  the  contest  not  long.  In  their  flight  a 
party  of  them  took  refuge  in  a  farm-house  and  offices,  which,  in  consequence, 
were  burned,  and  many  of  the  rebels  perished  in  the  flames.  The  troops, 
as  daylight  failed,  lay  on  their  arms  all  night,  with  intent  to  attack  the  Hospi- 
tal early  next  morning,  but  it  was  found  to  be  evacuated  by  the  rebels,  whose 
loss  of  men  is  reported,  by  very  doubtful  authority,  to  have  been  near  200 
killed  and  wounded,  while  that  of  the  Soyal  troops  were  only  two  men  of 
the  artillery,  shot  by  one  rebel  from  behind  a  hedge. 

Gordon's  account  of  the  action  reads  like  fiction.  He  estimates 
the  British  loss  at  two  men  killed  by  one  rebel.  We  wonder 
what  were  500  insurgents  doing  for  three  hours.  His  story  about 
murdering  Protestant  prisoners  is  a  pure  concoction.  The  insur- 
gents had  possession  of  the  Hospital  on  the  night  of  the  5th 
September,  and  not  one  connected  with  the  establishment  was 
injured.  The  tradition  of  the  battle  is  that  the  loyalists  had 
five  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  field,  and  these  effected  ruinous  gaps 
in  the  ranks  of  the  patriots,  whose  only  arms  were  a  few  guns, 
pikes,  scythes,  and  forks.  Three  times  the  devoted  little  band 
endeavoured  to  drive  the  artillerymen  from  the  guns,  exposed  to 
a  decimating  discharge  of  grape-shot  and  harrassed  in  flank  by 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  thrice  were  they  repulsed  with  fearful 
loss.  Unable  to  maintain  their  position  they  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions. About  a  half  mile  from  the  scene  of  carnage  some  of  the 
wearied  and  worn-out  insurgents,  particularly  the  Longford  and 
Cavan  men,  sought  safety  and  shelter  in  a  farmhouse  and  offices, 
which  the  owner  had  abandoned  to  avoid  the  fury  and  cruelty  of 
the  yeomen,  some  of  whom  were  his  neighbours.  The  premises 
were  quickly  surrounded  by  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  what 
followed  casts  into  the  shade  the  burning  of  the  barn  at  Sculla- 
bogue.  Musgrove  and  other  Government  historians  make  no 
mention  of  the  conflagration  near  Bunbrosna,  although  they 
devote  whole  chapters  to  the  Wexford  horrors.  The  night  of 
the  6th  September,  1798,  was  made  hideous  by  the  perpetration 
of  that  fearful  deed  of  vengeance.  The  first  act  of  the  military 
was  to  set  fire  to  the  dwelling-house  and  offices,  which  were 
thatched.  The  insurgents  inside  had  no  means  of  defending 
themselves,  particularly  against  the  devouring  element.  They 
offered  to  surrender  unconditionally,  but  this  was  refused,  and 
as  the  unfortunate  fellows  rushed  from  the  scorching  flames  they 
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were  mercilessly  shot  clown,  and  those  who  escaped  the  bullet  fell 
beneath  the  sabre  and  bayonet  of  the  savage  foe.  After  about 
twenty  minutes  the  roof  of  the  burning  building  fell  in,  and  not 
another  groan  was  heard  nor  prayer  for  mercy.  English  ven- 
geance was  satiated.  The  folio \ving  day  the  houses  of  the 
peasantry  within  a  radius  of  four  miles  were  searched,  and 
wherever  a  wounded  insurgent  was  found  or  one  suspected  of 
being  concerned  in  the  rising  they  were  unceremoniously 
butchered  in  cold  blood.  The  loyalist  force  not  being  provided 
with  ropes  to  hang  the  prisoners  taken  despatched  them  by  the 
bullet.  Even  boys  were  thus  murdered  mercilessly,  and  the 
girls  were  subjected  to  a  worse  fate.  Since  the  days  of  Cromwell 
there  were  no  such  atrocities  committed  in  Westmeath  as  those 
perpetrated  by  the  cowardly  yeomen,  and  even  after  the  lapse  of 
time  since  then,  the  heart  grows  sick  of  the  contemplation  of 
them.  In  a  house  near  Leney  a  number  of  insurgents  sought 
safety  after  the  engagement.  Some  women  and  girls  of  the 
neighbourhood  assembled  to  inquire  after  their  husbands,  brothers, 
fathers  and  lovers.  The  house  was  surrounded  by  yeomen  and 
fencibles.  The  weary  rebels  were  dragged  out  and  shot  in  pre- 
sence of  the  terrified  females  without  any  exception.  Some  of 
the  condemned  in  the  names  of  their  wives,  their  little  ones,  and 
their  aged  parents  entreated  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  officer 
commanding.  Others  sought  pity  where  it  was  only  to  be  found 
at  the  feet  of  the  God  of  their  forefathers,  and  some  there 
were  who  waved  their  hands  and  shouted  defiantly, 
"  Erin-Go-Bragh."  Castlereagh,  writing  to  Mr.  Wickham, 
Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  says,  "  Letters  from 
Mullingar  state  that  a  decisive  advantage  was  gained  yesterday 
at  Wilson's  Hospital,  near  that  town,  by  a  company  of  yeomen 
commanded  by  Lord  Longford,  supported  by  a  detachment  of 
regular  troops.  The  rebels  lost  about  150  killed  and  were 
dispersed." 

The  morning  after  the  battle,  or  rather  massacre,  the  field  of 
slaughter  presented  an  appalling  appearance.  Numbers  of  un- 
buried  United  men  were  strewn  about  the  lawn  and  adjoining 
field.  There  were  no  wounded,  as  they  were  mercilessly  dis- 
patched by  the  savage  yeomen,  with  barbarous  ferocity  ;  and  the 
bodies  of  those  hanged  the  previous  day,  by  orders  of  the  ruth- 
less commander,  were  dangling,  in  the  autumnal  breeze,  from  the 
temporary  gallows,  hastily  constructed  for  their  execution,  and  to 
intensify  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  numbers  of  weeping  women — 
the  wives,  sisters,  mothers,  and  lovers  of  the  slahi — were  to  be 
seen  moving  about  the  dead  bodies,  in  search  of  their  friends,  and 
when  one  was  discovered,  the  heartrending  screams  of  the  females 
were  piteous  in  the  extreme.  No  men  were  to  be  seen,  as  they 
dare  not  approach  under  penalty  of  death.  Numbers  of  the 
United  men  had  carried  away  their  comrades  who  were  slightly 
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wounded,  and  sought  refuge  on  the  islands  in  Lough  Derravaragh 
and  Lough  Iron,  while  the  tall  bullrushes  along  the  banks  of  the 
Inny  afforded  temporary  shelter  to  others. 

To  the  Memory  of  the  Sleeping  Brave,  who  Fell  at  the  Battle 
of  Wilson's  Hospital,  Thursday,  September  6th,  1798  :— 

THE^WAIL    OF    THE    WOMEN    AFTER    THE    BATTLE. 

Alas  !  how  sad  by  Shannon's   flood, 

The  blush  of  morning  sun  appears 
To  men  who  gave  for  us  their  blood ; 

Ah  !  what  can  woman  give  but  tears. 

How  still  the  field  of  battle  lies, 

No  shouts  upon  the  breezes  blow, 
We  heard  our  dying  country's  cries, 

We  sit  deserted  and  alone. 

Why  thus  collected  on  the  strand, 

Whom  you  the  God  of  mercy  saves  ; 
Will  ye  forsake  your  native  land — 

Will  ye  desert  your  brothers'  graves  ? 

Their  graves  gave  forth  a  fearful  groan, 

Oh  !  guard  our  orphans  and  our  wives, 
Like  us,  make  Erin's  fate  your  own, 

Like  us,   for  her  yield  up  your  lives. 

Why,  why  such  haste  to  bear  abroad, 

The  witness  of  your  country's  shame  ; 
Stand  by  your  altars  and  her  God, 

He  yet  may  build  her  up  a  name. 

Then  should  her  foreign  children  hear 

Of  Erin  free  and  blest  once  more, 
Will  they  not  curse  their  father's  fear, 

That  left  too  soon  their  native  shore. 

Though  I  can  boast  no  animating  song 

To  melt  the  lover  or  inspire  the  brave, 
Yet  love  of  country  bids  me  leave  the  busy  throng, 

To  tread  in  sorrow  o'er  their  bloody  grave. 

Then  gracious  power  who  taught  the  shepherd  swains 

To  sing  the  glory  of  Immanuel's  birth, 
Teach  me  in  pious  friendship's  humble  strain 

To  mourn  the  heroes  Avho  sleep  beneath  the  earth. 

For  hear  the  brave,  the  generous  men  exclaim, 
When  the  degrading  hurdle  ceased  to  move, 

And  from  his  car  the  bloody  hangman  came, 
With  terrors  more  than  human  strength  to  prove. 

Hail !  harbinger  of  everlasting  peace, 

In  manly  accents  they  addressed  the  stage, 
When  soon  the  sorrows  of  their  souls  would  cease, 

And  join  the  saints  of  every  former  age. 
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O'er  thy  loved  grave  the  children  yet  unborn 

May  shed  a  tear,  when  told  by  history's  page, 
How  they  from  friends  and  aged  parents  torn, 

Braved  all  the  horrors  of  the  bloody  stage. 

Sin-prised,  perhaps,  to  read  the  mournful  tale, 

The  rising  youth  will  ask  their  aged  sire — 
Was  Ireland  conquered,  did  her  foes  prevail? 

(.)  !  where  was  then  your  patriotic  fire. 

Or  did  British  laws  such  a  sacrifice  require  ? 

No  foreign  foe  that  ever  ploughed  the  waves, 
Or  crossed  the  Shannon,  methink  the  sire  replies, 

Could  leave  us  weeping  o'er  so  sad  a  grave. 

For  love  of  country  they  nobly  died. 

And  many  a  patriot  in  the  battlefield  ; 
Though  justice  and  mercy  were  to  them  denied, 

Strong  love  of  freedom  did  their  bosoms  swell. 

And  must  we  sink  beneath  oppression's  weight, 

Forbid  it,  Heaven  !  O  1  may  thy  mighty  arm 
Protect  the  friendless,  the  enslaved  poor ; 

O  1  let  thy  grace  their  sinking  spirits  charm, 
Be  thou  their  stay,  their  refuge  most  secure. 

However  dark  the  present  may  appear, 

Though  those  in  power  their  dearest  right  deny, 

Let  truth  and  justice  still  their  bosoms  cheer, 
Till  freedom's  sun  shall  blaze  o'er  Erin's  sky. 

But  night  returns,  with  all  her  sable  train, 

And  I  must  bid  the  lone  battlefield  adieu  ; 
Yet  never  shall  a  graveyard  contain 

Brave  hearts  more  faithful,  honest,  kind  and  true. 

There  piety,  perhaps,  weeps  o'er  a  friend, 

They,  too,  were  pious,  as  their  works  can  tell  ; 
Say  ye,  who  saw  them  in  their  latter  end, 

Could  stronger  faith  in  human  bosoms  dwell. 

Though  near  this  spot  no  marble  statue  stand, 

No  weeping  angel  pointing  to  the  spot ; 
Their  fame  is  known  o'er  all  their  native  land, 

And  never,  never,  shall  they  be  forgot. 


CAMDEN'S  AGENTS  IN  THE  BARONY  OF  MOYGOISH. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  Whiteboys  were  the  Northern 
Agrarians,  called  "  Hearts  of  Steel,"  formed  among  the  absentee, 
Lord  Downshire's,  tenants  in  1762  "The  Oak  Boys,"  so  called 
from  wearing  oak  leaves  in  their  hats,  and  the  "  Peep  o'  Day  Boys," 
the  precursors  of  the  Orange  Association.  The  infection  of 
secret  societies  ran  through  all  Ireland.  The  celebrated  society 
of  United  Irishmen  was  the  highest  form  which  that  principle,  in 
our  politics,  ever  reached.  In  its  origin  it  was  mainly  a  Protestant 
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organisation.  From  the  first  the  Catholic  bishops  and  priests 
strenuously  opposed  those  secret  organisations.  The  Bishop 
of  Cloyne  issued  a  reprobatory  pastoral.  For  a  county  cir- 
cumstanced as  Westmeath  was  at  the  period  of  which  we 
write,  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  the  Defenders  found  many 
sympathisers  amongst  the  peasantry,  whose  condition  at  the 
time  was  deplorable.  Among  the  many  busy  subordinates  of 
the  "  cruel  Camden,"  who  flooded  Westmeath  in  1696,  were  two 

brothers,  James  and  Thomas  G .      (We  refrain  from  giving 

the  name,  as  we  are  informed  there  are  some  of  their  descendants 
in  the  barony  still,  from  the  female  line.  Their  names  are  given 
in  full  in  "  Falkner's  Dublin  Journal,"  which  lauds  them  in 
eulogistic  terms  for  their  loyalty,  bravery,  and  devoted  adherence 
to  the  Castle  authorities.  "  Falkner's  Dublin  Journal  "  was  the 
subsidised  organ  of  the  Irish  Government  during  the  reign  of 
terror,  and  its  praise  of  the  brothers  G —  —  is  a  proof  that  they 
were  unscrupulous  minions  of  the  local  tyrants  who  goaded  the 
peasantry  into  armed  resistance  against  their  oppressors.  The 
brothers  resided  in  the  parish  of  Ballynacargy,  between  that 
village  and  Bunbrosna,  and  were  tenants  of  Sir  John  Bennett 
Piers.  The  brothers  were  barony  constables,  and  in  that  capacity 
they  ruled  the  district  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  they  kept  in  their 
employment  an  understrapper  more  unprincipled  than  themselves. 
The  following  extract  is  from  the  newspaper,  already  referred  to, 
of  February  4th,  1796  :— 

MULLINGAR,  January  30th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  date  named,  Messrs.  Thomas  and  James  G , 

constables  of  the  police  district  of  Moygoish  and  Moyashel,  in  this  county, 
apprised  of  the  infamous  villains,  the  Defenders,  who  were  annoying  the 
law-abiding  inhabitants  of  the  baronies  named,  robbing  and  pillaging,  on 
private  information  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Bunbrosna,  where  they 
arrested  eleven  of  the  miscreants.  In  a  bog  near  where  the  arrests  were 
made  were  discovered  twelve  guns,  which  were  recently  taken  from  the 
houses  of  their  owners  by  force.  The  prisoners  were  safely  lodged.  They 
were  brought  to  trial  at  the  Lent  Assizes,  before  Judge  Tankerville  Cham- 
berlaine.  Four  of  them  turned  approvers,  and  swore  against  their  comrades, 
who  were  convicted.  Five  out  of  the  seven  suffered  the  death  penalty,  and 
the  remaining  two  were  transported  for  life.  The  informers  swore  against 
others  who  were  not  arrested  at  the  time,  and  they,  too,  shared  a  similar 
fate.  Two  of  the  men  hanged,  named  Kelly,  were  young  boys,  brothers,  who 
lived  on  the  North  bank  of  Lough  Iron,  and  sons  and  only  support  of  an 
aged  mother,  a  widow.  In  those  barbarous  times  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Government  officials  to  convey  the  condemned  from  the  prison  where  they 
were  confined  to  the  locality  where  the  alleged  offence  was  committed  for 
which  they  were  convicted,  and  not  unfrequently  the  scaffold  used  was  a 
common  car  heeled  up.  On  a  cold,  bitter  morning,  the  first  week  in  March, 
the  two  hapless  youths  were  conducted  from  Mullingar  to  Bunbrosna  to 
expiate  for  crimes  of  which  they  knew  nothing. 

That  soil  full  many  a  wringing  despot  saw, 

Who  worked  his  wickedness  in  the  form  of  law.  — BYRON. 
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In  those  (lays,  as  we  have  had  frequently  before  occasion  to 
remark,  arrest,  imprisonment,  trial  and  condemnation,  hurried  so 
closely  on  the  heels  of  each  other,  that  they  were  all  looked  upon 
as  links  of  one  simultaneous  event,  and  thus  it  was  with  the 
Kelly s  on  the  present  occasion,  and  now  comes  on  the  truly  tragic 
part  of  this  most  heartrending  narrative.  The  condemned  men, 
as  already  stated,  were  the  sons  of  a  poor  widow,  whose  support 
they  were,  and  whose  comfort  and  happiness  they  so  sedulously 
studied,  that  her  old  days  knew  no  want,  and  her  humble  home 
was  one  of  unbroken  quiet,  and  uninterrupted  repose.  Judge, 
then,  gentle  reader,  what  a  terrible  reverse  suddenly  overwhelmed 
her,  when  her  fine  manly  sons  were  mercilessly  seized  upon,  torn 
from  under  her  tranquil  roof,  thrust  into  a  foul  prison,  dragged 
into  an  open  court  manacled  and  well  guarded,  charged  with  the 
foul  crimes  of  murder  and  robbery,  condemned  on  the  evidence 
of  suborned  informers,  in  face  of  innumerable  noon-day  proofs 
of  their  innocence  and  humanity,  and  to  crown  the  bloody  drama, 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  a  gibbet  before  that  poor  bereaved 
mother's  door ;  her  two  children  to  be  hanged  before  her  eyes, 
and  before  the  happy  home  of  their  childhood.  After  an  hour 
and  a  half  driving  the  party  reached  the  place  of  execution ;  it 
was  a  little  angle  off  the  road  shaded  by  a  few  drooping  fir  trees, 
and  opposite  the  door  of  a  low  humble  thatched  cabin — the  home 
of  the  doomed  boys.  Two  of  the  Ballinalack  yeomen  were  there 
before  them  for  some  time,  as  was  evident  from  the  amount  of 
manual  labour  accomplished  by  them ;  they  had  a  large  gibbet 
fully  erected,  with  two  strong  ropes  dangling  from  its  transverse 
beam,  and  an  old  car  with  the  bod)'-  of  it  boarded  over,  lying 
beneath  it.  The  yeomen  of  those  days,  indeed,  had  a  marked 
taste  for  gibbetting  and  gibbet-making,  and  were  to  a  man,  yea  to  a 
boy,  infamous.  They  slew  or  strangled,  bless  you,  so  very — so  very 
effectively — very  expeditiously,  that  professional  hangmen  were 
almost  entirely  superseded.  The  party  stopped  before  the  place 
of  death,  and  the  two  yeomen  of  the  gibbet  forthwith  seized  their 
victims,  and  proceeded  to  drag  them  inhumanly  one  by  one,  over 
to  the  car,  under  the  swinging  ropes — here  the  cries  and  maledic- 
tions of  the  poor  mother  were  frantic  and  ungovernable  ;  so  much 
so.  indeed,  that  the  yeoman  captain  ordered  the  fife  and  drum 
band  that  accompanied  the  executioners  to  strike  up  the  "  Boyne 
Water  "  to  stifle  the  screams  of  the  old  woman,  who  showered 

curses  on  the  heads  of  die  brothers  G ,  the  murderers  of  her 

children,  but  above  drum  and  fife  and  every  uproar,  rang  the  wild 
shrieks  and  the  wild  maledictions  of  the  woman,  which  the 
peasantry,  now  assembled  in  great  numbers,  heartily  chimed  in 
with.  In  vain  the  miserable  culprits,  as  they  stood  with  the 
ropes  round  their  necks,  called  out  to  their  poor  mother  to  cease 
crying,  to  pray  to  God  for  the  repose  of  their  souls.  Their  voices 
seemed  to  strike  her  brain  for  a  moment,  but  the  next  instant 
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she  cried  out,  "  My  boys,  my  children,  tell  the  Lord  of  Heaven 
and  earth,  did  ye  do  the  murder  1 "  "  No,  mother,  no,  by  neither 
hand,  act,  or  part,"  replied  the  two  youths  simultaneously,  "  We 
are  United  Men  and  Defenders,  that  is  our  only  crime.  And  we 
appeal  to  heaven  for  mercy  which  is  denied  us  here  by  the  brutal 
yeomanry  and  their  captains.  Pray  for  us,  mother,  you  have  no 
one  now  to  protect  or  support  you  but  the  Almighty  and  kind 
neighbours  in  your  old  age."  In  a  few  minutes  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  sons  of  the  poor  widow  were  dangling  from  the  rude  scaffold 
erected  for  their  murder. 

The  next  day  their  bodies  were  taken  down  at  the  request  of 
a  Protestant  clergymen  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  mother 
was  permitted  to  take  them  away.  There  they  lay  upon  the  floor 
of  their  old  home,  cold,  stark,  and  dead,  with  broken  necks  and 
dislocated  features,  the  neighbours  weeping  and  shuddering  about 
them,  and  the  decrepit  mother  shouting  out  her  untiring  cry  of 
real  sorrow  and  hurling  the  direst  denunciations  against  the 
authors  of  their  dissolution.  The  people  began  to  think  the  poor  old 
creature  insane,  and  so  indeed  she  was,  and  no  wonder.  One  other 
day  and  the  corpses  were  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Templeoran, 
the  humble  funeral  being  followed  by  the  whole  countryside  and 
still  followed  by  the  sad  mother,  who  made  the  wild  banks  of 
Lough  Iron  re-echo  with  her  painful  lamentations,  and  ring  again 
with  her  unceasing  maledictions  on  the  hated  captain,  his  myr- 
midons, and  the  infamous  brothers,  the  authors  of  her  sorrow. 
Well,  the  grave  was  dug  wide  and  deep,  the  clay  and  the  tears 
were  shovelled  in  upon  the  coffins,  the  priest  and  the  people 
prayed  silently  over  the  poor  mangled  remains,  the  sad  ceremonies 
were  over,  and  the  multitude  moved  away,  each  to  their  several 
homes,  whilst  the  immediate  neighbours  took  charge  of  the 
bereaved  widow  and  brought  her  back  to  her  lonely  cabin  in  the 
bowery  angle  of  the  road  and  shaded  by  the  green  boughs.  The 
night  of  that  same  day  the  inmates  of  G 's  house  were  sud- 
denly disturbed  from  their  slumbers  by  the  baying  of  the  watch- 
dog and  the  loud  and  menacing  cries  of  a  single  human  voice. 

Thomas  G was  the  first  to  spring  from  his  couch,  and  after 

cautiously  undoing  the  window-shutter  of  his  bedroom  peeped  out 
into  the  spacious  lawn  before  his  door.  It  was  a  bright,  moon- 
light night — as  bright  as  the  day.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that  the 
intruder  was  a  woman  and  only  a  woman.  The  dogs,  too,  appeared 
to  have  recognised  her,  for  as  she  threw  them  some  brown  coarse 
bread  they  fawned  at  her  feet  and  were  silent.  The  proprietor, 
encouraged  by  the  sight  and  assured  after  a  long  pause  that  there 
were  neither  trap  or  danger  in  the  way,  boldly  opened  the  window 
outright,  and,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  demanded  what  the  old  hag 
wanted  and  why  she  dared  corne  to  disturb  his  house  at  such  an 
unreasonable  hour  or  at  any  hour  of  the  night  or  day.  To  this 
indignant  query  he  added  a  ferocious  threat  of  shooting  her 
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without  mercy  if  she  did  not  immediately  decamp.  The  woman 
looked  up  steadily  towards  him  whilst  he  continued  speaking,  but 
when  he  ceased,  she  uttered  out  upon  the  quiet  night  one  long 
continuous  howl  of  hatred  and  defiance  which  froze  the  very 
blood  in  his  veins.  With  her  thin  lank  fingers  she  trailed  back 
her  long,  dry  grey  hair  from  her  face  and  flinging  it  over  her 
shoulders,  then  indeed  she  commenced  in  horrid  earnest  the  wild 
cry  of  affliction  in  Irish  so  sorrowful,  so  melancholy,  interrupted 
now  and  then  by  execrations  on  barony  constables,  yeomen, 
informers,  and  other  hirelings  of  the  Government,  that  it  was 
truly  awful  to  hear.  The  destroyer  of  the  old  woman's  happiness, 
of  course,  at  once  became  aware  that  his  midnight  visitor  was  no 
other  than  the  frantic  mother  of  the  murdered  Kellys. 
Accordingly,  he  slammed  down  the  window,  shut  close  the 
shutters,  and  buried  himself  hurriedly  under  the  bed-clothes. 
There  he  lay  hour  after  hour,  awake,  nervous  and  horrified—  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  feel  otherwise,  with  the  maniac  cry 
of  the  bereaved  mother  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  her  fearful 
imprecations,  weeping  to  heaven  for  vengeance  on  his 
head.  Crouched  under  his  window,  with  the  excited  ban  dogs 
bounding  and  baying  about  her,  there  sat  the  poor  insane  widow 
— there  she  sat,  wailing  and  cursing  alternately,  hour  after  hour, 
until  at  last  a  labourer  in  the  employment  of  G —  -  was 
obliged  to  remove  her  by  force.  Kext  day  found  the  pitiable 
imbecile  at  the  hour  she  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  their  meals 
to  her  poor  sons,  when  they  were  at  labouring  work  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, sitting  on  their  grave  and  calling  them  by  name  over 
and  over  as  usual  to  come  to  her.  A  coarse  napkin  was  spread, 
out  upon  the  grass  and  upon  it  placed  two  plates  and  mugs, 
and  two  equal  portions  of  common  coarse  food  of  the  peasantry 
steaming  hot,  as  she  always  prided  herself  in  preserving  it.  She 
called  and  called,  but  seeing  they  did  not  come,  she  beat  at  the 
grave  violently  with  her  hands,  beseeching  them  to  hearken  to 
her.  At  last  she  commenced  to  tear  up  the  green  sods  with  her 
nails,  but  the  neighbours  came  upon  her  and  by  long  and  tender 
entreaties  and  after  long  expostulations  induced  her  to  go  away 
with  them.  But  night  after  night  she  was  always  sure  to  visit 
the  house  of  the  barony  constables — at  midnight  or  daybreak,  in 
storm  or  moonshine,  it  was  always  the  same — the  same  wailing 
and  cursing  were  sure  to  mingle  in  with  their  dreamy 
slumbers  or  to  rouse  them  from  their  deepest  sleep.  Many 
and  many  a  time  they  had  her  removed  miles  away  and 
watched  by  vigilant  attendants  in  order  to  prevent  her  making 
her  way  to  them,  but  all  in  vain.  By  the  wayside  amongst  the 
mountain  passes,  amidst  the  distant  hills,  on  the  lonely  banks  of 
Lough  Iron,  wherever  their  horses  tramped,  or  their  footsteps 
wandered,  she  watched  them,  she  tracked  them,  she  rose  up  sud- 
denly before  them,  and  always  to  curse  and  blight  them,  and  invoke 
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the  wrath  of  heaven  upon  their  guilty  souls.  The  look  of  the 
woman  appalled  them  even  more  than  her  denunciations — her 
glaring  eyes,  lit  up  with  the  fire  of  insanity,  the  white,  wiry 
hair  dishevelled,  floating  wildly  in  the  breeze,  smote  the  hearts  of 
the  murderers  whenever  she  crossed  their  path.  On  one  occasion 
they  proffered  her  a  purse  of  silver,  but  she  indignantly  spurned 
the  gift,  telling  them  that  it  was  portion  of  the  blood-money  they 
obtained  from  the  Castle  for  hanging  her  children.  On  a  cold 
night  in  November  about  five  years  after  the  execution  of  the 
brothers  Kelly  their  wretched  old  mother  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Slanemore,  which  was  one  of  her  favourite  haunts,  as  the  people 
of  that  locality  were  very  kind  to  her.  She  had  heard  that  the 
destroyers  of  her  happiness  were  in  Mullingar  at  the  fair,  and 
would  pass  that  way  returning  home.  This  intelligence  pleased 
the  poor  maniac  very  much,  as  it  would  afford  her  an  opportunity 
of  pouring  the  phials  of  her  wrath  upon  them.  She  concealed 
herself  behind  a  tree  and  waited  patiently  for  the  arrival  of  the 
objects  of  her  wrath.  After  a  lapse  of  two  hours  she  heard  in 
the  distance  the  tramp  of  horses  hoofs.  The  two  horsemen 

approached — James  and  Thomas  G .  The  old  woman  emerged 

from  her  place  of  concealment  and  took  up  a  position  on  the 
centre  of  the  road.  She  wore  a  red  gown  and  shawl,  the  costume 
of  the  peasantry  women  at  that  period.  The  moon  was  shining 
bright,  and  her  weird  appearance  startled  the  riders.  In  an  instant 

they  recognised  the  imbecile.     "  James  and  Thomas  G ,"  she 

exclaimed  vehemently,  "you  have  deprived  me  of  the  light  of 
my  life  and  the  joy  of  my  heart.  You  sent  to  an  early  and 
bloody  grave  my  two  boys  for  accursed  lucre  — gold — and  to  please 
the  tyrants  who  are  trampling  on  the  poor.  May  God  forgive 
you  for  your  crimes.  This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  trouble  you. 
For  five  years  I  have  watched  you  unceasingly.  I  have  been 
the  bane  of  your  existence,  as  your  guilty  consciences  know." 
So  saying  she  rushed  through  the  hedge  and  disappeared.  The 
following  morning  the  poor  creature  was  discovered  dead  in  the 
ditch  close  to  where  she  accosted  the  slayers  of  her  children. 
The  ashes  of  the  wandering  maniac  repose  in  the  graveyard  side 
by  side  with  her  murdered  boys.  There  is  no  stone  to  mark  the 
resting  place  of  those  victims  of  cruel  Camden's  rule  in  Ireland, 
and  their  affectionate  old  mother.  No  weeping  willows  nor  a 
tear  to  bedew  their  grave.  Through  the  apathy  of  the  people 
the  spot  where  they  repose  is  unknown.  Unfortunately  the 
peasantry  of  the  present  have  ceased  to  be  the  faithful  custodians 
of  the  traditions  handed  down  to  them  by  their  ancestors. 

CRUELTY  OF  THE  YEOMANRY. 

We  do  not  look  back  to   Ninety-Eight   through  any  morbid 
love  of   depicting   bloodshed    or   carnage,  nor  do  we  desire  to 
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rekindle  the  embers  of  bigotry  and  intolerance— happily  ex- 
tinguished, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  ever.  Our  object  is  simply 
to  preserve  the  traditions  of  the  dread  period,  and  the  gallant 
but  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  brave  men  who  forfeited  everything 
that  life  holds  dear  to  obtain  civil  and  religions  liberty ,  and  how 
their  aspirations  were  crushed  by  civil  and  martial  law.  Judge  and 
judgment  at  that  time  went  the  same  road,  pointed  out  by  the 
red  finger-post  at  head-quarters.  Suspicion  was  arrest — trial  was 
death.  But  we  will  not  stay  to  apostrophise  those  horrid  days — 
that  tyrannical  epoch,  whose  memories  still  live  in  every  hamlet 
— by  every  streamlet  and  river — by  every  mountain  and  morass 
— in  every  town  and  city,  and  wherever  the  innocent  blood  of 
an  oppressed  people  was  shed,  whose  only  crime  was  to  struggle 
against  the  enslaver  of  their  creed  and  their  country. 

One  Sunday,  9th  September,  1798,  the  day  after  the  battle  of 
The  Hospital,  the  country  was  scoured  for  miles  by  the  Yeomanry 
and  Militia,  who  mercilessly  cut  down  all  stragglers  whom  they 
suspected  of  having  taken  part  in  the  insurrection,  and  the 
smouldering  ruins  of  burned  homesteads  were  visible  on  all  sides. 
One  of  the  marauding  bands  of  loyalists  was  commanded  by  a 

Major  R ,  a  furious  and  remorseless  tyrant,   who  showed  no 

mercy  to  old  or  young  who  came  in  his  way.  Riding  in  their 
own  furious  and  headlong  fashion,  they  came  up  with  a  peasant 
whom  they  suspected  as  a  rebel,  and  they  immediately  arrested 
and  assaulted  him.  His  name  was  John  Reilly,  an  Irishman  and 
a  Celt  to  the  backbone.  He  knew  the  intolerant  despots  he  had 
to  deal  with,  and  that  he  had  no  mercy  to  expect  from  their 
hands.  Accordingly  his  demeanour  was  firm  and  resolute,  and 
neither  insult  nor  violence  could  extract  from  him  that  slavish 
whine  of  terror  and  cowardice  which  his  persecutors  expected 
their  presence  would  inspire.  After  rifling  his  pockets  for  a  long 
time  in  search  of  some  testimony  of  crime  or  treason,  as  luck 
should  have  it,  one  shrewd  Yeoman  discovered  a  piece  of  printed 
paper  which  was  concealed  under  the  rim  of  his  hat — and  a  shout 
of  triumph  announced  the  discovery,  and  the  document  was  forth- 
with presented  to  the  Major.  The  gallant  commander,  however, 
was  no  scholar — at  least  he  was  not  able  to  read  French.  The 
sergeant  of  the  band  thought  it  was  in  Greek.  An  old  drummer, 
who  had  served  in  the  line,  and  was  for  years  on  foreign  service, 
pronounced  it  to  be  in  Hebrew — that  was  enough.  Of  course  it 
was  rank  treason,  and  the  Major,  off-hand,  ordered  the  prisoner 
to  be  flogged  to  death.  From  a  neighbouring  farmyard  a  horse 
and  car  was  at  once  procured,  and  the  man  strapped  thereto  with 
the  belts  of  the  Yeomanry.  But  now  there  occurred  a  little 
difficulty — the  cats  were  wanting.  That  very  necessary  imple- 
ment of  torture  was  for  once  forgotten  in  the  outfit  of  the  morning 
— an  unusual  oversight.  "  Break  down  some  of  the  boughs  from 
the  tree  yonder  and  scourge  him  with  it,"  cried  the  loyal 
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commander.  "  It  is  an  alder  tree,  your  honour."  "  Well,  Judas, 
they  say,  hanged  himself  from  such  a  one — the  better  then  it 
is  to  flog  a  rebel."  Accordingly  they  pulled  the  boughs,  and 
having  stripped  their  victim,  commenced  the  work  of  torture 
in  right  down  earnest,  one  of  the  party  driving  the  horse  along 
whilst  all  the  rest  in  turn,  one  after  one,  dismounted  to  inflict 
the  punishment,  taking  the  bloody  cats  from  the  hands  of  their 
tired  companions.  The  sufferer  bore  all  with  scarcely  a  groan 
although  the  flesh  was  peeling  away  from  his  bare  back  from  the 
unceasing  flagellation.  The  major  eagerly  listened  for  a  cry  or 
even  a  murmur,  but  no — the  helpless  man  never  even  winced, 
never  even  moaned.  At  length  they  came  to  a  narrow  mountain 
stream  with  a  clean  channel  of  sand  and  stones,  and  whilst  the 
horse  stopped  to  drink  the  yeomen  amused  themselves  by  rub- 
bing handfuls  of  the  gritty  siluvia  into  the  wounds  they  had  so 
mercilessly  inflicted.  This  was  too  much  for  human  nature 
to  endure  in  silence,  and  so  the  poor  fellow  fairly  cried  out 
"  Oh,  God  !  oh,  God !  "  "I  don't  pity  you  a  bit,  you  damned 
rebel,"  scoffed  the  relentless  major,  thinking  that  he  addressed 
himself  to  him.  "You,"  replied  the  bleeding  patriot  scornfully, 
and  looking  up  into  his  face,  "  You  !  I  do  not  mean  you,  you 
cowardly  tyrant ! "  "  Untie  the  fellow,  untie  the  fellow," 
commanded  the  discomfited  major,  afraid  of  a  repetition  of  such 
contemptuous  language  in  the  hearing  of  his  slaves,  "  untie  him 
and  we'll  hunt  him  through  the  country."  This  was  an  admirable 
thought — a  sport,  indeed,  frequently  practised  by  the  corps  of 
which  we  write.  The  prisoner  was  unloosened.  "  Now,  fly  for 
your  life,  you  dog,  for  the  first  man  who  overtakes  you  will  cut 
you  down."  The  mangled  man  was  covered  with  blood,  but  never- 
theless his  indomitable  spirit  was  still  alive.  He  stooped,  and 
taking  up  the  gory  sticks  with  which  he  was  tortured  in  one 
hand,  he  picked  up  a  heavy  stone  with  the  other,  and  letting  fly 
at  the  major  he  missed  him,  but  struck  his  horse's  head  such  a 
violent  blow  that  the  animal  bounded  in  the  air  and  threw  his 
rider  backward  upon  the  earth.  In  the  confusion  away  went 
the  fugitive,  still  holding  the  crimsoned  sticks  within  his  grasp, 
and  making  for  a  boggy  land  which  he  knew  must  baffle  his 
pursuers,  he  ran  panting  and  bleeding,  but  still  bearing  up,  as 
the  prospects  of  escape  became  stronger  and  stronger.  He  gained 
the  morass,  popped  over  it  lightly,  just  stopped  to  raise  some 
water  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  to  wet  his  parched  lips  and 
moisten  his  throbbing  brow — then  forward  once  more,  though 
now  more  ploddingly  and  wearily,  as  he  was  becoming  weaker  and 
weaker.  He  was  on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet ;  the  tramps  of  the 
troopers'  horses  were  momentarily  audible  and  more  audible. 
Well,  he  could  crawl  110  further  ;  he  dropped  down  into  the  river, 
just  by  a  thick  clump  of  rushes,  and  submerging  his  whole  body, 
hid  his  head  amongst  them.  At  that  moment  the  horsemen  rode 
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up — they  rode  past — he  was  safe  !  He  thanked  God  fervently 
as  their  wild  halloes  rang  through  the  hills  and  their  footsteps 
died  away  upon  the  wind.  Reilly  remained  in  his  watery  hiding- 
place  until  the  shades  of  evening  had  fallen,  when  he  contrived 
to  reach  the  house  of  a  hospitable  farmer,  who  sheltered  and 
succoured  him  till  his  wounds  were  healed.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  treasonable  document  found  in  Reilly's  pocket,  and 
for  which  he  nearly  lost  his  life  : — 

Far  may  the  boughs  of  Liberty  extend, 

For  ever  cultured  by  the  brave  and  free  : 
For  ever  blasted  be  the  impious  hand 

That  lops  one  branch  from  this  noble  tree ! 
Patriots,  'tis  yours  to  make  her  verdure  thrive. 
And  keep  the  roots  of  Liberty  alive. 

Three  years  passed  away  ;  it  was  1801.  The  Union  plotters  had 
completed  their  work,  and  Ireland  was  a  mere  province  of  the 
great  British  Empire.  Martial  law,  transportation,  and  hanging 
laid  waste  many  of  the  once  happy  homesteads  of  Frewin,  and 
the  destroyers  gloated  over  their  work,  and  were  rewarded  by 
the  generous  Government  of  the  day  with  blood-money  and  snug 

berths.     The  tyrant,  Major  R ,  who  so  mercilessly  flayed  the 

intrepid  Reilly,  still  lived,  and  was  detested  by  the  peasantry, 
particularly  those  whose  friends  he  done  to  death  ;  but  the  hour 
of  vengeance  was  fast  approaching,  when  the  wild  justice  of 
revenge  was  to  be  executed  on  the  wretch  for  his  many  crimes 
against  the  people.  On  the  23rd  of  J  une  in  the  year  named,  the 
scourger  was  on  a  visit  in  the  vicinity  of  Frewin  with  a  brother 
yeomanry  officer,  and  it  is  said  that  he  indulged  freely  in  the 
maddening  cup  during  his  stay.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  stated,  at  an  early  hour,  he  left  the  house  of  his 
hospitable  entertainer,  and  was  proceeding  along  the  road  in 
the  direction  of  Sonna  when  on  a  sudden  a  man  jumped  across  a 
fence  and  seized  the  horse  by  the  bridle.  "  Who  are  you,  fellow, 
who  dares  to  stop  me  on  the  King's  high  road  1  "  vociferated  the 
major.  "  I  am  your  sworn  enemy,"  replied  Reilly,  for  it  was 
him,  "  and  I  have  long  watched  for  the  opportunity  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  you  for  all  the  innocent  blood  you  have  shed.  I 
am  Reilly,  the  man  whom  you  so  cruelly  flogged  and  chased  with 
your  bloodhound  Yeomanry  across  the  bogs,  on  Sunday,  9th 
September,  '98,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  The  Hospital."  The 
cowardly  wretch  quailed  beneath  the  scathing,  honest  outburst 
of  pent-up  rage,  and  shook  with  fear.  "  Would  you  murder  me 
in  cold  blood  ?  "  tremblingly  exclaimed  the  Major.  "  Murder  !  " 
shouted  Reilly,  laying  strong  emphasis  on  the  word;  "  yes, 
scoundrel  and  poltroon,  the  term  is  familiar  to  you.  You  red- 
dened the  bog,  mountain,  valley  and  hamlet  with  innocent  blood, 
and  spared  neither  age  nor  sex.  You  rascal,  to  talk  of  murder 
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in  cold  blood — your  fate  is  sealed  !  On  the  day  my  mangled 
body  was  immersed  in  the  little  brook,  and  concealed  by  friendly 
tufts  of  rushes  from  those  whom  you  sent  to  hunt  me  to  death, 
I  registered  a  vow  before  high  heaven  to  slay  you  at  our  next 
meeting,  even  at  the  risk  of  my  life.  The  hour  of  my 
triumph,  for  which  I  yearned,  has  come ! " — so  without 
further  parley  he  shot  the  tyrant  through  the  head,  and  thus 
avenged  himself.  There  was  a  great  commotion  throughout  the 
county  when  the  news  spread  that  the  tyrant  had  fallen.  Many 
said  that  it  was  an  act  of  retributive  justice.  A  wild  panic  of 
alarm  ran  through  the  aristocracy  of  the  county,  particularly 
amongst  those  who  made  themselves  obnoxious,  and  some  of  them, 
to  avoid  a  similar  fate,  sought  pastures  new.  Large  rewards 
were  offered  by  the  Government  and  some  of  the  local  gentry 
for  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  the  perpetrator,  but  no 
one  was  made  amenable.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the 
assassination  a  large  bonfire  was  lit  on  an  eminence  near,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country  for  miles.  The 
fire  served  a  twofold  purpose — to  celebrate  the  eve  of  St.  John 
and  Lhe  downfall  of  the  scourger.  On  that  hill,  on  that  night 
of  midsummer,  was  assembled  as  picturesque  a  group  of  mortals  as 
ever  were  painted  by  the  magic  pencil  of  Angelo.  In  the  back- 
ground were  some  pikemen  lying  on  the  grass,  each  man  with 
his  weapon  by  his  side,  and  the  remains  of  a  rude  feast  scat- 
tered about  them.  The  pikernen  collected  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting their  friends  from  any  attack  that  might  be  made  on  them 
by  armed  yeomen  or  barony  constables.  Near  them  moved  about 
a  number  of  women  and  girls,  who  had  of  late  been  evidently 
engaged  in  a  series  of  culinary  undertakings,  for  a  large  pot  hung 
from  a  triangle  of  poles,  was  still  boiling  merrily  away,  whilst 
the  smouldering  embers  of  turf  and  brambles  were  fuming 
beneath  it.  The  foreground  or  brow  of  the  hill  was  occupied  by 
a  huge  pile  of  furze,  bushwood,  and  other  combustibles  ready  for 
the  application  of  the  torch,  and  promising  a  formidable  blaze 
that  would  mount  up  furiously  into  the  horizon.  About  these 
materials  of  a  gigantic  fire  gamboled  in  continuous  circles  num- 
bers of  men  and  boys  all  clad  in  their  holiday  attire,  and  as  merry 
and  excited  as  if  they  were  about  to  celebrate  some  annual  fete. 
They  were  waiting  for  the  waning  of  the  moon  in  order  that 
their  fire  should  shine  with  greater  brilliancy  and  effect; 
besides,  the  darkness  was  to  be  the  signal  for  other  fires  to  be 
kindled  simultaneously  with  their  own.  At  length  the  propitious 
moment  arrived,  and  a  faggot  of  naming  furze  was  seen  moving' 
rapidly  towards  the  pyre ;  in  another  instant  a  vapoury  cloud  of 
waving  smoke  crept  up  lazily,  swaying  about  in  gusty  volumes, 
and  now  and  then  darting  forth  a  rapid  serpent-like  tongue  of 
flame  from  its  dark  throat.  Then  a  pillar  of  light  stood  up 
straight  in  the  midst  of  the  dull  murkiness,  and  at  last  like  a 
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great  sun,  out  opened  a  broad  red  sheet  of  unmingled  light, 
swallowing  up  all  the  dense  darkness  as  if  at  a  single  gulph,  and 
making  it  midday  all  over  the  heathery  hill.  A  loud  shout 
heralded  in  the  glorious  conflagration,  and  was  repeated  again 
and  again,  as  the  reflection  of  the  red  glare  danced  upon  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle  at  some  distance.  At  this  moment  a  man 
was  seen  toiling  labouriously  and  swiftly  up  the  hill,  and  making 
towards  the  beacon — he  came  nearer  and  nearer — the  people 
above  recognised  him — a  deafening  cheer  followed  the  discovery  : 
— it  was  the  intrepid  United  Irishman,  Reilly,  the  slayer  of 

Major  R .     Now  he  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  but  to  their 

many  warm  welcomes  and  congratulations  he  made  no  reply. 
In  his  arm  was  a  bundle  of  dried,  crisp  boughs.  Few  knew 
their  significance ;  he  cast  them  into  the  midst  of  the  blazing 
mass,  and  then  watching  them*  as  they  quickly  burned  into  ashes 
— "  There  ye  go,"  he  muttered,  "  follow  him,  follow  him  to  ashes, 
into  nothing.  God  forgive  us  all,  poor  sinners."  The  sticks  thus 
reduced  to  ashes  were  the  alder  branches  saturated  with  blood, 
with  which  poor  Reilly  had  been  nearly  scourged  to  death. 


MULLINGAR 

MULLING AR  in  the  happy  days  of  agriculture  was  a  great 
market  town,  and  a  Parliamentary  borough  prior  to  the  Act  of 
Union  in  1800.  The  town  returned  two  members  to  represent  it 
in  the  Irish  Parliament.  In  1560  it  was  represented  by  Nicholas 
Casey  and  J.  Relynge.  Relynge  obtained  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
a  grant  of  portion  of  the  plundered  monastery  of  Mullingar. 
In  1585  its  members  were  C.  Petit  and  R.  Casey.  In  1613  its 
representatives  were  R.  Cannon  and  N.  Casey.  In  the  Patriot 
Parliament  of  James  II.,  1689,  Sir  Lucas  Dillon,  Prime  Sergeant, 
and  Edward  Nugent,  of  Carolonstown,  were  its  representatives. 
Its  two  last  members  in  1800  were  Francis  Hardy  and  Luke 
Fox.  Hardy  was  the  author  of  "  The  Life  of  Charlemont,"  a 
staunch  anti-Unionist.  Fox  betrayed  his  country  and  his  con- 
stituents by  voting  with  the  Government,  and  was  rewarded  for 
his  perfidy  by  a  judgeship  in  the  Common  Pleas.  In  1901  the 
population  of  the  town  was  4,500.  This  was  one  of  the  ancient 
Palatine  towns  founded  by  the  English  settlers  of  Meath.  Lewis, 
in  his  "  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland,"  says : — 

The  town  is  finely  situated  on  the  River  Brosna,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  county  and  of  Ireland,  in  a  fruitful  and  open  tract,  about  half-way  be- 
tween Lough  ( hvel  and  Lough  Ennel.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Royal  Canal,  from  which  it  derives  great  increase  of  trade,  and  on  the 
road  to  Athlone,  Longford,  and  Sligo,  which  passes  through  it,  affords  addi- 
tional facilities  of  connection.  It  consists  of  one  long  street  about  a  mile  in 
length,  from  which  several  small  streets  branch  off  in  every  direction,  and 
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contains  786  houses,  most  of  which  are  handsome  and  well  built  of  stone  and 
roofed  with  slate.  There  are  barracks  for  soldiers  and  police,  a  jail,  court- 
house, workhouse,  and  county  infirmary,  with  a  lunatic  asylum.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  wool,  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  mart  in  the  country. 
There  is  an  extensive  brewery  and  malting  establishment,  and  three  large 
tanneries  in  the  town  (This  was  in  1836.)  The  parish  is  Similes  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  extends  in  breadth  from  Lough  Owel  on  the  north  to 
that  of  Lough  Ennel  on  the  south,  comprising  17,000  statute  acres  of  profit- 
able land.  There  are  numerous  Danish  raths  in  the  parish.  At  Kenny  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  clmrch.  Tuitestown,  now  Greenpark,  belonged  for  a 
long  period  to  a  branch  of  the  Tuite  family,  but  they  were  attainted  in  1641 
and  1691,  and  their  property  confiscated  for  their  attachment  to  the  old 
faith  and  the  old  land,  and  handed  over  to  the  freebooters  of  Cromwell  and 
the  troopers  of  William  of  Orange.  At  Boordstown  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  fortress,  and  also  at  Baltrasna  several  coins  and  ornaments  of  gold 
have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  bog  near  the  town  a 
torque  of  pure  gold  weighing  11  ounces.  The  head  of  the  family  of  Petit 
was  styled  Baron  of  Mullingar  in  ancient  times,  which  title  was  also  conferred 
by  William  of  Orange  on  Schomberg,  whom  he  created  Duke  of  Leiuster. 

The  following  account  of  the  Petit  family  is  taken  from  King 
James'  Army  List,  by  D'Altoii : — 

The  Petit  Family. 

Soon  after  the  English  Invasion,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  great  Palatine  of 
Meath,  granted  to  William  Petit  a  most  extensive  territory  round  Mullingar, 
of  which  he  and  his  successors  ranked  as  Palatine  Barons.  This  William 
had  also  a  patent  exempting  him  from  being  sued  anywhere  but  before  the 
Kings.  In  1191  he  was  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland.  In  1227,  Ealph  de  Petit 
succeeded  to  the  See  of  Meath.  In  1301  de  Petit  was  summoned  by  the 
King  to  do  service  against  the  Scots,  and  in  1319  Robert  Petit  was  advanced 
to  the  See  of  Clonfert.  In  1373,  Myler  and  Laurence  Petit  were  summoned 
to  a  great  Coimcil,  held  in  Dublin.  In  1400,  Alexander  Petit,  Bishop  of 
Meath,  was  interred  at  Trim.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  Parliament,  1583.  Red- 
mond Petit  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  Mullingar.  The  forfeiting 
Petits  in  1692  were  Garret,  Thomas,  Adam,  and  William,  and  their  pro- 
perty then  comprised  3,000  plantation  acres.  Those  outlawed  in  1691  were 
Edward  Petit,  of  Baltrasna ;  Lewers,  of  Irishtown  ;  and  Thomas,  of  Taugh- 
mon,  all  in  Westmeath. 

The  Ancient  Corporate  Seal  of  Mullingar. 

In  the  Spring  of  1880,  a  labouring  man,  while  digging  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mullingar,  found  what  he  thought  was  a  metal 
stamp  for  making  butter  prints.  He  brought  the  article  to  a 
local  tradesman,  who  purchased  it  for  one  shilling  and  sixpence. 
The  tradesman  sold  it  for  seven  arid  sixpence  to  a  commercial 
traveller,  from  whom  it  was  subsequently  purchased  at  a  very 
enhanced  price  by  Mr.  Robert  Day,  J.P.,  M.R.I. A.,  Cork,  who 
has  one  of  the  most  valuable  private  collections  of  antiquities  in 
Ireland.  The  seal  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Day  at  the  Irish  Na- 
tional Exhibition  of  1882,  and  attracted  great  attention,  being 
one  of  the  best  preserved  of  the  Ancient  Corporate  seals  of  Ire- 
land. It  belonged  to  the  Corporation  which  was  established  in 
Anglo-Norman  times,  when  Mullingar  was  an  important  town  of 


Ancient  Seal  of  Mullingar. 

(Published  by  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Ireland.) 


Ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Priory,  Mullingar,  [•'•  T, 

As    they   appeared    in  the    early    part    of    last   century. 

(They  stood  close  to  present  All  Saints'  Church). 
(From   the    "  Dublin   Penny   .Journal,"    vol.    IV.,   Feb.,   183G.) 

To  face  page  50. 
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the  Pale.  The  Corporation  was  dissolved  in  1661  by  Charles  II., 
when  all  the  Corporate  lands  comprising,  according  to  the  "  Down 
Survey "  (  "  Lyons's  Estates  Forfeited  in  Westmeath"),  four 
lots,  amounting  in  all  to  464  acres,  were  confiscated  and 
granted  to  Sir  Arthur  Forbes,  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Granard. 

The  seal  is  2  J  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  made  of  bronze,  with  a 
flange-like  handle  at  the  back.  In  the  centre  is  a  mill-wheel 
within  an  archway,  which,  no  doubt,  represents  the  mill  from 
which  Mullingar  derives  its  name.  Over  the  archway  is  a  heckle 
emblematic  of  the  flax  and  woollen  industries,  for  which  Mullin- 
gar was  famous  in  bye-gone  times.  On  the  left  is  a  tower,  from 
which  springs  a  demi-Griffin,  rampant.  (The  Griflin  formed  part 
of  the  arms  of  the  Petits,  who  were  Barons  of  Mullingar.)  The 
meaning  of  the  spire  and  tented  field,  with  flag  flying  on  the  right, 
has  not  been  determined.  Around  the  seal  are  the  words 
"Sigilliiun  Comune  de  Mollingar."  It  is  probably  15th  century 
work. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Rev.  William  Falkiner,  M. A.,  M.R.I. A., 
the  popular  Rector  of  Killucan,  who  is  a  distinguished  anti- 
quarian, made  an  electrotype  copy  of  the  seal,  which  he  very 
kindly  presented  to  the  Mullingar  Town  Commissioners,  through 
Mr.  James  Tuite,  J.P.,  who  at  the  time  contributed  an  interesting 
article  on  the  seal  to  the  local  newspapers.  The  Commissioners 
now  use  Mr.  Falkiner's  copy  for  stamping  their  official  documents. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  finding  of  the  seal,  the  Arms  of  Mullingar 
were  not  known.  The  original  is  still  in  the  posssssion  of  Mr. 
Robert  Day,  J.  P.,  Cork. 

The  town  is  partly  in  the  barony  of  Fartullagh,  but  chiefly  in 
that  of  Moyashel  and  Magheradernon.  In  ancient  times.  Kilbixy 
near  Baronstown,  Ballinacargy,  was  the  principal  town  of  the 
county,  but  not  a  vestige  of  it  remains,  nor  is  there  anything 
about  it  to  denote  that  such  a  place  ever  existed.  Mullingar,  as 
already  stated,  derives  its  name  from  a  mill  which,  stood  on  the 
river  Brosna.  For  many  years  the  town  continued  one  of  the  great 
strongholds  of  the  English  Pale,  which  menaced,  and  oftentimes 
laid  waste  the  territories  of  the  neighbouring  chieftains,  and  were 
as  frequently  plundered  and  burned  by  the  avenging  foe. 

In  1328  (I  quote  the  "Four  Masters  ")  Lord  Thomas  Butler 
led  a  powerful  army  into  Westmeath  with  the  design  of  sub- 
duing that  county.  The  day  before  the  feast  of  St.  Laurence 
he  was  met  by  MacGeoghegan,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  near 
Mullingar,  at  a  place  called  Ardnorvich  (supposed  to  be  Ar- 
donagh,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  town,  on  the  road  leading 
to  Ballinacargy).  They  came  to  a  bloody  battle,  which  proved 
fatal  to  Butler — he  htiving  lost  his  life  in  the  fight,  together  with 
some  of  his  principal  officers.  Amongst  those  who  fell  were — 
John  de  Ledwich.  Roger  de  Ledwich,  Thomas  de  Ledwich,  John 
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Nangle,  Moiler  Petit,  Simon  Petit,  David  Nangle,  John  War- 
ringer,  James  Tyrrell,  Nicholas  White,  William  Freyne,  Peter 
Kent,  and  John  White,  with  a  hundred  and  forty  others  whose 
names  are  not  known.  The  Abbe  MacGeoghegan  adds — 

It  seems,  from  the  honours  which  were  paid  to  his  remains,  that  Lord 
Butler  was  much  regretted  by  his  partizans.  His  body  was  removed  to 
Dublin  to  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  where  it  remained  till  the  Sunday 
after  the  feast  of  the  beheading  of  St.  John,  when  it  was  carried  with 
solemnity  through  the  city,  and  back  to  the  Dominicans,  where  it  was 
interred. 

The  "  Four  Masters  "  supply  the  following  notices  of  Mulliii- 
gar  : — 

1450 — Great  depredations  were  committed  by  the  son  of  MacGeoghegan 
on  the  English,  during  which  he  plundered  and  burned  Rathwire,  Killucan, 
Ballinagall,  and  Kilbixy,  all  in  Westmeath ;  and  during  the  commotion  he 
took  Carbry  the  son  of  Lisagh,  the  son  of  Rossa  (O'Farrell),  prisoner,  and 
slew  the  two  sons  of  Tobias,  the  son  of  Hobard,  and  Bryan,  the  son  of 
Lisagh,  in  the  great  town  of  Lough  Seudy  (Ballymore),  and,  in  short,  spoiled 
an  immense  deal  during  the  war.  The  English  of  Meath  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  with  the  King's  standard,  marched  to  Mullingar,  and  the  son  of 
MacGeoghegan,  with  a  great  force  of  cavalry,  marched  on  the  same  day  to 
Bally  glass  (near  Mullingar)  to  meet  the  English,  who  came  to  the  resolution 
of  making  peace  with  him,  but  they  forgave  him  all  they  had  committed  on 
them,  on  condition  of  obtaining  peace.  The  humiliating  terms  extorted  from 
the  English  duke  reads  very  much  like  a  great  defeat.  1464 — Mullingar 
was  plundered  and  burned  by  the  people  of  Managh.  1475 — The  inhabitants 
of  Mullingar  purchased  by  presents  peace  of  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell  and  the 
chieftains  of  Lower  Connaught,  who  had  wasted  the  English  Pale  with  fire 
and  sword.  1572 — Mullingar  was  plundered  and  burned  by  the  Rurkes  of 
Clanricarde,  who  were  in  arms  against  the  Government.  In  that  year  the 
Burkes  revolted  against  the  tyranny  of  Fitton,  the  English  governor  of 
Connaught,  and  together  with  their  allies,  the  Scotch,  devastated  the  country 
for  miles.  Mullingar  being  a  town  of  the  Pale,  was  burned  and  plundered 
by  them. 

Tranquillity  was  at  length  restored,  says  Cox,  "by  a  victory  which 
Captain  Collins  gained  over  the  Scotch,  with  one  company  of  infantry.  The 
O'Morrisses  and  O'Connors  of  Leinster  made  attempts  to  create  a  diversion 
in  their  favour.  They  burned  Athlone,  and  made  some  incursions  on  the 
English  province,  where  they  committed  terrible  devastation." 

1575 — A  shocking  plague  devastated  Mullingar  and  the  surrounding 
districts  for  miles.  The  "  Four  Masters  "  add — "  Great  heat  and  extreme 
drought  happened  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  so  that  there  was  not  rain  for 
one  hour  either  by  day  or  by  night  from  May  till  August.  In  consequence 
of  this  drought,  loathsome  diseases  and  afflicting  maladies  were  generated  in 
an  excessive  degree  amongst  the  English  and  Irish  in  Dublin  and  Mullingar. 
Many  a  castle  between  those  places  was  left  waste,  and  withotit  a  guard  ; 
many  a  flock  without  a  shepherd,  and  many  bodies  even  of  the  nobility  were 
left  unburied  through  the  effects  of  this  distemper." 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  Father  John 
Glynn,  thus  describes  the  epidemic  : — 

"*  This  year,  and  chiefly  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  great 
numbers  of  bishops  and  priests,  and  in  general  the  people  of  both  sexes> 
flocked  together  by  troops  on  pilgrimages  to  holy  places,  inasmuch  that  many 
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souls  might  be  seen  together  for  many  .lays.  Some  came  on  the  score  of 
religion,  but  the  greater  part  for  fear  of  the  plague,  which  raged  at  the  time 
with  great  violence.  It  first  broke  out  near  Dublin,  at  Howth,  and  Dalkey  ; 
and  it  almost  laid  waste  Dublin  and  Drogheda,  inasmuch  that  'in  Dublin 
alone,  from  the  beginning  of  August,  14,000  persons  perished.  It  then 
extended  to  Meath,  the  western  portion  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Mullingar 
were  almost  entirely  swept  away  by  this  fearful  plague.  The  distemper  pre- 
vailed in  full  force  in  Lent.  On  the  6th  March  eight  Dominicans  died. 
Scarce  a  single  person  died  in  one  house,  but  it  commonly  carried  away  the 
whole  family. 

1430—  Owen  O'Neill,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  province,  marched  with  a 
great  force  into  Annaly,  and  proceeded  to  the  old  fortress  of 
Longford.  He  went  from  thence  to  Coil  Salaidh,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time,  after  which  he  went  to  Freamhain,  pro- 
bably Frewin  Hill,  near  Mullingar,  to  which  place  the  Irish  of  the  South 
repaired  to  meet  O'Neill  to  receive  his  pay — namely,  O'Connor  Farly, 
O'Molloy,  O'Melaghlin,  MacGeoghegan,  and  others,  and  they  entered  into 
Westmeath.  Kilbixy  was  plundered  and  burned  by  these  forces,  after 
which  the  Baron  of  Delvin  (Nugent),  the  Plunketts,  the  MacHerberts 
(Deleameres),  and  the  English  of  Westmeath  in  general  waited  on  O'Neill 
to  pay  him  tribute  on  behalf  of  their  country,  which  they  did,  and 
made  peace.  Owen  then  returned  home  victoriously  and  triumphantly,  and 
took  with  him  the  son  of  O'Farrell  (Buidhe)  as  'hostage  for  O'FarreH's 
lordship.  1464 — O'Connor  Fearly  and  the  son  of  Richard  Butler,  marched 
to  the  Hill  of  Drumhurling,  near  Mullingar,  and  Collinstown.  They  had 
under  their  command  one  thousand  horsemen,  all  helmetted,and  undismayed, 
they  sent  for  their  horsemen  and  scouring  parties  to  burn  and  lay  waste  the 
country  in  every  direction.  In  the  course  of  this  contest,  Felim  Calvach 
O'Connor  was  made  prisoner  by  the  son  of  MacThomas.  O'Connor  received 
great  presents  from  the  English  for  granting  them  peace,  as  was  always 
customary  with  those  who  held  their  place.  1464 — The  town  of  Mullingar 
was  plundered  and  burned  by  the  people  of  Managh.  1472 — O'Kelly  made 
a  great  attack  on  Monilea,  near  Mullingar,  but  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
English  of  Westmeath — namely,  the  Tuites,  D'Altons,  Petits,  Tyrrells,  and 
Darcys.  O'Kelly  was  defeated.  Donogh  O'Kelly,  with  many  others,  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  a  number  of  their  foot  soldiers  and  kerns  were  slain. 
1475 — Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell  marched  into  Annaly  to  aid  the  son  of  Neal 
O'Farrell,  who  were  his  friends,  and  he  burned  and  plundered  the  entire  of 
Annaly,  except  the  portion  that  belonged  to  Neal,  whom  he  left  in  sway 
and  power.  He  afterwards  marched  into  Westmeath  and  burned  and  plun- 
dered the  town  of  Delvin  and  the  barony  of  Fartullagh.  After  this  he  en- 
camped one  night  at  Kilkenny  West.  The  Dillons  and  D'Altons  came  to 
him,  and  submitted  and  made  peace.  After  that  he  marched  to  Mullingar. 
The  people  of  the  town  presented  him  with  money  and  valuable  presents  to 
spare  the  town  from  being  burned  and  plundered.  After  having  burned  and 
plundered  the  country  in  every  direction  he  went  to  Rahin  at  the  in- 
stance of  O'Melaghlin  and  plundered  it.  On  that  expedition  he  gained  the 
battle  of  Garbh  Eisgreach  against  O'Melaghlin,  with  all  his  forces.  This 
was  also  called  the  Battle  of  Beulagh-na-Georgad  (Bally-Corkey),  near 
Baronstown  and  Ballynacargy,  from  the  snares  made  of  rushes,  which  the 
people  of  the  country  used  to  cast  about  the  necks  of  some  of  the  soldiers, 
which  they  effected  by  the  narrowness  of  that  pass.  On  the  same  day 
O'Donnell  gained  the  battle  of  Ballyloughkoe  (Mountemple),  in  which  the 
son  of  MacAuley  and  many  others  fell. 

1597 — Hugh  Maguire  and  Cormac,  son  of  Con  O'Neill,  marched  with  a 
force  at  the  instigation  of  O'Farrells  (of  Longford)  to  Mullingar,  in  Meath. 
They  preyed  the  country  about  them,  and  they  completely  plundered 
Mullingar  itself,  and  they  left  no  property  in  the  town  itself,  of  gold,  silver. 
bronze,  iron,  cloths,  or  foreign  goods  belonging  to  the  people  that  could  be 
carried  off  or  conveyed,  that  they  did  not  take  with  them,  and  on  their 
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return  back  they  set  fire  to  the  town,  into  a  dark  bla/e  of  conflagration,  and 
they  afterwards  returned  safe  to  their  homes.  Mullingar  Avas  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  English  of  the  Pale.  1598 — After  the  Governor  of  Connaught 
had  parted  in  peace  and  friendship  at  the  town  of  Athlone,  in  May,  and 
when  O'Rourke  saw  that  the  English  and  Irish  were  not  in  peace  with  each 
other,  and  that  the  English  were  not  more  powerful  than  the  Irish  on  that 
occasion,  he  therefore  dreaded  that  his  country  might  be  plundered  by 
O'Donnell,  so  that  he  resolved  to  attend  at  his  call,  and  on  this  resolution 
he  acted  by  the  advice  of  his  people,  for  they  preferred  the  Governor  to  be 
opposed  to  them  rather  than  be  threatened  by  the  O'DonnelPs  vengeance 
should  they  remain  in  alliance  with  the  Governor.  After  O'Rourke  had 
confirmed  his  friendship  writh  O'Donnell  on  that  occasion,  O'Rourke  marched 
with  his  forces  into  Meath  at  the  instigation  of  O'Farrell  Bann — namely, 
Rossa,  and  they  plundered  Mullingar.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Bally- 
more,  on  Lough  Seudy,  which  they  plundered  and  burned.  O'Rourke,  with 
another  force,  the  first  month  of  harvest,  marched  southward,  and  did  not 
halt  till  he  reached  Tyrrell's  Pass  and  Kilbride,  in  the  barony  of  Fatullagh. 
He  took  preys  and  slew  many  persons  at  Tyrrell's  Pass,  and  he  returned 
back  to  his  country  without  receiving  a  wound  or  experiencing  any  danger. 

1583 — Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  patent  for  holding  two  fairs  of 
three  days  each  at  Mullingar,  the  tolls  of  which  were  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  fortification  of  the  town  against  the  Irish  enemy.  1597 — An 
army  led  by  the  Maguires  wasted  Mullingar,  accompanied  by  the  O'Neills, 
at  the  instance  of  the  O'Farrells,  and  they  preyed  the  country  round  them,and 
totally  pillaged  Mullingar  itself,  in  which  they  did  not  leave  any  property  of 
gold,  silver,  brass,  copper,  iron,  armour,  or  foreign  wares,  or  any  other  thing 
that  could  be  carried  away  or  driven.  Upon  their  returning  back  they 
set  fire  to  the  town,  and  afterwards  returned  safe  to  their  homes.  Mullingar 
was  then  in  possession  of  the  English  Pale.  1598 — MiTllingar  was  plundered 
by  the  O'Rourkes.  In  1227,  the  priory  of  St.  Mary,  anciently  called  '  The 
Ilouseof  God  of  Mullingar,'  was  founded  by  Ralph  Petit,  Bishop  of  Meath, 
for  Canons  Regular  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine.  As  the  Petits  were 
Barons  of  Mullingar  and  Dunboyne,  the  founder  was  enabled  to  endow  the 
priory  liberally.  Amongst  the  benefactors  of  this  monastery  was  Walter, 
Earl  of  Ulster,  who  granted  to  Lambert,  the  prior,  the  advowson  of  the 
Church  of  Bredath.  In  1300,  Donagh  O'Flaherty,  Bishop  of  Killala,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Irish  for  piety,  died.at  Dunboyne  on  his  way  to  Dublin, 
and  was  interred  with  honour  at  Mullingar  in  the  House  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  In  1397,  Adam  Petit  granted  to  Hugh,  prior  of  Mullingar, 
40  acres  of  land  in  Killucan.  In  1597,  Petit,  prior  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Mary,  died  of  the  plague.  The  last  prior  of  Mullingar  was  John  Petit,  and 
on  the  28th  November,  1539,  he  and  his  community  were  summoned  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Henry  VIII,  to  surrender  the  priory  and  all  its  property, 
and  to  sign  their  own  expulsion.  In  order  to  reconcile  a  few  dignitaries  of 
the  priory,  a  yearly  pension  of  £20  was  promised  to  the  late  prior,  payable 
out  of  the  Church  property  in  Slevin  and  Grange,  and  out  of  rectories  of 
Dunboyne  and  Vastina,  a  Pension  of  40s.  was  promised  to  John  Kelly, 
26s.  8d.  to  Thomas  Relyng,  and  26s.  8d.  to  Thomas  Ledwich,  out  of  the 
property  of  Dunboyne. 

On  the  20th  January,  1560,  the  following  grant  of  Church  property  was 
made  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Richard  Tuite — "  Grant  to  Sir  Richard 
Tuyte,  Knight,  of  the  state,  ambite,  and  precinct  of  the  late  monastery  of 
Molingar,  in  the  County  of  Westmeath,  a  small  castle  and  five  gardens,  59£ 
acres  of  arable  land  surrounding  the  said  monastery  ;  and  parcel  of  its 
demesne,  with  a  mill,  six  cottages,  300  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land  in 
Slevyne  and  Ballyclonen,  Westmeath,  to  hold  to  the  said  Richard  for  life 
without  impeachment  of  Avastes  with  remainder  to  William  Tuyte,  his  son, 
and  heirs  male  ;  the  remainder  to  Richard,  son  of  the  said  William,  and  his 
heirs  male,  they  to  maintain  two  able  horsemen  of  the  English  nation  for  the 
defence  of  the  premises,  to  be  held  by  military  service — that  is  to  say,  by  the 
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fourth  part  of  a  knight's  fee."  This  monastery,  during  its  existence,  paid  four 
marks  annually  to  the  Bishop  of  Meath.  The  Sir  Richard  Tuite  referred  to 
lived  at  Tuitestown.  A  Dominican  Monastery  was  founded  in  Mullingar  in 
1237,  some  say  by  n  member  of  the  Nugent  family;  others  by  one  of  the 
Petits.  In  course  of  time  this  house  became  conspicuous  amongst  the  friaries 
of  the  Order,  and  hence  we  find  general  chapters  of  the  Dominicans 
held  here  in  1217,  1292,  1308,  and  1314.  In  1439,  Richard,  Duke  of  York 
and  Earl  of  Ulster,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  granted  to  this  house 
30  acres  of  arable  land  in  Kilbride,  near  Mullingar,  for  the  term  of  21  years. 
On  the  31st  August,  8th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  this  friary,  with  the  church, 
cemetery,  and  appurtenances,  also  the  rectories  of  Vastina  and  Churchtown, 
were  granted  to  Walter  Hope  at  the  annual  rent  of  £10.  Inquisition,  28th 
July,  29th  same  reign,  finds  that  three  acres  of  meadow  in  Piercetown,  in  the 
Parish  of  Dunboyne,  in  the  County  Meath,  situate  in  the  west  of  said  town, 
near  the  river  of  Rathbeggan,  of  the  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  of 
3s.  4d.,  were  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  this  friary.  In  the  year  1564,  the 
Lords  Justices  and  Council  of  Ireland  granted  possession  and  custodian  to 
Sir  Thomas  Goire  of  Friars  Preachers  of  Mullingar,  and  of  the  parsonages  of 
Vastina  and  Churchtown,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  until  authority  should 
arrive  from  her  Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  granting  a  lease  to  him.  In 
1(522,  it  is  said,  the  Friars  of  Multyfarnham  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
Franciscan  Convent  in  Mullingar,  but  it  was  never  completed.  The  Capuchin 
Order,  recommended  by  Dr.  Dease,  Bishop  of  Meath,  was  introduced  into 
Mullingar  in  1633,  but  there  is  no  record  to  illustrate  their  subsequent 
history. 

In  Burke's  Peerage  we  find  that  the  first  of  the  Granard  family  who 
obtained  grants  of  land  in  Westmeath  was  Sir  Arthur  Forbes,  born  in  1(523. 
He  was  a  person  of  great  interest  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  in  the  re- 
bellion was  an  officer  of  horse,  and  being  zealously  affected  to  the  Royal  cause, 
was  a  commander  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  for  (King  Charles  II., 
which,  as  Sir  Philip  Warwick  writes  sometime  after  the  Worcester  fight, 
"  cost  the  English  some  pains  and  marches,  because  the  commanders  were 
chosen  men,  such  as  Lord  Glencairn,  Sir  Arthur  Forbes,  and  another  named 
Middleton." 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Royal  army,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  was  per- 
mitted by  treaty  to  enjoy  his  estates.  When  the  restoration  was  conceived, 
he  was  sent  to  Brussels  by  Sir  Charles  Coote  to  assure  the  king  that  if  he 
would  come  into  Ireland  he  would  be  declared  for  by  that  nation. 

In  1660  he  was  made  a  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse,  and  in  1661  was 
member  of  Parliament  for  Mullingar.  The  castle,  the  two  dissolved 
monasteries,  with  the  town  of  Mullingar  and  adjacent  lands,  were  by  Royal 
Charter  granted  to  him  by  Charles  II.  as  a  reward  for  his  loyalty.  But 
when  the  star  of  the  ill-fated  brother  of  the  '  merry  monarch  '  set  in  Ireland, 
the  first  Earl  of  Granard  turned  his  coat,  and  Became  a  stout  supporter  of 
AVilliam  of  Orange.  In  1671  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of 
this  kingdom,  and  again  in  1676,  and  in  1675  was  created  Baron  Clonhugh  and 
Viscount  Granard. 

In  1689  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  Royal  Irish  Regiment  of  Foot  and 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Army.and  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Granard. 
I  M  1  H'.tii  he  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  under  William  I'll.  He  took  his 
seat  in  Parliament  in  1692,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  assigned 
to  prepare  an  address  from  the  House  of  Peers  to  their  Majesties,  thanking 
them  for  the  care  they  had  taken  in  delivering  Ireland  from  Popery  and 
slavery.  He  died  in  1696,  having  built  the  Church  of  Castle  Forbes. 

The  second  Earl  of  Granard  was  deprived  of  his  colonelcy  of  the  18th 
Knyal  Iri<h  by  William  I II..  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London.  His 
lord.-hip  served  under  Tunvrme,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Saspach,  and 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Buda.  He  made  a  lease  to  the  king  in  1701,  of 
the  -round  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Mullingar,  whereon  the  barrack 
was  Ixiilt. 
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Mullingar  remained  in  possession  of  the  .Granard  family  till  1859,  when  it 
was  purchased  by  Colonel  Greville  (afterwards  Lord  Greville,  who  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage  18th  December,  1869),  father  of  the  present  Lord 
Greville.  His  lordship,  it  is  said,  paid  £125,000  for  it.  The  estate  of 
Clonhugh  was  purchased  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  purchaser. 

The  charter  granting  Mnllingar  to  Sir  Arthur  Forbes,  created  it  a  manor, 
with  very  extensive  privileges  ;  and  for  better  peopling  the  said  manor,  the 
town  was  constituted  the  assize  town  of  the  county.  The  charter  of  Charles 
II.  created  no  corporation,  nor  were  any  officers  elected.  The  lord  of  the 
manor  was  empowered  to  appoint  a  clerk  of  the  market,  and  the  business  of 
the  town  was  done  by  his  seneschal. 

The  Charter  conferred  on  the  freeholders  of  the  manor  the  right  of  re- 
turning two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  which  they  continued  to  do  till 
the  Union,  when  the  franchise  was  abolished.  The  seneschal  used  to  hold  a 
court  every  Thursday,  and  debts  to  the  amount  of  40s.  were  recoverable ;  and 
a  Court  of  Record  with  jurisdiction  to  the  extent  of  £100,  which  could  be 
sued  for,  was  established. 

Archdall's  Annals  of  the  Ancient  Monasteries  of  Mullingar 
(Monasticon  Hibernicum) : — 

This  ancient  town,  held  in  fee  by  the  Earl  of  Granard,  returns  two  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  is  seated  in  the  centre  of  Westmeath,  of  which  it  is 
the  capital.  The  Priory  of  St.  Mary,  which  was  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  House  of  God  of  Mullingar,  was  founded  in  1227  for  Canons 
Regular  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustin,  by  Ralph  le  Petyt,  Bishop  of  Meath, 
who  died  in  1229. 

Lambert  was  prior  of  this  house,  and  Walter,  Earl  of  Ulster,  granted  to 
him,  in  perpetuity,  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Bredath.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  grant,  a  succeeding  prior  was  under  the*  necessity  of  suing  Eli  de 
Dondonold  for  the  said  church.  In  1302  this  was  enrolled. 

1305 — Donat  O'Flaherty,  bishop  of  Killala,  was  interred  in  this  priory. 

1397 — Hugh  was  prior,  to  whom  Adam  Petyt  granted  40  acres  of  land 
in  Kilbrenan. 

1426 — A  suit  having  subsisted  between  the  prior  of  this  house  and  John 
Penbrugge,  prior  of  Lanthony  in  Monmouthshire,  for  the  recovery  of 
£16  Is.  6d.  arrears  of  an  annual  rent  of  £13  6s.  8d.,  payable  to  the  said 
prior,  he,  in  this  year,  brought  a  writ  of  error  from  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land to  the  King's  Bench  in  England,  which  refusing  to  act  therein,  he  there- 
upon petitioned  to  remove  his  suit  to  the  House  of  Lords  of  England. 

1464 — The  town  was  burnt  and  destroyed  by  the  people  of  Managh. 

1467 — The  prior,  —  Petyt,  died  of  the  plague. 

1534 — John  Petyt  was  the  last  prior.  He  granted  to  Sir  John  Waryuge, 
chaplain,  and  Thomas  Casey  of  Athboy,  merchant,  all  the  tithes  of  grass  and 
hay  in  the  parish  or  Moynerd,  county  of  Meath,  for  the  full  space  and  term 
of  thirty  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £10  13s.  4d. 

1535 — The  prior  did  also  grant  to  the  aforesaid  Thomas  Casey,  the 
tithes,  alterages,  &c.,  together  with  the  mansion  house  of  Dunboyne,  for 
thirty-one  years,  at  the  annual  rents  of  ten  marcs. 

1536 — In  this  year  the  same  prior  granted  to  the  said  Warynge  and  Casey 
all  the  tithes  of  corn  and  hay  in  the  parish  of  Dunboyne,  and  in  the  town- 
lands  of  Milleston,  Connogs,  Mayn,  Brayston,  Pierston,  Luston,  Beggeston, 
and  Lord's  Maynis,  for  thirty-one  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £46  Irish 
money. 

1537 — The  same  prior  granted  John  Dacton,  chaplain,  and  Thomas 
Stevens,  the  tithes  of  grass  and  hay  of  Clony,  le  Bridgestreet  le  Longsith, 
Foylleston  Herbertston,  Boithe,  and  Gallmolleston,  and  all  the  tithes  of  the 
parish  of  Kilbride  in  this  county,  for  twenty  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £20. 

1538 — The  same  prior  granted  Thomas  Casey  the  water-mill  belonging  to 
the  priory  in  Mullingar,  for  thirty-one  years,  at  the  rent  of  40s. 
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All  these  several  grants  are  set  forth  in  the  inquisition  taken  in  the 
following  year ; 

And  which  inquisition,  on  the  Monday  next  after  the  feast  of  St.  David 
the  bishop.  31st  King  Henry  VII.  finds,  that  the  prior,  John  Petyt,  was 
seized  of  this  priory  and  its  precincts,  a  garden,  haggard  and  cemetery, 
annual  value  20d.;  also  of  a  mill,  with  its  water-course,  in  Mullingar,  annual 
value,  besides  reprises,  40s.  ;  thirty-five  acres  of , arable  and  pasture,  in  Slewin 
in  this  county,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  £4;  twenty-three  acres  of  arable 
in  le  Grange,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  40s. ;  twenty-three  acres  of  arable 
in  the  township  of  Mullingar,  called  The  Prior's  Demesne,  annual  value, 
besides  reprises,  40s. ;  five  messuages  in  Mullingar,  each  of  the  value  of 
20d. ;  three  messuages  in  Mullingar,  on  the  north  of  the  priory,  annual 
value,  besides  reprises,  3s.  ;  the  rectory  of  Castle  Killaleny,  in  said  county, 
with  the  chapels  thereunto  annexed,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  £8  ;  half 

a  carucate  of  arable  land  in ,  and  a  carucate  of  arable  in  Kathowan 

and  Walterstown,  in  the  said  county,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  40s.  ;  a 
messuage  called  The  Parsonage,  and  forty  acres  of  arable  land  in  Dunboyn, 
with  the  alterages  and  other  ecclesiastical  profits  called  The  Door  of  St. 
Peter's  church  in  Dunboyn,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  £6  13s.  4d.  ;  the 
prior  was  also  seized  of  the  rectory  of  the  said  church. 

Inquisition  17th  October,  13th  Queen  Elizabeth,  finds,  that  the  prior  was 
seized  of  fifteen  messuages,  (with  gardens  adjoining)  each  of  the  annual 
value,  besides  reprises,  of  6d.  ;  also  of  a  croft  adjoining  the  road,  called 
IJater-fegre,  annual  value  4d.  ;  a  meadow  in  Garyveel,  containing  one  acre, 
annual  value  8d.  ;  and  a  parcel  of  pasture,  extending  from  the  building  called 
the  Spittle  to  the  water  of  Rathcohnel,  near  the  King's  high-way,  annual 
value  12d. 

Another  inquisition,  29th  same  Queen,  finds  that  the  prior  was  also  seized 
of  three  acres  of  meadow  in  Pierston,  in  the  parish  of  Dunboyn,  near  the 
river  of  Rathbegan.  annual  value  4s.  and  of  five  acres  of  arable  on  the  north 
of  the  said  meadow,  annual  value  3s.  4d. 

And  thirty-third  of  same  reign,  it  was  found  that  in  the  townland  of  the 
Grange,  near  Mullingar,  the  prior  was  seized  of  a  castle,  eight  messuages, 
eight  gardens,  thirty-eight  acres  of  arable,  twelve  of  pasture,  and  two  of 
moor,  called  Moninbegg,  annual  value  13s.  0£d.,  Irish  money  ;  all  concealed, 
for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  by  Sir  John  Bellew  of  Castletown,  in  the 
county  of  Meath  ;  and  further,  that  the  late  prior  and  his  predecessors  had, 
from  time  immemorial,  received  from  every  house  within  the  liberties  of 
Mullingar  and  out  of  every  brewing,  one  measure  of  ale,  commonly  called 
The  Mary  Gallon  ;  this  also  was  valued  yearly  at  6s.  8d. 

This  prior  paid  annually  four  marcs  proxies  to  the  bishop  of  Meath. 

26th  January,  34th  Queen  Elizabeth,  this  priory,  and  the  appurtenances 
within  the  site  thereof,  with  fifty-nine  acres  of  arable  land,  four  of  meadow, 
iiiid  three  hundred  acres  in  and  near  the  town  of  Slewyn  and  Ballyclouer  in 
this  county,  were  granted  to  Richard  Tuyte,  and  after  his  decease  to 
William,  his  second  son.  and  his  heirs  ;  and  in  default  of  such  heirs,  to 
Kichard,  brother  of  the  said  William,  and  his  heirs  ;  and  in  default  thereof, 
to  Walter,  brother  of  the  said  Richard,  and  his  heirs  male ;  in  capite,  by 
Knight's  service,  and  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £16  os.  lOd.  Irish  money. 


DOMINICAN  FHIARY  ; 

The  family  of  Nugent  founded  this  friary  in  the  year  1237. 

A.D.  1278,  1292, 1308,  and  1314,  General  chapters  of  the  order  were  held 
here. 

1425.     Henry  Dalton,  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  was  interred  here. 

1459.  In  this  year  Richard  Duke  of  York  and  Earl  of  Ulster.  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  granted  to  the  prior  of,  this  house  thirty  acres  of  arable 
land  in  Kilbride  near  Mullingar  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  yV:u>. 
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31st  August.  8th  Queen  Elizabeth,  this  friary,  with  the  church,  cemetery, 
and  appurtenances,  also  the  rectories  of  Vastina  and  Churchtown  in  this 
county,  were  granted  in  capite  to  Walter  Hope,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £10. 

Inquisition  28th  July,  29th  same  reign,  finds,  that  three  acres  of  meadow, 
in  Pierston,  in  the  parish  of  Dunboyne  and  county  of  Meath,  situate  on  the 
west  of  said  town  near  the  river  of  Rathbegan,  of  the  annual  value,  besides 
reprises,  of  4s.,  and  five  acres  of  arable  land  on  the  north  of  said  meadow, 
annual  value,  besides  reprises,  3s.  4d.  ;  were  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  this 
friary. 

Part  of  the  bell-tower,  and  some  other  ruins  of  the  building,  still  remain 
(see  ilhtstration). 

FRANCISCAN  FRIARY  ; 

In  the  year  1622  the  friars  of  Multifernam  began  to  erect  a  house  here 
for  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  ;  this  house  was  never  completed. 

"  The  Priory  of  St.  Mary,  anciently  called  the  House  of  God  of 
Mullingar,  was  founded  in  1227  by  Ralph  Petit,  Bishop  of  Meath, 
for  Canons  Regular  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine.  As  the  Petits 
were  Barons  of  Mullingar  and  Dunboyne,  the  founder  was  enabled 
to  endow  this  priory  liberally ;  and  in  subsequent  years  we  meet 
with  the  names  of  many  scions  of  this  house  that  sacrificed  the 
world,  and  devoted  themselves  to  God  inside  the  monastic  walls. 
Amongst  the  benefactors  of  this  priory  was  Walter  Earl  of 
Ulster,  who  granted  to  Lambert,  the  prior,  the  advowson  of  the 
church  of  Bredath.  In  1306,  Donough  O'Flaherty,  Bishop  of 
Killala,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Irish  for  piety,  died  at  Dunboyne, 
on  his  way  to  Dublin,  and  was  interred  with  honour  at  Mullingar, 
in  the  house  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary." — Four  Masters. 

From  Cogan's  "  Diocese  of  Meath  "  : — Dominican  Friary  of 
Mullingar. 

"  This  monastery  was  founded1  about  the  year  1237.  In  course 
of  time  this  house  became  conspicuous  amongst  the  friaries  of  the 
order,  and  hence  we  find  General  Chapters  of  the  Dominicans 
held  here  in  the  years  1278,  1292,  1308,  and  1314.  In  1459 
Richard  Duke  of  York  and  Earl  of  Ulster,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  granted  to  this  house  thirty  acres  of  arable  land,  in 
Kilbride,  near  Mullingar,  for  the  term  of  twenty -one  years." — King. 

On  the  31st  August,  8th  Queen  Elizabeth,  this  friary,  with  the 
church,  cemetery,  and  appurtenances,  also  the  rectories  of  Vastina 
and  Churchtown,  in  this  county,  were  granted  in  capite  to  Waltor 
Hope,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £10. — Aud.  Gen. 

Inquisition2  28th  July,  29th  same  reign,  finds  that  three  acres 

1  There  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  founder.      Some  say  the  Nugents,  others 
the  Petits.     There  are  various  authorities  on  both  sides. 

2  This  inquisition   seems   to   regard   the   Priory  of  St.  Mary,  and  not  the 
Dominican  Monastery.     In  the  year  1564   the   Lords  Justices  and  Council 
of   Ireland   granted    "possession    and    custodiam    to   Thomas  Gorie  of  the 
Monastery  of  Friars  Preachers,  of  Molingar,  and  of  the  parsonages  of  Vastina 
and  Churchtown,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  until  authority  should  arrive 
from    her    Majesty    (Queen   Elizabeth)   for  granting  a    lease    to    him. — 
Calendar,  p.  491.  * 
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of  meadow,  in  Pierstown,  in  the  parish  of  Dunboyne,  and  county 
of  Meath,  situate  on  the  west  of  said  town,  near  the  river  of 
Rathbeggan,  of  the  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  of  four  shil- 
lings, and  five  acres  of  arable  land  on  the  north  of  said  meadow, 
annual  value,  besides  reprises,  3s.  4d.,  were  parcel  of  the  posses- 
sions of  this  friary." — Chief  Remembrancer. 

The  Second  Monastery. 

During  the  long  and  wicked  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
churches  and  monasteries  of  Ireland,  the  hospitals  and  schools, 
every  remnant  of  Catholic  piety  and  charity,  underwent  con- 
fiscation, passed  into  alien  hands,  and  were  torn  down  and 
uprooted,  or  sacrilegiously  profaned:'  The  religious  were  put  to 
death,  or  driven  into  exile,  unless  a  few  who  sought  refuge  from 
their  enemies  on  the  hills,  in  the  woods  and  caverns,  or,  clad  in 
disguise,  in  the  houses  of  the  poor.  The  Dominican  Fathers 
suffered  the  fate  of  others,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in 
the  worst  of  times,  some  of  their  community  braved  capture  and 
its  consequences,  in  order  to  afford  the  consolation  of  religion  to 
the  Catholics  of  Mullingar.  Elizabeth,  so  long  the  scourge  and 
terror  of  the  faithful,  at  length  had  to  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  God.  James  the  First  succeeded,  and  an  effort 
was  now  to  be  made  to  save  from  extinction  the  Irish  branch  of 
the  Dominican  Order,  by  establishing  in  a  foreign  land,  beyond 
the  power  and  bigotry  of  England,  a  college  and  a  monastery, 
which  would  prove  a  prolific  source  of  future  missionaries,  and 
secure  a  home  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  grew  grey  or  were 
invalided  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  Accordingly,  a  Dominican 
convent  was  founded  at  Louvain,  in  Flanders,  and  Providence 
assisted  the  good  work  by  raising  up. a  burning  and  a  shining 
light,  who  was  pre-eminently  instrumental  in  its  growth  and 
efficiency.  This  eminent  servant  of  God  was  the  venerable  and 
reverend  Father  Roch  M'Geoghegan,4  alias  a  cruce,  a  man  of 
distinguished  birth,  an  alumnus  of  Mullingar,  who  completed  his 
ecclesiastical  studies  in  Spain  with  the  greatest  applause.  In 
1622  he  was  made  provincial  of  the  order  in  Ireland,  and  by  his 
tact  and  exertion  Philip  the  Fourth  endowed  Louvain  with  an 
annual  pension  of  ,£100,  to  which  the  Propaganda  added,  subse- 
quently, a  donation  of  1,000  florins,  on  condition  that  the  alumni 
would  pass  thence  to  the  Irish  mission.  At  the  earnest  recom- 
mendation of  all  'who  love  zeal  and  self-sacrifice,  Father 
M'Geoghegan  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Kildare,  and  spent  his 
declining  days  in  building  up  once  more  the  long  prostrate 
temples  of  that  ancient  diocese.  He  was  a  man  of  great  piety, 

:!  Hibernia  Dominicana,  ]>.  l."><>. 

1  Sri-  bis  letter  of  approbation   prefixed  to  the  Four  Masters  ;  also  to  the 

Martyrology  of  Donegal. 


The  Rev.  .Arthur  M'Geoghegan,   another  bright   ornameii 
the  Dominican  Order,  and  an  alumnus  of  Mullingar,  studio 
Spain,  and  on  his  return  to  the  Irish  mission  was  arrested  in 
land  and  imprisoned  in  London  on  a  charge  of  high  treasoi 
having  said  in  Spain  that  it  would  not  be  a  crime  to  kill  the 
of  England.     What  he  did   say,    during  a  disputation  on 
will,"   was  that  "  if   this  doctrine  were   overthrown   fanatii 
would  find  its   excuse,    even  if  a  man   were  to  assassinat 
monarch."     All  defence  was  useless  ;  he  was  put  to  death  foi 
faith  in  1633,  and  his  bowels  were  cast  into  the  fire. — Hib. 
pp.  419,  559,  560. 

The  Rev.  Dominick   Nugent,  an  alumnus   of  Mullingarjj 
rector  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  Louvain,  in  1633, 
appointed,  at  a  general  chapter  held  in  Rome,  in  1644,  one 
judges  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  convents  of  Leinster.- 
Dom.  pp.  115,  279. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Pettit,  sub-prior  of  the  convent  of  Mulli 
a  distinguished  preacher,  being  recognised  by  his  habit,  as  h<| 
hearing  the  confession  of  a  dying  soldier,  at  the  village  of 
linacurra,  was  shot  by  the  heretics,  in  1642,  and  died  thej 
day,  after  having  received  the  last  sacraments. 

In     1654,    we   find   Rev.    Cornelius   Geoghegan,  professl 
theology  and  prior  of  Mullingar. — (p.  473). 

The  Rev.  Maurice  Tyrrell,  a  distinguished  scholar,  beloi 
the  Convent  of  Mullingar.     He  presided  for  some  years 
of  the  Dominican  colleges  of  Hungary,  and,  in   1650,  in  quality 
of  Definitor  of  Ireland,   assisted,  in  Rome,  at  the   election  of  a 
general  of  the  order. — Hib.  Dom.  pp.  117,  219. 

The  Rev.  Gerald  Dillon,  a  man  of  very  exemplary  life,  and 
laborious  in  the  discharge  of  his  sacred  duties,  was  frequently 
prior  of  the  Convent  of  Mullingar.  He  died  about  the  year  1688. 
—Hib.  Dom.  p.  580. 

The  Rev.  George  Nangle  was  prior  of  the  Convent  of 
Mullingar.  He  fled  during  the  persecution  of  the  Williamites,  and 
died  at  Florence  about  the  year  1705.—  Hib.  Dom.  pp.  134,  371. 
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The  Rev.  John  Dillon,  an  alumnus  of  Mullingar,  studied  for  a 
time  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Maximus,  in  France,  and,  subsequently, 
in  that  of  St.  Sixtus,  in  Rome,  where  he  taught  philosophy  and 
theology.  After  his  return  to  Ireland  he  became  prior  of  the 
Dominican  Convent  of  Trim,  and  chaplain  to  the  Catholic  army 
for  seven  years.  After  the  so-called  Treaty  of  Limerick,  he 
sailed  with  the  army  to  France,  governed  the  schools  of  Lou  vain, 
became  doctor  of  divinity  and  prior  of  the  monastery  for  three 
years.  He  was  prior  of  the  Dominican  Convents  of  St.  Sixtus 
and  St.  Clements,  in  Rome,  from  1707  to  1710.  He  returned  to 
Ireland,  and  died  in  1716. 

The  Rev.  James  Fitzgerald,  an  alumnus  of  Mullingar,  studied 
partly  in  Rome  and  partly  in  Lombardy,  in  which  latter  place  he 
taught  philosophy  and  theology ;  became  consulting  theologian  to 
the  bishop,  and,  on  several  occasions,  prior  of  the  Dominican 
Convent.  He  was  prior  of  the  Irish  Dominican  house  of  Rome, 
from  1723  to  1726,  and  at  the  same  time  president  of  the  schools. 
In  the  year  1724,  he  invested  with  the  habit  of  the  order  the 
celebrated  Thomas  De  Burgo  (Burke),  subsequently  author  of  the 
Hibernia  Dominicana  (in  which  he  filially  and  reverently  refers  to 
this  event),  and  Bishop  of  Ossory.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
priorship  he  returned  to  Lombardy,  and  remained  there  till  1740, 
when  he  was  again  elected  prior  of  the  Irish  Convent  in  Rome. 
At  length,  at  an  advanced  age,  he  died  in  Rome,  in  the  year  1750, 
during  the  celebration  of  the  General  Jubilee,  and  was  buried 
there  with  many  of  his  brethren.  The  Dominicans  were  expelled 
from  Mullingar  after  the  siege  of  Limerick,  and  their  magnificent 
convent  was  demolished.  Dr.  Burke  tells  us  that  in  his  time 
(1756)  all  that  remained  of  the  once  famous  monastery  was  a 
fragment  of  the  bell-tower,  together  with  a  few  old  crumbling 
walls.  The  fathers  were  dispersed,  but  they  lingered  long  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  returned,  after  some  years,  to  resume 
their  mission  of  charity  and  usefulness. 

Hospital  of  Mullingar. 

A  priory  was  founded  here,  to  which  an  hospital  was  attached, 
under  the  care  of  the  illustrious  and  self-sacrificing  order  of 
Trinitarians. — (vol.  i.,  p.  205.)  When  the  Reformation  was 
introduced  into  Ireland  the  monks  firmly  refused  to  waver  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  Holy  See,  and  hence  many 
of  the  community  were  put  to  death  ;  others  were  banished  and 
impoverished,  and  all  were  robbed  and  hunted  from  their  once 
happy  home.  Dr.  Moran,  quoting  from  Domingo  Lopez,  the 
annalist  of  the  Trinitarian  order,  tells  us  that 5 : — "  So  universal 
was  the  ruin  that  fell  upon  this  religious  order,  that  all  vestiges 

5  The  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  p.  2<>;  Inquisitions  at  Philips- 
town,  13th  March,  1637. 
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of  it  disappear  from  the  subsequent  history  of  our  Church."  A 
Dominican  father,  writing  in  1547,  after  describing  the  heroic 
death  of  some  Trinitarian  fathers  in  Mullingar,  adds  : — "  Never 
in  the  time  of  Nero  or  Diocletian,  or  other  enemies  of  the  Chris- 
tian name,  was  a  more  fiery  persecution  witnessed  than  now 
raged  against  our  Church ;  its  agents  seem  to  have  laid  aside  .  all 
humanity,  and  to  have  transformed  themselves  into  beasts,  or 
rather  into  demons." — Cogan's  "  Diocese  of  Meath." 

Archdall,6  quoting  from  Ware's  MSS.,  tells  us  that  in  1622, 
the  friars  of  Multifarnham  commenced  the  erection  of  a  house  of 
their  order  in  Mullingar,  but  that  it  was  never  completed. 
Cobbett  remarked  of  such  an  undertaking,  at  such  a  plundering, 
intolerant  age,  "  like  the  lambs  building  amongst  the  wolves." 

The  Capuchins. 

This  order,  warmly  recommended  by  Dr.  Dease,  Bishop  of  Meath, 
and  his  successor,  Dr.  Geoghegan,  was  introduced  into  Mullingar, 
in  the  year  1633.  I  have  met  with  no  records  to  illustrate  their 
subsequent  history. — Cogan's  "  Diocese  of  Meath." 

The  following  is  Sir  Henry  Piers  description  of  Mullingar  in 
1662  :— 

Mullingar,  the  chief  town  of  the  county,  seated  very  near  the  centre 
thereof,  on  the  river  issuing  from  Lough  Owel,  which  we  call  the  Golden 
Hand  (or  Arm),  and  in  the  midst  between  the  two  great  lakes — Lough 
Ennel  and  Lough  Owel.  The  name  of  the  town  Englished  imports  the 
short  mill.  Indeed,  in  my  time  there  had  been  an  overshaft  mill  of  the 
least  wheel  that  I  ever  saw,  which  with  buckets  and  all  was  not  eight  feet 
in  diameter,  but  now  it  is  converted  into  a  breast-mill.  There  are  also  in  this 
town  on  the  same  water  two  other  mills.  Here  were  anciently  two  monas- 
teries, one  whereof  was  a  priory  of  Canons  Regular,  founded  by  Ralph  de 
Petit,  Bishop  of  Meath,  the  other  a  Convent  of  Friars  Mendicant.  One  of 
these  stood  in  the  east  end  of  the  town,  the  other  in  the  western  end  of  it, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  scarcely  visible  to-day.  Here  are  held  continually  all 
assizes  and  sessions,  and  four  fairs  yearly,  and  all  public  meetings  of  the 
county.  It  is  also  a  great  thoroughfare  from  Dublin  to  Connaught.  All 
houses  here  are  ale-houses,  yet  some  of  the  richer  sort  drive  at  other  trades 
also.  They  sell  all  sorts  of  ware  to  the  gentry  abroad  in  the  country,  and 
some  besides  have  large  farms.  Here  is  a  new  jail,  built  at  the  country's  ex- 
pense, for  the  old  one  is  very  weak.  The  old  court-house  being  narrow,  and 
inconvenient  in  every  respect,  a  new  one  is  building,  very  large  and  spacious, 
according  to  the  rules  of  modern  architecture.  The  church  of  this  town  is 
also  newly  rebuilt. 

The  town  was  formerly  a  corporation,  and  had  in  it  a  public  magistrate 
called  a  portrieve,  and  always  sent  two  members  to  Parliament,  but  now  the 
whole  town  and  .commons  being  given  in  fee  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lord  of  Granard  and  his  heirs,  the  ancient  corporation  is  dissolved,  and  the 
whole  town  and  liberties,  with  other  (his  lordship's)  lands  in  the  country, 
are  by  his  Majesty  created  i7ito  a  manor,  wherein  actions  without  limit  may 
be  tried,  and  court  leet,  court  baron,  £c.,  are  held  according  to  law.  This 
manor,  by  a  new  and  unprecedented  grant  from  his  Majesty,  hath  liberty  to 
send  two  members  to  Parliament,  but  whether  under  the  style  of  burgesses, 
as  formerly,  time  must  show.  The  town  giving  the  title  of  viscount  to  the 
Earl  of  Carbry  in  Wales  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution  the  town  was 
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fortified  by  Cieneral  de  Ginckle,  and  became  the  principal  rendezvous  of 
William',-  forces.  From  Mullingar  he  led  iufantry  and  cavalry  against  the  Irish 
adherents  of  James  II.,  who  had  encamped  at  Ballymore,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  old  castle  there,  and  it  was  also  the  headquarters  of  William's 
army  preparatory  to  the  siege  of  Athlone.  The  troops  under  General 
Douglas,  who  afterwards  besieged  Athlone,  committed  fearful  outrages  on 
the  farmers  and  peasants  in  and  about  Mullingar.  His  licentious  army 
plundered  the  people,  and  took  with  them  whatever  they  could  lay  hands 
on — neither  the  protection  granted  by  William  or  Douglas  being  any  security 
a -a  i  nst  their  resolute  determination  to  possess  themselves  of  the  goods  of 
the  Papists ;  and  the  soldiers  who  thus  degraded  themselves  were  North 
of  Ireland  men. 

Storey,  the  Chaplain  of  the  Williamite  Army,  in  his  impartial 
History  of  the  Revolution,  says  : — 

The  soldiers  went  abroad,  and  took  several  things  from  the  Irish  who  had 
staid  upon  the  king's  declaration,  and  frequent  complaints  came  already  to 
the  general;  but  plundering  went  on  still,  especially  among  the  Northmen, 
who  seemed  to  be  very  dexterous  at  that  work.  We  had  got  thus  far  till 
we  began  to  plunder,  though  ^the  general  gave  strict  orders  to  the  contrary. 
Several  of  the  Irish  came  in  for  protection,  though  when  they  had  got  it 
they  were  of  little  force  to  secure  their  goods  or  themselves.  At  Mullingar 
about  500  creights  came  in  from  the  county  Longford,  with  their  wives, 
children,  and  cattle,  and  everything  they  could  bring  away.  Their  business 
was  to  procure  the  general's  protection,  which  was  granted  them,  and  they 
moved  homewards  as  the  army  marched  forward,  but  were  most  of  them 
plundered  afterwards. 

."  "  The  greater  part  of  the  English  force,"  says  Macaulay,  "  was 
collected  before  the  close  of  May  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mul- 
lingar, Ginckle  being  commander-iii-chief.  The  appearance  of 
the  camp  showed  that  the  money  voted  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment had  not  been  spared.  The  uniforms  were  new  ;  the  ranks 
were  one  blaze  of  scarlet ;  and  the  train  of  artillery  was  such  as 
had  never  before  been  seen  in  Ireland." 

At  the  General  Election  of  1689  the  following  representatives 
were  returned  for  the  county  and  borough  of  Westmeath  : — 
For  the  county :  The  Hon.  Colonel  Henry  Dillon,  Mullingar ; 
Garret  Dillon,  Prime  Sergeant ;  and  Edmund  Nugent,  of  Gartlands- 
town.  Athlone : — Edmund  Malone,  of  Ballynahowen ;  and 
Edmund  Malone,  Counsellor-at-Law.  Kilbeggan : — Bryan 
Geoghegan,  of  Donore ;  and  Charles  Geoghegan,  Syonan.  Fore 
J  ohn  Nugent,  Donore ;  and  Christopher  Geoghegan,  of 
Dardistown. 

Mullingar,  as  already  stated,  was  a  Parliamentary  Borough, 
and  returned  two  members  up  to  1800,  when  it  was  disfranchised 
by  the  fatal  Act  of  Union.  The  following  were  its  representa- 
tives during  the  eighteenth  century,  viz. : — John  Rochfort,  from 
1727  to  1760;  Sir  Arthur  Acheson,  from  1727  to  1749;  Lord 
George  Forbes,  from  1749  to  1765;  Admiral  Forbes,  17(50  to 
1768;  Sir  Richard  Steele  (probably  son  of  the  dramatist),  1767 
to  1776;  Ralph  Fetherston,  1769  to  1776;  John  Scott  (after- 
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wards  the  notorious  Lord  Clonmel),  1776  to  1784;  Richard 
Underwood,  1776  to  1779  ;  Sir  Skiffington  Smyth,  1779  to  1784  ; 
Francis  Hardy,  1784  to  1800  ;  Major  John  Doyle,  1784  to  1799  ; 
Luke  Fox,  1800.  The  following  represented  Westmeath  during 
the  same  period  :— George  Rochfort,  1727  to  1731  ;  Robert  Roch- 
fort,  1731  to  1738;  Sir  Anthony  Malone,  1727  to  1760,  and 
from  1769  to  1776  ;  Arthur  Rochfort,  1731  to  1761 ;  Hon.  George 
Rochfort  (known  as  Lord  Belfield),  1761  to  1767  ;  Hon.  Richard 
Rochfort,  1761  to  1769  ;  Lord  Belfield,  1769  to  1774  :  Hon.  R. 
Rochfort  (who  assumed  the  name  of  Mervyn),  1767  to  1769  ;  Hon. 
Robert  Rochfort,  1776  to  1798 ;  Benjamin  Chapman,  1776  to 
1784  ;  Richard  Malone  (Lord  Sunderlin),  1784  to  1785  ;  Wm. 
Smyth,  1785  to  1800;  Wm.  Handcock,  1791  to  1798;  Gustavus 
Rochfort,  1798  to  1800.  County  members  since  the  Union  : — 
Wm.  Smyth,  1801  to  1809;  Gustavus  H.  Rochfort,  1801  to 
1825  ;  Hon.  Hercules  Robert  Pakenham,  1809  to  1826  ;  Robert 
Smyth,  1825  to  1826  ;  Gustavus  Rochfort,  1826  to  1833 ;  Hugh 
Morgan  Tuite,  1826  to  1830,  and  from  1841  to  1847; 
Sir  Montague  Lowther  Chapman,  1830  to  1841 ;  Sir  Richard 
Nagle,  1833  to  1841 ;  Benjamin  Chapman,  1841  to  1847  ;  W,  H. 
Magan,  1847  to  1859;  Sir  Percy  Nugent,  1847  to  1852.  Wm. 
Pollard  Urquhart,  1852  to  J857,  and  from  1859  to  1871  ;  Sir 
Richard  Levinge,  1857  to  1865;  Lord  Greville,  from  1865  to 
1874;  P.  J.  Smyth,  1871  to  1880;  Lord  Robert  Montague,  1874 
to  1880 ;  H.  J.  Gill,  1880  to  1883  ;  T.  D.  Sullivan  1880  to  1885  ; 
T.  Harrington,  1883  to  1885;  James  Tuite,  1885  to  1900  ;  P.  J. 
Kennedy,  1900  to  1906  ;  L.  Ginnell,  1906  ;  Donal  Sullivan,  1885, 
until  his  lamented  death  in  1907  ;  Sir  Walter  Nugent,  1907. 

Mullingar  was  purchased  by  the  late  and  first  Lord  Greville 
about  the  year  1859.  The  family  of  Greville  came  from  Eng- 
land, and  are  of  a  very  ancient  lineage.  William  Greville,  a 
citizen  of  London,  "  the  flower  of  wool-staplers,"  was  living  in 
1398.  He  purchased  the  manor  of  Milcote,  in  Warwickshire, 
which  he  entailed  on  his  heirs  male.  He  died  in  1402,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  His  grandson,  Sir  Thomas  Greville,  of 
Milcote,  assumed  the  name  of  Cocksey  on  inheriting  the  estates 
of  his  grandmother's  family. 

The  Greville  property,  according  to  the  entail  of  William, 
"  the  flower  of  wool-staplers,"  devolved  upon  John  Greville,  of 
Drayton.  A  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  a  distinguished  courtier, 
flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  of  James  I.,  at 
whose  coronation  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 

In  1604  he  obtained  a  grant  of  Warwick  Castle,  and  in  1620 
was  created  Baron  Brooke  of  Beauchamp's  Court  in  Warwick- 
shire. Sir  Fulke  died  unmarried  in  1628,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  kinsman,  Robert  Greville,  second  Baron  Brooke,  who  became 
a  distinguished  general  in  the  Parliamentary  Army  during  the 
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Civil  Wars.  He  was  at  the  Battle  of  Edgehill  in  1642,  and  was 
killed  in  1643  by  a  musket  ball  in  Litchfield. 

Colonel  Fulke  Southwell  Greville  married,  in  1840,  the  only 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Westmeath.  He  represented  the 
county  Longford  from  1852  to  1869,  and  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage  in  the  December  of  that  year,  and  died  in  1882. 

The  next  Lord  Greville  was  born  in  1841.  He  married 
in  December,  1863,  Lady  Beatrice  Violet  Graham,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Montrose.  His  Lordship  was  elected  member  for 
this  county  in  1865.  Mr.  Marlay,  of  Belvidere,  issued  an 
address  to  the  electors,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  a  Con- 
servative, but  without  bigotry.  He  retired  from  the  contest  the 
day  of  nomination,  and  Mr.  Pollard  Urquhart  and  Mr.  A.  W.  H. 
Greville  were  returned  unopposed. 

At  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1868,  consequent  on  the  de- 
feat of  the  Conservatives  on  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  the  same  representatives  were  returned  unopposed. 

In  January,  1869,  on  Mr.  Gladstone  forming  a  Government, 
Mr.  Greville  accepted  office,  which  necessitated  his  re-election. 
He  presented  himself  before  his  constituents,  and  as  Disestablish- 
ment and  Disendowment  were  the  order  of  the  day,  his  accept- 
ance of  office  was  approved  of,  and  he  was  a  third  time  returned 
unopposed.  At  the  General  Election  in  1874,  his  lordship  was 
bitterly  opposed,  in  consequence  of  his  having  supported  in 
1871  the  Westmeath  Coercion  Act,  an  Act  which  was  largely 
drawn  on  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1881  as  a  precedent  arid  founda- 
tion for  further  coercive  enactments.  Mr.  Greville  was  opposed 
by  Lord  Montague,  afterwards  a  renegade  in  religion  and  politics, 
who  was  returned  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and,  like  the 
late  Sir  Richard  Levinge,  he  basely  violated  his  promise. 

Lynn  lies  about  two  miles  south  of  Mullingar,  and  is  bounded 
by  Lough  Ennel  and  the  river  Brosna  on  the  west,  and  contains 
4,436  statute  acres.  An  abbey  was  erected  here  in  the  early 
period,  called  Lann-Leire,  or  the  House  of  Austerity.  The 
"  Four  Masters  "  contain  the  following  notices  of  this  place  : — 

741 — Coraynge  O'Mooney,  Abbot  of  Lann-Leire,  died.  781 — Moiuagh 
o'Mooney,  Abbot  of  Lann-Leire,  died.  848— Gorrnghal,  Bishop  and 
Anchorite  of  Lann-Leire,  died.  848 — Fearchair,  Abbot  of  Laun-Leire, 
dic-d.  8f»7 — Flann,  Abbot  of  Lann-Leire  and  Oeconomus  of  Armagh,  died. 
S'.»:; — Cairbre,  Abbot  of  Lann-Leire,  died.  DUO — Maelcianain,  Bishop  of 
Lami-Leire,  died.  !U9 — Cearnach,  Abbot  of  Lann-Leire,  died,  of  whom 
it  \v;is  said,  "the  torch  of  the  plain  (good  in  battle)  of  Bregia,  the  fair  and 
lovely,  stout  his  strength,  brilliance  of  the  sun,  the  sun  upon  his  cheek. 
Cearnach  of  Leire,  mournful  the  loss  of  him."  921 — Cucongalta,  priest  of 
Lann-Leire,  the  Tethra  (i.e.,  the  singer  or  orator),  for  voice,  personal  form. 
:iml  knowledge,  died.  930 — Swyny,  Abbot  of  Lann-Leire,  died.  1)1)5 — 
Flann,  Abbot  of  Lann-Leire,  died.  968 — The  refectory  of  Lann-Leiiv  w.-is 
burned  by  Donald  MacMuivha< Hi,  and  four  hundred  persons  were  destroyed 
by  wounding  and  burning  there,  both  men  and  women.  1002 — Lann-Leire 
wa<  plundered,  and  the  plunderers  were  overtaken  and  slaughtered  by  the 
men  of  Breagha.  1017 — Oenghus,  Airchinneach  of  Lann-Leire,  died 
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1021 — Maenach,  priest  and  Airchinneach  of  Lann-Leire,  died.  1050 — Lanu- 
Leire  was  plundered  and  burned.     1148 — Lann-Leire  was  plundered. 

The  "  Martyrology  of  Donegal"  marks  the  festivals  of  St.  Furadhranaud 
St.  Baothan  (brothers)  of  Lann-Leire,  at  the  18th  June,  1446.  Donald 
O'Coffey,  a  good  military  leader,  and  a  learned  poet,  and  his  two  sons  were 
slain  on  Cro-Inis  of  Lough  Ennel  of  the  son  of  Nemeth,  by  the  sons  of  Art 
O'Melachlin,  and  the  sons  of  Fiacha  Mageoghegan. 

The  family  of  Coffey,  of  which  there  are  a  good  many  in 
Westmeath  still,  produced  many  eminent  poets  and  theologians. 

Lough  Ennel,  or  Belvidere  Lake,  as  it  is  often  called,  lies 
about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Mullingar,  and  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  about  six  miles  in  length,  by  three  in  breadth. 
It  is  studded  with  eight  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is 
called  Fort  island,  or  Dysart.  It  was  garrisoned  and  used  as  a 
magazine  by  the  Army  of  the  Confederation  in  the  war  of  1641, 
and  was  twice  taken  by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  and  ulti- 
mately retained  by  them  till  the  restoration.  The  names  of  the 
others  are  Shan  Oge,  Goose,  Cro-Inis,  now  Cormorant,  Cherry, 
Chapel,  and  Green  Island.  The  Brosna  passes  through  it  from 
north  to  south.  Cro-Inis  was  in  ancient  times  selected  by  the 
kings  of  Royal  Meath  as  one  of  their  places  of  abode,  and  the  Abbe 
MacGeoghegan  informs  us  that  the  celebrated  Malachy  the 
Second,  who  succeeded  Brian  Boru,  A.D.  1014,  had  a  castle  here 
worthy  of  so  great  a  monarch.  The  principal,  or  official,  re- 
sidence of  the  King  was,  however,  on  the  mainland  at  Dun-na- 
sgiath  on  Kilcooley  shore.  King  Malachy  died  on  Cro-Inis,  and 
his  death  is  thus  recorded  in  the  "  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise  ":  — 

A.D.,  1022. — Malachy,  King  of  all  Ireland,  having  thus  triumphantly 
reigned  over  all  Ireland  and  his  enemies  the  Danes,  died  in  Cro-Innis  on 
Lough  Innell,  near  his  Chouse  of  Dun-na-Sgiath,  in  the  43rd  year  of  his 
reign,  in  the  fourth  of  the  noones  of  September,  the  Sunday  next  before 
the  Feast  of  St.  Queran,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1022.  The  Archbishop  of 
Ardmagh,  the  Cowarb  of  St.  Columbkille,  and  the  Cowarb  of  St.  Queran 
being  present,  after  he  received  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction,  died  a 
good  death.  This  was  the  last  King  of  Ireland  of  Irish  blood  that  had  a 
crown.  Yet  there  were  seven  kings  after  without  a  crown  before  the  coming 
of  the  English,  as  shall  be  made  manifest  in  the  following  discourse.  It 
should  be  stated  that  Malachy  had  been  high  King,  and  subsequently  King 
of  Leth  Conn  for  35  years  before  he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Brian  in  1014. 

There  .  are  some  handsome  mansions  on  the  shores  of 
Lough  Ennel.  viz. :  Lynnberry,  La  Mancha.  Bloomfield,  and 
Belvidere.  Near  the  beautiful  villa,  where  the  last  Earl  of  Belvi- 
dere resided,  are  some  extensive  and  well  executed  imitations  of 
castellated  ruins.  Adjoining  the  latter,  and  four  miles  from 
Mullingar,  is  Rochfort,  formerly  the  seat  of  Sir  Francis  Hopkins. 
The  house  is  a  very  fine  structure,  and  the  demesnes  stretch 
for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  shores  of  Lough  Ennel. 
Near  Rochfort  are  Anneville  and  Carrick.  Three  miles  from 
the  town,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake,  is  Ledistown  and 
Belmont.  On  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  opposite  to  Rochfort 
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the  site  of  the  beautifully  situated  demesne  of  Dysart  can 
still  be  traced  by  a  few  remaining  trees.  The  house  is  a  ruin, 
and  the  demesne  is  divided  into  farms.  This  was  for  ages  the 
residence  of  the  Nugent  family,  who  were  Catholics. 

MacGeoghegaii  gives  the  following  account  of  the  drowning  of 
Turgesius,  the  Danish  tyrant,  in  Lough  Ennel  in  835  A.D. 

Mai  achy  I..  King  of  Meath  (the  remembrance  of  the  cruelty  practised  on 
his  people  by  the  tierce  invaders,  rankling  in  his  breast),  promised  to  send 
him  his  daughter  to  an  island  in  Lough  Vair*  together  with  fifteen  illus- 
trious virgins.  This  gave  delight  to  Turgesius.  who  came  with  as  many  of 
his  own  nation,  on  the  day  and  place  appointed.  In  the  meantime,  Malachy 
had  the  country  scoured  for  fifteen  young  men  without  beards,  of  known 
honour  and  bravery,  whom  he  caused  to  be  dressed  in  women's  clothes,  with 
each  a  pionard  concealed  under  his  robe,  and  gave  them  the  instructions 
necessary  to  execute  his  project,  which  would  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny. 
He  also  inspired  them  with  sentiments  of  religion  and  patriotism,  and  com- 
manded them  to  defend  the  honour  of  the  princess  at  the  peril  of  their  lives, 
and  to  have  the  doors  open  for  him,  in  order  that  he  might  come  to  their 
succour,  with  a  body  of  troops  which  he  should  hold  in  readiness,  at  a  short 
distance  ;  and  lastly,  to  seize  the  tyrant  and  chain  him.  without  depriving 
him  of  life.  Turgesius  did  not  fail  to  appear  the  day  appointed  to  receive  the 
Princess  Melcha  and  her  fifteen  young  ladies.  He  even  invited  fifteen  of  the 
principal  officers  of  his  army  to  share  in  the  festival.  After  spending  the 
day  in  feasting,  each  of  the  officers  were  shown  the  apartment  intended  for 
him,  and  orders  given  to  the  guards  and  other  domestics  to  retire.  Turgesius 
himself  remained  alone  in  his  apartment,  where  he  impatiently  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  princess.  The  porter,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  domestics 
entrusted  with  the  secret,  soon  entered  with  the  princess,  accompanied  by  the 
little  troupe  of  amazons.  who  came  like  a  second  Judith  to  deliver  her  people. 
The  tyrant, who  was  heated  with  wine, was  about  offering  insult  to  the  princess, 
when  the  young  men  immediately  threw  off  their  robes,  and  drawing  their 
weapons,  seized  him,  and  with  strong  cords  tied  him  to  the  pillars  of  the  bed. 
They  then  opened  the  gates  of  the  castle  to  permit  Malachy  and  his  troops  to 
enter,  who  fell  on  the  garrison,  commencing  with  the  officers,  putting  all  to- 
the  sword  except  Turgesius.  When  Malachy  had  given  the  place  up  to 
plunder,  in  which  they  found  immense  booty,  he  repaired  to  the  spot  where 
the  tyrant  was  chained,  and  reproaching  him  with  his  tyranny,  vice,  and 
cruelty,  and  having  loaded  him  with  chains,  had  him  carried  in  triumph 
before  him.  He  allowed  him  to  live  a  few  days  in  order  that  he  might  be  a 
witnesss  before  his  death  of  the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen,  and  then  he 
can>ed  him  to  be  thrown,  as  he  was.  into  Lough  Ennel.  in  Westmeatti. 
where  he  perished. 

Other  historians  contend  that  Turgesius  was  drowned  in  Lough 
Owel. 

Piers  says  of  Lough  Ennel : — 

On  the  south  side  thereof  jutteth  out  into  the  lake  a  very  pleasant  penin- 
sula, being  about  three  or  four  acres  of  ground  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a 
very  pretty  neck  of  land  of  about  forty  yards  in  length,  and  about  half  that 
in  breadth.  The  chersonese  is  clothed  with  all  sorts  of  forest  trees,  which 
fill  the  arva.  except  one  gre;-ii  spot  in  the  centre,  a  place  very  delightful  and 
satisfactory  to  the  beholders,  for  even  at  a  distance  it  affon let  h  a  very- 
pleasant  pro-pect  to  such  as  travel  westward  from  Mullingar.  or  southward 
to  it.  Into  this  water,  as  aforesaid,  the  Golden  Hand  of  Lough  Owel  flows 
from  the  east  end  of  Mullingar,  and  is  united  at  the  west  end  under  the 
name  of  the  Urosna.  In  this  lake  is  an  island  belonging  to  the  land  of 
*  Lough  Owel. 
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Dysart,  which  was  in  some  sort  fortified  by  the  Irish  in  the  latter  end^of 
the  late  wars,  and  held  as  a  garrison  hy  them,  and  made  one  of  the  chief 
repositories  of  their  wealth.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  it  was  taken  on  com- 
position by  the  English,  who  held  it,  until  by  the  treachery  of  one  Ryling, 
of  Mullingar,  whom  the  governor  of  it  trusted  with  his  cots  for  exporta- 
tion of  goods.  He  delivered  his  cots  unto  some  of  the  Irish  captains,  who 
by  this  means,  on  a  dark  night,  landed  their  men,  and  set  on  the  governor 
unawares,  and  surprised  him  and  his  garrison.  No  great  slaughter  was 
committed  in  the  action;  they  were  all  made  prisoners,  till  the  English, 
getting  together  a  good  force  of  cots,  forced  them  to  surrender  again. 

There  is  an  old  tradition,  that  during  the  dark  penal  days, 
seven  friars,  belonging  to  one  of  the  monasteries  of  Mullingar, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  laws,  secreted  themselves  on  Cro- 
Inis,  amid  the  ruins  of  Malachy's  Castle,  and  that  they  were 
supplied  with  food  and  other  necessaries  by  the  faithful  people 
on  shore.  How  long  they  remained  there  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  unfortunately  for  the  poor  fathers,  their  hiding-place 
was  discovered  by  a  prying  scoundrel  named  M ,  a  Govern- 
ment informer  and  priest-hunter,  who  hunted  down  the  clergy 
in  his  day  with  remorseless  ferocity.  It  is  stated  that  they 
were  hanged  on  the  island,  and  that  the  remains  of  the  faithful 
friars  were  removed  to  Lynn  Churchyard,  and  buried  in  the  one 
grave.  For  years  the  name  of  M —  -  was  execrated,  and  up 
to  this  day  the  old  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mullingar 
tell  us  that  one  of  the  name  is  enough  in  the  country,  and  too  much. 

Ledistown,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Lyons,  lies  about  three  miles  west 
of  Mullingar.  The  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Lyons,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Grand  Juries  of  Westmeath,"  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
family : — 

There  is  every  reason  to  be  persuaded  that  the  family  of  Lyons  is  of  a 
Protestant,  or,  as  they  were  denominated,  Huguenot,  race,  and  that  they 
must  have  left  France  some  time  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  or  Henry 
VI.,  when  the  country  was  the  theatre  of  civil  and  religious  war,  in  the  earl}r 
part  of  our  Elizabeth's  reign.  We  find  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  1622,  that 
William  Lyons,  who  died  in  1638,  purchased  the  estate  of  Clonarrow,  now 
called  River  Lyons,  and  the  lands  of  Mullalough,  or  Cavemount,  Killeen  and 
Killoneen,  containing  upwards  of  three  thousand  acres,  in  the  King's  County, 
from  Patrick  Lord  Dunsany  ;  and  we  find  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  which 
was  long  before  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Charles  Lyons,  son  of  William,  was  in 
possession  of  the  paternal  property  there.  The  first  of  the  family  who  settled 
at  Ledistown  was  John,  which  he  purchased  from  Randal  Adams  in  1715, 
who  had  "obtained  large  grants  of  land  in  this  county  by  certificate,  14th 
September,  1666,  forfeited  by  Richard  Hope.  He  also  purchased  property 
from  William  Henman,  of  the  City  of  London,  goldsmith,  one  of  the  adven- 
turers who  had  advanced  money  to  carry  on  the  Irish  war.  The  house  of 
Ledistown  was  originally  an  old  castle,  and  in  the  year  1769,  John  Lyons 
made  an  addition  to  it  by  building  a  new  front.  In  1813  the  old  castle  was 
thrown  down,  and  considerable  alterations  were  effected. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Lyons  was  born  in  1792,  and  succeeded  to  the 
property  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  in  1803.  He 
was  captain  in  the  Westmeath  Militia  in  1815,  and  High  Sheriff' 
in  1816.  He  was  appointed  a  magistrate  in  1819,  and  was 
Chief  Magistrate  of  Mullingar  from  1817  to  1837,  since  which 
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period  the  office  has  not  been  renewed.  He  was  Chairman  of 
the  Mullingar  Board  of  Guardians  for  years.  On  the  bench,  Mr. 
Lyons  was  very  witty,  but  pungent,  and  his  sarcasm  was  more 
admired  than  his  wit.  In  justice  to  his  memory,  he  gave  de- 
fendants a  latitude  to  defend  themselves,  and  permitted  them  to 
make  statements  that  would  not  be  tolerated  at  the  present  day. 
In  1856  Mullingar  came  under  the  provisions  of  the  Towns 
Improvement  Act,  and  before  a  town  magistrate  was  appointed, 
all  offenders  against  the  Act  were  brought  up  at  Petty  Sessions, 
before  Mr.  Lyons  and  his  brother  justices.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  great  man  was  opposed  to  all  innovations,  or  anything 
that  tended  to  encroach  on  the  privileges  of  the  Upper  Ten. 
The  result  was,  for  a  time  the  Act  was  nearly  a  dead  letter  in 
the  town. 

THE  ROCHFORT  FAMILY. 

The  Rochf ort  family,  who  ruled  Westmeath  with  a  rod  of  iron 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  settled  in  Ireland  about  the  year 
1243,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  are  supposed  to  have  come 
from  France.  John  Rochfort  was  the  first  who  settled  at  Kilbride, 
county  Meath.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Rochfort, 
of  Tristledelan,  who  came  to  Kilbride  in  the  year  1415. 
Robert  Rochfort,  the  notorious  Earl  of  Belvidere,  was  born  in 
1708  ;  in  1731  he  represented  this  county  in  Parliament  in  place 
of  his  father,  and  was,  in  1737,  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Belfield.  In  1751  he  was  created  Viscount  Belfield,  and  in 
1757,  Earl  of  Belvidere.  In  1736  he  married  secondly,  Mary,, 
eldest  daughter  of  Richard,  third  Viscount  Moles  worth.  The 
tyranny  and  cruelty  practised  on  this  lady  by  the  monster 
who  plighted  his  word  to  honour  and  love  her  as  a  wife,  would 
fill  a  volume,  and  afford  materials  for  a  sensational  novel. 

Ths  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Lyons,  in  his  interesting  work,  "  The  Grand 
Juries  of  Westmeath,"  furnishes  the  following  particulars  of  the 
imprisonment  and  persecution  to  which  this  hapless  lady  was 
subjected  : — "  The  father  of  Miss  Molesworth  (Richard,  third 
Viscount  Molesworth),  was  an  officer  of  distinguised  bravery, 
He  was  aide  de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  battle 
of  Ramilies.  It  was  at  this  period  that  his  eldest  daughter, 
Mary,  first  attracted  the  regards  of  Robert  Rochfort,  a  gentleman 
of  very  ancient  family  in  this  country.  He  is  described  as  a  man 
of  considerable  talent  and  abilities,  elegant  and  expensive  in  his 
tastes,  and  highly  polished,  courtier-like  manners,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  haughty  and  vindictive  in  temper;  selfish,  unprincipled, 
and  dissipated  in  his  conduct.  He  possessed  high  interest  at  the 
English  Court,  a  circumstance  which,  doubtless,  recommended  him 
to  Lord  Molesworth,  who,  besides  being  captivated  by  his  pre- 
possessing exterior,  had  sufficient  worldly  policy  to  encourage  the 
addresses  of  one,  for  whom  he  naturally  anticipated  honours  and 
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advancement.  Mr.  Rochfort  was  considered  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  court,  and  so  highly  esteemed 
was  he  by  the  reigning  monarch,  George  II.,  that  about 
this  period  he  was  created  Baron  Belfield,  and  afterwards  a 
Viscount:  Miss  Molesworth  was  but  sixteen,  too  young  to  ven- 
ture on  much  opposition  to  a  marriage  which  all  around  her  were 
endeavouring  to  promote.  In  a  spirit  of  sorrowful  foreboding, 
she  at  length  gave  a  reluctant  consent,  and  this  ill-fated  union  took 
place  August  1st,  1736.  Just  before  its  celebration,  it  is  said 
that  she  sat  for  her  picture,  and  the  idea  being  suggested  of  her 
adopting  some  peculiar  costume,  she  was  induced  to  select  that  by 
which,  in  the  shape  of  the  coiffure  more  especially,  we  recognise 
the  portraits  of  another  captive,  her  namesake,  the  hapless  Mary 
of  Scotland.  From  an  early  period  after  marriage  the  lady  was 
destined  to  find  her  sad  forebodings  realised  in  the  coldness  and 
neglect  of  her  husband.  She  was  surrounded  by  flatterers,  some 
of  whom,  from  selfish  motives,  had  been  originally  opposed  to  his 
entering  the  married  state  at  all,  and  who  were,  therefore,  on  the 
watch  to  prejudice  Lord  Belvidere  against  his  young  wife.  One 
there  was  more  especially,  who,  from  the  first  had  been  her 
deadliest  foe,  and  to  whom,  it  is  said,  the  Countess  owed  all  her 
misfortunes.  This  artful  and  unprincipled  person  had  formerly 
held  powerful  influence  over  the  affections  of  the  Earl,  and  now 
dreaded,  naturally,  the  influence  of  the  youthful  and  virtuous  wife. 
The  year  after  her  marriage  Lady  Belvidere  disappointed  the 
anxious  hopes  of  her  husband  for  an  heir,  by  giving  birth  to  a 
daughter ;  but  as  this  event  was  succeeded  in  due  course  by  that 
of  a  son — a  fine  and  promising  child — we  may  suppose  that,  for 
a  time  at  least,  it  served  to  revive  some  feelings  of  affection 
towards  the  mother.  For  the  first  few  years  after  their  marriage, 
Lord  and  Lady  Belvidere  resided  for  the  most  part  at  Gaulstown. 
a  mansion  belonging  to  the  former  in  Westmeath,  and  here,  in 
course  of  time,  two  other  sons  were  born  to  them.  The  residence 
was  a  large,  ancient,  gloomy  structure,  of  the  days  of  Edward  III. 
It  had  belonged  to  the  Chief  Baron  Rochfort,  and  alluded  to  by 
Dean  Swift.  The  painful  associations  afterwards  connected  with 
it  induced  the  second,  and  last,  Earl  of  Belvidere  to  dispose  of  the 
mansion,  which  was  purchased  by  the  late  Lord  Kilmaine,  and  an 
elegant  and  modern  house  has  long  since  been  raised  on  the  site 
of  the  old  one.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  retirement  of 
the  country  and  other  routine  of  domestic  life  had  few  attractions 
for  Lord  Belvidere,  and  the  result  was  long  and  frequent  absences 
on  his  part,  either  spent  amidst  the  brilliant  circles  of  George  III.. 
or  else  at  the  Irish  Court ;  for  we  are  speaking  of  a  time  prior  to 
the  Union,  when  Dublin  held  its  annual  Parliament,  and  was 
the  residence  of  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland.  Fortunately  for  the 
Countess,  she  preferred  the  quiet,  unexciting  scenes  of  domestic 
life.  Meanwhile,  as  time  went  on,  the  visits  of  the  Earl  to  his 
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wife  and  family  became  less  frequent,  and  when  they  did  take 
place,  there  was  a  settled  gloom  on  his  brow,  a  searching  severity 
of  manner,  which  could  not  escape  Lady  Belvidere,  and  caused  in 
her  mind  the  direst  forebodings.  Just  eight  years  after  this  ill- 
fated  union  had  taken  place,  did  the  long-threatening  storm  burst 
forth,  and  the  lady  was  charged  with  infidelity  to  her  husband  ; 
the  partner  of  her  alleged  guilt  being  one,  whose  near  affinity  to 
him  might  be  supposed  to  have  set  at  rest  all  suspicion.  The 
account  from  which  we  derive  our  information  states  that  she  at 
first  expressed  both  surprise  and  indignation,  but  afterwards 
proceeds  to  add  that,  to  the  astonishment  of  her  friends,  Lady 
Belvidere,  driven  to  desperation,  was  induced,  though  perfectly 
innocent,  to  make  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  with  the  view  of 
strengthening  the  grounds  for  a  divorce,  and  thus  ridding  her  of 
a  husband,  whom  it  was  now  impossible  not  to  hate.  Of  any  real 
infidelity  she,  at  after  periods,  most  repeatedly  protested  her  in- 
nocence, aud  she  made  a  declaration  to  the  same  effect,  by  a  solemn 
oath,  on  her  death-bed,  upwards  of  thirty  years  after.  The  other 
party  named  was  his  lordship's  brother,  Arthur,  who  is  represented 
as  highly  exemplary  in  conduct,  an  affectionate  father,  and  most 
attached  husband.  Between  him.  and  his  amiable  partner  any 
feeling  of  jealousy  was  unknown.  Happy  in  themselves  and  in 
their  children,  both  entertained  a  sincere  pity  for  the  young  and 
interesting,  but  neglected  wife  of  Lord  Belvidere,  with  whose 
profligate  character  and  mode  of  life  they  were  better  acquainted 
than  was  the  world  in  general.  Their  country  residence,  Belfield, 
closely  adjoined  Gaulstown,  and  united  alike  by  ties  of  relationship 
and  regard,  a  constant  intercourse  was  naturally  kept  up  between 
them  and  its  fair  mistress.  The  result  of  the  charge  made  against 
her  was  a  trial.  The  principal  witness  against  her  was  the  artful 
and  unprincipled  woman  already  alluded  to  :  and  so  well  concocted 
was  the  conspiracy  that  damages  to  the  amount  of  £20,000  were 
awarded  to  the  Earl,  upon  which  the  ill-fated  defendant,  unable 
to  meet  so  large  a  demand,  fled  the  country.  The  history  of  his 
subsequent  life  is  told  in  a  few  words.  After  residing  in  banish- 
ment for  many  years,  his  Irish  property  neglected,  and  no  allevia- 
tion to  his  sufferings,  he  was  unfortunately  induced,  after  a 
lengthened  interval,  to  return  to  Ireland,  trusting  that  the  effects 
of  time  had  softened  the  stony  heart  of  the  Earl.  But  he  was 
mistaken,  the  seeds  of  jealousy  had  taken  too  deep  root  there  to  be 
easily  eradicated.  Lord  Belvidere  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  and  he 
lived  and  died  in  confinement,  protesting  to  the  last  his  entire  in- 
nocence of  the  foul  charge  laid  against  him.  Lady  Belvidere,  far 
from  having  the  wish  granted  which  would  have  divorced  her 
from  the  Earl,  was  reserved  by  him  for  a  very  different  fate. 
Her  nominal  residence  had  hitherto  been  at  Gaulstown,  an  old  and 
inconvenient  structure,  which  afforded  little  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  that  superior  taste  for  which  the  proud  nobleman  was 
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distinguished.  Beyond  its  fine  gardens,  on  which  much  cost  and 
labour  had  been  bestowed,the  place  had  no  recommendation  for  him, 
and  he,  therefore,  at  this  period,  came  to  the  determination  of 
abandoning  it  as  a  residence  for  ever.  Lord  Belvidere  accord- 
ingly removed  his  establishment,  and  took  up  his  abode  a  few 
miles  distant,  at  a  very  beautiful  mansion,  which  still  goes  by  his 
title,  and  is  well  known  to  all  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque  in  that 
neighbourhood.  This  mansion,  the  building  of  which  was  hardly 
completed,  immediately  adjoins  the  noble  house  arid  demesne 
called  Kochfort.  Between  these  two  mansions  there  remains  an 
artificial  ruin  of  an  abbey,  so  true  to  reality,  and  so  exquisitely 
designed  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who  view  it.  The 
tradition  of  this  ruin  having  arisen  out  of  a  family  feud  is  gene- 
rally known,  and  that  it  was  built  by  one  brother  to  exclude  from 
his  sight  the  residence  of  the  other,  but  few  are  aware  that  with 
Robert,  Earl  of  Belvidere,  originated  this  design,  arid  that  he 
even  went  to  enormous  expense  in  getting  over  from  Italy  a  cele- 
brated Florentine  architect  of  the  clay,  named  Barradotte,  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  the  ruin.  This  circumstance,  and  the 
domestic  difference  between  himself  and  a  younger  brother,  which 
gave  rise  to  it,  took  place  at  a  much  later  epoch  than  that  of  which 
we  are  now  treating,  and  when  his  lordship  was  in  the  decline  of 
his  life  ;  but  it  is  so  characteristic,  and  goes  so  far  to  confirm  the 
singular  and  systematic  manner  in  which  his  vindictive  nature 
showed  itself,  as  to  render  the  fact  worthy  of  notice.  In  making 
an  arrangement  for  quitting  his  residence  at  Gaulstown,  he  had  a 
two-fold  design  in  view.  He  was  thereby  enabled  to  occupy  the 
mansion  more  congenial  to  his  taste,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  con- 
vert the  other  into  an  asylum  for  Lady  Belvidere,  sufficiently  near 
at  hand  to  enable  him  to  keep  a  constant  surveillance  over  her 
proceedings.  In  this  plan  he  was  at  no  loss  to  find  coadjutors, 
for  the  knded  property,  and  consequently  the  interest,  of  the  Earl 
was  very  great  in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  where,  it  is 
said,  he  reigned  with  arbitrary  sway,  his  words  and  actions  being, 
in  fact,  considered  as  law. 

"  Here,  then,  in  a  manner  as  unexpected  to  herself  as  it  was 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  domestic  tyranny,  was  the  hapless 
subject  of  our  memoir  confined,  deprived  of  all  social  intercourse 
with  her  friends,  and  denied  the  liberty  permitted  to  the  meanest 
of  her  fellow-creatures.  In  all  other  respects  there  was  every 
attention  paid  to  her  wants  and  wishes.  She  had  a  reasonable 
number  of  domestics  at  her  control,  and  the  use  of  a  carriage, 
though  her  drives  were  limited  to  the  grounds,  which  were,  how- 
ever, extensive.  At  the  time  \vhen  the  edict  was  first  put  in 
force,  which  cut  her  off'  from  society,  the  Countess  had  not  seen 
her  five-and-twentieth  birthday,  and  now,  as  year  after  year  passed 
on,  the  bloom  of  life  wearing  away,  and  bringing  no  hope  of 
change,  so  far  from  producing  submission  to  her  hard  fate,  the 
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desire  of  emancipation  became  each  day  stronger.  It  was  after 
twelve  years  of  captivity  that  the  lady,  by  means  of  her  faith- 
ful domestics,  contrived  and  effected  an  escape.  The  particulars 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  ;  but  it  is  known  that  the  intel- 
ligence was  communicated  to  her  husband,  who,  naturally  con- 
jecturing that  the  paternal  roof  was  that  which  she  would  seek, 
by  a  rapid  journey  succeeded  in  forestalling  her  intention.  Some 
hours  before  the  arrival  in  Dublin  of  his  lady,  Lord  Belvidere 
reached  the  mansion  of  her  father,  who  at  that  time  occupied  a 
house  on  the  south  side  of  Merrion  Square.  Here  he  contrived 
to  work  so  powerfully  upon  the  feelings  of  Lord  Moles  worth  that 
the  latter  determined  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  importunities 
of  his  daughter.  We  may  imagine  then  what  must  have  been 
her  feelings  when  told  by  the  servant  that  he  had  strict  orders  not 
to  admit  her.  In  an  agony  of  disappointment  at  the  cruel  re- 
pulse— which  certainly  no  conduct  on  her  part  could  justify — Lady 
Belvidere  was  for  a  time  speechless,  and  utterly  unable  to  de- 
termine what  steps  to  take,  or  where  to  fly.  Whether  Lady 
Belvidere  was  ever  permitted  to  see  her  relatives  we  know  not.  Her 
course  was  tracked  after  she  left  Lord  Molesworth's  house,  and 
we  may  suppose  with  what  jealous  rage  the  Earl  beheld  her  asking 
admittance  to  that  of  his  supposed  rival.  Suffice  it  is  to  say,  the 
lady  was  seized,  and,  we  believe,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  bidding,  as  she  thought,  an  eternal  adieu,  was  once  more 
the  tenant  of  the  gloomy  mansion.  At  length  that  release  arrived, 
of  which  she  had  long  ceased  to  hope  for. 

"  In  November,  1774,  died  Robert,  Earl  of  Belvidere,  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  regretted  by  few,  and  so  deeply  in- 
volved in  debt  as  to  leave  but  a  broken  fortune  to  his  heir.  Thus 
for  thirty  years  was  Lady  Belvidere  a  close  prisoner  in  a  country 
where  our  rulers  boast  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  denounce 
the  horrors  of  the  Bastile.  How  these  long  and  weary  years  were 
passed  we  have  no  exact  account  to  tell  us.  After  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  the  Earl,  the  young  heir,  accompanied  by  his  brothers, 
repaired  to  Gaulstown  to  set  at  liberty  the  lady  whose  cruel  treat- 
ment they  had  ever  mourned,  with  deep  but  unavailing  regret. 
We  may  suppose  what  a  change  years  had  brought  in  the  appear- 
ance of  her  ladyship,  it  was  simply  appalling.  Shortly  after  the 
release  of  Lady  Belvidere  she  visited  Italy  in  the  company  of  her 
son,  the  second,  and  last  Earl  of  Belvidere,  and  during  her  sojourn 
there  she  embraced  the  Catholic  faith." 

The  second  Earl  of  Belvidere  was  born  in  1738.  He  was 
M.P.  for  this  county,  and  obtained  for  himself  and  his  father  a 
pension  of  £800  per  annum  ;  he  died  in  1814,  and  having  no 
issue,  the  title  became  extinct.  His  widow  married  the  following 
year  Abraham  Boyde,  K.C.,  father  of  the  late  G.  A.  Boyde,  Middle- 
ton  Park.  The  Rochforts  are  cleared  out  of  Westmeath,  root 
and  branch.  They  were  a  wicked  race,  and  to  this  day  the  name 
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is  loathed  and  execrated  in  this  county.  According  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  people,  all  the  cruelties  that  diabolical  invention  could 
suggest  were  perpetrated  on  the  wretched,  unarmed  people.  The 
blood  actually  freezes  with  horror  at  the  mere  recital  of  the  crimes 
committed  by  this  family  in  the  eighteenth  and  commencement  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  bench  of  justice,  if  such  a  thing  as 
justice  existed,  was  polluted  by  them,  and  the  judicial  murders  and 
transportation  of  the  wretched  peasantry  after  the  memorable 
election  of '26  shall  never  be  forgotten  by  Westmeath  men. 

In  1836  the  house  and  demesne  of  Rochfort  was  purchased  by 
Sir  Francis  Hopkins.  A  portion  of  the  property  is  in  possession 
of  the  Boyde  family ;  Bloomfield  was  sold  by  Mr.  Boyde, 
afterwards  known  as  Rochfort  Boyde,  to  Colonel  Caulfield, 
who  lived  in  it  for  years.  Mr.  Marlay,  it  is  said,  enjoys 
the  settled  property  of  the  first  Earl  of  Belvidere,  as  that 
nobleman  was  his  great-grandfather  on  the  maternal  side. 
The  first  of  the  Marlay  family  we  have  any  record  of  is  John,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  merchant,  who  died  in  1561.  A  John  Marlay 
of  that  town  was  Mayor  from  1637  to  1662,  and  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  at  Berwick.  He  defended  that  town  against 
the  rebel  forces  in  1699  (being governor  of  it),  but  was  obliged  to 
surrender.  The  first  of  the  family  who  came  to  Ireland  was 
Anthony,  who  resided  at  Creevagh,  near  Ballymahon.  His 
son  Thomas  was  appointed  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  1742,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  1751.  George, 
the  fourth  son  of  Anthony,  of  Creevagh,  was  Protestant  Bishop 
of  Dromore  in  1745.  A  grand-daughter  of  the  above-named 
Anthony  was  married  to  James  Grattan,  Recorder  of  Dublin,  and 
M.P.  for  the  city — father  of  the  immortal  Henry  Grattan.  Charles 
Brinsley  Marlay,  the  present  owner  of  Belvidere — one  of  the 
best  landlords  in  Westmeath — presented  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  this  county  in  1865.  In  his  address  he 
announced  to  the  electors  that  he  was  a  Conservative,  but  without 
bigotry,  and  that  he  would  not  like  to  see  his  countrymen  shackled 
with  obnoxious  oaths  (a  question  that  was  before  the  country  at 
the  time,  for  the  repeal  of  some  objectionable  words  in  the  form 
of  the  oath  taken  at  that  time  by  Catholic  M.  P.'s.)  He  was 
favourably  received  by  the  people,  and  the  bishop  and  priests  left 
it  to  the  electors  to  decide  between  them  the  claims  of  the  late 
Mr.  Pollard  Ur quart  and  him,  all  they  asked  was  to  support 
their  candidate,  Captain  Greville.  The  contest  promised  to  be 
an  exciting  one  between  the  two  first-named  gentlemen,  but  an 
unexpected  event  brought  matters  to  a  close.  The  night  before 
the  nomination  some  offensive  placards  were  posted  up  by  Mr. 
Marlay 's  committee,  without  his  knowledge,  and  the  result 
was  he  retired  from  the  contest.  During  the  election  cam- 
paign he  was  treated  with  respect  and  courtesy  by  all 
classes. 
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Rochfort  house  and  demesne  was  purchased  by  Sir  Francis 
Hopkins  in  1836.  Sir  Francis  Hopkins,  the  first  baronet,  was 
born  in  1757,  and  was  a  solicitor.  He  settled  at  Athboy,  and 
was  for  many  years  agent  to  Lord  Darnley. 

"  He  was  an  active  magistrate,"  says  Mr.  Lyons  (of  course  a 
willing  tool  of  his  employer),  "  and  distinguished  himself  when  in 
charge  of  a  party  of  military,  prior  to  the  year  1798,  by  dis- 
persing a  party  of  rebels  (probably  some  unfortunates  driven  to 
desperation  by  outrageous  laws  administered  by  fellows  of  the 
Hopkins  type).  For  which  and  other  services  of  a  similar  nature, 
he  had,  in  the  year  1795,  a  baronetcy  conferred  on  him." 

This  worthy  died  in  1814,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the 
late  Sir  Francis,  who  figured  in  an  unenviable  tragedy  in  1846. 
On  his  death  the  property  reverted  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Tottenham,  relict  of  Nicholas  Loftus  Tottenham,  Glenfarne 
Hall,  county  Lei  trim. 


LOUGH  OWEL. 

Lough  Owel,  rich  in  historic  and  fairy  lore,  lies  two  miles  north- 
west of  Mullingar.  This  lake  is  about  four  miles  long  by  two 
broad.  It  is  a  deep,  clear  sheet  of  water,  fed  by  internal  springs, 
and  forms  the  principal  supply  of  the  Royal  Canal.  The  banks, 
though  not  bold,  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  are  remark- 
ably beautiful.  Though  destitute  of  any  striking  natural 
features,  its  deep  pellucid  waters,  diversified  with  its  tiny 
islets  and  sweetly-varied  shores,  it  ranks  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  island  lakes.  From  various  parts  of  the  public 
road,  and  from  the  lovely  pastoral  lands  which  lie  around  its 
shores,  the  lake  is  seen  to  great  advantage.  The  smooth  and 
verdant  lawns — the  soft-swelling  sheep-pastured  hills — the  wooded 
banks — the  islands  timbered,  and  consecrated  by  all  the  mourn- 
ful associations  connected  with  its  ruined  churches,  render  the 
scenery  magnificent  and  interesting. 

Portloman,  formerly  the  residence  of  Lord  De  Blacquiere,  is 
the  only  mansion  of  note  on  the  western  bank  of  Lough  Owel. 
Mount  Murray  is  at  the  northern  end,  and  the  fine  seat  of  Lord 
Greville,  Clouhugh,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  Levington 
on  the  south.  Keating  says  of  this  lake — 

Lough  Uair  (the  ancient  name  of  Lough  Owel),  in  Meath,  with  eight 
other  noted  Irish  hikes,  hurst  forth  over  the  land  in  the  time  of  Tighcrn- 
nms.  Ard-Righ,  from  A.M.  2816  to  2SWJ. 


M'Gee  has  the  following  account  of  Lough  Owel : — 

Turgesius,  the  Danish  or  Norwegian    tvrant,  was  drowned  in  Lough  Owel 
by  order  of  O'Melachlin,  Lord  of  westmeath, 
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In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Niall  TIL  (A.D.  837)  arrived 
the  great  Norwegian  fleet  of  120  sail,  whose  commander  first 
attempted  the  conquest  of  Erin.  Sixty  of  the  ships  entered  the 
Boyne,  the  other  sixty  the  Liffey.  This  formidable  force,  accord- 
ing to  all  Irish  accounts,  was  soon  after  united  under  one  leader, 
who  is  known  in  our  annals  as  Tnrgesius,  but  of  whom 
no  trace  can  be  found  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Northmen. 
After  gaining  some  battles  over  the  natives,  and  plundering  the 
islands  in  Lough  Ree,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Clonmacnoise,  and 
from  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  founded  three  centuries 
before  by  St.  Kieran,  his  unbelieving  queen,  in  the  absence  of  the 
tyrant,  issued  her  despotic  edicts.  After  seven  years  plundering 
of  the  natives,  Tnrgesius  was  captured  by  O'Melachlin,  Lord  of 
Westmeath,  by  stratagem,  and  put  to  death,  as  already  stated, 
by  the  novel  process  of  drowning. 

According  to  the  bardic  tale,  the  tyrant  of  Lough  Ree  conceived 
a  passion  for  the  fair  daughter  of  Melaghlin,  and  demanded  her  of 
her  father,  who,  fearing  to  refuse,  affected  to  grant  the  infamous 
request.  He  was  seized  by  Malachy's  faithful  dependents,  loaded 
with  chains,  and  cast  into  the  lake.  Sir  Henry  Piers  says  of 
Lough  Owel : — 

This  lake  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  our  county,  arid  almost  on  the  very 
height  of  it,  between  the  baronies  of  Corkaree  and  Moyashell,  distant  a 
large  mile  from  Mullingar,  and  northward  of  it,  a  very  large,  long,  and  high- 
seated  water,  and  on  every  gale  tempestuous.  Here  is  abundance  of  all 
sorts  of  fish,  salmon  excepted — the  trouts  hereof  are  the  best  and  largest 
in  Westmeath.  Of  this  water  it  is  observable  that  it  sendeth  forth  con- 
tinually two  streams  or  rivulets,  receiving  none  into  it,  except  a  very 
small  one  at  Portnashangan,  which  at  every  drought  is  dry.  One  of  these 
streams  being  the  beginning  of  the  Brosna,  running  out  at  the  south  end, 
and  is  by  the  natives  called  the  Golden  Hand,  or  Arm  ;  the  other  issueth 
out  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  and  is  called  the  Silver  Hand,  or  Arm. 
This  silver  stream  is  of  a  very  short  course,  not  full  a  mile  in  length,  and 
jet  it  turneth  five  overshaft  mills,  whereof  the  least  hath  a  wheel  twelve 
feet  in  diameter,  and  one  might  have  a  wheel  eighteen  feet,  besides  which 
seats  might  be  found  with  convenience  for  more  mills,  if  our  country  could 
find  them  employment.  These  mills  are  perennial,  never  dry,  not  in  the 
greatest  drought  I  ever  saw.  This  brook  empties  itself  into  Lough  Iron. 
Towards  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  there  is  an  island,  and  in  it  a  church 
said  to  have  been  of  old  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  In  our  last  long  and  unhappy 
war  of  '41,  towards  the  latter  end  thereof,  when  the  power  of  our  English 
arms  began  to  prevail  in  the  country  !  this  island  was  made  a  garrison,  or  a 
place  of  retreat  and  safety  for  the  natives,  who  hitherto,  and  to  all  such 
like  places,  flocked  for  securing  their  persons  and  goods,  until  they  could 
make  their  composition. 

Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary  contains  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  Lough  Owel : — 

The  land  around  it -rises  gently  from  its  margin,  and  is  fertile  and  richly 
planted.  The  only  stream  by  which  it  is  supplied  is  the  Brosna.  Two  streams 
called  the  Golden  Arm  and  Silver  Arm,  formerly  flowed  from  it,  one  from 
each  of  its  extremities  ;  both  have  been  dammed  up,  and  the  low  grounds 
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on  the  borders  of  the  lake  raised  by  embankments,  so  as  to  increase  the 
body  of  water  contained  in  it,  in  order  to  render  it  the  feeder  of  the  summit 
level  of  the  Royal  Canal.  This  alteration  has  enlarged  the  surface  of  the 
Owel  to  an  extent  of  2,400  acres.  The  lake  has  four  islands,  on  one  of 
which  is  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church  of  rude  masonry,  with  a  burial 
ground  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  from  distant  parts.  It  afforded  an 
asylum  to  the  Protestants  in  the  neighbouring  country  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  of  1641.  The  other  islands  are  planted. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  LOUGH  OWKI.. 

The  fairy  queen,  Deirdre,  a  visit  was  paying 

In  Connaught,  to  fairy  king  Bonn  ; 

One  morning  she  said,  too  long  I've  been  staying 

With  you,  my  dear  Donu,  and  on  moonbeams  been  straying, 

And  pleasant  wild  pranks  on  the  people  been  playing, 

And  now  away  home  I  must  run, 
But  ere  I  depart  from  the  friend  of  my  heart, 
Some  gift  I  would  take,  to  keep  for  your  sake, 
And  make  me  think  on  thee  each  morn  when  I  wake. 
Donn  kissed  the  fair  queen  full  often  I  ween, 
And  he  cried  anything  that  belongs  here  to  me, 
I'm  too  happy,  dear  Deirdre,  to  give  it  to  thee. 
Take  hills,  or  take  dales,  take  mountains  or  vales, 
Take  children  in  plenty,  by  ten  or  by  twenty, 
Take  lake  or  take  river,  how  fishful  soever, 
If  Deirdre  but  choose  it,  I  shall  not  refuse  it. 
It  might  look  rather  shabby  to  take  church  or  abbey, 
15 tit  castles  or  towns  you  may  have  by  the  score  ; 
And  though  the  old  owners,  awhile  may  be  groaners, 
I  don't  care  a  button,  although  they  be  sore ; 
You  may  e'en  take  Croagh  Patrick,  away  rump  and  stump, 
If  with  it,  o'er  Shannon,  you're  able  to  jump. 

Then  Deirdre  replied,  at  once  I  decide, 

I  shall  take  this  bright  jewel,  the  crystal  Lough  Owel, 

In  my  white  pocket  handkerchief,  wrap  it  well  up, 

And  place  it  at  home  in  an  emerald  cup. 

Right  welcome  you  are,  said  the  fairy  chief, 

To  take  my  bright  jewel,  the  crystal  Lough  Owel. 

And  carry  it  home  in  your  handkerchief; 

Hut  take  care,  my  dear  daughter,  you  don't  spill  the  water. 

Or  let  the  fine  trout  in  your  hurry  jump  out, 

As  you  fly  like  a  bird,  over  forest  and  heath, 

T<»  your  own  pleasant  home,  in  the  hills  of  Westmeatli. 

She  spread  her  white  handkerchief  out  on  the  ground, 

And  on  it  Lough  Owel,  she  placed  like  a  jewel ; 

Then  tightly  she  fastened  the  corners  all  round. 

From  Connaoght  of  fountains,  she  crossed  the  high  mountains. 

And  new  like  a  bird  over  forest  and  heath, 

With  the  lake  in  her  hand  to  the  hills  of  Westmeatli. 

And  she  searched  all  Westmeath  for  the  loveliest  place, 

Where  a  smile  ever  beams  upon  Nature's  sweet  face. 

And  there  placed  Lough  Owel,  to  shine  like  a  jewel. 

With  a  margin  of  green  she  encircled  the  whole, 

Till  the  lake  >ei-ms  t  >  lie  in  an  emerald  bowl  ; 

Hut  everyone  wonders  what  brought  the  lake  there, 

And  to  end  all  these  wonders  tire  truth  I  declare. 
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PORTLOMAN. 

Portloman  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  Lough  Owel,  about 
three  miles  north-west  of  Mullingar.  In  1841,  the  parish  con- 
tained 417  inhabitants,  and  comprised  1,943  statute  acres  of  good 
land,  principally  under  grass.  Within  its  limits  is  Fruin  Hill, 
on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  rath  ;  near  its  base  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake  is  the  seat  formerly  occupied  by  Lord  De  Blacquiere. 
The  mansion  is  situated  in  a  finely  wooded  demesne.  Besides  the 
rath  on  Fruin  Hill,  there  are  several  others  within  the  parish. 
A  monastery  was  founded  here  by  St.  Loman,  whose  festival 
was  kept  in  this  church  on  the  7th  February.  In  O'Clery's 
"  Irish  Calendar "  it  is  stated  that  Loman  was  of  the  race 
of  Conall  Gulban,  son  of  Niall.  In  the  appendix  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  "  Marty rology  of  Donegal,"  we  have  additional 
notices  of  this  saint — 

The  feast  of  St.  Loman,  Bishop,  nephew  to  St.  Patrick,  by  his  sister, 
is  celebrated  in  his  church,  Portloman,  diocese  of  Meath  or  Ardbracain,  the 
third  of  spring  or  February. 

His  staff  is  extant,  as  also  his  chain,  by  which  women  labour- 
ing in  child-birth,  when  girt  with  it,  are  healed.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  carried  through  the  air  in  his  boat  as  far  as  Ath-Fruin 
in  Meath,  and  to  have  built  a  small  house  in  an  island  in  Lough 
Huar  (Owel),  near  Portloman,  in  which  he'lived  for  the  most  part  on 
Alexandric  herbs,  of  which  there  is  there  great  abundance. 
We  have  another  entry  of  this  saint  in  the  "  Martyrology  of 
Donegal  " — 

Loman,  Bishop,  another  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  and  he  was  of  Ath-Fruin 
also,  and  Darerca,  his  mother,  was  sister  to  St.  Patrick. 

There  is  a  second  notice  in  the  "  Martyrology  "  of  St.  Loman 
of  Lough  Huar  (Owel),  in  Meath,  near  Multyfarnham.  The 
learned  biographer  of  the  Irish  Saints,  Father  O'Hanlon,  gives 
the  following  particulars  of  St.  Loman  : — 

His  bachall  (crozier)  is  in  possession  of  Walter  MacEdwards,  in  Port- 
Ionian. 

Temphall  Lommain  is  on  the  brink  of  Lough  Owel.  The 
parish  has  a  holy-day.  There  are  two  rivers  flowing  out  and 
no  river  flowing  into  the  lake.  In  ancient  times  a  town  of 
considerable  importance  arose  here,  but  not  a  single  vestige  of  it 
remains,  nor  have  we  any  record  of  the  date  of  its  destruction. 

On  referring  to  the  "  History  of  Church  Patronage  in  Ireland 
by  our  English  Rulers,"  we  find  the  following : — 

After  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  the  church  of  Portloman  was; given  to 
an  English  Abbey,  and  in  1846,  Thomas,  prior  of  St.  Giles,  Little  Malvern, 
in  Worcestershire,  and  his  convent,  granted  this  church  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey, 
Dublin. 
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Among  the  many  beautiful  lakes  of  Westraeath,  some  may  be 
found  to  rival  Lough  Owel  in  depth,  extent,  and  variety  of 
adjacent  scenery,  yet  none  to  surpass  it  in  historic  and  topo- 
graphical interest.  Anciently  it  was  called  Lough  Uair,  and  here 
some  time  in  the  sixth  century  did  the  Blessed  Loman  select  a 
charming  site  for  the  foundation  of  a  religious  establishment  on 
its  western  banks. 

Portloman  House,  formerly  the  residence  of  Lord  de  Blacquiere, 
is  situated  in  a  fine  woody  demesne.  This,  likewise,  encloses  the 
ancient  church  and  the  ancient  graveyard  :  both  of  them  rise  on 
a  gentle,  sloping,  green  ridge,  immediately  over  the  waters  of 
Lough  Owel.  The  ruins  measure  seventy-seven  feet  by  twenty- 
four  feet.  A  stone,  deeply  embedded  in  the  clay,  was  discovered 
some  years  ago.  It  was  shaped  like  a  coffin-lid,  and  it  had  a 
cross  inscribed.  Probably  it  marked  the  resting-place  of  some 
ecclesiastic  in  former  times.  A  tourist  or  pilgrim,  visiting  Port- 
loman, must  linger  long  at  a  place  endeared  by  so  venerable  an 
antiquity,  and  by  so  many  religious  associations,  especially  from 
the  old  consecrated  walls,  and  where  the  resting  place  of  so  many 
dead  contributes  to  sacred  and  solemn  remembrances.  Enchanting 
scenery  is  presented  011  every  side. 

The  ancient  church  here  seems  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  .  the  saint,  who  probably  was  the  founder.  It  was 
called  Temple  Lorn  main,  or  the  church  of  Loman.  It  is  likely  a 
monastery  had  been  established  by  him  in  connection  with  it, 
3ret,  not  a  period  so  far  back  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  state- 
ment of  those  who  would  make  our  saint  a  son  of  Darerca,  sister 
to  our  Irish  Apostle.  In  this  case  St.  Loman  should  be  regarded 
as  nephew  to  the  latter,  but  St.  Loman's  family  and  pedigree  are 
assigned  to  altogether  a  different  stock.  It  was  greatly  our  wish 
to  visit  the  ruins  of  St.  Loman's  church,  and,  happily,  the  oppor- 
tunity was,  presented. 

After  a  pleasant  row  of  two  miles,  in  a  direct  course,  over  the 
still  waters  of  the  lough,  the  writer  was  landed  on  Church  Island. 
Here,  indeed,  were  found  subjects  for  solemn  consideration.  A 
very  interesting  old  church  stands,  but  in  a  ruinous  state,  on  the 
small  islet ;  it  was  built  of  fine  limestone  ;  interiorly  it  measured 
thirty  feet  in  length  by  eighteen  feet  in  width  ;  the  walls  were 
three  feet  in  thickness.  An  end  eastern  and  circularly-headed 
window  was  in  the  gable,  as  y<-t  tolerably  perfect  ;  a  window  can 
be  seen  in  the  north  side  wall.  The  west  gable  has  completely 
disappeared.  Alder  trees  grow  within  and  around  the  ruins, 
which  are  also  covered  with  ivy.  An  old  cemetery  extended 
without  the  church,  and  about  fifty  years  before,  the  last  corpse 
had  been  conveyed  to  it  by  boats  and  attendants  from  the  main- 
land. Two  (Hstinctly-mar  ced  piles  of  building-stones  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  very  margin  of  the  lake,  and  formerly  these  were 
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more  elevated  over  its  surface  than  at  present.  They,  however, 
are  the  debris  of  old  anchoritical  houses  now  completely  dilapi- 
dated, but  apparently  resembling,  in  former  times,  the  bee-hive 
shaped  houses  to  be  found  in  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland.  It 
is  said  St.  Loman  built  a  small  house  in  an  island  of  Lough  Owel, 
near  Portloman,  and  this  seems  most  likely  to  have  been  the 
identical  place.  Except  at  the  landing-place  and  on  the  higher 
earth,  near  the  old  church  and  its  graveyard,  lake-flaggers  and 
reedy-grass  lift  their  tops  amid  the  waters  on  the  islet's  margin. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  a  holy-day  to  honour  this 
saint  at  Portloman,  near  Multyfarnham.  There,  too,  his  bachall, 
or  crozier,  was  held  by  Walter  MacEdwards,  of  Portloman.  His 
chain,  too,  was  preserved  there  towards  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  What  has  become  of  both  cannot  be  at  present 
ascertained. 

The  De  Blacquiere  family,  already  referred  to,  were  the  former 
owners  of  Portloman.  It  was  John  De  Blacquiere,  one  of  the 
Union  lords,  who  purchased  the  estate,  which  was  part  of  the 
Belvidere  property.  He  built  the  present  house,  and  also  laid 
out  and  completed  the  gardens,  amongst  the  finest,  and  most  per- 
fect and  productive  of  the  day.  Although  having  ceased  to  hold 
any  Government  situation,  he  by  no  means  wished  to  relinquish 
his  intimacy  with  the  Castle,  and  continued  to  supply  his  Excel- 
lency with  the  choicest  and  most  exquisite  fruits  from  his  hot-houses. 
In  1807  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  Viceregal  party,  visited  Portloman,  and  attended 
the  usual  annual  pattern  held  on  the  first  Sunday  in  August. 
His  Excellency,  it  is  said,  expressed  himself  well  pleased  with 
the  amusements  and  conduct  of  the  people. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  in  his  interesting  work,  the  "  Sham 
Squire,"  tells  us  that  the  first  Lord  De  Blacquiere,  for  his  services 
to  the  Government,  was  appointed  caretaker  of  Phoenix  Park,  and 
was  permitted  to  turn  out  any  number  of  cattle  he  wished  to  feed 
on  it.  By  this  means  he  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  when  the 
Union  was  mooted,  he  was  the  willing,  active,  and  unprincipled 
tool  of  the  Government  and  Castlereagh.  The  nature  of  the 
services  rendered  by  this  notorious  political  trickster,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  his  letters  on  public  matters  were 
purchased  by  the.. Castle  authorities  from  his  descendants,  to 
prevent  exposure  of  the  dark  deeds  of  the  actors  in  the  terrible 
drama  of  1798  and  1800. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Lyons,  in  his  "  Grand  Juries  of  Westmeath,"  says — 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  Portloman  in 
1807,  the  guests  having  finished  the  contents  of  his  Lordship's  cellar,  on  the 
pattern  day  of  Lough  Owel,  and  being,  in  vulgar  parlance,  on  dry  banks,  His 
Excellency  declared  that  a  supply  should  be  got,  Avithout  it  he  would  be  ill.  (I 
quote  the  passage,  vol.  II.,  p.  69).  The  Admiral  (Pakenham)  I  suppose  by  way 
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i)f  a-sisting  bis  friend,  the  host,  said,  "Oh,  sooner  than  your  Excellency 
should  inciir;i  tit  of  illness,  we'll  sell  by  auction  some  of  the  fellow's  furni- 
ture, and  send  to  Bunbrosna  for  whiskey.  The  devil  pity  him  ;  he  should 
not  have  asked  people  here  without  the  means  of  entertaining  them."  This 
proposal  was  agreed  to.  and  loudly  cheered,  but  a  difficulty  still  existed, 
"  where  shall  we  find  bidders."  It  was  suggested  that  if  any  of  the  persons 
thc-v  s.nv  at  the  pattern  were  still  there,  they  would  be  rejoiced  at  the 
opportunity  of  getting  bargains.  Very  few  moments  sufficed  to  assemble  a 
sufficient  number  of  bidders  to  constitute  an  auction.  Some  of  the  beds  and 
other  pieces  of  furniture  were  brought  out  before  the  hall  door,  on  a  fine 
summer's  night.  The  Admiral  acted  as  auctioneer,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  government,  the  Chief  Secretary  probably  acted  as  clerk,  the 
terms  were  readv  money  down,  for  which  a  supply  of  ardent  spirits  was  pro- 
cured from  the  village  of  Bun.  The  company  retired  to  rest  highly  pleased 
(with  the  exception  of  the  host)  with  the  last  night  ever  passed  by  a  vice- 
irga!  party  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Portloman. 

Portnashangan  lies  about  four  miles  north-west  of  Mullingar, 
on  the  mail-coach  road  to  Longford.  Lough  Owe!  washes  the 
south-western  parts  of  the  parish,  which  comprise  2,340  statute 
acres,  mostly  under  grass,  there  being  only  a  small  quantity  of 
bog.  Here  are  also  fine  quarries  of  black  building  stone,  used  also 
for  flags.  On  its  eastern  limits  stands  Ballinagall,  the  residence  of 
Captain  Smythe.  It  is  a  modern  mansion,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
,£30,000,  in  one  of  the  finest  and  most  richly-wooded  demesnes  in 
the  county.  The  Protestant  church  is  a  handsome  building,  in 
the  Gothic  style,  surmounted  with  a  spire,  erected  in  1824,  at  an 
expense  of  £2,908.  of  which  .£1,892  was  contributed  by  a  former 
proprietor,  Mr.  Gibbons,  who  also  gave  the  site.  There  was  a  monas- 
tery here  on  the  north-eastern  bank  of  Lough  Owel.  After  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion  the  Churches  of  Portnashangan,  Portlo- 
man, and  many  others  belonged  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin, 
and  James  I.  granted  all  to  James  Wakeman.  The  old  Church 
measures  forty  feet  by  seventeen. 

Mountmurray  or  Ballinsellott,  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Lough  Owel,  the  residence  of  the  Murray  family,  is  a  picturesque 
spot.  The  Murrays,  according  to  Sir  Bernard  Burke  and  Mr. 
J.  C.  Lyons,  are  an  ancient  race,  and  of  Scotch  origin,  the  first  of 
whom  to  settle  here  was  William  Murray,  of  Milegene.  He  was 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Scotch  Army.  He  adopted  the  Royal 
cause,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  placed  in  him  great  con- 
fidence, from  the  many  matters  of  moment  in  which  he  was 
frequently  employed.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  family  was 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  Forbes  famil}-,  Earls  of  Granard. 
He  appears  to  have  obtained  his  different  promotions  in  the  Scotch 
Army  as  follows  :-  -He  was  captain  in  Lord  George  Gordon's 
regiment  1646.  In  the  same  year  he  was  captain  of  the  horse  in 
the  regiment  of  Colonel  Sir  John  Browne.  In  1648  he  received 
his  commission  as  major  in  Sir  James  Frazer's  Regiment  of  Foot, 
and  in  1650  he  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarians. He  settled  in  this  county  after  the  affair  of  1641,  and 
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purchased  the  property  of  Ballinsellot,  which  he  called  Mount 
Murray,  with  other  lands,  from  Lord  Aungier  (part  of  the  for- 
feited estate  of  Edmund  Nugent),  which  had  been  granted  in 
1668  by  certificate  to  him.  He  also  purchased  Cappagh  in  1670, 
which  had  been  forfeited  by  Matthew  Led  with,  and  to  Thomas 
Newcomen  by  certificate  in  1666,  from  him. 

In  the 'old  castle  of  Mount  Murray  there  was  a  stone  with  the 
arms  of  Murray  and  Forbes,  with  the  motto  "  Tout  Prest,"  and 
the  date  thus,  "  16,  W.  M.;  A.  F.,  83,"  from  which  we  may  infer 
they  were  at  that  date  living  at  Mount  Murray!  On  the  25th 
July,  1689,  Colonel  Murray  was  murdered  on  his  return  from 
seeing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reilly  at  Stonehall.  His  son,  Alexander, 
was  appointed  in  1695  and  1697  a  commissioner  for  raising 
supplies  in  this  county  for  William  of  Orange. 

RATHCONNELL. 

Rathconnell  (Rabha-Chonnail)  lies  about  two  miles  east  of 
Mullingar,  on  the  road  to  Delvin ;  in  1841  the  parish  contained 
2,946  inhabitants.  A  battle  was  fought  here  in  798  between  the 
Danes  and  natives. 

In  1159  Murtogh  O'Loghlin  led  an  army  here  from  the  North, 
deposed  Dermot  O'Melaghlin,  and  gave  the  Kingdom  of  Meath, 
from  the  Shannon  to  the  sea,  to  his  brother  Donagh. 

Between  two  tracts  of  land  of  a  moory  nature,  at  this  place, 
was  a  celebrated  Pass,  noted  in  the  Irish  Annals  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Irish  army,  under  General  Preston,  by  the  retreating  forces 
of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  accompanied  by  the  famished  garrison  of 
Athlone  in  1642. 

The  Pass  had  been  fortified  to  intercept  their  retreat,  and  was 
bravely  defended ;  but  the  English  horse  unexpectedly  finding 
themselves  able  to  pass  the  moory  ground  contiguous,  changed 
the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  the  victory  was  complete. 

Piers,  in  his  "  History  of  Westmeath "  (1682),  says  of  Rath- 
connell : — 

This  place  hath  its  name  from  an  ancient  leader  of  the  Irish  race, 
O'Connell  Carnagh,  who  here,  in  some  age  of  the  world,  by  I  know  not 
whom,  was  defeated,  the  memory  of  which  action  lives  only  in  the  name  of 
the  place,  for  "  Roehonnell  "  interpreted  imports  O'ConnelPs  rout  or  defeat. 
On  this  advantageous  piece  of  ground,  to  oppose  or  dispute  a  passage,  had 
no  less  a  person  than  Gen.  Preston,  with  all  the  choice  forces,  not  only  of 
Westmeath,  but  all  he  could  for  the  time  get  together,  throughout  all 
Leinster,  seated  himself  ;  and  to  make  sure  work,  he  caused  a  trench  to  be 
made,  and  a  redoubt  or  breastwork  to  be  cast  up,  quite  across  the  foremen- 
tioned  neck  of  ground  where  narrowest,  from  moor  to  moor,  wherein  he 
posted  his  son,  Colonel  Inigo  Diego  Preston,  since  Lord  of  Tarah,  who  had 
lately  arrived  from  service  in  Flanders  with  300  choice  men.  Within  them, 
where  the  ground,  as  I  said,  enlarges  itself,  was  the  army  drawn  up  in  very 
good  order.  Their  several  battalions  of  foot  appeared  flanked  with  their 
horse.  The  castle  also  above  the  walls  was  manned. 

Their  whole  army,  as  I  have  heard  some  say,  consisted  of  seven  thousand 
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horse  and  foot.  Others  have  not  owned  so  much.  However,  the  additional 
multitude  of  spectators  who  covered  the  adjoining  ground  increased  very 
much  the  reputation  of  their  numbers.  They  flocked  hither  this  day  in 
hopes  to  see  a  cert ;i in  old  prophecy  fulfilled  in  favour  of  themselves,  which 
was  that  a  battle  should  be  fought  ;it  Hoehonnell  between  the  Irish  and 
English,  and  that  the  side  or  party  that  should  conquer  would  win  all 
Ireland. 

In  this  manner  did  General  Preston  await  the  arrival  of  the  English  army. 
The  English,  but  a  handful  in  comparison,  had  now  passed  Mullingar,  with 
their  sick  and  tired  men,  when,  behold!  their  scouts  bring  in  the  hasty  news 
to  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  who  commanded  the  field,  of  a  great  and  formid- 
able army  drawn  up  at  Roehonnell  to  oppose  his  passage. 

Immediately  Sir  Richard  draws  up  his  forces  (which  were  on  their  march) 
into  a  posture  of  fighting,  for  which  he  prepares.  Being  without  kenning 
of  his  enemy,  he  finds  his  scouts  had  truly  informed,  that  Colonel  Diego 
Preston,  so  advantageously  posted,  so  well  lined,  must  be  attacked,  must  be 
beaten  out  of  the  breastwork,  after  that  the  whole  army  engaged  and  beaten 
too  :  or  else  no  passage,  and  if  no  passage  all  must  perish  by  the  sword. 

Sir  Richard  delays  not — commands  first  one  body  of  foot  to  advance  to 
the  breastwork,  and  force  their  enemy  from  thence.  They  advance  close  up 
and  fire,  but  Preston  appears  resolute  to  keep  his  station.  He  receives  our 
fire,  and  returns  his.  These  first  failing  in  their  attempt,  another  body  is 
commanded  up  to  relieve  and  second  them.  They  also  make  their  im- 
pressions, but  to  no  purpose.  Preston  will  not  easily  quit  his  post.  Thus  all 
the  foot  take  their  turns,  but  all  in  vain. 

At  length  the  weak  Athlone  Regiment  who,  on  this  day's  march,  had  the 
rere,  came  up.  They  must  also  try  their  fortune,  but  here  it  was 
well  worthy  the  courage  of  Englishmen  to  see  with  what  alacrity  and  cheer- 
fulness these  poor  weak  men  address  themselves  to  the  tight.  Even  the  very 
sick  men  who  had  hitherto  been  groaning  in  their  uneasy  wagons  and  carts, 
now  forsake  their  beds  of  sorrow,  and  forgetting  that  they  had  hitherto  been 
sick,  spring  out  as  cheerful  as  if  they  had  not  last  night  striven  with  the 
pangs  of  sorrow  and  death.  In  short,  they  advance  with  as  much  courage  as 
the  strongest  men  there,  and  what  was  wanted  in  their  strength  is  supplied 
in  their  hopes  of  being  soon  either  victors  or  ending  their  painful  lives  in  a 
less  lingering  and  more  glorious  death. 

The  Lord  President's  Regiment,  with  pike  and  shot,  as  close  as  hand  and 
foot  could  try,  if  not  by  force  of  arms,  yet  by  the  terror  of  their  ghastly 
countenances,  to  frighten  Preston  out  of  his  so  well-defended  redoubt,  but 
in  vain. 

Don  Diego,  who  had  learned  abroad  what  service  was.  was  not  more 
easily  frightened  than  forced  to  quit  his  station.  He  had  by  this  time  once 
or  twice  been  relieved  by  fresh  men  from  their  greater  body,  and  appeared 
now  as  resolute  as  at  the  first  onset.  However,  no  respite  was  given  him. 
and  the  repulsed  parties  still  relieved  one  another  by  turns.  Sir  Richard 
being  resolved  either  to  force  his  way  or  here  end  his  days. 

During  the  engagement  Sir  Michael  Earnly  had  been  commanded  to  face 
their  horse  on  the  bo^  side.  He  opposed  their  right  wing  of  horse,  com- 
manded by  (1aplain  Mryen.  and  plied  them  with  his  small  shot.  This  gentle- 
man was  that  day  their  best  officer.  He  had  been  a  German  soldier,  and 
came  over  in  the  English  service  :  had  been  cornet  unto  Sir  Thorn  a  <  Lucas. 
but  at  this  time  was  revol ted.  and  took  to  the  Irish  side.  He  had  till  now 
stood  manfully  all  their  shot,  when  at  last  receiving  a  shot  in  his  thigh-bone 
he  fell  from  his  horse.  His  fall  so  discouraged  his  followers  that  they  now 
no  longer  stood  their  ground,  but  drew  back  under  some  cover  from  Sir 
Michael's  shot. 

This  irentlcmanV  fall,  and  the  retiring  of  his  party  that  ensued,  I  look  on 
as  the  first  step  to  that  glorious  victory  that  followed,  for  hereby  was  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  that  worthy  gentleman.  Major  Morice.  major  to  tlie  Karl  of 
Ormond,  who  commanded.  He.  seeing  what  wa-  dime  and  the  ground  being 
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no  longer  encumbered  by  those  horse,  attempted  to  ride  over  one  of  those 
guts  or  sloughs  in  the  moor,  deemed  till  now  impassable  for  horse,  but  he 
found  it  otherwise,  and  retiring  back  again,  he  was  advised  by  Sir  Michael 
Earnly  to  acquaint  Sir  Charles  Coote,  who  that  day  commanded  the  horse 
that  were  in  the  field.  He  readily  advanced,  and  passing  with  his  horse, 
charged  that  wing  that  had  already  retired  on  the  fall  of  their  leader.  They 
stood  not  his  charge,  but  fell  back  in  disorder,  at  Avhich  the  whole  field  take 
the  same  course,  and  fly.  Young  Colonel  Preston,  that  had  hitherto  so 
gallantly  defended  his  *  post,  thought  now  to  quit  it  as  hastily.  In  a 
moment  the  whole  ground  is  cleared  by  the  enemy.  Having  broken  all 
orders  and  ranks,  they  fell  on  all  hands,  and  the  English  pursue.  Many 
officers  took  to  the  castle,  and  yielded  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Eleven 
foot  colours  and  one  horse  colour  were  taken.  Colonel  Preston,  who  had  so 
gallantly  maintained  his  station,  was  taken  in  the  pursuit,  having  received  a 
wound  in  the  head. 

The  new  French  arms  and  the  fine  collars  of  bandoleers  were  taken  up 
apace.  The  Irish  soldiers  threw  away  their  clogs,  and  sought  safety  in  flight. 
The  slaughter  of  this  day  Avas  not  proportionate  to  the  numbers  engaged,  nor 
eagerness  of  the  contest.  More,  by  odds,  fell  in  the  pursuit  than  in  the 
action.  On  the  English  part  fell  very  few.  Sir  Abraham  Shipman  was 
deeply  injured  in  the  breast  in  the  first  onset.  The  English  continued  the 
chase,  and  had  the  spoil  of  the  field.  The  Irish  enemy  were  pursued  as  fat- 
as  Ballinalack,  where  they  met  their  Longford  allies  coming  to  their  aid. 
but  on  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  their  friends,  they  returned  home.  The 
celebrated  Pass  of  Rathconnell  was  not  above  sixty  yards  in  breadth  of  good 
channel  ground. 

The  neck  of  ground  that  here  divides  between  two  large  and  spacious 
moors,  is  not  yet  long  before  it  opens  and  enlarges  itself ;  not  much  above 
one  hundred  yards  within  it  is  a  high  rising  ground,  wherein  is  seated  a 
castle  and  some  part  of  an  old  wall,  having  a  small  round  turret  on  one  end, 
all  which,  one  above  another,  command  this  narrow  Pass,  the  moor  on  each 
hand. 

This  Pass  hath  in  all  ages  been  deemed  impassable  for  horsemen,  being 
of  a  low  meadowish  ground,  interlarded  in  many  parts  with  deep  sloughs  or 
guts,  where  water  sometimes  fall.  Nevertheless" they  are  traversable  enough 
by  light  footmen.  These  moors  or  low  grounds  are  so  widely  extended  that 
without  a  mile  or  two  miles'  travel  backwards,  and  fetching  a  compass  of 
much  more  ground,  there  is  no  passage  on  either  hand  for  horse  or  cart. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  discover  the  details  of  the  above  battle 
from  independent  and  unprejudiced  sources,  but  failed.  The 
second  volume  of  Gilbert's  "  History  of  the  War  of  the  Confedera- 
tion "  quotes  a  despatch  of  a  Captain  Tucker,  a  follower  cf 
Grenville's — "  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  great  hand  of  God,  in 
this  battle  was  visible,  as  not  many  of  our  soldiers  fell,  as  the 
balls  of  the  enemy  dropped  down  without  injuring  any  of  our 
men.  We  gained  eleven  colours  and  divers  prisoners  of  note. 
In  this  fight  the  hand  of  God  was  with  us  during  the  conflict, 
for  a  violent  storm  of  hail  came  on  which  beat  in  the  faces  of  the 
enemy,  and  on  the  backs  of  our  men.  Young  Preston  was  made 
prisoner  and  brought  before  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  He  said  that 
he  fought  by  authority,  and  refused  to  give  any  information.  He 
was  committed  to  prison.  This  battle  was  fought  7th  February, 
1642." 

The  defeat  of  the  Irish  army,  under  Preston,  by  Grenville  on 
the  7th  of  February,  1642,  was  supposed  to  be  the  result  of 
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treachery — that  the  Pass  across  the  rnoor  had  been  betrayed  to 
the  English  by  a  false  bogtrotter  who  resided  at  Curraghmore, 
and  who  knew  the  secret.  I  was  told  a  legend  of  the  transaction 
by  an  old  man  who  was  versed  in  all  the  traditions  of  the  locality, 
some  years  ago  and  the  good  man  was  even  prepared  to  swear  to 
its  accuracy.  It  is  as  follows  in  his  own  words  : — 

In  the  days  of  the  spalpeen,  Crumwell,  whin  no  man's  life  or  property 
wa<  <afe,  the  ould  coort  av  Roehonnell  was  a  very  strong  place  altogether. 
Av  coorse  that  was  long  afore  the  king-killer  pulluted  our  soil — whin  our 
forefathers  lived  snug  and  comfortable,  an'  ate  an'  drank  what  kem  aff  the 
land,  as  there  wor  no  sich  things  in  those  times  as  landlords  nor  English 
markets.  We  wor  in  blissed  ignorance  av  those  things.  Well,  the  English 
sodgers  wor  at  the  time  I'm  spakin'av — Cromwell's  days — livin'  at  Athloue, 
plnnderin'  the  neighbours,  robbin'  chapels,  hangin'  priests,  an'  confiscatin'  the 
property  av  the  Catholic  gintry  ;  an'  the  henroosts  for  miles  wor  ransacked 
for  dainties  for  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  Coote,  Earnly,  and  other  Saxon 
thieves.  But.  bedad,  whin  everything  was  at  the  last,  an' whin  the  people 
began  to  despair,  me  howld  Sir  James  Dillon,  oneav'  the  noble  ould  race  av 
Drumranev.  kem  on  an'  put  an  ind  to  their  murderin'  ca])ers.  Havin*  got 
together  a  lot  av  stout  chaps  from  Westmeath  an'  Roscommon,  he  laid  siege 
to  the  castle  av  Athlone,  an'  placed  a  party  av  his  men  at  Ballykeeran,  near 
the  banks  av  Lough  Ree,  an'  they  did  good  sarvice,  bekase  sarra  morsel  av 
vittels  sint  be  the  English  from  Mullingar  or  Dublin  to  the  sodgers  in  the 
castle  but  they  took,  an'  divided  it  with  their  frinds  who  were  besiegin'  the 
castle  ;  an'  they  took  care  to  honld  the  messengers,  an'  av  coorse  this  de- 
Indhered  the  English,  who  thought  they  remained  to  tight  the  Irish  papists, 
as  tbey  used  to  call  us. 

But  to  come  to  the  point.  The  English  sodgers,  who  can't  live  without 
vittels  lek  the  poor  Irish,  whin  their  stomachs  began  to  cry  "  cupboard," 
bedad  they  towld  their  ginerals  that  an  empty  sack  couldn't  stand,  an'  that 
if  they  didn't  get  vittels  they'd  skedaddle  .  It  was  a  party  thing  to  die  for 
glory,  but  to  die  av  hunger  while  in  sarch  av  the  bubble  reputation  was 
another  thing.  Hunger,  we're  towld,  makes  hayroes  ;  but,  bedad,  I  think 
it  makes  cowards,  too. 

Well,  whin  they  found  out  that  they  could  not  stand  the  hunger  any 
longer,  they  med  parley  with  Sir  James  Dillon,  and  he  let  them  off  in  sarch 
av  more  favoured  pastures,  an'  whin  the  people  of  Mullingar  heard  av  the 
approach  av  the  hungry  army  comin'  from  Athlone,  bedad  they  packed  up 
every  eatable  article  they  had,  even  to  the  lumper  praties,  an'  hooked  it  off 
to  the  islands  of  Lough  Owel ;  bekase  they  knew  that  a  hungry  English 
sodger  would  ate  the  horn  av  a  blacksmith's  anvil,  if  it  wor  but  greased. 

Well,  whin  they  kem  to  Mullingar  the  sorra  hap'orth  was  to  be  lifted 
thai  they  could  ate,  barrin'  a  couple  of  ould  asses  that  wor  past  their  labour. 
They  kilt  an'  skinned  thim,  an'  roasted  an'  ate  thim  harty,  and  sarra  hap'orth 
they  had  to  wash  down  the  tough  beef  but  a  drink  out  of  the  Brosna  river. 
But  I  must  come  to  another  part  av  me  tale.  You  must  know  that  the  ould 
hog  in  ( 'urraghmore,  in  the  days  I'm  talkin'  about,  was  double  as  big  as  it  is 
now.  Some  say  that  in  ainshint  times  a  piece  av  it  walked  off  wid  itself 
to  Clooneyhide,  and  forgot  to  come  back. 

Hut  I  must  ax  your  pardon,  bekase  I'm  a  pratin'  ould  chap,  jist  like  a 
self-acting  machine  or  music-box;  I  can't  stop  till  me  works  are  run  down. 
During  the .troublesome  times  1'addy  Mickaran  lived  at  ( 'urraghmore,  an' 
had  a  nice  house  in  the  bog.  He  knew  ivery  hole  an'  corner  so  well  in  the 
place  that  he  was  known  he  the  nickname  of  "The  Rat  in  the  Bog."  He 
wa^a  great  turf-cutter,  an'  used  to  sell  any  amount  av  it  in  Mullingar,  bekase 
coal  was  then  unknown  to  us.  lie  was  verv  fond  av  drink,  I'm  towld,  so 
much  so  that  he'd  sell  Middy  an'  the  childher  for  it,  an'  lek  some  av  our 
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counthrymen  at  the  Union,  he'd  sell  the  counthry,  an'  be  very  glad  to  have 
it  to  sell. 

On  the  6th  February,  1642,  Paddy  was  at  Mnllingar  with  turf ;  it  was  a 
cowld  day  too,  as  a  bitther  north  win'  was  blowin'  that  would  cut  the  nose  off 
a  piper,  whin  in  marched  the  hungry  army  from  Athlone  on  its  way  to 
Dublin  ;  an'  whin  they  hard  that  Preston  had  the  Pass  closed  agiust  them, 
faix  it  annoyed  the  English  ginerals  a  bit,  Paddy  dodged  about  the  sodgers 
till  he  got  a  chance  av  spakin'  to  the  Head  Gineral,  an'  bediul  he  towld  that 
in  wan  av  his  turf-cuttin'  experiments  he  kem  upon  an  ould  road  in  the  bog 
that  was  med  by  the  Danes  ages  before,  that  the  peat  grew  over  it,  and  that 
no  wan  knew  it'but  himself,  and  that  it  led  round  to  the  back  of  Roehonnel 
Castle,  and  that  if  he  wor  well  ped  he'd  show  it  to  thim  at  Avsinst. 

The  bargin  was  med,  an'  the  gineral  gev  him  all  the  money  he  had  about 
him,  an'  said  he'd  give  him  double  as  much  when  he'd  reach  Dublin,  an' 
that  he;d  make  Crumwell  give  him  a  large  estate. 

"  Whin  he  got  the  money  he  towld  the  Englishman  that  whin  he'd  go 
home  he'd  walk  over  the  part  of  the  bog  where  the  road  lay,  and  that  his 
tracks  would  be  a  guide  for  the  cavalry  to  follow  to  attack  the  Irish  in  the 
rere.  After  putting  up  close  the  reward  ov  his  treachery  in  his  breeches 
pocket,  he  returned  home  to  earn  the  blood-money,  and  out  he  started  like  a 
dhoaul,  and  took  across  the  bog  in  the  direction  of  the  castle. 

"  He  was  not  long  crossin'  the  moor,  an'  he  was  jist  plantin'  his  vile  foot 
on  the  green,  firm  sward,  when  a  musket-ball  fired  from  the  turret  of  the 
castle  penetrated  the  heart  of  the  traithor.  In  his  death  agony  he  was  seen 
to  pitch  something  away  from  indignantly,  which  was  picked  up  by  wan  av 
the  sodgers,  an'  which  turned  out  to  be  the  reward  of  his  trayson,  the  goold 
he  had  got  for  basely  sellin'  the  Pass.  The  sodger  who  shot  him  was  .on 
sintry,  an'  takin'  him  to  be  a  spy,  let  bang. 

The  garrison  made  a  gallant  resistance,  but  overpowered  be  numbers,  I'm 
towld  they  wor  slaughtered  in  cowld  blood.  You  might  sarcli  the  whole 
barony  now,  an'  sarra  wan  of  the  name  of  Mickaran  is  to  be  found.  For 
years  afterwards,  I'm  towld,  Paddy's  ghost  used  to  be  ramblin'  about  the 
roads,  shakin'  a  purse  at  every  wan  he'd  meet ;  but  he  was  very  useful  to  the 
naybors  in  the  bog,  bekase  sarra  wan  would  venture  aft  her  night  to  stale  a 
creel  of  turf  out  av  it,  no  matther  how  cowld  the  weather  was. 

BATTLE  OF  RATHCONNELL. 
(Another  account)  compiled  from  "  Gilbert's  History." 

In  1642  the  people  of  Connaught  offered  little  or  no  opposition 
to  the  Cromwellian  freebooters,  and  the  only  men  of  note  who 
opposed  them  \vere  Con  O'Rorke,  Anthony  Brabazon,  and 
Edward  Kelly,  who  lived  near  Athlone.  Unfortunately,  at  the 
period  named,  the  Western  chiefs  were  not  united,  and  the  dis- 
union that  prevailed  amongst  the  people  paralysed  all  efforts  to 
rout  from  their  midst  the  enemies  of  Faith  and  Fatherland,  If 
united  they  would  have  driven  them  into  the  Atlantic,  as  the  Danes 
were  dm  en  six  hundred  years  before  into  the  Irish  Sea  by  the  chiv- 
alrous King  of  Munster.  The  Puritans  at  the  time  in  the  Province 
of  Connaught  were  much  weakened,  and  were  daily  expecting  relief 
from  England  in  men  and  money,  and  had  Ormond,  Dillon,  and 
others  interested  in  maintaining  the  authority  of  Charles  the 
First  sent  a  force  to  oppose  them  they  would  have  easily  routed 
them  from  Conna.ught.  The  condition  of  the  province  was  made 
known  to  the  Council  of  the  Confederation.  In  this  confused 
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state  of  affairs  General  Preston  offered  his  services  to  march  to 
Connaught  and  attack  the  Puritans,  but  he  would  not  risk  his 
life  and  reputation  unless  he  had  an  array  under  his  command 
sufficient  to  cope  with  the  enemy,  otherwise  he  would  not  under- 
take the  expedition.  He,  however,  appointed  his  son  Don  Diego 
to  take  his  place.  Orders  were  sent  to  Sir  James  Dillon,  Governor 
of  the  counties  of  Westmeath  arid  Longford,  that  he  should  have 
a  sufficient  force  in  readiness  to  relieve  the  besieged  Province. 
Don  Diego,  MacThomas,  Roger  O'Moore,  and  other  chiefs  and 
volunteers  were  encamped  at  the  time  near  Kilbeggan. 

The  Cromwellian  army  reached  Athlone  without  meeting  any 
opposition,  aud  relieved  some  garrisons  on  their  march  with  men 
and  munitions  of  war.  Sir  James  Dillon  offered  no  opposition  to 
the  enemy.  In  fact  it  was  believed  at  the  time  he  was  playing 
into  their  hands.  He  sent  orders  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  barony 
of  Clonlonan  to  send  60  barrels  of  oats  to  Athlorie  for  the  horses 
of  the  Roundheads  to  be  given  up  to  Major  Greenfield.  Other- 
wise they  would  burn  and  destroy  the  whole  barony.  The  poor 
people  complied,  and  their  horses  that  carried  the  oats  were  seized 
on  by  the  Major  for  the  service  of  Cromwell.  The  promise  of 
protection  given  by  Sir  James  Dillon  was  shamefully  violated. 

The  Puritans  on  receiving  the  oats  and  seizing  on  the  horses 
sallied  forth,  and  slaughtered  in  cold  blood  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, after  which  they  burned  their  houses  and  carried  off  their 
property. 

Amongst  the  gentry  who  were  slain  on  that  occasion  was 
Christopher  Magavley,  and  it  was  said  that  Dillon  connived  at 
the  outrages,  as  he  remained  in  his  ow  IK  house  while  they  were 
going  on,  and  took  no  part  to  prevent  them. 

The  only  apology  he  offered  was  that  he  was  sick.  It  was 
Dillon's  duty  to  inform  the  Confederate  leaders  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  but  in  this  he  wretchedly  failed,  as  he  con- 
cealed from  them  his  own  movements  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Puritans.  The  Cromwellians  having  rested  themselves  and 
relieved  some  besieged  garrisons  in  the  West  left  a  force  of  4,000 
men  to  guard  them,  and  started  for  Dublin  with  2,000  foot  and 
200  horse.  Sir  James  Dillon  informed  the  Confederate  Captain 
that  the  Puritans  took  the  Tyrrellspass  road  to  the  Metropolis  and 
afterwards  said  that  they  went  to  Mullingar.  Dillon,  as  Governor 
of  Wesrneath  and  Longford,  ordered  his  lieutenant,  Brian  Farrel, 
to  march  with  his  force  to  the  bog  of  Rathconnell,  about  two 
miles  east  of  Mullingar. 

The  Irish  when  too  late  learned  of  the  march  of  the  enemy  to 
Mullingar.  Weak  in  numbers,  and  wretchedly  provided  with  food, 
the  Irish  hastened  to  Rathconnell  and  placed  a  small  garrison 
there  in  the  Castle  with  their  colours  to  defend  it.  Some 
musketeers  were  placed  in  position,  but  more  important  points 
were  left 
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Sir  James  Dillon  drew  up  his  force  close  to  the  bog.  Some  of 
the  soldiers  refused  to  obey  Dillon's  orders  without  instructions 
from  their  own  colonels.  The  wary  enemy  drawing  towards 
them  observed  the  position  of  the  Irish  army,  and  they  saw  an 
open  passage  for  them  to  pass  through  which  Dillon  did  not  man 
with  defenders,  and  to  secure  this  passage  the  Puritans  placed 
100  musketeers  on  the  very  brim  of  the  bog  between  Sir  James 
Dillon's  force  and  their  comrades.  Three  or  four  troops  of  the 
Irish  horse  commanded  by  Captain  Brien  came  to  draw  the 
Cromwellian  musketeers  on  when  the  horse  might  come  between 
them  and  the  bog.  The  gallant  Captain  giving  a  wheel  round  to 
bring  his  party  by  degrees  to  the  intended  spot  was  shot  dead  on  his 
horse  by  a  musket  ball  levelled  at  him  by  one  of  the  enemy.  The 
Irish  on  seeing  their  intrepid  leader  fall  retired.  The  enemy 
advanced,  and  in  the  retreat  which  followed  many  of  the  Irish  were 
shot  down.  The  men  posted  in  trenches  by  Dillon,  not  knowing 
what  had  happened,  fought  bravely  till  their  ammunition  was 
exhausted,  and  then  they  had  to  resort  to  stones. 

Father  Rowan,  a  brave  soggarth  aroon,  who  was  in  one  of  the 
trenches,  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  but  seeing  his  companions 
flying  away  in  every  direction,  he,  too,  sought  safety  in  flight. 

While  the  scenes  above  narrated  were  going  on  Sir  James 
Dillon  and  his  followers  remained  on  the  verge  of  the  bog,  and 
did  not  render  the  slightest  aid  to  their  companions  in  distress. 

Flushed  with  victory,  the  Puritans  pursued  the  Irish  for  three 
or  four  miles  until  nearly  every  man  of  them  was  killed.  They 
then  returned  to  the  castle,  and  attacked  the  little  band  of 
defenders,  who  offered  little  resistance  as  their  powder  magazine 
exploded,  and  they  had  no  means  of  resisting  the  besiegers. 

Andrew  Tuite,  of  Tuitestown  (Greeripark),  in  the  rout,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  handed  over  to  a  mounted  Roundhead  to  take 
charge  of  him.  Fortunately  for  Tuite,  he  had  a  pocket  pistol, 
and  drawing  it  from  his  girdle,  he  presented  it  at  his  guard,  who 
let  go  his  horse,  and  Tuite,  having  a  good  steed,  turned  round  and 
galloped  off  for  his  own  castle,  and  escaped. 

The  Irish  lost  in  this  skirmish  25,  colours,  the  castle,  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  many  gentlemen  were  killed,  amongst  whom 
were  Captain  Brien,  Adam  Cusack,  son-in-law  of  Andrew  Nugent, 
Donore,  and  MacRoss  Farrell,  of  Longford,  Colonel  Anthony 
Preston,  son  of  General  Preston,  and  others  were  taken  prisoners 
and  brought  to  Dublin, 

Captain  Brien  was  an  Irishman,  but  served  many  years  in  the 
German  army.  He  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  in  religion  a  Protestant. 
On  his  return  from  the  continent,  he  took  service  under 
Cromwell,  but  on  hearing  the  true  state  of  affairs  he  abandoned 
the  Roundheads,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  his  Catholic  fellow- 
couritrymen.  The  Puritans,  out  of  revonge,  cut  the  head  off 
Captain  Brien,  and  carried  it  to  Dublin  as  a  trophy  of  victory. 
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COOKESBOROUGH. 

Cookesborough  lies  about  four  miles  from  Mullingar,  on  the  road 
to  Delvin.  Its  ancient  name  was  Moygullen,  and  was  for  a  long 
period  in  possession  of  a  branch  of  the  Tuite  family.  In  1641 
Tuite  of  Moygullen  was  attainted,  and  his  lands  confiscated  and 
handed  over  to  John  Cooke,  Lord  Wharton,  and  the  Duke  of 
York.  Adolphus  Cooke,  the  late  proprietor,  died  in  1876.  He 
bequeathed  his  estate  and  other  valuable  property  to  a  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Longford.  The  next  of  kin,  Dr.  Purdon,  and  Wellington 
Purdon  disputed  the  validit\r  of  the  will  on  the  usual  statutory 
grounds,  viz. — that  the  testator  was  of  unsound  mind,  and  that 
the  will  was  procured  by  fraud,  <fec.  The  trial  lasted  several 
days,  and  no  one  would  believe  that  the  old  man  would  play  such 
strange  freaks  were  it  not  verified  by  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
standing  in  the  county  and  his  retainers. 

Cookesborough  House  is  a  quaint-looking  old  edifice  erected 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Cooke,  about  the  year  1872, 
as  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr,  Richard  Cooke  on  the  trial, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  remodel  the  ancestoral  mansion.  He  had 
some  old-fashioned  chairs  with  balloon  shaped  backs,  and  the 
eccentric  proprietor  had  windows  made  to  resemble  the  backs  of 
the  chairs  (see  illustration),  which  he  placed  in  front  of  the  house. 
These  windows  would  not  open,  and  were  very  costly,  and  were 
no  improvement  at  all  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Richard 
Cooke. 

ECCENTRICITIES  OP  ADOLPHUS  COOKE,  OF  COOKESBOROUGH. 

Thomsly  in  his  "  History  of  Leeds,"  states  two  brothers,  Robert 
and  Alexander,  registered  at  their  baptism  by  the  name  of  Gale 
or  Gayle,  adopted  the  name  of  Cooke.  Some  of  their  predecessors 
were  vicars  of  Leeds.  Their  descendants  possessed  large  pro- 
perties in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Norfolk,  in  which  counties 
they  settled.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  three  brothers  of  the 
N orfolk  branch  came  into  Ireland  in  the  virgin  Queen's  army, 
which  at  that  period  was  the  happy  hunting  ground  for  English 
adventurers  and  freebooters,  and  obtained  extensive  grants  of  land 
in  the  county  Cork.  Their  descendants  settled  at  Dungalene, 
now  Castle  Cooke,  county  Cork  ;  Kyltinan  Castle  and  Cardangan, 
county  Tipperary,  and  Cappoquin,  county  Waterford.  The 
family  of  Cooke  is  supposed  to  have  settled  in  Westmeath  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  I.  Robert  Cooke,  of  whom  we  first  find 
mention,  had  two  sons,  John  and  Robert.  We  find  appended  to 
an  address  to  Charles  II.  from  this  county  in  1682,  the  following 
names  : — Robert  Cooke,  John  Cooke,  Robert  Cooke,  jun. ;  and 
to  a  similar  address  from  the  sheriff  and  Grand  Jury  in  1683~the 
names  of  Robert  Cooke  and  John  Cooke.  The  elder  son,  born  in 
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1656,    succeeded    his    father,   and  in    1692,    married   Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Foster  of  Pimlico,  near  Dublin,  by  whom  he 
had  issue  three  sons  and  ten  daughters.      He  died  in  1733,  aged 
77.     Robert,    the    eldest    son,    born  in    1698,    commonly   called 
Captain  Robin,  served    as    sheriff  in   1793,  and  married  in  1745 
Maria,  daughter    of    Robert    and    Lady    Martha    Saunders,    of 
Saunders' Grove,  County   Wicklow,  who  died  in  1832,  by  whom 
he  had  issue  three  sons.     He  served  as  sheriff  in  1806,  and  dying 
in  1835,  was  buried  at  Reynella,  aged  83.    Robert,  born  in  1783, 
died  without  issue  in  1823.      Alfred  entered  the   navy,  and  was 
drowned  with  the  entire  of  the  crew  of  the  Saldawha  in  a  snow- 
storm in    Lough   Swilly    in    1811.       Adolphus  Cooke,  the  most 
eccentric  character  that  ever  lived  in  Westmeath,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  Ireland,  was  born  in  1792.      He  entered  the  army  at  an 
early  age,  and  served  in   Spain  and    Portugal  under  Wellington. 
He  served  also  in  South  Africa,  and  had  great  friendship  for  one 
tribe  of  Kaffirs,  to  whom  he  proposed  at  one  time  to  send  a  pre- 
sent of  white  silk  handkerchiefs.      He  succeeded  to  the  property 
in     1835.        He     was    a    polished    gentleman,    highly    cultured, 
and    well    read     in    standard    literature,    ancient    and   modern. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  reading  the  works  of  the  old  Pagan 
writers.      His  library    contained    9,000    volumes   of  books,  and 
amongst  them  he  had  not  a  single  copy   of   the  Bible,  and  when 
his  attention  was  called  to  the  absence  of  the  sacred  volume  from 
the  collection  by  the  Rev.  Morley  Desmis,  rector  of  Enniscoffey, 
he  told  him  that  he  would  rather   read    the    Koran  than  Holy 
Writ,  and    that  he  preferred  Mahomet  to  the   Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  from  that  answer  the  Rev.  gentleman  concluded  that 
he  was  an  infidel,  pure  and   simple.      In  1863  the  Rev.  William 
Lyster  was  appointed  rector  of  Killucan,  and  the  following  year 
he  became  acquainted    with   Mr  Cooke,  and  from  that  period  to 
Cooke's  death  in  '76,  for  good  or  evil,  he  was  his  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend,  and  exercised  great  influence  over  the  old  man. 
At  the  trials,  arising  out  of  Mr.  Cooke's  will,  between  Lord  Long- 
ford and  the  Pnrdon's,  the  heirs-at-law,  in  Mullingar  and  Dublin, 
some  of  the  witnesses  alleged  that  prior  to  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.'Lyster,  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  future  state 
and  in    the    Saviour,    but   that    he    denied  the   saving  truths  of 
Christianity,  and   would  not  believe  that  there  were  such  places 
ns  Hell  and  Heaven,     It  was  also  given  in  evidence  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lyster  never  spoke  to   him  on  spiritual  matters,  afraid  that 
he  would  offend  the  old  dotard.     In  the  language  of  Pope : — 

The  downy  cushion  the  soft  Dean  invite, 
Who  never  mentioned  hell  to  us  polite. 

It  was  also  alleged  that  the  old  gentleman  was  of  temperate 
habits  till  he  became  acquainted  with  the  parson,  but  that  after 
that  he  and  the  clergyman  were  frequently  drunk,  the  latter  so 
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intoxicated  that  he  had  to  be  carried  off  from  the  dining-room  to 
bed.  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchison  proved  that  when  he  visited  him  in  '62 
he  was  an  infidel  pure  and  simple.  He  was  reading  the  works 
of  Dr.  Colenso  at  the  time,  and  he  told  him  that  they  did  not  go 
far  enough.  When  he  spoke  to  him  about  the  Saviour,  and 
asked  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  eternity,  he  became  indignant 
with  him  for  introducing  such  a  subject.  Edward  Dormellan, 
who  was  a  servant  of  Mr.  Cooke,  proved  that  twenty  years  before 
he  died  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  God.  About  six  months 
before  his  death  he  told  him  that  there  never  was  such  a  man  as 
Jesus  Christ.  He  (Donnellan)  asked  him  did  he  believe  there  was 
a  God  above  him,  and  he  said  no.  He  did  not  believe  in  the 
Bible.  He  said  that  he  did  not  believe  in  heaven  or  in  hell. 
People  said  that  heaven  was  above  and  hell  under  the  earth. 
Philosophers  proved  that  there  was  fire  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  but  how  a  dead  man  could  get  there,  or  to  the  abode  above, 
he  could  not  comprehend.  Cooke  believed  in  the  transmigration 
of  souls.  He  thought  that  after  death  he  would  be  changed  into 
a  fox,  and  how  unpleasant  it  would  be  to  be  hunted  over  the 
country  by  dogs  and  the  neighbouring  gentry.  But  he  solaced  him- 
self with  the  reflection  that  as  he  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
topography  of  the  district,  that  he  would  be  able  to  elude  both 
dogs  and  huntsmen.  There  was  a  large  turkey  cock  at  Cookes- 
borough,  and  the  said  turkey  was  believed  by  Mr.  Cooke  to  be 
his  father.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  bird  was  well  fed  and 
looked  after,  and  he  would  not  permit  it  to  be  killed  till  it  died 
of  old  age.  At  one  time  he  ordered  that  his  body  when  dead 
should  be  buried  in  the  horse  park,  where  man  and  beast  could 
trample  on  him  with  impunity.  At  another  time  he  directed  that 
a  large  vault  should  be  built,  capable  of  containing  his  library, 
and  that  his  body  should  be  placed  there  in  a  large  arm  chair  made 
of  pure  marble.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchinson  at  the  time  stated  that 
he  heard  Dr.  JStokes  say  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hickey,  at 
Taughmon,  that  Cooke  was  as  mad  as  a  March  hare.  Serjeant 
Armstrong  said  the  same  of  the  Rev.  gentleman  after  hearing  him 
preach  a  sermon. 

THE  CROWS'  NEST. 

There  are  many  strange  stories  told  of  the  ludicrous  nonsense 
and  freaks  of  Adolphus  Cooke,  which  very  few  would  believe  were 
they  not  verified  on  oath  before  judge  and  jury.  Old  Cooke  de- 
tested the  noise  of  crows  and  jackdaws  about  his  mansion,  par- 
ticularly during  the  months  of  February  and  March,  when  these 
birds  would  be  building  their  nests.  It  is  retold  that  on  a  cold 
March  morninir  he  sent  for  his  faithful  henchman,  Donlan,  and 
informed  him  that  he  was  tortured  and  fractured  by  the  cawing 
of  the  jackdaws  and  crows  :ib»>ut  the  house — that  it  was  their 
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season  for  nest-building,  and  that  they  were  in  search  of  moss, 
twigs,  &c.,  to  build  their  nests,  and  in  order  to  help  them  and 
keep  them  from  annoying  him  he  directed  Donlan  to  get  the 
labourers  to  collect  bundles  of  brushwood,  consisting  of  twigs 
grass,  moss,  and  other  materials  suitable  for  their  nests.  The 
following  morning  about  a  score  of  stalwart  labourers  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  wood  carrying  out  the  order  of  their  eccentric  employer, 
and,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  they  looked  on  the  affair  as  a  good 
joke  and  an  original  one.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  task  was 
completed,  and  one  old  labourer  assured  his  master  that  every 
mother's  sowl  of  them  "  wor  purvided  wid  moss  an'  kippeens"  and 
the  artful  old  worm  cutter  suggested  to  Adolphus  to  get  the 
labourers  to  build  the  nests  for  the  crows,  an'  that  it  would  save 
the  craythers  a  terrible  amount  of  trouble.  The  master  of  Cookes- 
borough  said  that  the  suggestion  was  an  admirable  one  and  quite 
original,  and  he  directed  that  the  nest  building  should  commence 
forthwith.  For  some  days  after  sounds  of  mirth,  laughter,  and 
song  resounded  in  the  wood  of  Cookesborough  from  the  nest- 
builders  who  appeared  to  visit  the  feathered  songsters  of  the 
grove  with  their  melodious  sonnets-.  But,  mortifying  to  relate, 
when  the  nests  were  completed,  the  ingrate  crows  and  jackdaws 
refused  to  occupy  them  which  drew  from  Mr.  Cooke  the  remark, 
"  Love's  Labour  Lost."  Some  time  after  the  incident  related, 
Mr.  Cooke  was  having  a  walk  .through  one  of  the  plantations 
when  he  observed  a  man  stealthily  gliding  along  as  if  to  shun 
observation.  He  was  one  of  the  workmen  and  was  late  going  to 
his  work,  and  he  thought  to  reach  the  farmyard  unobserved.  Mr. 
Cooke  called  him  to  come  to  him  and  explain  what  had  him  there 
instead  of  being  at  his  work.  With  great  simplicity  the  man, 
after  doffing  his  caubeen  to  his  master,  replied  : — "  Well,  an'  troth, 
I'll  tell  yer  honour,  an'  I'm  shure  ye  won't  be  angry  wid  me  whin 
ye  hear  it,  bekase  I  am  late  going  to  work."  "  Proceed,"  said 
Adolphus,  "  and  explain  if  you  can  why  you  are  not  at  work." 
After  another  doff  of  the  hat,  and  a  violent  pluck  at  the  forelock, 
he  proceeded  :  "  Well,  yer  honour,  I  was  up  at  five  o'clock  this 
blessed  mornin',  an'  a  fine  mornin'  it  was,  too,  when  the  sun  ruz. 
Well,  behould  ye,  yer  honour,  when  near  the  wood  I  hard  a 
flutther  in  the  air,  an'  all  of  a  sudden  I  looked  up  an'  what  d'ye 
think  I  seen  bhud  the  whole  sky  covered  wid  jackdaws  an'  crows 
coming  from  Killucan,  an'  sarra  sich  a  noise  I  ever  heard  before 
in  all  me  born  days,  and  I'm  sure  they  must  have  wakened  yer 
honour."  "  You  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Cooke,  "  I  was  roused  from 
my  slumbers  by  their  screams.  Go  on  with  your  narrative, 
it  interests  me."  "  Well,  yer  honour,  when  they  got  to  the  wood 
what  do  ye  think  the  bliggard  crows  from  Killucan  wanted  to  do  1 " 
"  How  do  I  know,"  said  the  simple  Adolphus,  hastily.  "  Go  on 
with  your  story.  You  are  in  the  thick  of  the  plot  now.  I  am 
most  anxious  to  know  what  brought  the  Killucan  cro\vs  to  my 
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place."      The  artful  dodger   then   proceeded  with  the  narrative. 
"Well,  yer  honour,  sarra  more  nor  less  but  to  take  puzishin  ov  the 
nests  we  bilt  for  yer   honour's    crows.     Well,  me  jule,  whin  yer 
honour's  crows  seen  the  bliggard  invaders  from  Killucan  they  gave 
the  alarm  to  their  brother  and  sister  crows  who  were  fast  asleep, 
an'  they  got  up,  an'  while  ye'd   be   sayiti'   thrapstick  they  wor  in 
aich  other's  wool,  an'   there   was  blood   upon  shirts,  an'  feathers 
fly  in'  about  lek   snow-flakes  in   January.      Well,  I  tuk  part  wid 
yer  honour's  crows  among  a  thousand  crows.  Well,  I  threw  sticks 
an'  stones  at  the   Killucan  thieves,  an'  killed  some  hundreds  ov 
them."     "  So    my  crows    fought    bravely,"   said   Adolphus,  com- 
pletely taken  in  by  the  artful  tale  of  his  workman.      "  I  shall  go 
and  see  the  killed  and  wounded."     The  labourer  was  in  a  dilemma 
on  hearing  that  his  master  was  going  to  see  the  field  of  carnage, 
or  rather  the  wood  of  slaughter  ;    but  he  rose  superior  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  with  unblushing  effrontery  he  told  Adolphus  that  he 
would  have  his  journey  for  nothing,   as  they  carried  away  their 
dead  and  wounded.       "  I  am  most  anxious,"  said  Mr.  Cooke,    '  to 
know  how  the  battle  ended."     "  Throth,  then,  yer  honour,"  said 
Jack,  "  I'll  tell  ye  every  word  ov  id,  an'  it's  as  thrue  as  I  tell  ye. 
The  tight  lasted  a  couple  av  hours,  an'  several  times  the  Killucan 
crows  took  pussishinov  yer  honour's  nests,  bhut  betune  mesel' an7 
yer  own  crows   we  dhrove   thim   out,  an'  they  ran  away,  an'  we 
chased  thim  into  Killucan.      An'  look   at   me  ould  clothes,  yer 
honour.     They  are  all  in  tatters  on  me  back.     Bhud  I'm  afeerd 
that  the  thievin'    bliggards  may  return  wid  rayinforcements  an' 
overpower  yer   honor's  crows."       "  You  are  a  good  and  faithful 
servant,"  said  Mr.  Cooke,  "  and  defended  my  property  manfully, 
for  which  I  shall  reward  you.      I  shall  buy  new  clothes  for  you 
instead  of  your  tattered  ones ;  and  lest  the  Killucan  crows  should 
return  and  dispossess  my  crows,   go  back  to  the  wood,  and  bring 
another  man  with  you  to  assist  you  in  repelling  any  attack  that 
may  be  made  on  my  crows  or  their  nests.     And  if  you  require  to 
be  reinforced  send  for  help  and  firearms  if  necessary  to  maintain 
my  authority."      Simple,    artless,   unsophisticated  Jack  spent  the 
spring  and  summer  of   that  year  as  an  ally  of  the  crows,  and  he 
would  occasionally   report    to    his  master   sorties  and  attempted 
surprises,  all  of  which   were  repulsed   with  slaughter  by  Cooke's 
crows  and  himself.      But  the  vanquished  always  carried  oft'  their 
dead  and  wounded,   and  the  casualty  list  of  the  Cookesborough 
crows  was,  like   Kitchener's   bulletins  from  South  Africa,  always 
nil. 

Donnellan,  the  steward  of  Cookesborough,  admitted  on  cross-- 
examination,  that  Mr.  Cooke,  with  all  his  learning  and  sagacity, 
was  frequently  imposed  on,  particularly  by  his  labourers.  On 

one  occasion  he  sent  a  workman,   whom   we  shall  call  M , 

with   a  letter  to  a  gentleman,    who  lived  a  few  miles  oft'.     The 
man  got  a  shilling  from  the  gentleman  to  drink  his  good  health, 
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and,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  he  carried  out  his  instruction  to 
the  fullest  extent,  as  far  as  the  shilling  went,  by  getting  drunk, 
for  be  it  remembered,  a  half  century  ago;  whiskey  was  only  two 
shillings  a  quart.  With  difficulty  the  inebriated  messenger  picked 
his  steps  in  the  direction  of  Cookesborough,  bringing  with  him, 
in  common  parlance,  the  two  sides  of  the  road,  and  the  middle 
on  his  staggering  march.  Mr.  Cooke  waited  with  anxiety  the 
return  of  the  messenger  with  the  reply  from  his  aristocratic 
neighbour,  ard  unable  to  control  his  anxiety,  he  resolved  to  go 
in  search  of  him-  Fortunately  for  the  drunken  laggard,  a  man 
riding  a  horse  who  passed  Mr.  Cooke  on  the  road,  informed 
M —  —  of  his  whereabouts,  and  bade  him  prepare  for  the  worst. 
]V1 —  _  Was  stunned,  for  to  get  drunk  under  the  circumstances 
was  instant  dismissal.  He  was,  however,  fertile  in  imagination, 
and  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  I'll  purtend  to  have  a  colic,  an' 
I'll  lie  down  here  an'  kick  for  the  bare  life  ov  me."  Selecting  a 
grassy  spot  under  the  adjoining  hedge  he  stretched  himself  on  the 
verdant  carpet  of  nature,  and  bawled  out  vociferiously,  "  Oh, 
mother  of  Moses,  is  id  possible  I'm  going  to  die  here  unknownst 
to  the  world,  without  priest  or  docthor  in  the  midst  of  my  sins. 
The  screams  of  the  pretended  sufferer  attracted  Cooke's  attention, 
and,  strange,  as  he  was,  he  had  a  tender  heart,  he  hastened  to  the 
spot,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  his  faithful,  or  rather 
faithless,  henchman,  who  was  in  agony.  "  What  ails  you,"  asked 
the  compassionate  Adolphus,  completely  thrown  oft'  his  guard  by 
the  artful  labourer,  who  moaned  piteously,  as  if  in  great  pain, 
"  Plase  yer  honour,"  said  he,  in  a  faint  voice,  "  I'm  afeerd  I'm 
dying,  I  have  a  colic,  an'  id  was  that  kilt  me  poor  father.  Lord 
rest  his  sowl  in  glory."  "And  what  gave  it  to  you  ? "  asked  Mr. 

Cooke  in  a  gentle  tone.  "  Plase  yer  honour,"  said  M ,  "  Whin 

ye  sint  me  wid  the  message  I  dropped  into  me  own  cabin  to  eat 
a  bit,  an'  I  eat  a  melether  ov  watery  lumper  praties  an  butther- 
milk  an'  the  jo^gin'  ov  thim  in  my  stomach  gev  it  to  me."  Mr. 
Cooke  hastily  retraced  his  steps  to  Cookesborough,  and  ordered 
his  carriage  to  convey  this  sick  man  to  Mullingar  for  medical 

treatment.        An    hour    after    found  M in  the    surgery   of 

Dr. and  so  well  did  he  act  his  part  that  he  had  to  be  carried 

from  the  vehicle  into  the  doctor's  house,  apparently  in  a  lifeless 
condition.  The  doctor  lost  no  time  in  seeing  the  patient  from 
Cookesborough,  and  inquired  what  he  complained  of.  M  - 
glanced  round  the  apartment,  and  seeing  that  there  was  no  one 
present  but  the  physician  and  himself,  said  :  "  Doctor,  asthore,  I 
throw  me  life  in  yer  hands.  The  masther  sint  me  ov  a  message 
to-day,  an'  I  got  blind  dhrunk,  an'  he  cotch  me  on  the  road,  an' 
ov  coors,  I  purtindid  I  had  a  colic,  so  do  what  ye  can  for  me, 
docthor,  bekase  iv  the  ould  lad  hard  I  pled  such  a  trick  on  him 
he'd  have  rne  an'  the  childher  an  the  bone  ov  the  road.  An'  shure 
sarra  fee  he'd  pay  you  for  yer  truble  wid  me.  The  doctor  promised 
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to  keep  the  secret,  and  the  patient  was  tenderly  conveyed  home, 
and  put  to  bed.  Next  morning  Mr.  Cooke  paid  a  visit  to  the 
sick  man,  but  before  his  arrival  at  the  house  the  patient  had  a 
bottle  filled  with  water,  and  securely  corked,  which  he  had  placed 
on  a  table  at  the  head  of  his  bed. 

Mr.  Cooke  anxiously  inquired  of  him  how  he  felt,  and  what  the 
doctor  said  about  his  malady.  "  Plase,  yer  honor,"  said  the  im- 
postor, with  unblushing  effrontery,  "  he  tould  me  bhud  for  yer 
honor  sending  me  to  him  in  yer  coach  that  I'd  be  as  dead  as  a  dure 
nail  to-day,  and  that  the  naybors  would  be  dacently  wakin'  me 
wid  pipes  and  tobakey  and  a  dhrop  ov  whiskey.'  "  Does  he 
apprehend  your  life  in  danger  ? "  asked  Adolphus  with  tender 

simplicity.     "  No,"  said  M ,   "  he's  hopes  ov  me,  purvided  I 

carry  out  his  ordhers."  "And  what  were  they  1  "  inquired  Mr. 
Cook,  evincing  great  interest  for  his  recovery,  "  Why,  bedad,"  re- 
plied the  unabashed  M ,  "  he  tould  me  I  should  go  undher  a 

coorse  ov  brandy  ;ind  soda,  wid  plenty  ov  beef,  three  times  a  day, 
an'  not  to  stir  hand  or  fut  by  the  wa}r  ov  work,  for  three  months, 
an'  he  ordhered  me,  yer  honor,  to  burn  every  rag  ov  clothes  I 
have,  even  to  the  nails  in  me  ould  brogues,  ufeerd  of  spreadin' 
what  he  called  Rooshin  colik,  or  cholera,  bekase  the  smallest  bit 
ov  thim  id  infect  the  country."  The  doctor's  instructions  were' 
faithfully  carried  out.  M —  — 's  clothes  and  those  of  his  wife  and 
children,  were  burnt,  together  with  the  bedclothing.  He  was 
supplied  with  new  clothing  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  dailv 
with  plenty  of  brandy,  beef,  and  other  delicacies,  and  paid  his 
weekly  wages.  During  the  summer  months  the  patient  was  to  be 
seen  lying  under  a  shady  hedge,  taking  his  siesta,  and  in  after 
years  he  often  declared  that  the  happiest  days  of  his  life  was  while 
under  the  three  months'  medical  quarantine,  and  that  during  that 
period  he  increased  two  stone  in  weight. 

TOM  CRUISE  AND  BILLY  DUNNE. 

About  forty  years  ago  there  were  two  half-crazed  men,  who  were 
great  favourites  of  Mr.  Cooke — viz.,  Billy  Dunne  and  Tom  Cruise, 
and  who  frequently  visited  the  master  of  Cookesborough, 
and  at  all  times  they  were  welcome  to  him,  and  he  would 
often  say  that  the  poor  simpletons  were  "gentlemen  of 
nature's  stamp."  They  were  independent  and  unselfish; 
for,  while  his  aristocratic  neighbours,  he  would  say,  coveted  every- 
thing he  possessed,  the  wandering  idiots  asked  nothing  from  him 
but  a  good  dinner,  which  he  always  gave  them,  and  when  the 
gates  of  Cooksborough  were  closed  against  all  visitors  they  were 
open  to  them.  The  writer  of  these  sketches  remembers  them 
well.  Billy  Dunne  was  a  tall,  raw-boned  man  at  the  time,  about 
fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  flat-footed,  and  the  juveniles  of 
Mullingar,  to  annoy  him,  would  shout  after  him  that  they  would 
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"spit  on  his  toe,"  which  often  caused  him  to  foimand  rage  like  a 
maniac.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  police,  and  they  in  turn  were 
very  kind  to  him.  Sometimes,  on  races  and  fair  days,  Billy  would 
attire  himself  in  a  cast-off  suit  of  police  clothes,  with  a  straw  rope 
round  his  waist,  from  which  depended  a  round  stick,  which  he 
called  his  bayonet.  Thus  equipped,  he  would  start  through  the 
streets  of  Mullingar,  and  to  the  race-course,  giving  word  to  halt, 
quick  march,  right-about-face,  as  if  he  were  in  command  of  a  force 
of  the  R.I.C.,  followed  by  a  troupe  of  urchins  and  others  to  their 
ineffable  delight.  Oruise  possessed  none  of  the  martial  or  buoyant 
spirit  of  Billy.  He  was  of  a  sullen  disposition,  lazy,  slovenly, 
and  dirty.  Of  a  fine  summer's  day  he  would  lie  asleep  on  the 
flags  for  hours,  opposite  the  Hibernian  Bank,  and  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine, oblivious  of  passing  events.  At  the  period  of  which  we 
write,  the  sanitary  and  municipal  authorities  were  not  as  well 
versed  in  the  Towns  Improvements  Acts  as  thev  are  now.  When 
tired  of 'town  life  the  pair  retired  to  country — Killucan,  Kin- 
negad,  Cloghan,  and  Taughmon  were  their  favourite  resorts,  and, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  that  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
farmers  wherever  they  went,  as  hospitality  at  that  period  was  one 
of  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  Irish  farmer  and  labourer.  At 
whatever  house  they  stopped  at  night,  the  juveniles  collected  to  it 
to  witness  the  strange  freaks  of  the  imbeciles,  who  frequently 
quarrelled  with  each  other  about  trifling  matters.  Cruise  was  a 
great  braggart,  and  he  frequently  declared  that  he  would  thrash 
Billy  and  leave  surgeon's  work  on  him.  These  threats,  of  course, 
would  be  uttered  behind  Billy's  back.  Cruise  was  a  coward,  but 
Dunne  was  brave,  arid  of  a  pugnacious  temperament.  Dunne  was 
informed  of  Tom's  threats,  and  the  result  was  that  he  challenged 
him  to  mortal  combat.  Cruise  was  in  a  dilemma,  his  honor  was 
at  stake,  and  he  could  not  refuse  Billy's  defiance  ;  if  he  did,  all  his 
boasting  went  for  nought.  Both  pugilists  had  their  backers-up, 
but  five  to  one  were  laid  on  Billy.  On  a  fine  morning  in  summer 
the  belligerents  met  in  a  secluded  dell,  accompanied  by  their  re- 
spective followers.  Before  the  battle  began,  Cruise  left  it  as  an 
obligation  on  his  second,  if  he  was  getting  the  worst  of  it,  to  draw 
him,  which  his  faithless  friend  promised  to  do.  The  conflict  com- 
menced by  Billy  administering  a  sound  whack  to  Tom's  nasal 
organ,  which  drew  from  him  the  exclamation,  "  Dhraw  me,"  as  the 
red  current  dyed  the  verdant  grass,  but  the  only  response  to  the 
piteous  appeal  was  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  lookers  on,  who 
enjoyed  the  combat  as  a  good  joke.  Cruise  endeavoured  to  parry 
the  fierce  thrusts  of  his  adversary,  who  rushed  on  him  like  a 
furious  bull.  Again  \fas  heard  the  piteous  appeal  :  "  Dhraw  me, 
for  God's  sake,  or  he'll  kill  me,"  Another  outburst  of  boisterous 
laughter  followed,  and,  unable  to  hold  his  ground.  Cruise  beat  a 
hasty  retreat,  bawling  out,  "  To  h — 11  with  the  whole  of  ye  ;  I'll 
dhraw  meself."  Billy  Dunne,  in  his  peregrinations,  often  visited 
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Father  O'Rourke,  P.P.,  Taughmon,  who  entertained  a  friendly 
feeling  for  the  poor  demented  wanderer,  and  he  would  sometimes 
remain  for  days  under  his  hospitable  roof. 

On  one  occasion  he  put  him  to  sow  potatoes  on  a  bleak  morning 
in  March.  Billy  worked  vigorously  for  an  hour  or  two.  About 
eight  o'clock  a.m.,  the  good  Father  went  out  to  the  garden  to  see 
how  he  was  getting  on.  He  had  on  a  top-coat  to  keep  off  the 
bitter  north-east  blast.  Dunne  gazed  at  him,  and  from  the 
countenance  of  the  kind  Sogyarth  Aroon,  simpleton  as  he  was,  he 
concluded  that  he  was  warm  within  and  without.  After  a  few 
seconds  he  walked  over  to  where  he  was  standing  and  handed  him 
a  spade.  "What  is  this  for  ?"  exclaimed  his  reverence,  "It's 
for  you  to  work,"  said  Billy ;  "  I'm  at  it  long  enough  now  ;  peel 
off  your  coat,  and  you'll  be  Billy  Dunne  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  I'll  be  Father  O'Rourke."  At  one  time  the  eccentric 
Adolphus  gave  strict  orders  to  his  gatekeeper  to  admit  no 
one,  no  matter  of  what  rank  or  social  position,  without  first  in- 
forming him  (Mr.  Cooke),  except  Billy  Dunne  and  Tom  Cruise. 
The  order  was  strictly  obeyed  for  a  time,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
lady  of  the  gate-lodge  admitted  a  gentleman  who  had  business  with 
Mr.  Cooke.  The  old  dotard  got  furious  over  the  matter,  and  sent 
for  the  gatekeeper,  who  approached  his  master  in  fear  and 
trembling.  "How  dare  you,  sirrah,"  he  exclaimed,  "  allow  in 
anyone  without  first  getting  my  permission  to  do  so."  kC  Plase, 
yer  honour,"  said  the  affrighted  gate-keeper,  "  'twas  not  I  let  him 
in — it  was  my  wife."  "  Your  wife !  "  said  Mr.  Cooke,  "  then  you 
must  put  her  away  if  you  are  to  remain  in  my  service." 
"  Bhud,  plase  yer  honor,"  said  the  poor  rustic,  "who'd 
mind  the  house  and  childher  an'  I  out1?"  "You  must  put 
her  away,"  observed  Mr.  Cooke,  "  and  get  another  wife 
who  will  be  more  obedient,  and  carry  out  my  instruc- 
tions." "  Bhud,  plase  yer  honour,"  observed  the  gate-keeper, 
"  shure  if  I  married  again  an'  me  wife  alive  I'd  be  transported." 
"  Quite  true,"  said  Mr.  Cooke,  drily,  "  the  bigamy  law  is  against 
you,  and  it  is  a  law  that  ought  to  be  repealed.  I  think  that  a 
man  should  be  allowed  to  put  away  his  wife  and  get  another 
when  she  disobeys."  "Bhud,  shure,  yer  honour,"  said  the 
simple  gatekeeper,  "  I  have  no  means  to  pay  a  house- 
keeper." "Nevermind  the  payment,"  said  Adolphus,  "I  shall 
pay  her  weekly  board  wages  when  you  get  her,  but  you  must 
put  your  wife  away."  The  gatekeeper,  to  carry  out  the  order  of 
his  eccentric  master,  sent  for  a  female  relative  whom  he  installed 
as  housekeeper,  directing  the  wife  to  keep  in  the  background  for 
some  days.  Mr.  Cooke  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the 
appointment,  and  he  warned  the  woman  that  if  she  violated  his 
rule,  that  she,  too,  would  be  dismissed  like  the  erring  wife.  After 
a  few  weeks  the  housekeeper  retired,  and  the  good  woman  of  the 
house  resumed  duty,  and  the  matter  ended.  Cooke  detested 
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begging  letters,  particularly  appeals  for  money  from  Bible  Societies, 
and  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  in  foreign  parts.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  Rector,  deposed  that  he  wrote  to  him  for  a  sub- 
scription for  the  last-named  object,  and  he  received  the  following 
reply- 

DEAR  SIR — The  enclosed  is  to  distribute  amongst  the  indigent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rathconnell  Church,  and  not  for  what  is  called  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts.  I  have  witnessed  enough  of  this  de- 
moralising Evangelical  humbug. 


Writing  to  a  lady  in  Dublin  on  the  same  subject  in  1869  he 
said  : — 

As  to  the  so-called  Revivalists,  they  seem  to  resemble  the  antics  of  the 
Welsh  jumpers  They  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to  incorporate  them- 
selves with  the  notorious  Mormons.  Absurdity  even  in  these  enlightened 
days  manifests  itself  amongst  a  certain  class  of  semi-rational  creatures.  They 
call  it  the  outpouring  of  the  spirit,  but  when  the  votaries  are  urged  to  con- 
tribute a  shilling  to  the  poor  brethren  the  spirit  evaporates.  I  met  with  so 
much  simulation  amongst  those  who  pass  under  the  name  of  religionists  that 
I  am  on  my  guard  against  the  manifestation  of  the  miscautious.  Since 
my  residence  in  this  country  no  less  than  three  of  them  had  suits  in  Chan- 
cery brought  against  them  for  the  restitution  of  property  they  had,  as 
alleged,  furtively  appropriated,  and  decrees  were  pronounced  against  them. 
The  estate  of  a  fourth,  whose  proprietor  read  morning  and  evening  prayers 
to  his  household,  had  provided  insufficient  to  liquidate  the  claims  of  the 
tenants  on  it.  While  I  resided  in  Bristol  a  solicitor  of  pious  repute,  who  used 
to  take  notes  of  sermons,  suddenly  decamped,  taking  with  him  title  deeds 
to  the  value  of  £4,000. 

His  DOG  GUSTY — THE  DROWNING  BULLOCK — THE  YAWNING  PIT 
— FOWLING  EXTRAORDINARY. 

There  are  many  other  strange  and  surprising  anecdotes  told  of 
the  late  Mr.  Cooke,  some  of  them  so  extravagant  that  many 
would  doubt  if  they  ever  occurred  were  it  not  for  the  sworn  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  on  the  trial.  At  one  time  Mr.  Cooke  had  a 
favourite  setter  dog,  whom  he  called  Gusty,  and  when  in  good 
humour  he  would  style  him  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  hero  of 
Sweden.  Gusty  was  petted  by  the  workmen  and  those  who  fre- 
quented Cookesborough  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  master,  and 
Adolphus  was  proud  of  the  deference  shown  to  his  canine  follower, 
which  he  knew  was  intended  as  a  compliment  to  himself.  Gusty, 
however,  had  one  fault,  which  his  master  considered  of  the  first 
magnitude — he  was  fond  of  rambling,  and,  worse  than  that,  in 
his  peregrinations  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  other  dogs  not  as 
highly  bred  or  cultured  as  himself,  which  greatly  incensed 
Adolphus.  Whenever  Gusty  was  missed  from  the  precincts  of 
Cookesborough  twelve  labourers  were  sent  to  scour  the  country 
in  every  direction  in  search  of  the  truant.  Sometimes  the  wan- 
derer would  be  found  in  an  adjacent  field,  or  asleep  in  another 
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house,  but  the  good  and  vigilant  servants  remained  away  all  day 
hunting  up  his  whereabouts.  When  brought  home  a  prisoner  he 
was  severely  reprimanded  by  his  master  for  his  wandering  habits 
and  love  of  low  company,  and  he  would  order  him  to  be  placed  in 
solitary  confinement  for  three  days,  and  placed  on  short  rations. 
The  first  part  of  the  sentence  was  carried  out,  but  in  other 
respects  he  was  treated  as  a  first-class  misdemeanant.  After  several 
imprisonments  Mr.  Cooke  concluded  that  Gusty  was  a  hardened 
criminal  and  would  not  reform  his  life,  and  that  the  horrors  of 
prison  life  had  no  terrors  for  him.  He  resolved  to  give  him  one 
more  chance  to  change  his  mode  of  living.  In  presence  of  the 
workmen  as  witnesses  he  solemnly  admonished  him,  and  told  him 
that  if  he  offended  again  he  would  expiate  his  offence  like  other 
mortal  criminals,  on  the  gallows,  and  he  was  shown  the  rope 
which  was  to  hang  him,  and  the  tree  from  which  he  was  to  be 
strangled.  But  the  threats  and  admonitions  of  Mr.  Cooke  had 
no  terror  for  Gusty,  who  rambled  again  and  made  free  with  dogs 
of  inferior  breeding.  He  was  captured  and  brought  up  for  judgment. 
On  the  morning  of  the  trial  Mr.  Cooke  had  the  legal  advice  of 
Billy  Dunne  and  Tom  Cruise,  the  two  simpletons  already  referred 
to.  Gusty  was  duly  arraigned  and  charged  with  quitting  the 
precincts  of  Cookesborough  demesne  without  leave  and  associating 
with  dogs  of  an  inferior  order.  Two  labourers  who  arrested 
Gusty  proved  that  they  caught  him  one  Irish  mile  from  Cookes- 
borough, and  that  he  resisted  arrest,  and  a  series  of  former  con- 
victions were  read  by  Mr.  Cooke,  after  which  Billy  Dunne  and 
Cruise  declared  that  he  was  guilty  on  all  counts.  Adolphus,  in 
passing  sentence,  laid  much  stress  on  the  heinousness  of  the  crime 
for  which  he  was  convicted — base  ingratitude  to  a  good  master 
who  fed  and  nurtured  him  with  tender  solicitude  since  he  was  a 
puppy.  The  sentence  was  that  he  be  taken  to  the  place  of 
execution  and  hanged  by  the  neck  till  dead,  and  that  he  be  interred 
under  the  tree  from  which  he  was  hanged,  and  he  (Mr.  Cooke) 
would  have  a  tombstone  erected  over  him,  which  would  bear  the 
following  inscription : — 

Executed  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanour, 

GUSTY 

Once  the  favourite  setter  dog  of 
ADOLPHUS  COOKE,  ESQ  , 

Cookesborough, 

And  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  his  sad  fate  will  be  a  warning  to 
other  dogs  against  so  offending. 

TUESDAY,  8th  MAY,  1860 
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After  sentence  was  passed  the  next  item  on  the  programme  was 
to  get  a  hangman  to  carry  it  out.  Mr.  Cooke  collected  the 
labourers  about  him  and  asked  if  any  of  them  would  under- 
take the  job,  but  they  all  declined  and  were  peremptorily  dismissed 

from  his  employment  for  disobedience.  One  man,  named  M. , 

who  was  not  in  the  yard  at  the  time,  on  hearing  from  his  comrades 
what  had  happened,  ran  to  Mr.  Cooke,  breathlessly  exclaiming — 
"I'm  sorry,  yer  honour,  I  was  not  here  bekase,  I'd  carry  out  yer 
orders."  "  Will  you  consent  to  act  as  executioner,"  said  Mr. 
Cooke,  seeming  to  be  well  pleased  that  at  least  one  of  his 
dependents  was  willing  to  carry  out  his  instructions.  "Bedad,  I 

will,"  shouted  M ,  "  and  glad  to  be  axed — pon  me  conshins 

I'd  hang  me  father  an'  Judy  an'  the  childer  to  obleege  yer 
honour."  "  You  are  a  good  and  faithful  retainer  of  mine. 

M ,  and  to  show  you  how  I  appreciate  your  devotion  to  me 

here  is  <£5  for  you,  and  I  shall  not  forget  you  in  my  last  will  and 
testament,"  said  Mr.  Oooke  with  great  solemnity,  and  he  added, 
"  when  the  dread  sentence  is  carried  out  let  me  know,  as  Mr. 
Cruise,  Mr.  Dunne  and  myself  will  inspect  the  dead  body  of  the 
criminal."  M —  —  promised  to  comply,  and  having  fixed  the  fatal 
noose  round  Gusty's  neck  he  led  him  to  the  place  of  execution. 
After  an  absence  of  ten  minutes  M —  -  returned  to  the  yard 
apparently  in  great  fear  and  trepidation,  leading  the  intended 
victim  by  the  fatal  halter.  "  What,  what  is  that,"  shouted  Mr. 
Cooke ;  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  explain  yourself  ? 
Why  did  you  not  carry  out  the  sentence  I  pronounced,  a  sentence 
which  has  the  approval  of  Mr.  Dunne  and  Mr.  Cruise."  "  Plase, 

yer  honour,"  said  M ,  "  I  have  something  to  tell  ye  that  'ill 

make  the  hair  stand  on  yer  head ;  sorra  sich  a  thing  ever  ye  heard 
of  before  in  all  yer  born  days."  "  Explain  quickly,"  said  Mr. 
Cooke  impatiently.  "Well,  plase  yer  honour,"  said  the  artful 

M ,  "  when  I  got  to  the  tree  from  which  I  was  to  hang  poor 

Gusty  ye  wouldn't  guess  who  was  there  afore  us."  "  I  cannot 
guess,"  said  Mr.  Cooke.  "  Who  was  there  ?  "  "  Well,  sorra  one 
else  bhud  his  honour  the  ould  turkey — that  you  tould  me  was 
yer  grandfather  that  was  changed  into  a  turkey  cock  after  he 

died."      "  And  do  you,    M ,  believe  in  the  transmigration  of 

souls,"  asked  Mr.  Cooke  with  much  simplicity.  "  Ov  coorse  I 
do,  yer  honour.  Shure  I  beleeve  in  anything  you  beleeve  in," 
said  the  witty  dependent.  "  Tell  me,  quick,  sirrah,  what  action 
my  grandfather,  the  turkey  cock,  took  to  prevent  the  execution  T' 

"Well,  plase  your    honour,"  said   M ,   assuming    an   air  of 

mock  simplicity,  "  when  he  seen  me  wid  the  rope  round  poor 
Gusty's  neck,  me  jewel,  he  flew  up  at  me  and  dragged  the  hat  ov 
me  head,  an'  thin  he  began  biting  my  shins  until  he  left  lumps 
on  thim  as  big  as  hen  eggs.  He  then  began  screeching  and  blub- 
bering about  Gusty,  an'  thought  to  bite  the  rope  in  two."  "  And 
what  did  you  think  of  his  conduct  1 "  "  Bedad,  yer  honour 
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replied  the  unblushing  M ,  "  Id  struck  me  that   maybe  poor 

Gusty  was  the  father  or  brother  ov  some  odher  relayshin  of  his 
honour  the  turkey  cock  that  was  changed  into  a  dog  after  his 
death,  an'  I  sed  to  mysel'  that  it  would  be  a  turrible  thing  alto- 
gether to  hang  a  relayshin  ov  yer  honour's,  just  like  a  common 
sheepstealer.  So  I  just  run  back  to  tell  your  honour  what  had 

happened."     "You  area  sensible  fellow,  M ,  and  only  you 

are  a  believer  in  transmigration  like  myself  you  would  have 
hanged  poor  Gusty.  I  have  no  doubt  from  what  you  have  told 
me  that  Gusty  is  a  member  of  the  Cooke  family  or  the  turkey 
cock,  my  grandfather,  would  never  have  taken  the  trouble  to  save 
his  life.  Henceforth  your  duty  shall  be  to  tend  and  feed  my 

friends — the  turkey  cock  and  Gusty,  and  mind  M ,  you  must 

be  courteous   and  respectful  to  them  as  you  would  to  myself." 

"  Troth,  and  I  will,"   said  M .     "An'   shure  from  the  very 

day  you  told  me  that  the  turkey  cock  was  your  grandfather  L 
always  ped  him  off  wid  the  greatest  ov  respekt,  for  whinever  I 
meet  him  1  tich  me  hat  to  him  by  way  of  silute,  an'  'pon  rne 
conshins  he  liks  id  well  too,  bekase  he  gives  a  blubber  by  way  ov 

reekoognishin."     M was  in  charge  of  the  turkey  cock  and 

Gusty  till  they  died  of  old  age,  and  he  fed  arid  tended  them 
carefully  and  fed  himself  out  of  the  little  luxuries  provided  for 
the  biped  and  the  setter  dog. 

THE    DROWNING    BULLOCK. 

On  a  fine  morning  in  summer  a  labourer  informed  the  steward 
that  a  fine  fat  bullock  stumbled  into  the  river,  and  that  if  assist- 
ance was  not  immediately  had  the  beast  would  be  drowned  or 
smothered.  The  steward  ordered  the  yard  bell  to  ring  as  warning 
notice  to  collect  the  labourers  together  to  rescue  the  drowning 
animal.  The  first  to  put  in  an  appearance  were  Billy  Dunne  and 
Tom  Cruise,  and  after  those  Mr.  Cooke.  On  learning  what  had  hap- 
pened the  master  of  Cookesborough,  accompanied  by  his  workmen 
and  the  two  simpletons,  proceeded  to  the  river  to  save  the  drowning 
bullock.  While  the  men  were  preparing  ropes  and  stripping  off 
their  clothes  to  get  into  the  water,  Mr.  Cooke,  Dunne  and  Cruise 
held  a  hasty  consultation  apart  from  the  workmen.  Mr.  Cooke 
informed  the  steward  that  he  had  taken  counsel  with  Mr.  Dunne 
and  Mr.  Cruise,  and  they  unanimously  resolved  that  every  beast 
on  the  lands  should  be  driven  up  to  the  bank  of  the  river  and 
that  the  men  should  all  remain  inactive  till  the  cattle  arrived. 
"And  what  will  we  do  after  that  sir,"  asked  the  steward,  appar- 
ently puzzled  at  his  master's  strange  conduct.  "  The  cattle,"  said 
Mr.  Cooke,  "  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  companion 
drowning,  and  it  will  be  a  warning  and  a  caution  to  each  and 
everyone  of  them  during  their  mortal  tenure  to  shun  water.  Is 
that  right,  Mr.  Dunne  and  Mr.  Cruise  ?  "  "  Sartinly,"  shouted  the 
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two  imbeciles.  "  And  will  we  not  save  the  bullock  in  the  mean- 
time?" said  the  steward,  "  By  no  means,"  replied  Mr.  Uooke,  "  let 
him  be  drowned,  it  will  be  a  caution  for  other  cattle  to  avoid 
going  into  dangerous  places."  After  a  short  consultation  with 
Cruise  and  Dunne,  the  three  returned  to  Cookesboroiigh  House, 
the  steward  with  his  men  rescued  the  drowning  bullock. 


THE    YAWNING    PIT. 

Mr.  Cooke,  as  already  stated,  contemplated  having  his  mortal 
remains  placed  in  a  large] vault,  sitting  in  a  huge  armchair  of  solid 
marble.  The  vault -was  to  be  provided  with  a  fireplace,  grate, 
poker,  tongs,  fender,  coal  scuttle,  etc.,  and  it  was  to  be  cleaned 
up  every  day.  A  portion  of  the  vault  was  to  be  left  for  his 
library,  and  pens,  ink  and  paper  were  to  be  left  on  the  table  in 
front  of  the  inanimate  form  of  Adolphus.  To  carry  out  his 
project  he  gave  directions  to  his  labourers  to  commence  digging 
the  vault.  It  was  to  be  forty  feet  square  and  forty  feet  in  depth 
in  order  that  the  screams  of  the  jackdaws  and  crows  would  not 
disturb  him  in  his  long  slumber.  In  order  to  perform  the  work 
of  sinking  the  pit  additional  labourers  were  employed,  and  Mr. 
Cooke  personally  superintended  the  work.  Several  horses  and 
carts  were  engaged  drawing  away  the  clay,  stones  and  gravel 
excavated,  and  the  busy  hour  of  industry  was  all  day  long. 
Cruise  and  Dunne  occasionally  acted  as  engineers,  and  issued 
their  orders  in  loud  tone  of  voice  that  provoked  much  laughter, 
for  which  they  were  rewarded  by  having  divers  shovels  ot  clay 
thrown  at  them  by  the  merry  workmen  who  looked  at  the  whole 
thing  as  a  good  joke.  While  the  work  was  going  on  Mr.  Cooke 
was  absent  for  a  few  days  from  Cookesboroiigh,  and  during  his 
absence  the  men  fixed  up  a  wooden  barricade  round  the  pit  to 
prevent  cattle  from  falling  into  it.  When  Adolphus  returned  and 
saw  the  timber  breastwork  he  became  furious  and  ordered  it  to 
be  taken  away.  "  Plase  yer  honour,"  said  one  of  the  men. 
"  shure  we  put  it  up  to  purvint  yer  honour's  cattle  and  sheep 
fallin'  into  it."  "  Take  it  away,"  vociferated  Mr.  Cooke.  "  Man 
and  beast  must  mind  themselves."  "  Bhud,  plase  yer  honour," 
said  another  labourer,  "  shure  iv  ye  take  it  away  the  horses  and 
carts  drawing  off  the  clay  will  back  into  it."  "  Well,  let  them 
back  away,"  observed  Adolphus.  "I  am  master  of  Cookes- 
borough,  and  the  man  or  men  who  disobey  my  orders  shall  be 
dismissed.  Away  with  it."  The  men  hesitated,  knowing  the 
danger  if  it  were  removed,  as  a  horse  and  car  might  tumble  down 
upon  them  at  any  moment.  Infuriated  by  their  refusal  to  carry 
out  his  instructions,  he  ordered  the  men  out  of  the  pit,  and  to  clear 
out  of  Cookesborough.  Just  as  the  men  were  about  ascending,  a 

labourer  who  was  in  charge  of  a  horse  and  cart  named  M , 

shouted,  "Bedad,  yer  honour,  I'll  remove  ivery  sprig  ov  id  bekase 
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it  plases  yer  honour,  an'  I  don't  care  iv  all  belonging  to  me  fell 
into  it  an' wor  smothered."  "You  were  always  a  good  and 

faithful  retainer  of  mine,   M ,  and  always  willing   to  carry 

out  my  orders.   Here  is  a  sovereign  for  you."    M commenced 

removing  the  barricade,  the  men  having  left  the  pit,  but  unluckily 
for  him  the  horse  he  was  driving  was  backed  up  against  the  edge 
of  the  pit,  and  becoming  frightened  at  the  screams  of  a  passing 
crow,  the  fiery  steed  pushed  the  car  back  and  both  toppled  over 

into  the    yawning  pitfall  to  the  terror  of  M ,   who   loudly 

called  on  the  labourers  to  return  and  save  his  honour's  horse. 
The  men  hastily  returned  to  save  the  horse,  and  it  was  no  easy 
task,  as  the  clay  was  soft  and  plashy  in  consequence  of  heavy 
rainfall  the  previous  day.  While  the  labourers  were  endeavouring 

to    unharness    the    horse,   the    artful  M ensconced   himself 

behind  a  tree,  and  when  the  horse  and  car  were  landed  on  terra 
firma  in  safetv  he  appeared  on  the  scene.  Mr.  Cooke  on  learning 
of  tha  accident  hastened  to  the  pit  to  witness  the  pitiable  con- 
dition of  the  poor  men  completely  saturated  from  head  to  foot 
with  the  soft  clay.  Mr.  Cooke  having  inspected  them,  declared 
that  'they  were  dirty  fellows  to  be  in  such  a  state.  They  should 
have  kept  themselves  clean  and  tidy  like  M .  The  old  gentle- 
man, however,  with  his  characteristic  generosity,  gave  each  of 
them  a  crown  to  get  a  drink  and  clean  themselves.  But  for  the 
act  of  disobedience  he  dismissed  them  for  a  fortnight,  and  in 
order  to  be  taken  back  again  they  had  to  stand  for  four  hours 
each  day  oufcside  a  paling  in  front  of  the  hall-door.  They  did 
not  dislike  the  task,  as  he  allowed  them  their  wages.  After 
spending  several  days  sinking  the  vault  and  expending  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  on  it,  he  had  it  closed  up. 

FOWLING    EXTRAORDINARY. 

About  the  year  1857  the  56th  Regiment  was  stationed  at 
Mullingar,  and  amongst  its  officers  was  a  Captain  Cooke,  an 
Englishman.  The  master  of  Cookesborough,  on  learning  that 
there  was  a  namesake  of  his  in  the  garrison,  lost  no  time  in 
making  himself  known  to  him,  with  the  result  that  he  invited 
him  to  visit  him.  The  Captain  accepted  the  invitation,  and  a 
cordial  friendship  sprang  up  between  them,  with  the  result  that 
he  frequently  visited  Cookesborough  and  dined  with  his  eccentric 
namesake  and  other  guests.  They  fished  and  fowled  together, 
and  read  the  works  of  Dante,  Plato,  Senaca,  and  other  ancient 
authors.  One  morning  they  went  to  fowl  together.  The  day 
was  gloomy  and  things  looked  unpropitious  for  the  sportsmen. 
The  Captain  remarked  to  Mr.  Cooke  that  he  thought  they  would 
have  bad  shooting  tli.-it  day.  "  Not  at  all,  Captain,"  said 
Adolphus,  "  I  wager  you  five  sovereigns  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  carry  all  we  will  shoot  to-day."  The  wager  was  accepted,  and 
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the  anticipation  of  the  Captain  turned  out  true,"  and  they  shot 
little  or  nothing.  On  their  return  to  Cookesborough  in  the  even- 
ing the  Captain  told  Mr.  Cooke  that  he  won  the  <£5.  "  Not  at 
all,"  said  Adolphus,  "  the  day's  shooting  is  not  yet  over.  Do 
not  halloo  till  you  get  out  of  the  wood,  Captain."  On  their  way 
to  the  mansion  of  Cookesborough  they  had  to  pass  some  farm- 
houses belonging  to  tenants  of  Mr.  Cooke.  Outside  one  of  them 
there  was  a  fine  pig  about  sixteen  stone  weight  rooting  in  the 
gripe.  Adolphus  took  aim,  fired,  and  shot  the  porker.  "  Now, 
Captain,"  said  Mr.  Cooke,  "  I  won  the  wager.  You  will  not  be 
able  to  carry  the  pig  in  your  bag  to  Mullingar." 


A    GLIMPSE    OF    THE    PAST. 

WESTMEATH  IN  1815. 

THE    MULLINGAE    ASSIZES. 

(From    "Watty  Cox's  Magazine"  for  August.  1815.) 

As  the  Assizes  of  Mullingar  promised  to  afford  some  interesting 
information  on  the  state  of  the  unfortunate  Catholics  of  the 
county  of  Westmeath,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  the  Canal  packet 
boat  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  March,  to  have  a  relation  of  the 
facts,  which  cannot  be  obtained  through  the  newspapers.  The 
Royal  Canal  offered  a  theme  for  observation.  It  reminded  me  of 
the  spirit  of  improvement  which  pervaded  Ireland  when  her 
Volunteers  had  extorted  from  proud  Britain  the  Independence  of 
their  country,  and  a  right  to  manufacture  and  trade,  which  for- 
th ree  hundred  years  had  been  interdicted  by  the  same  monopoly 
that  would  impose  similar  chains  on  all  other  nations  were  their 
ambition  and  tyranny  not  restrained.  What  a  melancholy  reverie 
does  this  Canal  exhibit.  It  appeared  with  our  infant  liberty  :  it 
now  records  onr  misfortunes.  Its  unfrequented  waters  and  naked 
borders  declare  the  absence  of  improvement  of  trade  arid 
enterprise . 

It  was  night  when  I  entered  the  town.  It  was  very  dark, 
and  the  light  of  flabby  tallow  candles  from  the  shops  was  very 
dim.  The  weather  was  wet  and  cold,  and  as  I  floundered  through 
the  heaps  of  mud  collected  in  the  principal  street  (how  true  it  is 
that  history  repeats  itself)  I  inwardly  cursed  the  Mullingar 
scavengers.  (Watty  was  not  the  first  that  cursed  them  nor  the 
last).  With  difficulty  I  got  as  far  as  the  market  house,  which  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  is  an  oblong,  two-storeyed  block, 
with  an  open  space  in  front  and  rere,  with  eight  large  gateways, 
but  no  gates.  Seeing  light  inside,  and  an  unusual  din,  as  of 
many  voices  in  angry  altercatkm,  I  ventured  in  to  see  what 
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was  going  on  there.  On  entering  I  observed  a  turf  fire  in  the 
four  corners  of  the  building,  round  which  sat  men  and  women, 
stones  serving  as  a  substitute  for  chairs,  and  some  who  had  no 
stones  squatted  on  mother  earth.  A  quantity  of  straw  was 
scattered  over  the  floor.  Amongst  the  general  company  I 
observed  some  of  his  Majesty's  defenders  in  royal  livery — militia- 
men. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  females  were  outcasts  of 
society.  A  plethoric,  middle-aged  gentleman,  with  a  whiskey 
face,  and  who  appeared  to  be  master  of  the  revels,  politely  bade 
me  welcome  to  the  sanctuary.  He  introduced  himself  to  me  as  the 
Chief  Barony  Constable  of  the  district,  to  whom  the  lives,  liberty, 
and  morals  of  the  good  people  of  the  town  were  entrusted.  He  re- 
ceived a  missive  that  morning  from  the  Hon.  Robert  Handcock 
Temple,  High  Sheriff,  and  Mr.  Maguire,  Sub-Sheriff,  to  be  in  at- 
tendance on  Judges  Nor  bury  and  Day,  the  following  day.  He 
told  me  that  the  market  was  designated  by  its  nightly  occupants 
as  the  refuge  of  sinners,  and  with  genuine  Irish  hospitality  in- 
formed me  that  if  I  could  not  provide  a  lodging  that  I  would  be 
accommodated  with  a  shake  down  for  the  night  The  establish- 
ment, he  remarked,  was  thoroughly  ventilated  and  healthy.  In 
this  I  fully  concurred,  as  a  fierce  south-west  wind  was  blowing 
through  the  huge  orifices.  The  good  man  then  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  bottle  which  he  said  contained  whiskey,  and  requested 
me  to  drink  to  the  pious,  glorious,  arid  immortal  memory.  The 
ladies  and  gentlemen  on  hearing  that  their  patron  was  provided 
with  a  drop  of  native  made  a  rush  at  him  like  hungry  wolves, 
and  in  the  confusion  I  escaped  unnoticed,  leaving  my  kind  host 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  friends.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
procure  a  lodging.  I  went  to  rest,  but  the  business  which 
brought  rne  to  the  wretched  town,  the  i*emembrance  of  my  learned 
and  stupid  fellow-  travellers,  with  the  important  news  of  the 
arrival  of  the  hero  of  Austerlitz  in  France  created  such  a  succes- 
sion of  ideas,  such  an  association  of  fear  and  joy  which  must 
accompany  every  man's  mind  who  is  alive  to  the  safety  and  relief 
of  his  country — between  anxiety  and  joy,  sleep  was  deferred  until 
late  in  the  morning. 

Mullingar  exhibits  all  the  character  which  landlords  wish  should 
invariably  distinguish  our  country  towns — a  restricted  popula- 
tion, an  appearance  of  decay,  and  a  settled  poverty  that  shocks 
one  who  had  ever  the  opportunity  of  living  in  a  country  where 
liberty  and  commerce  and  numbers  are  not  supposed  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  public  security.  This  most  wretched  town  is  in  ruins, 
which  must  in  the  first  instance  be  attributed  to  its  owner's 
(Lord  Granard's)  policy,  that  will  not  grant  a  lease  of  a  longer 
term  than  3 1  years.  The  inflexible  bar  to  improvement  is  not 
the  principle  of  Lord  Granard  only,  as  it  is  a  settled  maxim  with 
every  lord  and  landlord  in  the  entire  county,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. Mullingar  is  rapidly  sinking  under  those  conditions, 
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and  in  a  few  years  it  must  disappear  altogether  except  the  small 
portion  which  must  be  kept  together  for  doing  justice,  as  it  is 
done  by  the  rigorous  magistracy  of  which  one  could  tell  much  in 
the  county  of  Westmeath.  About  three  o'clock  Judge  Day 
arrived  in  town,  and  at  five  he  opened  his  Commission  in  the 
courthouse.  The  ceremon}^  was  followed  by  an  address  to  the 
grand  jury,  in  which  they  were  complimented.  The  vigilance  of 
the  magistracy  was  praised  very  handsomely  which,  to  his  lord- 
ship, appeared  pretty  evident  by  a  list  he  held  in  his  hands  of 
eighty-five  prisoners  who  were  to  be  tried  on  several  very 
atrocious  charges.  The  barony  constables  were  lauded  for  their 
loyal  and  zealous  services.  To  the  credit  of  this  excellent  judge, 
though  his  charge  reprobated  crime  and  encouraged  magisterial 
vigilance,  he  never  allows  the  reports  of  jail  caterers  to  influence 
his  mind  or  decisions.  This  was  shown  at  the  subsequent  trials, 
.as  out  of  the  85  unfortunate  creatures  who  were  collected  for 
trial  only  four  were  capitally  convicted.  The  innocence  of  the 
accused  and  the  ignorance  and  brutality  of  the  magistrates  were 
never  more  visible  than  at  this  assizes.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  Judge  Day  did  not  express  his  reprobation  of  the 
abuses  which  are  done  in  the  name  of  Justice.  This  observation 
might  be  rational  if  applied  to  any  other  state  of  society  than  that 
which  our  affairs  exhibit,  for  it  should  be  recollected  that  judges 
themselves  are  not  to  step  beyond  the  limits  of  what  is  termed 
their  duty.  In  the  county  of  Westmeath  the  Catholics,  who 
form  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the  population,  are  most  dreadfully  per- 
secuted. To  be  poor  is  to  be  punished  with  every  species  of 
brutality,  and  if  any  by  their  opulence  offend  in  assuming  the 
manners  or  amusements  incidental  to  men  of  education  and  pro- 
perty the  crime  is  punished  by  the  aid  of  the  law,  which  is 
obtained  by  hiring  an  informer  or  two,  and  as  Catholics  are  sup- 
posed to  be  outside  the  Pale  of  the  Constitution  they  are  fitting 
subjects  for  persecution,  degradation,  and  insult.  This  assizes 
exhibited  a  palpable  evidence  of  the  system  of  tyranny 
and  crime  which  I  allude  to.  Sixty  persons  were  on 
the  calendar  for  carding,  which  if  proved  would  in- 
clude many  offences,  which  the  law  punishes  with  death,  and 
when  these  persons  were  brought  to  trial  not  a  shadow  of  evidence 
could  be  produced  against  them.  This  disappointment  to  their 
persecutors  was  owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  arrangement,  for 
by  some  fortunate  occurrence  their  informer,  who  w:;s  a  house- 
breaker and  robber,  had  committed  a  robbery  in  the  house  of  a 
respectable  farmer  in  the  barony  of  Bathconrath,  Mr.  John 
M'Manus,  on  the  28th  July  last,  and  being  put  on  his  trial  on 
the  21st  March  before  Judge  Day,  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  death.  The  wretch's  name  was  William  Seery.  Among 
the  victims  selected  for  an  ignominious  death  were  seven 
young  gentlemen  liberally  educated,  opulent,  interesting,  and 
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accomplished.  Seery,  the  informer,  was  for  years  the  terror  of  the 
district,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  paid  spy  of  the  Government,  who 
screened  him  as  long  as  they  could  from  justice,  Unlike  the 
knights  of  the  road  of  the  last  century,  who  robbed  the  rich  and 
divided  the  spoil  among  the  poor,  Seery  robbed  none  but  farmers. 
He  was  never  known  to  attack  any  of  the  local  aristocracy  nor 
plunder  their  houses.  Consequently  they  took  no  interest  in  his 
robberies,  nor  did  they  ask  to  have  him  apprehended.  Seery  had 
sworn  against  these  men  to  his  knowledge  as  having  headed  the 
carders,  and  supplied  them  with  money,  and  having  sworn  in 
persons  to  become  carders.  On  their  arrest  their  friends  offered 
<£5,000  bail.  Expostulations  and  reasons  were  used  to  show  how 
improbable  it  was  that  gentlemen  of  their  character  and  expecta- 
tions in  life  would  act  in  company  and  conspire  w\th  a  scoundrel 
like  Seery,  a  robber,  and  murderer  if  required,  and  a  villain  well 
known  through  the  country  for  his  atrocities — a  fellow  who  had 
been  frequently  tried  for  burglaries,  but  being  a  useful  man  to 
the  Government  was  acquitted  on  all  occasions.  Besides  this  very 
probable  proof  of  their  innocence,  it  must  appear  very  absurd  to 
believe  that  with  so  much  property  and  reputation  that  they 
would  associate  or  encourage  a  low  and  ferocious  rabble 
whose  object  is  only  directed  against  their  poor  neighbours.  These 
arguments  were  submitted  to  the  officials  of  the  Crown,  but  in 
vain.  They  were  committed  to  Mullingar  jail,  locked  up  in  sepa- 
rate cells  in  the  lower  and  worst  part  of  the  prison,  never  suffered 
to  leave  their  respective  dungeons,  never  allowed  to  communicate 
with  their  disconsolate  relatives,  and  after  four  months'  suffering 
they  have  had  no  prosecutor  produced  to  impeach  them  only 
Seery,  who  is  to  be  hanged.  Their  innocence  was  further  proved 
on  the  trial  of  the  infamous  Seery  by  the  vulgar  and  inconsistent 

evidence  of  M ,   a  magistrate   whose  testimony  tended  to 

make  Seery  an  angel,  but  the  court  not  believing  the  prisoner  to 
have  so  many  divine  attributes  after  hearing  how  he  conducted 
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foxhunter's  jig  in  the  swing-swong."  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  like 
another  notorious  informer,  Jemmy  O'Brien,  he  died  unregretted. 
All  the  prisoners  in  custody,  and  against  whom  Seery  was  to 
swear,  were  discharged.  Before  quitting  Mullingar  I  visited  the 
Market  house,  taking  care  to  do  so  by  daylight.  The  floor  of  the 
building  was  strewn  over  with  straw,  hay,  and  other  litter.  Four 
fires  burned  cheerily  in  the  corners  of  the  establishment,  fanned 
by  a  strong  west  wind.  A  number  of  cobblers  were  busily  en- 
gaged repairing  brogues,  surrounded  by  their  customers,  men  and 
women,  sitting  on  large  stones,  which  served  as  benches.  In  the 
centre  of  the  structure  was  a  tinker  soldering  bottoms  in  cans. 
Considerable  amusement  was  created  by  a  drunken  cutler  who 
was  engaged  sharpening  razors,  or  rather  knocking  the  edges  off 
them,  as  he  turned  the  wheel  of  his  machine  with  alarming  velo- 
city. Amongst  the  motley  group  I  recognised  my  first  Mullingar 
acquaintance — the  barony  constable— but  he  did  not  recognise 
me.  I  remarked  that  he  had  a  whiskey  face  and  was  in  a  half- 
drunken  state,  and  appeared  as  if  he  had  slept  the  previous  night 
within  the  airy  structure,  and  that  his  "  lodging  was  on  the  cold 
ground."  The  preserver  of  the  peace  staggered  over  to  where  the 
cutler  was  working ;  an  altercation  followed.  They  caught  hold 
of  each  other,  with  the  result  that  the  grinding  machine  toppled 
over  ;  the  combatants  followed  in  its  wake ;  the  cobblers  then 
put  aside  their  brogues,  vacated  their  seats  :  their  clients  followed 
their  example ;  the  tinker  clutched  in  his  right  hand  the  solder- 
iron,  and  shouted  out,  "  Don't  stick  him  down,"  which  provoked 
much  laughter.  Deeming  it  expedient  to  retire  from  this  fashion- 
able club-room,  the  only  one  in  Mullingar,  I  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
from,  the  den  of  vice  and  villainy,  and  bid  adieu  to  Mullingar,  its 
mud  heaps,  and  Market  house. 

My  own  condition  while  in  Mullingar  was  perilous,  as  it  was 
well  known  to  the  society  of  man-hunters  by  one  of  my  fellow- 
travellers,  that  my  business  to  Mullingar  was  to  make  reflections 
on  the  magistrates  of  the  county  Westmeath.  Of  this  I  had  official 
intimation  while  walking  through  the  street  on  Friday  morning 
from  a  sergeant  of  the  Westmeath  Regiment  of  Militia,  who  ad- 
dressed me  by  name,  and  informed  me  that  the  Staff  had  deter- 
mined to  punish  me  for  coming  to  Mullingar,  as  they  understood 

my  business  was  to  ridicule  Lord  W and  the  magistrates.      I 

immediately  wrote  a  note  to  Judge  Day,  explaining  the  threat  of 
martial  law.  The  Judge  sent  for  me,  and  after  giving  me  every 
satisfaction  in  this  interview  with  him,  and  my  Lord  Norbury, 
by  sending  for  the  commanding  officer  and  inferior  officers  in 
town,  who  did  everything  to  assure  me  of  perfect  safety  and 
assistance,  to  punish  the  offenders,  and  to  bring  to  light  the  con- 
spiracy, I  gave  up  the  pursuit  and  became  reconciled,  as  I  had  the 
judge's  protection. 
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THE    ASSIZES. 

"  Informers  are  worshipped  in  the  Temple  of  Justice — even  as 
the  devil  has  been  worshipped  by  the  Pagans  and  savages,  even 
so  in  this  wicked  country  is  the  informer  an  object  of  judicial 
idolatry,  even  so  is  he  satiated  by  the  music  of  human  groans,  even 
so  is  he  placated  and  incensed  by  the  fumes  and  by  the  blood  of 
human  sacrifices." — Curran  in  Defence  of  Finnerty. 

These  Assizes  afforded  some  interesting  accounts  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry,  the  tyranny  of  landlords,  and  the  criminal 
industry  and  ignorance  of  magistrates.  The  learned  Judge  Day's 
charge  contributed  to  justify  the  cruel  pride  of  the  listening 
magistrates,  the  weighty  calendar,  the  proof  of  their  industry,  and 
the  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  afflicted  and  hunted  peasantry, 
inflated  the  jail  caterers  with  unbounded  self-confidence  ;  but  for- 
tunately the  issue  proved  that  the  charge  itself  was  erroneous,  and 
the  accused  much  more  human,  respectable,  and  obedient  to  the 
laws  than  their  accusers — Justice  Major  Cobbler,  Justice —  — , 
Judge  Day,  Wm.  Seery,  and  Mr.  Magistrate.  Judge  Day 
attributed  the  apparent  turbulence  of  the  lower  orders  to  the 
Catholic  orators  in  Dublin.  Those  who  remember  that  the 
wretched  and  infatuated  carders  are  Catholic,  and  that  when  they 
commit  any  outrage  it  is  confined  to  persons  of  their  own  descrip- 
tion in  opposition  to  rents  imposed  on  them  by  farmers  for  con- 
acre and  wretched  hovels,  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Judge 
Day  would  prove  an  analogy  between  the  orators  of  Dublin  and 
the  disobedient,  simple,  and  ignorant  peasantry  of  Westmeatii. 
During  the  time  the  learned  Judge  was  dwelling  on  the  turbulent 
character  which  the  carders  had  adopted  by  the  advice  of  the 
Catholic  orators,  William  Seery,  the  informer,  and  Cobbler  Wills 
expressed  their  opinion  of  justness  of  the  observations  by  con- 
descending smiles.  My  Lords  G ,  W ,  and  C shook 

their  heads  while  the  85  prisoners  who  had  been  gathered  together 
by  Mr.  Seery's  advice,  while  he  was  robbing,  were  trembling  with 
due  fear  and  obedience.  The  loyalty  and  terror  were  in  perfect 
union  in  every  paragraph  until  his  lordship  came  to  that  part 
that  announced  the  escape  of  Bonaparte  from  his  confinement  in 
Elba.  At  this  official  communication  the  crimes  of  the  accused 
carders  were  forgotten  ;  the  honesty  of  Seery  and  scrutiny  of 
Wills  lost  half  of  their  wonted  estimation.  The  lords  repeated 
"  Bonaparte  "  several  times,  and  apparently  reflecting  appeared 
heedless  of  the  domestic  enemy  who  crowded  the  court.  How- 
ever, the  Judge  got  through  the  charge,  apologised  for  its  length, 
the  unforeseen  encumbrances — which  were  lienable  enough  only 
for  the  addition  of  Bonaparte.  The  court  adjourned.  Each  lord 
and  justice  retired  with  great  regret  that  Bonaparte  had  encum- 
bered the  long  list  of  malefactors  submitted  to  their  consideration. 
On  Friday,  21st,  the  trial  of  Wm.  Seery,  the  informer,  and  John 
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Gamble  carne  on.     They  were  given  in  charge  to  the  jury  for  that 
they   on  the    28th    July,    1814,  with   divers  persons    unknown, 
attacked  and  broke  into  the  house  of  John  M'Manus  ;  that  the 
said  M'Manus  was  robbed  of    a    large    sum  of  money    by    the 
prisoners  at  the  bar,  and  that  they  threatened  to  take  the  life  of 
the  aforesaid  M'Manus.       The  prisoners  pleaded  "  not    guilty." 
Mr.  Wallace,  K.C.,  represented  the  Crown.      The   accused  were 
defended  by  Mr.  Ridgeway,  K.C.       Mr.    Wallace  in  stating    the 
case  for  the  prosecution,  said   the  charge   preferred  against  the 
prisoner    was    a  capital  one      There  were  a  number  of  men  in 
custody  charged  with  carding,  Whiteboy,  and  other  offences.  The 
principal  evidence  against  them  was  that  of  Seery,  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar.     If  acquitted  of  the  charge  for  which  he  was  on  trial,  the 
prisoners  would  be  arraigned.       If  convicted  his  testimony  would 
be  worthless.    John  M'Manus  stated  that  the  two  prisoners,  whom 
he  identified,  with  other  persons,    broke  into  his  house  on  the 
night  of  the  28th  July,  and  that  one  of  the  party  fired  a  pistol  at 
him,  the  wadding  of  which  burnt   his  shirt,  he  having  no  other 
dress  on    him,    being    awakened  out  of  sleep  by  the  attack  and 
entrance  of  the  robbers,  and   that  they  took  from  him  money  and 
bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £50.       The    witness    under- 
went a  strict  and  ingenious   cross-examination,  but  never  varied 
from  his  direct  testimony.     Being  asked  by  Mr.  Ridgeway  for  the 
prisoner  why  he  did    not  lodge  informations  next  day  before  the 
nearest  magistrate,  he  accounted  for  his  omission  by  saying  that 
knowing   the   desperate  character    of  Seery,    he   was   afraid    to 
mention  his  name  lest  he  should  murder  him,  as  he  determined  to 
have    him   taken    into     custody    before    prisoner     should    have 
any    suspicion,     and  therefore    waited  to   have    Seery    arrested 
in  Mullingar,    where    Seery    usually    resided.       By     observing 
this    caution     he      had     Seery    arrested    on    the     same     day. 
Being    asked   if    he     had    not     heard    of    Seery    having    given 
information     against     people    styling     themselves     carders,     he 
answered  he   never  had  any  conversation  on   the    subject,    nor 
relating  to  the  prisoners,  nor  was  he  bribed  to  prosecute.     He 
willingly  came  forward  to  do  justice  to  himself,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  public.      He   had  been  robbed  of  his  hard  earnings  by  the 
prisoners,  and   that   was  sufficient  reason,   he  thought,  to  come 
forward   without  any    other  advice   but  his  own  feelings.     He 
could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  prisoners.      They  put  him  on  his 
knees.      He  thought  they  were  about  to  take  his  life.     His  wife 
begged  them  not  to.     They  then  put  him  to  bed.     He  heard  them 
counting  money  in  the  next  room.     He  was  sure  they  were  doing 
so.      It  must  be  his   money,   as  he  was  robbed  of  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  in   silver.      He  heard  the  sound  of  silver  on  the  table. 
They  stopped  a  considerable  time  in  the  house.     They  had  their 
faces  covered  with  a  piece  of  black  crepe.      He  knew  Gamble's 
voice.     Could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  Seerv.      The  next  witness 
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was  M.  Wynne.      He   heard  of  the  robbery.     Saw   soldiers  in 
Seery's  house  next  day.      Saw  Gamble  going  towards    Seery's 
house.     Saw  him  go  in.     Does  not  know  whether  Seery  was  then 
taken.     I  cannot  tell  any  more  respecting  the  robbery.     Always 
heard  that  Seery  was  a  man  of  very  bad  character.     Would  be 
afraid  to  meet  him  in  a  lonesome  place.  Nothing  material  to  affect 
the  persons  was  elicited  from  this  witness.     The  next  witness  was 
a  Mr.   Bartsnett  of  Kilbeggan ;  witness   keeps  a    public  house  ; 
knows  prisoner  Seery ;    recollects  hearing  of  M'Manus  robbery  ; 
believes  it   was  on  the  28th  July  ;  remembers  that  Seery,  the 
prisoner,  was  in  his  house  next  day ;  did  not  see  him  going,  as 
many  pass  in  without  witness  seeing  them  ;  his  servant  came  to 
him  for  a  pint  of  port  ordered  by  Seery  ;  witness  sent  word  to 
Seery  that  it  was  three  shillings  a  pint,  and  to  know  would  he 
have  it  ;  expressed  much  surprise  to  his  servant  that  a  person  of 
such  description  as  prisoner  appeared  should  be  calling  for  wine  ; 
witness  went  up  with  the  wine   and  perceived   that  Seery   was 
very  drunk  ;  there  was  another  company  drinking  in  the  room  ; 
one  of  the  company  remarked  to  witness  on  going  out  that  Seery 
was  drunk  and  had  bank  notes  about  him,  and  desired  witness  to 
take  care  of  Seery,  as   other  persons  might  come  into  the  room  ; 
witness  accordingly  went  upstairs,  and  found  Seery  lying  on  the 
bed  in  the  same  room,  and  in  the  presence  of  another  person  put 
his  hand  into  Seery's  pocket,  in  which  he  got  two  ten-pound  notes, 
all  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland;  also  got  some  ten  penny  tokens  and 
some   coppers  ;    witness   returned   all    this    to   Seery    when    he 
awoke  ;  heard  the  prisoner  left  town  in  less  than  an  hour  ;  heard 
he  was  next  day  in  Tullamore  ;  witness  does  not  know  who  was 
in  company  with  Seery  ;  heard  and  believes  that  Seery  went  into 
witness's  house  alone ;     believes  he  introduced  himself  amongst 
company  that  were  there  at  that  time ;  heard  after  of  Seery  being 
a  bad  character.       Witness    was    cross-examined,    and    did    not 
deviate  from  his  first  testimony.        Thomas  Forde,  a  herdsman  in 
the  employment  of  Thomas  Banon,  examined,  recollected  the  time 
of  the  robbery ;  saw  Seery  crossing  Mr.  Banon's  field  the  day  be- 
fore the  robbery,  towards  Gamble's  house ;  saw  him  with  Gamble 
same  day  about  twelve   o'clock ;  saw   him  lying    down  as  if  to 
sleep ;  saw  him  the  day  after  the  robbery  about  the  same  time  of 
the  day  ;  recollected  that  Seery  threw  himself  among  a  brake  of 
briars,  seemingly  going  to  sleep ;  was   very    near   him,   but  not 
without  being  much  afraid  of  him,  as  Seery  is  a  desperate  man  in 
the  country,  and  when  he  saw  him  he  was  ploughing  his  master's 
land  ;  removed  his  master's  horses  ;  brought  them  home  to  pre- 
vent them  being  taken  away  by  Seery,  he   being  such  a  notorious 
character ;  heard  and  believed  prisoner  to  be  a  man  whom  every 
man  in  the  country  dreads  ;  heard    of    him   being  concerned  in 
several    robberies.      Mr.    Ridgeway,   K.C.,     who    defended    the 
prisoner,  cross-examined  the  witness,  who  appeared  very  correct,, 
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though  several  insinuations  were  sent  to  the  jury  to  injure  his 
character,  which  witness  supported  by  many  references  of  out- 
rages and  robberies  in  the  barony  of  Rathcontrath  and  adjoining 
baronies.  The  prosecution  closed,  and  Mr.  —  — ,  J.P.,  gave 
evidence  for  the  defence — Recollects  the  robbery  of  Mr. 
M'Manus,  who  came  to  him  a  few  days  after  the  robbery  to  con- 
sult him  ;  he  desired  Mr.  M'Manus  to  call  again  in  a  short  time 
(to  give  an  opportunity  for  Seery's  escape),  meaning  two  or  three 
days,  but  Mr.  M'Manus  never  did  appear  again ;  knows  M'Manus  ; 
believes  him  to  be  a  strictly  honest  man ;  believes  he  was 
robbed ;  believes  Mr.  M'Manus  lodged  his  complaint  with 

another    magistrate,    Mr. ;    believes    Seery    was    taken  in 

Mullingar ;  cannot  say  he  ever  heard  that  Seery  was  a  man  of 
bad  character ;  knew  the  last  witness,  Forde  ;  believed  him  to  be 
a  person  who  should  not  be  believed  on  oath  in  a  court  of  justice  ; 
he  was  a  sheep  stealer.  Mr. ,  J.P.,  was  subjected  to  a  rak- 
ing cross-examination  by  Mr*  Wallace,  K.C.  The  learned 
counsel  enumerated  several  outrages  and  robberies  committed  in 
the  magistrate's  district,  and  for  which  no  one  was  made  amen- 
able, and  the  apathy  of  the  aristocracy  to  detect  crime,  when 
committed  by  men  of  the  prisoner's  (Seery's)  class,  and  added 
that  it  was  the  poor  struggling  farmers  who  were  victimised  by 
the  midnight  burglars,  while  the  property  of  the  gentry  was  re- 
spected by  the  robbers.  The  witness  repeated  that  Forde  ought 
not  to  be  believed  on  oath  in  a  court  of  justice,  but  could  not  say 
he  was  implicated  in  any  felony  or  tried  for  any  offence.  Though 
Mr.  Wallace  could  not  persuade  him  to  show  why  Forde  should 
not  be  a  good  and  honest  witness,  he  M7ould  not  admit  that  Seery 
was  an  improper  person  in  his  life  and  conduct.  After  a  long 
sifting  by  Mr.  Wallace,  which  kept  Mr.  -  —  on  the  table  for  an 
hour,  nothing  more  satisfactory  could  be  elicited.  Mr.  James 
Nugent,  Ballinacor  (present  residence  of  Colonel  Hall),  was 
examined  in  defence  of  Gamble,  which  tended  to  acquit  the 
prisoner.  Mr.  Thomas  Banon,  Oldtown  (near  the  present  chapel 
of  Milltown),  was  called  on  by  Mr.  Wallace.  He  deposed  that 
Forde  had  lived  with  him  many  years ;  that  he  was  an  honest, 

upright  man  ;  Mr. 's  evidence  that   he  was  a  sheep-stealer 

was  a  pure  fabrication ;  he  was  never  charged  with  sheep- 
stealing  in  his  life  nor  any  other  criminal  offence  ;  if  he  was,  he  (Mr. 
Banon)  would  have  heard  of  it ;  heard  for  years  that  Seery  was  a  bad 
character,  a  desperate  man.  This  concluded  the  evidence.  Mr.  Ridge- 
way,  in  his  address  to  the  jury  in  defence  of  Seery,  characterised 
the  prosecution  as  a  conspiracy,  concocted  by  the  friends  of  the 
carders  and  Whiteboys,  against  whom  the  prisoner  was  the 
principal  witness.  Mr.  Wallace,  replying  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown,  ridiculed  the  statements  of  Mr.  Ridge  way.  He  said  that 
the  charge  against  Seery  was  clearly  established.  It  was  a 
notorious  fact  that  the  prisoner  was  a  very  poor  man.  How  did 
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he  come  by  the  large  sum  of  money  found  on  him  in  bank  notes 
by  Mr.  Bartnett  of  Kilbeggan  <\  He  produced  no  evidence  to 
show  how  he  came  by  it.  He  was  seen  near  M'Manus's  house 
on  the  day  of  the  night  the  robbery  was  committed,  and  in  com- 
pany with  Gamble,  and  was  seen  going  into  his  house ;  Mr. 

endeavoured  to  whitewash  the  reputation  of  Seery,  but   it 

was  a  lamentable  failure,  as  all  the  witnesses  proved  that  he  was 
a  desperate  character  whom  the  people  would  be  afraid  to  meet 
even  in  daylight.  Mr.  —  —  attempted  to  asperse  the  reputation 
of  the  honest,  respectable  peasant  Forde,  by  swearing  he  was  a 
sheep-stealer,  but  that  statement  was  a  pure  invention  and  a  false- 
hood, as  he  was  never  charged  in  that  court  or  any  other  court 
with  the  offence  imputed  to  him.  Mr.  Bannon,  he  was  glad  to 
say,  fully  vindicated  the  character  of  his  humble,  honest  work- 
man. It  was  regrettable  to  see  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  —  —  posi- 
tion, a  magistrate  of  the  county  and  landlord,  identifying  him- 
self with  the  prisoner  Seery,  whose  hand  W.M.S  against  every  law- 
abiding  man.  He  (Mr.  Wallace)  hoped  that  the  jury  would  do 

their  duty  and  discard  the  testimony  of  Mr. .      Judge  Day 

charged  the  jury,  who,  after  a  few  minutes'  deliberation,  found  a 
verdict  of  guilty  against  Seery.  Gamble  was  acquitted.  Judge 
Day  pronounced  the  death  sentence  on  the  former.  When  the 
foreman  of  the  jury  announced  the  verdict  there  was  great 
applause  in  court,  which  was  taken  up  by  those  outside  the  court, 
amongst  whom  were  many  friends  of  the  men  who  were  in  jail 
on  the  perjured  testimony  of  the  condemned. 


MULTYFARNHAM. 

IN  1644  Multyfarnham  was  the  granary  of  the  Catholic  forces 
for  the  counties  of  Longford,  Westmeath,  and  Cavan.  Great 
quantities  of  wheat  were  levied  in  these  counties  to  make  bread 
for  the  forces  scattered  throughout  the  districts  named.  Large 
ovens  were  made  and  brought  to  Multyfarnham,  Athlone  and 
Birr,  and  the  best  bakers  in  the  kingdom  were  employed  to  bake. 
All  the  boats  and  cots  on  the  rivers  Inny  and  Brosna,  and  the 
several  loughs,  were  requisitioned  for  the  carriage  of  the  corn  to 
Multyfarnham,  and  the  bread  to  the  troops  in  the  field.  All  the 
horses  in  the  country  were  engaged  drawing  the  corn  to  the  mills 
and  the  flour  to  the  several  bakehouses.  All  fallow  and  tillage 
was  by  this  stopped.  The  result  was  that  many  farmers  were 
beggared,  and  many  undeserving  men  profited  by  the  transaction. 
For  a  considerable  period  the  force  under  Castlehaven  was 
billetted  on  the  poor  people,  which  impoverished  them.  The 
enemy  at  this  period  ranged  all  over  Westmeath  in  loose  com- 
panies, and  the  Westmeath  Catholic  gentry  made  no  effort  to 
stay  the  hand  of  the  murderers  and  plunderers  of  their  poor 
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neighbours.  It  was  pitiable  to  see  poor  farmers  and  priests 
flying  from  the  vengeance  of  the  followers  of  Ormond,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  King,  as  well  as  from  the  fury  of  the 
Cromwellians,  hiding  themselves  in  the  bogs  and  woods  with  their 
cattle.  "  I  was  an  eyewitness" — says  the  author  of  Public  Affairs 
in  Ireland,  "  myself  of  poor  people  and  the  religious  men  belong- 
ing to  Multyfarnham  Abbey  flying  into  a  bog  pursued  by  horse 
and  foot  soldiers,  and  the  poor  people  were  robbed  of  their  cattle 
and  provisions,  and  left  to  starve." 

In  the  autumn  of  1649  Major  General  O'Neill,  who  commanded 
a  considerable  force  of  horse  and  foot,  resolved  to  take  up  his 
winter  quarters  in  the  Castle  of  Ballinalack,  Westmeath,  which 
was  situated  on  the  river  Inny.  The  garrison  was  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Westmeath.  When  O'Neill  came  to  the 
fortress  he  demanded  its  immediate  surrender,  and  that  he  would 
grant  quarter  to  all  who  submitted.  The  officer  in  command  sent 
a  defiant  reply  that  he  would  defend  it  to  the  last.  After  a 
furious  assault,  and  short  but  stubborn  resistance,  the  Castle  was 
taken.  O'Neill  hung  some  of  the  defenders,  and  the  rest  he  set  at 
liberty.  He  made  Captain  Walter  D —  -  Governor  of  the 
Castle,  which  he  basely  surrendered  to  the  enemy  a  few  days 

afterwards  ;  the  same  Captain  D ,  without  striking  a  blow, 

surrendered  the  Castle  of  Athboy  to  the  Roundheads. 

Multyfarnham  Abbey — what  glorious  reminiscences  !  that  has 
withstood  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  hand  of  the  plunderer  and 
desecrator,  recalls  glorious  and  bitter  memories — memories  of  the 
happy  times  that  shed  their  lustre  through  the  long  vista  of  cen- 
turies, when  Ireland  was  great,  glorious  and  free — memories  of 
wrong  and  oppression,  perpetrated  when  it  was  "  Treason  to 
love  and  death  to  defend." 

The  old  monastery  stands  and  is  flourishing  while  the  names  of 
its  plunderers  and  desecrators — Lambert,  Fox,  Shane,  Loftus, 
Rochf  ort,  and  the  other  such — are  forgotten  and  remembered  only 
to  be  execrated. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  monasteries  were  the  shelter  of  arts  and 
learning.  The  monks  were  at  that  time  the  only  representatives 
of  knowledge  ;  in  the  cloisters  alone  were  to  be  found  painting, 
sculpture,  poetry,  the  love  of  antiquity.  Witness  the  splendid 
buildings,  the  temples,  chapels,  and  houses  of  prayer  which  they 
reared  ! — the  monasteries,  the  abbeys,  the  priories  which  they 
founded  and  endowed — the  bridges  with  which  they  spanned 
rivers — the  hospitals  and  infirmaries  which  they  threw  open  to 
the  helpless  sick ! — the  colleges  and  seminaries  which  they 
instituted !  It  was  in  them  that  civilization  took  refuge. 
Without  the  cloister  Europe  would  have  grown  and  perhaps  have 
perished  in  barbarism.  Every  monk  had  his  appointed  situation. 
Some  sowed  the  soil,  cleared  forests,  and  cultivated  waste  lands, 
stemmed  torrents,  taught  and  transmitted  the  principles  of 
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irrigation,  cropping,  and  agricultural  science.  Others  were 
employed  in  transcribing  and  deciphering  ancient  charters, 
thus  preserving  the  titles  of  our  corporation  liberties,  or  in 
annotating  and  translating  the  text  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors ;  whilst  ordinary  scribes  laboured  with  the  patience  of 
angels  in  illuminating  the  hymns  and  proses  of  the  Church. 
In  Italy,  for  example,  the  cloisters,  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
were  transformed  into  the  studios  of  painters,  architects,  and 
sculptors.  When  prayers  were  over  the  monks  hastened  to 
work — some  with  chisel,  others  with  the  compass  or  the  pencil. 
Italy  is  replete  with  the  glories  of  the  monks.  At  Florence  the 
wonder  of  the  Pitti  gallery  is  the  St.  Mark  of  Fra  Bartolomeo. 
France  sent  for  Fra  Giocondo  to  build  one  of  the  bridges  of  the 
metropolis.  A  mediaeval  monastery  may  be  said  to  have  pre- 
sented the  very  appearance  of  a  hive  of  bees.  Some  carved  in 
wood,  which  under  their  hands  assumed  every  form,  and  often 
the  most  life-like  expression ;  others  devoted  themselves  to 
palseographical  investigations.  Some  were  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  starry  heavens ;  others  on  that  of  a  world  perhaps  more 
wonderful — the  human  heart.  Asia  Minor  was  full  of  cloisters, 
in  which  poor  monks  were  occupied  day  and  night  in  transcrib- 
ing the  works  of  the  poets  and  orators  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Italy.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  sanctuaries  of  learning 
existed  in  Calabria  and  the  vicinity  of  Naples.  Observe  that 
Monastery  which  projects  from  Macedonia  over  the  waves  of  the 
Egean  Sea.  It  is  that  of  Mount  Athos.  No  human  institution 
will  ever  bestow  upon  civilisation  the  same  services  as  did  that 
house  of  prayer.  Sixty-three  palaces  of  French  kings  are 
recorded,  in  which  monks  were  employed  in  copying  royal 
characters.  The  Church  maintained  a  multitude  of  scribes,  all 
consecrated  to  God,  and  exhausting  their  skill  in  transcribing 
manuscripts,  sacred  and  profane.  It  was  an  African  monk, 
Eutholicus,  who  invented  accentuation. 

Whatever  maybe  said  of  them,  Occam.  Scotus,  and  Durandis 
were  remarkable  men.  They  assisted  in  bringing  knowledge  to 
perfection,  and  paved  the  way  to  the  great  discoveries  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Luther  was  not  always  unjust  to  the  school- 
men. He  has  set  forth  the  claims  of  one  of  them,  Peter 
Lombard,  to  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  mankind. 

This  celebrated  monastery  of  Multyfarnham,  according  to 
Ware  and  Archdall,  was  founded  by  William  Delamer,  in 
honour  of  God  and  St.  Francis  in  1236;  and  according 
to  Father  Hugh  Ward,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Community  in  1270.  The  name  signifies  "Fearnan's 
Mill,"  and  was  so  called  from  a  family  of  the  name, 
having  had  a  mill  on  the  river  Gaine,  many  years  before 
the  Delamer's  became  possessed  of  that  property.  In  Latin 
it  has  been  called  "Montis  Fernandi,"  not  indeed,  as  an 
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accurate,  but  rather  as  a  euphonious  expression  of  the  original 
name.  This  Franciscan  Monastery,  situated  on  a  low  isolated 
plot  of,  ground,  in  the  barony  of  Corkaree  convenient  to 
Lough  Derravaragh,  was  admirably  adapted  for  those  who  loved 
a  contemplative  life.  Archdall,  in  his  Hibernicum  Monasticum, 
tells  us  that  in  1460  it  was  reformed  by  the  Friars  of  the  Strict 
Observance,  5th  April.  8th  King  Henry  VIII,  this  monastery, 
with  sundry  edifices,  viz.,  a  church,  dormitory,  cloisters  and  hall ; 
also  a  mill  and  a  small  close,  with  a  garden  and  three  acres  of 
moor,  12  acres  of  arable  and  20  of  pasture,  11  of  meadow,  and 
another  small  close,  were  granted  to  Edward  Field,  Patrick 
Clynch,  and  Philip  Pentoney,  at  the  fine  of  £30,  and  the  annual 
rent  of  four  shillings,  Irish  money  ;  and  5th  April,  37th  same 
reign,  said  possession,  tithes  excepted,  were  re-granted  for  ever 
in  capite,  to  the  above  recited  persons  at  the  aforesaid  rent.  The 
rank  of  this  house  was  so  high  that  a  Provincial  Chapter  of  the 
Order  was  held  here  in  1329.  28th  August,  3rd  King  James  I. 
Thomas  Cusack,  late  of  Lismollin,  in  the  County  of  Meath,  was 
seized  in  fee  of  this  Friary,  and  of  several  gardens  and  closes,  a 
water  mill.,  and  two  parks  containing  12  acres  of  arable  land 
belonging  thereto,  in  Multyfarnham  of  the  amount  value,  besides 
reprises,  of  <£30.  Notwithstanding  the  general  suppression  of 
monasteries,  the  Friars  were  tacitly  permitted  to  re-possess 
themselves  of  this  house,  where  they  became  so  wealthy  and 
powerful  that  in  the  year  1622  they  attempted  to  erect  a  house 
at  Mullingar.  They  continued,  however,  in  open  and  peaceable 
possession  of  Multyfarnham  till  1641  ;  and  we  are  told  that  the 
great  rebellion  in  that  year  was  preconcerted  in  this  monastery. 
About  the  same  period  this  house  was  in  thorough  repair,  being 
adorned,  says  our  author,  with  images,  pictures,  an  organ  choir, 
and  contained  apartments  not  only  sufficient  for  the  Friars,  but 
for  the  entertainment  of  all  who  would  visit  their  house,  or  should 
choose  to  debate  on  their  respective  concerns.  This  Friary  was 
rather  neat  and  compact  than  sumptuous  or  towering,  having  in 
the  middle,  between  the  body  of  the  church  and  the  chancel,  a 
handsome  but  very  heavy  steeple  rising  from  a  small  arch  to 
nearly  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  with  set-offs  between  the  sides. 
This  building,  we  learn  from  the  tradition  of  the  place,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  by  the  Rochforts,  a  powerful  family  in  this 
country  ;  but  some  ruins  which  still  remain  evince  its  extent  and 
extraordinary  workmanship,  the  whole  being  built  of  a  blackish 
stone.  The  east  window,  totally  devoid  of  ornament,  is  still 
entire. 

Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary,  Vol.  II,  p.  415,  contains 
the  following  account  of  this  monastery  : — • 

This  religious  establishment  is  remarkable  for  having  been  maintained  in 
its  early  splendour  until  a  later  period  than  any  other,  for,  although  formally 
dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.,  those  to  whom  it  was  granted  did  not  dispossess 
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the  monks,  who.  even  in  1621',  attempted  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of 
their  society  at  Mullingar,  and  here  they  preserved  all  their  images, 
books,  pictures  and  relics,  which  had  previously  belonged  to  their 
church,  and  their  full  choir  and  hospitable  household.  From  the  actual 
convenience  of  the  place,  and  its  central  situation,  the  abbey  became  the 
chief  place  in  which  the  plans  for  the  civil  war  of  1641  were  debated  on  and 
settled ;  nor  did  these  preparatory  meetings  pass  without  observation  at  the 
time.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  expelled  monks  took  up  their  quarters 
in  the  vicinity,  whence  they  were  driven  on  the  discovery  of  the  alleged  plot. 
The  ruins,  including  the  Conventual  Church,  are  characterised  by  neatness 
and  compactness,  rather  than  by  loftiness  and  splendour  ;  but  from  the  midst, 
between  the  nave  and  the  chancel,  rises  a  splendid  steeple  to  the  height  of 
about  90  feet.  In  the  13th  of  Henry  IV.,  on  account  of  its  open  and  exposed 
situation  to  the  Sept  of  the  O'Farralls  of  Annally,  Maurice  De  La  Mar 
(Delamer)  obtained  a  grant  of  tolls  for  fortifying  the  bridge  of  Multyfarn- 
ham.  The  Friars  for  many  years  were  allowed  the  use  of  their  monastery 
and  church,  owing  to  the  protection  of  the  Barons  of  Delvin  and  their 
kinsmen,  who  usually  rented  or  purchased  the  property  from  the  grantees 
<>!•  a-signees.  Thus,  Richard  Nugent  of  Donne,  son  of  James,  who  was  a 
great  benefactor,  purchased  the  property  from  Alderman  Jans,  of  Dublin,  to 
whom  it  was  granted  by  James  L,  and  re -endowed  with  sundry  lands  and 
presents. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1899,  the  'compiler  of  these  sketches 
waited  on  one  of  the  reverend  fathers  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  from  him  materials  to  assist  him  in  his  undertaking. 
He  assured  him  that  there  was  not  a  scrap  of  writing  to  connect 
the  establishment  with  the  stirring  incidents  from  the  time  of 
Father  Mooney  (1607)  down  to  our  own  day.  I  was  surprised 
that  there  were  no  records  left  of  the  cruel  reign  of  Charles  I.  of 
the  confiscations  and  defective  titles  of  Straftbrd,  the  insurrection 
of  1641,  the  murders  and  spoliation  of  Cromwell,  the  Williamite 
war,  and  Clearances,  the  penal  statutes  of  Anne,  and  the  long 
series  of  persecutions  that  followed  down  to  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion there  is  not  a  single  leaf  of  manuscript  preserved.  Even  the 
names  of  the  saintly  fathers  who  lived  and  died  here  are 
unknown  to  the  world,  save  a  few  whose  names  are  recorded  on 
tombstones. 

From  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Oliver  Plunkett  in  September, 
1671,  to  the  Internuncio  at  Brussels,  we  find  that  there  were  ten 
Friars  in  Multyfarnham,  and  that  Father  Peter  Gaynor  then 
resided  there.  During  the  eighteenth  century  the  Guardians  of 
Multyfarnham  were  pastors  of  the  parish  and  continued  so  till 
1823,  when,  on  the  death  of  Rev.  Francis  Dease,  Dr.  Plunkett, 
Bishop  of  Meath,  appointed  a  secular.  There  is  neither  tomb- 
stone nor  headstone  to  mark  the  resting  place  of  Dr.  Brady,  of 
Kilmore,  or  Dr.  Roch  McGeoghegan,  of  Kildare.  Countless 
numbers  of  Franciscan  fathers  sleep  here  likewise,  but  there  is 
not  even  a  slab  to  recall  their  memories  or  perpetuate  their 
names.  A  stone  on  the  wall  of  the  old  Church  recalls  the  memory 
of  James  Nugent,  son  of  Richard  Nugent,  of  Donore,  who  died 
18th  February,  1610.  On  another  :— 

"  Here    lieth    the    body    of    Christopher     Nugent,    late    of 
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Corbetstown,  second  son  of  Christopher,  L— —  of  Delvin,  who 
deceased  the  third  Juli  Anne  1626,  and  was  married  to  the  Ladie 
Anne  Forth,  alias  Cusack,  who  caused  this  monument  to  be 
erected  for  both,  for  whose  soules  let  all  the  faithful  intercede." 

There  are  two  old  tombstones  of  the  Delamer  family — William 
Delamer,  who  died  in  1306,  and  William  in  1686.  The  old 
Church  of  Multyfarnham  measures  53  feet  by  24  feet  9  inches. 
The  eastern  window,  judging  by  its  ruin,  must  have  been  magni- 
ficent. This  venerable  pile  has  been  the  spectator  of  many  grand 
ceremonies,  and  has  witnessed  many  trying  vicissitudes.  Great 
and  historic  names  have  been  associated  with  its  memory,  and 
many  of  those  who  bore  them  are  now  sleeping  under  the  shadow 
of  its  ancient  walls.  The  spoiler  came,  indeed,  and  sacrificed 
everything  to  his  cupidity  and  bigotry.  Church  and  Cloister  were 
rifled  and  profaned;  but  while  Mountjoy,  Shane,  Loftus,  Green, 
Fox,  Lambert,  Rochford,  and  the  other  impious  oppressors  and 
persecutors  are  low  in  the  dust,  and  lost  to  memory  unless  in  the 
remembrance  of  their  evil  deeds,  the  ancient  sanctuary  of 
Multyfarnham  has  been  built  up  again,  the  Friars  are  prosecuting 
their  mission,  of  charity,  and  are  venerated  by  the  faithful  as 
of  old. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Ward,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Order,  in  his  history  of  monasteries  of  the  community,  thus 
refers  to  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Multyfarnham  : — 

The  convent  of  Multyfarnham  is  built  in  the  village  of  that  name,  in  a 
solitary  place  surrounded  with  lakes,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  in  1270,  and  was  formerly  placed  in  the  custody  of 
Drogheda.  It  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Observants  the  first  year  of 
the  Reformation  of  the  Order,  that  is,  in  1460,  but  it  never  was  more 
flourishing  than  since  the  beginning  of  the  persecution,  and  the  spread  of 
heresy,  for  not  only  was  it  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  old  and  infirm  friars  of 
the  province,  but  it  was,  as  it  were,  an  ark  in  the  deluge  of  persecution ;  for 
from  its  first  foundation  it  never  was  deserted  for  any  length  of  time  by  the 
religious.  We  are  not,  however  to  suppose  that  it  escaped  the  English 
persecution ;  it  was  twice  burned,  twice  plundered,  and  many  friars  were 
taken  and  imprisoned  in  the  years  1590,  1601,  1613,  1614,  and  1617.  Those 
who  escaped,  however,  always  returned  immediately,  and  there  never  were 
wanting,  to  the  present  day,  members  of  the  community  to  labour  strenuously 
for  the  faithful.  The  first  founder  of  the  convent  was  William  Herbert, 
alias  l)e  La  Mare,  and  when  that  family  became  almost  extinct,  they  were 
succeeded  as  patrons  by  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Nugents,  which  is  now 
branched  out  with  the  Earl  of  Westmeath,  and  several  other  noble  families. 
Their  tombs,  as  well  as  those  of  the  nobility  of  the  surrounding  counties, 
are  placed  in  the  convent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  venerable  edifice  was  considerably 
restored  in  1644-5,  when  Richard  Nugent,  Lord  Delvin,  sat  in 
the  Upper,  and  Piers  Nugent,  of  Ballynecurr,  in  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Great  Catholic  Confederation  of  Kilkenny.  The 
late  Sir  Percy  Nugent,  of  Donore,  the  descendant  of  that  once 
famous  house,  was  a  generous  patron  of  this  monastery. 
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From  Nodes  Lovanienses.     Father  Mooney's  Account  of  the 
Monastery. 

"  It  will  afford  me  great  pleasure,"  said  Father  Mooney  to  his 
colleague,  "to  give  you  an  ample  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
our  once  noble  Convent  of  Multifernan ;  for,  indeed,  of  all  our 
Irish  houses  there  is  not  one,  that  of  Donegal  excepted,  with 
whose  history  I  am  better  acquainted.  And  how  could  it  be 
otherwise1?  It  was  in  Multifernan  I  made  my  novitiate,  and 
'twas  there  I  hoped  to  have  made  my  religious  profession,  till"- 

"But,  father,"  interrupted  Purcell,  "I  thought  you  com- 
menced your  monastic  life  in  the  convent  of  Donegal." 

"  No,  dear  friend ;  'twas  in  Donegal  I  renounced  the  world, 
abandoning  sword  and  matchlock  ;  and  no  sooner  did  I  avow  my 
intention  of  devoting  myself  to  the  service  of  God  and  St. 
Francis,  than  our  good  Provincial  sent  me  to  Multifernan  to 
enter  on  my  novitiate.  I  was  then  in  my  twenty-fourth  year — 
strong  and  active,  inured  to  hardships  and  privations, 
having  served  some  time  under  the  banners  of  O'Neill  and 
O'Donnell,  in  their  campaigns  against  Elizabeth's  choicest 
generals.  I,  too,  had  my  share  of  martial  glory ;  for  I  may  say, 
without  any  idle  self -laudation,  that  I  bore  myself  as  it  became 
a  true  soldier  on  many  a  battlefield,  from  Clontibret  to  the 
Yellow  Ford,  where  the  clans  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell  routed 
the  English  army  under  Marshal  Bagnall.  Reminiscences  such 
as  these  may  not  beseem  a  poor  disciple  of  St.  Francis,  so  let  me 
rather  proceed  to  satisfy  your  inquiries  concerning  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Monastery  of  Multifernan. 

"  I  need  hardly  observe  that  that  venerable  house,  now,  alas, 
a  charred  and  mouldering  mass  of  ruins,  stands  hard  by  the  River 
Gain,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath.  Our  annals,  as  well  as  the 
traditions  of  the  locality,  date  its  erection  in  the  year  1306,  when 
William  Delamer,  whose  ancestor,  Herbert,  came  to  Ireland  in 
the  days  of  Henry  II.,  built  the  church  and  convent  to  the 
honour  of  God,  and  his  chosen  patron,  St.  Francis.  As  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Multifernan,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inform 
you  that  it  signifies  Fearnan's  Mill,  for  it  appears  that  an  Irish 
family  of  that  name  owned  the  territory,  and  had  a  mill  on  the 
Gain,  long  before  the  Delamers — or,  as  they  were  subsequently 
styled,  in  the  Irish  vernacular,  MacHerberts — possessed  a  single 
rood  in  the  county  of  Westmeath.  The  appelation  '  Montis 
Fernandi,'  given  to  the  monastery  and  village,  is,  doubtless,  a 
euphonious  latinizing  of  the  primitive  Celtic  word,  and  must 
have  been  invented  by  the  first  guardian  of  the  convent,  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  General  of  our  order  in  Italy. 

"  The  site  which  Delamer  selected  for  this  monastery  was 
admirably  suited  to  the  contemplative  life  of  its  inmates ;  for  it 
was  in  low  ground,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  village, 
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away  from  frequented  thoroughfares,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lake  of  Derreghvera,  through  which  the  sweet  Inny  flows  to  join 
the  Shannon.  In  fact,  there  is  only  one  road  by  which  the  place 
can  be  approached — the  great  highway  leading  from  Mullingar 
to  Longford.  The  monastery  itself  was  very  spacious,  capable  of 
affording  accommodation  to  a  large  number  of  friars,  having  all 
requisite  appurtenances,  such  as  cloisters,  refectory,  dormitory, 
guest-house,  library,  and  chapter-room.  The  church,  which  is 
still  surmounted  by  a  graceful  belfry,  was  of  exquisite  archi- 
tecture, and  amply  furnished  with  all  requirements  for  its  sacred 
purposes.  The  groined  ceilings,  panelled  choir,  and  richly-carved 
altars,  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  devotion  of  the  lordly 
Delamer  and  his  posterity,  who  for  many  centuries  were  our 
unfailing  benefactors  ;  and,  indeed,  I  may  justly  style  them  such, 
for  not  satisfied  with  building  the  church  and  convent,  they 
endowed  the  latter  with  many  acres  of  rich  land,  and  empowered 
our  friars  to  erect  mills  and  weirs  on  the  Gain.  Thus  did  the 
Delamers  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  community  ;  and,  in 
return  for  such  bountiful  munificence,  the  friars  of  Multifernan 
prayed  for  the  souls  of  their  illustrious  patrons,  preserved  their 
tombs  from  decay,  and  took  special  care  to  guard  against  all 
accident  the  beautiful  south-eastern  window  of  the  church,  once 
all  ablaze  with  their  armorial  cognizance. 

"  In  progress  of  time,  however,  the  lands  which  Delamer  won 
by  the  sword,  lapsed  to  the  no  less  illustrious  family  of  the 
Nugents,  barons  of  Delvin,  who,  like  their  predecessors,  proved 
themselves  constant  benefactors  and  patrons  of  the  friars  of 
Multifernan.  How  many  instances  could  I  give  you  of  the  foster- 
ing protection  which  the  Nugents  bestowed  on  that  convent ! 
At  the  time  when  Henry  VIII.  decreed  the  dissolution  of  the 
Irish  monasteries — especially  those  in  the  English  Pale — Multi- 
fernan, with  all  its  appurtenances,  was  granted  to  Edward  Field, 
Patrick  Clynch,  and  Philip  Penteney,  at  a  fine  of  eighty  pounds, 
and  the  annual  rent  of  four  shillings,  Irish.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  sacrilegious  alienation  of  our  venerable  house,  the  friars 
were  not  disturbed  ;  for,  owing  to  the  interposition  of  the  barons 
of  Delvin,  they  still  continued  to  retain  possession  of  the  church 
and  monastery.  In  fact,  the  Nugents  were  so  devoted  to  our 
order,  that  they  always  contrived  to  purchase  the  monastery  and 
church  from  the  grantees,  as  they  were  styled  ;  who  cared  far 
more  for  a  round  sum  of  money  than  they  did  for  the  dispersion 
of  a  poor  community,  or  the  few  acres  which  they  cultivated. 
The  fidelity  of  the  Nugents  to  the  English  government  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  enabled  them  to  extend  protection  to  the 
inmates  of  Multifernan ;  and  although  the  monastery  was 
frequently  garrrisoned  by  English  troops  during  the  war  between 
O'Neill  and  that  queen,  it  sustained  little  or  no  injury  from  such 
visitors.  Seven  years  before  Elizabeth's  decease,  James  Nugent 
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of  Donore  died,  seized  in  fee  of  the  manor  of  Multiferhan  ;  and  in 
the  succeeding  reign,  his  son  Richard  purchased  the  monastery 
from  alderman  Jans  of  Dublin,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  James 
the  First.  This  Richard,  who  died  in  1615,  and  was  buried  in 
the  ancestral  tomb  of  Multifernan,  was  a  great  benefactor  of  our 
order ;  for,  not  satisfied  with  repairing  the  church  and  monastery, 
he  bestowed  additional  grants  of  land,  and  several  pieces  of  altar- 
plate,  on  our  community.  His  son  Andrew,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  a  worthy  representative  of  a  sire  whose  memory  shall  never 
perish,  if  my  poor  words  can  transmit  it  to  posterity.  ' 

"  Let  me  now  relate  to  you  what  I  myself  witnessed  during  my 
novitiate  in  Multifernan.  In  the  October  of  1601,  a  strong 
detachment  of  English  soldiers,  commanded  by  Francis  Shane, 
was  sent  from  Dublin  by  Charles  Blount,1  the  then  deputy,  with 
instructions  to  pillage  the  monastery,  and  seize  the  friars.  On 
their  march,  and  within  bowshot  of  the  convent,  they  arrested 
Richard  Brady,  bishop  of  Kilmore  (a  member  of  our  order),*Father 
John  Gray,  the  provincial,  Father  James  Hayn,  and  Bernard 
Moriarty,  dean  of  Ardagh.  On  entering  the  convent  they  seized 
Father  Nehemias  Gray,  the  guardian,  together  with  five  or  six 
other  members  of  the  brotherhood ;  it  was  then  dark  night,  and 
we  were  returning  from  the  church  to  our  cells,  when  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers.  In  the  confusion  some  of 
the  friars  escaped  out  of  the  convent,  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  woods.  As  for  the  bishop,  Shane  sent  him  and 
some  others  under  escort  to  the  castle  of  Ballimore  on  Lough- 
shodie,  some  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Mullingar,  while  I,  the 
guardian,  and  a  few  other  members  of  the  community,  were 
detained  prisoners  in  the  monastery.  Thus  were  we  kept  for  two 
days.  Shane,  indeed,  hoped  to  light  on  some  rich  treasure  in  our 
poor  house,  but  he  was  disappointed,  for  after  searching  the 
entire  edifice,  he  could  find  nothing  save  a  goodly  store  of 
provisions,  which  was  sent  to  the  monastery  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  were  wont  to  come  thither  on  the  feast  of  St.  Francis, 
then  nigh  at  hand.  This  was  an  old  usage  in  that  place,  as  there 
were  no  inns  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  meantime,  while  the 
soldiers  were  making  merry  on  the  good  cheer,  never  intended 
for  them,  I  contrived  to  effect  the  escape  of  the  guardian  and 
some  others,  and,  indeed,  I  too  might  have  got  off,  had  I  so  willed 
it,  but  as  it  was  within  two  days  of  the  time  appointed  for  making 
my  religious  profession,  I  preferred  remaining  in  custody,  know- 
ing right  well  that  Shane  would  send  me  to  the  castle  on  Lough- 
shodie,  where  the  provincial  was  confined.  On  the  expiration  of 
the  second  day  Shane  ordered  me  and  a  lay-brother  out  of  the 
convent,  and  setting  us  on  horses,  sent  us  prisoners  to  Ballimore. 
Alas  !  I  never  will  forget  the  horrors  of  that  day,  for  we  had 
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gone  hardly  a  mile,  when  Shane  came  galloping  up  and  com- 
manding us  to  halt,  directing  our  attention  to  a  mass  of  fire  and 
smoke  clearly  visible  in  the  distance,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time 
with  fiendish  malevolence :  '  Vile  poltroons,  see  how  I  have 
burnt  your  monastery  to  the  ground.'  Thus,  on  the  3rd  of 
October,  1601,  did  that  inhuman  monster  give  our  venerable 
house  of  Multifernan  to  the  flames. 

"  With  a  heavy  heart  we  held  on  our  way  to  the  castle  of 
Baltimore ;  and  as  we  rode  along,  Shane,  who  did  not  venture  to 
do  me  personal  harm,  waxing  jocose,  began  to  banter  me  about 
the  habit  I  wore.  '  You/  said  he,  '  have  been  a  soldier,  and  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  that  papistic  dress.  Cast  it  off ;  I  don't 
ask  you  to  abjure  your  popery,  but  come  and  take  service  under 
our  queen,  and  you  may  be  certain  that  you  will  not  be  forgotten 
when  Blount,  our  puissant  deputy,  has  crushed  O'Neill  and 
O'Donnell.  The  broad  lands  of  those  base  traitors  shall  soon  be 
given  to  her  Majesty's  true  lieges,  and,  assuredly,  fingers  like 
yours  were  better  employed  with  a  sword  or  matchlock  than 
fumbling  a  rosary.' 

"  Little  did  I  heed  the  ribald  jocularities  of  the  profane  soldier  ; 
and  weary  as  was  the  road  to  the  castle  of  Ballimore,  it  seemed 
light  and  pleasant  when  I  reflected  that  it  led  to  the  crowning  of 
my  most  cherished  aspirations.  At  length  we  reach  our  journey's 
end,  and  I  had  the  happiness  of  finding  myself  face  to  face  with 
the  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  the  guardian  of  Multifernan,  Father 
Bernard  Moriarty,  and  some  other  members  of  our  community. 
They  all  were  astonished  at  seeing  me,  for  they  knew  that  I 
could  have  escaped  from  the  convent  had  I  wished  to  do  so  ;  but 
when  I  explained  to  them  the  motives  which  induced  me  to 
remain  a  prisoner  in  Shane's  hands,  nothing  could  exceed  the  joy 
which  each  of  them  evinced.  '  You  know,  dear  father,'  I  said  to 
the  Provincial,  '  that  the  term  of  my  novitiate  expires  to-day,  and 
that  I  desire  nothing  so  much  on  this  earth  as  to  be  enrolled  a 
poor  and  humble  disciple  of  St.  Francis.  If,  therefore,  you  deem 
me  worthy  of  such  an  honour,  permit  me  this  instant  to  make 
my  profession.' 

"  'What ! '  said  the  venerable  bishop,  from  whose  aged  eyes  the 
tears  streamed  fast  and  hot,  '  are  you  prepared  to  renounce  your 
liberty  for  the  poor  habit  of  our  order  1  do  you  consent  to  forego 
the  enjoyments  of  a  secular  career  for  a  life  of  penance  and 
mortification  1  You  told  us  that  the  man  into  whose  power  we 
had  fallen,  has  promised  you  much,  provided  you  would  divest 
yourself  of  the  habit,  and  betake  you  to  your  old  profession  of 
arms ;  ponder,  therefore,  what  you  should  do,  lest  perhaps  you 
might  one  day  repent  of  your  precipitancy.' 

" '  Most  reverend  father,'  I  replied,  '  nothing  can  shake  or  alter 
my  firm  resolution.  I  have  long  yearned  for  this  day,  and  if  it 
be  not  presumptuous  in  one  unlettered  as  I  am  to  make  the 
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reflection,  I  would  humbly  submit,  that  all  the  calamities  which 
have  overtaken  us  of  late  should  be  regarded  as  so  many 
stumbling-blocks  cast  by  Satan  across  my  path  to  divert  me  from 
the  goal  for  which  I  have  been  struggling.' 

"  '  Enough,  enough/  replied  the  bishop,  '  your  desire  shall  be 
satisfied,  and  may  heaven  help  you  on  the  rugged  road  you  have 
chosen.' 

"  I  then  threw  myself  on  my  knees  at  the  Provincial's  feet, 
and  in  the  dim  light  of  the  prison  chamber  made  my  profession, 
and  was  duly  received  into  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  Never, 
never  shall  I  forget  the  joy  I  felt  on  that  day ;  never  while  I 
live  shall  the  recollection  of  that  hour  perish  from  my  memory. 
Countless  are  the  splendid  functions  I  have  witnessed  since  then, 
here,  in  Louvain  and  in  Brussels  ;  but  I  doubt  much  if  any  of 
them  all  could  equal  the  solemn  rite  of  my  profession  in  that  castle 
of  Loughshodie.  Realise  it  to  your  imagination,  dear  brother ; 
picture  to  yourself  a  young  man  in  the  plenitude  of  his  strength, 
kneeling  at  the  feet  of  an  aged  bishop  and  his  Provincial,  both 
captives  for  their  loyalty  to  God  and  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
and  there  in  the  gloom  of  that  dungeon,  pronouncing  with 
unfaltering  tongue  those  irrevocable  vows  which  consecrated  him 
the  liege  servant  of  God,  and  doomed  him  to  the  persecution  of 
ruthless  laws. 

u  The  recollection  of  that  crowning  moment  of  my  life  has 
made  me  digress.  So  let  me  now  relate  how  it  fared  with  myself 
and  fellow-captives  soon  after  my  profession.  Young  and 
vigorous  as  I  was,  it  was  only  natural  that  I  should  think  of 
effecting  my  escape  from  the  Castle  of  Ballimore,  and  I 
accordingly  took  counsel  with  Father  Bernard  Moriarty,  to  whom 
I  communicated  the  various  projects  which  presented  themselves 
to  my  mind.  He  and  I  were  lodged  in  the  same  tower  every 
night,  and  our  jailors,  acting  more  from  caprice  than  system, 
occasionally  secured  us  with  a  ponderous  iron  chain.  It  occurred 
to  me,  then,  that  we  should  bide  our  time,  and  break  prison  some 
night  when  our  limbs  were  unshackled ;  but  on  proposing  this 
idea  to  my  fellow-sufferer,  he  would  not  entertain  it.  I  next 
bethought  me  that  we  might  watch  our  opportunity  when  the 
soldiers  were  out  exercising,  secure  the  gates  against  them,  and 
hold  the  castle  till  such  time  as  either  of  the  native  princes, 
O'Neill  and  O'Donnell,  then  in  arms,  would  send  troops  to  our 
rescue.  This  expedient  seemed  to  me  very  feasible,  but  after  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  premises,  I  discovered  that  we  had 
not  as  much  gunpowder  or  food  as  would  enable  us  to  maintain 
ourselves  in  the  place  longer  than  four  days.  Then  again  it 
occurred  to  me  that  such  a  proceeding  would  necessarily  be 
attended  with  bloodshed,  and  as  my  conscience  rebuked  me  for 
entertaining  so  hazardous  a  scheme,  I  resolved  to  abandon  it. 
At  length  1  found  a  quantity  of  tow,  of  which  the  soldiers  used  to 
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make  matches  for  their  arquebuses  and  the  falconets  mounted  on 
the  ramparts,  and  I  immediately  set  about  twisting  it  into  a  rope 
by  which  I  might,  whenever  a  favourable  moment  appeared,  let 
myself  down  from  the  window  of  the  tower  into  the  ditch  of  the 
castle,  and  thus  regain  my  liberty.  It  was  idle  to  think  that 
Father  Moriarty  would  adopt  my  plan,  and  I  therefore  did  not 
impart  it  to  him.  At  last  the  long  wished-for  night  came,  and 
commending  my  soul  to  God  and  St.  Francis,  I  secured  one  end 
of  the  rope  to  an  iron  stanchion  of  the  window,  and  gradually 
lowered  myself  till  I  was  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the  ditch. 
At  this  critical  moment  the  strain  on  the  rope  caused  it  to  break, 
and  I  fell  into  the  ditch,  receiving  in  my  rapid  descent  some 
trifling  bruises  from  the  projecting  wall.  Fortunately  for  me  the 
ditch  was  full  of  water,  which  reached  above  my  chest ;  and  still 
more  fortunately  the  ward  on  the  castle-tower  was  quite  uncon- 
scious of  what  was  passing.  Nevertheless,  I  had  hardly  cleared 
the  ditch  when  I  saw  the  shadowy  figures  of  the  soldiers  running 
hither  and  thither  in  the  little  camp  outside  the  castle,  with 
blazing  torches  in  their  hands,  as  if  alarmed  by  an  unexpected 
onfall.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  so  nerving  myself  for  the 
worst,  I  made  what  haste  I  could,  and  although  riot  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  locality,  I  walked  fully  ten  miles  that  night 
till  I  reached  the  house  of  a  friend,  who  gave  me  shelter  and 
cordial  welcome.  Thus  was  God  pleased  to  deliver  me  from  that 
stronghold  of  Ballimore. 

"  Almost  immediately  after  my  escape  Shane  resolved  to  send 
his  remaining  prisoners  to  Dublin  Castle,  for  he  thought  that  the 
Irish  princes  (O'Neill  and  O'Donnell)  would  attempt  their  rescue. 
However,  as  the  bishop  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and  very 
feeble,  Shane  allowed  him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  house  of  a 
Catholic  nobleman,  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  pledged  his 
honour  that  the  prelate  would  present  himself  to  the  English 
authorities  in  Dublin  at  the  close  of  winter.  The  bishop  was 
faithful  to  his  engagement,  for  he  set  out  for  the  metropolis  about 
the  end  of  March,  and  on  his  arrival  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  remained  till  the  end  of  1602,  when  his  friends  effected 
his  enlargement  by  paying  a  heavy  fine. 

"As  to  the  other  prisoners,  among  whom  was  my  friend, 
Father  Bernard  Moriarty,  they  were  sent  under  a  strong  escort 
to  Dublin,  but  no  sooner  had  they  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
Multifernan,  than  they  were  met  by  Walter  Nugent,  standard- 
bearer  to  the  baron  of  Delvin,  who  commanded  a  company  of 
thirty  soldiers  in  the  queen's  pay.  This  valiant  young  officer 
demanded  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  but  when  that  was  refused, 
he  and  his  men  attacked  the  escort,  and  eventually  succeeded  in 
liberating  the  friars.  Unfortunately,  however,  two  other  com- 
panies of  the  queen's  troops,  on  hearing  the  musketry,  came 
speedily  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  overpowered  Walter  Nugent's 
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detachment,  six  of  whom  lost  their  lives  in  the  skirmish.  The 
friars  were  then  sent  on  to  the  prison  of  Dublin  Castle.  As  for 
my  friend  Moriarty,  he  received  a  gun-shot  wound  which  frac- 
tured both  his  thighs,  and,  after  lingering  a  short  time  in  intense 
agony  in  a  dungeon,  where  they  refused  him  bed,  medical  atten- 
dance, or  any  other  comfort,  he  imally  surrendered  his  pure  soul 
to  God,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  James,  outside  the 
city  wall.  Thus  terminated  the  career  of  this  venerable  priest, 
who,  in  my  opinion,  deserves  to  be  styled  a  martyr.  He  was 
profoundly  versed  in  civil  and  canon  law,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  acquirement,  when  a  mere  stripling  in  Spain.  He  was 
dean  of  Arclagh,  archdeacon  of  Clonmacnoise,  and  when  Matthew 
de  Oviedo,  succeeded  to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin,1  he 
appointed  my  lamented  friend  his  vicar-general. 

"  Meanwhile  the  Provincial  and  another  priest  remained  in 
custody,  and  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I  spared  no  effort  to 
obtain  their  enlargement.  My  exertions  were  finally  crowned 
with  success,  for  on  representing  the  matter  to  the  princes  O'Neill 
and  MacMahon,  they  willingly  exchanged  two  English  prisoners 
of  war,  then  in  their  hands,  for  my  two  reverend  confreres. 

"  Elated  by  this  favourable  turn  in  our  affairs,  I  assembled  as 
many  of  our  friars  as  had  survived  such  a  sad  series  of  calamities, 
and  exhorted  them  to  join  me  in  re-establishing  ourselves  in 
Multifernan.  They  one  and  all  adopted  my  views,  and  owing  to 
our  untiring  efforts,  we  contrived  to  erect,  before  the  festival  of 
the  nativity  (1601),  a  small  dwelling-house  within  the  ruins  of 
our  burnt  monastery.  In  the  following  year,  however,  Father 
Nehemias  Gray,  our  guardian,  resolved  to  repair,  as  far  as 
he  could,  the  church  and  the  monastery,  and  he  therefore  pro- 
cured a  large  quantity  of  timber  from  Delvin-ni-Cochlain,2  in 
order  to  roof  one  of  the  chapels  and  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
dwellinghouse.  The  undertaking  prospered  beyond  our  expecta- 
tions, but  scarcely  were  the  partial  restorations  completed  when  a 
body  of  English  troops,  commanded  by  Francis  Rochfort,  came 
suddenly  upon  us,  and  mercilessly  burnt  down  every  inch  of  the 
work  on  which  we  had  expended  so  much  toil.  As  for  the  friars, 
some  saved  themselves  by  flight  and  others  were  carried  off  to 
Dublin,  where  they  were  thrown  into  prison.  The  bishop  of 
Kilmore  was  among  those  whom  Rochfort  arrested  on  that 
occasion,  bnt  as  he  was  decrepit  and  unable  to  walk  or  stand, 
they  flung  him  into  a  brake  of  briars,  and  there  left  him,  as  they 
thought,  dead.  Notwithstanding  this  second  demolition  of  our 
poor  house,  the  friars  returned  to  Multifernan  as  soon  as  they 

1 A  native  of  Segovia,  in  Spain,  and  appointed  archbishop  of  Dublin  in 
1600.  Owing  to  the  persecution  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  see  of  Dublin 
had  been  vacant  for  the  previous  thirtv-six  yean. 

2  The  barony  of  Garrycastle  in  the  King's  Co.,  east  of  the  Shannon. 
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were  released  from  prison,  and  even  now,1  despite  unrelenting 
persecution,  we  have  there  a  community  of  eighteen,  including  lay 
brothers,  who  reside  in  cabins  which  they  raised  within  our 
ancient  precincts. 

"  Lest,  however,  their  names  or  memories  should  be  forgotten, 
I  would  have  you  know,  that  of  all  our  enemies,  none  were  more 
cruel  than  Sir  Dudley  Loftus,2  son  of  the  queen's  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  Sir  Richard  Grear,  Patrick  Fox,  high  sheriff  of  West- 
meath,  and  Sir  Oliver  Lambert,  formerly  president  of  Connaught. 
As  for  Loftus,  he  came  accompanied  by  the  said  Grear  to  Multi- 
fernan,  and  carried  off  five  of  our  brethren  to  Dublin,  where  after 
being  detained  in  custody  eighteen  months,  they  were  released, 
on  pledging  themselves  to  appear  whenever  it  pleased  the 
authorities  to  summon  them.  This  occurred,  as  well  as  I  can 
remember,  in  1607.  In  1613,  Fox  came  stealthily  on  our  poor 
friars,  and  arrested,  among  others,  Father  Bernard  Gray,  who, 
after  a  year's  confinement,  was  suffered  to  seek  refuge  in  France, 
where  he  died  of  disease  contracted  in  the  fetid  dungeon  of 
Dublin  Castle.  In  the  following  year  Sir  Oliver  Lambert  came 
with  a  company  of  soldiers  to  Multifernan,  seized  the  few  friars 
he  found  there,  and  committed  them  prisoners  to  the  jail  of 
Mullingar.  Nevertheless,  as  I  said  before,  Multifernan  has  never 
lacked  a  community  of  Franciscans,  for  whose  maintenance  we 
are  mainly  indebted  to  the  illustrious  house  of  Nugent,  and  the 
unfailing  charity  of  the  Catholics  residing  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  throughout  Westmeath. 

"  But  as  these  reminiscences  of  Multifernan  would  be  imperfect 
without  some  notice  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  our 
order,  whose  society  and  friendship  it  was  my  happiness  to  enjoy 
there,  I  will  now  furnish  you  with  a  few  particulars  which  I 
think  deserve  to  be  recorded.  Let  me,  therefore,  begin  with 
Richard  Brady,  bishop  of  Kilmore,  whose  virtues  and  sufferings 
should  never  be  forgotten  by  the  future  historian  of  our 
calamitous  times. 

"  That  illustrious  individual  sprang  from  the  noble  house  of 
his  name,  which  for  many  an  age  ruled  with  princely  sway  in 
Brefney— O'Reilly.3  At  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  jurist,  for  indeed  he  was  profoundly 
versed  in  the  canon  and  civil  law.  Family  influence  and  talents 
such  as  his  would,  doubtless,  have  raised  him  to  eminence  had  he 

1  The   reader  will   bear   in   mind  that    Father  Mooney   furnished  these 
particulars  in  1617. 

2  This  extraordinary  man,  for  an  account  of  whose  numerous  works,  vide 
"Ware's  Writers  of  Ireland,"  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Rathfarnham,  and  in 
after  life  earned  an  unenviable  notoriety  by  his  reckless  profligacy.      Some 
one  said  of  him  that  "  he  never  knew  so  much  learning  in  the  keeping  of  a 
fool." 

3  Co.  Cavan. 
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chosen  a  secular  career ;  hut,  caring  little  for  the  fame  or  fortune 
which  he  might  have  won  so  easily  in  the  senate  or  in  the  forum, 
he  renounced  the  world,  and  took  our  poor  habit  in  the  convent 
of  Cavan.  His  piety,  learning,  and  prudence  were  the  theme  of 
every  tongue  ;  and  although  he1  never  left  Ireland,  or  sought 
for  himself  any  dignity,  the  superior  pontiff  promoted  him  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Ardagh,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1576.  Resigning 
that  diocese,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Kilmore,  and  held 
the  office  of  Vice-primate  after  the  death  of  Raymond  O'Gallagher, 
Bishop  of  Derry,  who  was  slain  by  the  English  in  1601.  It  may 
not  be  superfluous  to  inform  you  that  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
see  of  Armagh,  or  the  absence  of  its  metropolitan,  the  office  of 
Vice- Primate  has,  according  to  immemorial  custom,  devolved  on 
the  senior  suffragan  of  the  province.  Thus,  O'Gallagher 
succeeded  to  that  dignity  when  Edmund  Mac  Gauran  fell  in  an 
action2  fought  by  M'Guire,  prince  of  Fermanagh,  against  the 
troops  commanded  by  Bingham,  president  of  Connaught ;  and 
when  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore  departed  this  life,  Cornelius 
O'Deveny,3  the  martyred  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  filled  the 
vacant  place.  I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  these  remarks 
lest  such  a  venerable  usage  should  ever  be  forgotten.  Now  let 
me  resume  my  narrative  of  our  bishop's  life.  He  dwelt  con- 
stantly in  Multifernan,  and  never  left  it  except  on  the  business 
of  his  diocese,  when  he  always  preferred  such  accommodation  as 
he  could  find  in  some  house  of  our  Order  to  the  comforts  and 
hospitality  which  he  might  have  received  from  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  During  his  residence  among  us  he  invariably  wore  the 
habit,  partook  of  such  fare  as  our  poor  refectory  afforded,  and 
never  dined  apart  from  the  common  table  of  the  friars,  except 
when  strangers  were  entertained  in  the  guest-house.  His  entire 
retinue  consisted  of  his  confessor,  chaplain,  and  two  boys,  who 
attended  him  when  saying  Mass.  I  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  witnessing  the  austerities  he  practised,  and  can  vouch  that 
Franciscan  never  lived  who  took  greater  delight  in  obeying  the 
rigid  ordinances  of  our  holy  founder.  Even  when  broken  down 
by  old  age  and  infirmities,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  wear  a 
coarse  linen  shirt,  and  despite  all  remonstrances  of  our  friars, 
he  rejected  any  little  luxuries  we  could  procure  for  him, 
graciously  thanking  those  who  offered  them,  and  saying,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  had  chosen  a  life  of  mortification,  and  would 
die  as  he  had  lived.  He,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  was  arrested 
three  times  by  the  English  authorities,  who  on  two  occasions  set 

1  Ware,  in  his  Life  of  this  Bishop,  erroneously  asserts  that  he  came  from 
Home  with  Papal  Bulls,  commanding  the  Irish  Catholics  to  take  arms  against 
the  English  Government. 

2  July  3,  1593,  nearTulsk,  Barony  of  Koscommon, 

3 Executed  in  Dublin,  1G12,  and  buried  in  St.  James  churchyard. 
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him  at  large  on  payment  of  a  heavy  fine  ;  but  on  the  last  they 
tore  the  habit  off  his  aged  person,  and  left '  him  for  dead  in  a 
thicket.  Towards  the  close  of  his  days  he  resigned  the  see  of 
Kilmore,  and  finally  departed  this  life,  September,  1607.  In 
compliance  with  his  wishes  we  interred  him  in  the  usual  burial- 
place  of  the  friars,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  cloister,  and  right  under 
the  door  leading  to  the  church. 

"  Another  remarkable  personage  who  entered  our  community 
of  Multifernan  about  the  time  of  the  bishop's  decease  was  Andrew 
Nugent,  a  member  of  the  illustrious  house  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much.  This  gentleman  was  for  a  long  time  anxious  to  take  our 
poor  habit,  but  as  lie  was  married,  he  could  not  be  received  till 
his  wife  died.  On  her  decease,  however,  he  entered  as  a  lay 
brother,  and  during  the  five  or  six  years  he  survived,  he  was  an 
exemplar  of  every  virtue  that  might  be  expected  from  a  sincere 
follower  of  St.  Francis.  Having  completed  his  seventieth  year, 
he  died  in  1614,  and  was  buried  with  his  brethren. 

"  A  few  of  ray  old  confreres  are  still  living,  after  having  passed 
through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  persecution  Among  them  is  Father 
James  Hayn,  who,  when  a  very  young  man,  was  sent  by  Gregory 
XIII.  with  a  consecrated  banner  to  James  Fitzmaurice1  when 
he  entered  on  that  campaign  in  which  he  laid  down  his  life  for 
his  religion  and  country.  This  reverend  Father,  now  in  his  nine- 
tieth year,  was  among  those  arrested  by  Shane  at  the  first  burning 
of  Multifernan.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  Rochfort  invaded 
our  precincts,  Father  Hayn  received  three  severe  wounds,  and  was 
committed  to  a  dark  cell  in  the  castle  of  Dublin.  Owing  to  the 
humanity  of  a  fellow-prisoner,  he  recovered,  and  was  finally  set 
at  large ;  he  is  now  living  at  Multifernan.  Father  John  Gray, 
whom  I  mentioned  before,  was  again  arrested  in  1608,  together 
with  the  baron  of  Delvin,  on  a  charge  of  having  aided  the  flight 
of  the  princes  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell.  As  soon,  hewever,  as  the 
baron  cleared  himself  of  complicity  in  that  transaction,  Father 
Gray  was  dismissed,  and  suffered  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Multifernan. 

"  Two  others  are  still  in  prison,  namely,  Father  Charles 
Crassan  and  Father  Didacus  Conry,  who  were  arrested  by  Daniel, 
the  King's  archbishop  of  Tuam,  in  1617,  when  questing  alms  for 
their  brethren  of  Multifernan.  I  have  now  detailed  to  you  all 
that  I  know  of  that  venerable  monastery,  where  persecution 
waged  ruthless  war  against  us,  and  where  our  brethren  comported 
themselves  with  a  heroic  fidelity  that  should  never  be  forgotten. 
Let  me  add,  that  Father  Maurice  Ultan  is  at  present  guardian  of 
the  community." 

The  tomb  erected  by  James  Nugent  still  exists  in  the  church, 
bearing  the  following  inscription:  "  Sumptibus  Jacobi  Nugent. 

1  See  O'Daly's  Geraldines,  ami  Haverty's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  p.  410. 
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F.  Richardi  Nugent  de  Donower,  qui  obiit,  18th  Feb.  A.D.  1615; 
where  there  is  also  a  monument  to  a  descendant  of  William 
Delamer,  the  original  founder.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  venerable  edifice  was  considerably  restored  in  1644-45,  when 
Richard  Nugent,  Lord  Delvin,  sat  in  the  upper,  and  Piers 
Nugent  of  Ballynecurr,  in  the  lower  house  of  the  great  Catholic 
Confederation  at  Kilkenny.  The  late  Sir  Percy  Nugent,  of 
Donore,  grandfather  of  the  present  Sir  Walter  Nugent,  M.P., 
always  proved  himself  a  generous  patron  to  the  Franciscans  of 
Multifernan ;  nor  should  we  omit  to  say  that  the  Rev.  Father 
Conway,  who  was  guardian  in  1828,  took  great  pains  to 
preserve  the  monastery,  to  which,  doubtless,  Father  Mooney's 
narrative  will  impart  additional  interest.  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  observe  that  the  Annals  entitled  ''•  De  Monte 
Fernando"  were  not  written  in  Multifernan,  as  is  clearly 
proved  by  Dr.  Aquilla  Smith  in  his  learned  Introduction 
(ad  Annal.  de  M.  F.)  published  in  the  Archaeological  Tracts 
relating  to  Ireland.  Sir  Henry  Piers,  in  his  "  Description 
of  Westmeath/'  states  that  the  rebellion  of  1641  was  concocted 
within  the  walls  of  Multifernan,  and  that  the  convent  was,  at 
that  period,  a  flourishing  establishment.  Little  reliance,  how- 
ever, should  be  placed  in  the  baronet's  assertions,  as  we  should 
not  forget  tkat  Multifernan  was  visited  in  1642  by  Tichbourne, 
governor  of  Drogheda,  who  after  burning,  as  he  himself  informs 
us,  "  all  the  corn  and  houses  in  the  neighbourhood"  was  not  likely 
to  spare  the  monastery,  if  it  had  been  then  restored. 

Piers  gives  the  following  particulars  of  Multyfarnham 
Monastery  : — 

Multifernan,  a  monastery  of  Franciscan  friars,  founded  by  William 
Delemor  in  the  year  1236,  in  the  reign  of  Hemy  the  Third.  Seated  on  the 
river  Gaine,  in  the  barony  of  Corkery,  the  frame  or  fabric  is  rather  neat  and 
compact,  thad  sumptuous  or  towering,  having  in  the  midst,  between  the 
church  and  the  chancel,  a  handsome,  strait,  but  very  narrow  steeple.  After 
the  dissolution  of  Monasteries  it  became  the  property  of  Alderman  Jans,  of 
Dublin,  who,  on  his  succession,  permitted  the  friars  to  enter  again,  and  here 
settle  in  as  great  or  greater  splendour  than  ever.  Hereat,  and  before  1691, 
they  had  their  church,  not  only  in  very  good  repair,  but  adorned  with  imu.uvs, 
I lictures,  relics,  etc.  There,  in  the  choir  or  chancel  they  had  their  organs 
and  choiresters.  They  had  not  only  apartments  sufficient  for  their  own 
number,  but  for  the  reception  of  many  horse  and  foot  at  any  time.  Here 
they  had  also  houses  or  offices,  fit  to  make  preparation  for  entertainment  of 
such  as  came  at  all  times  to  visit  or  otherwise  to  consult  or  debate  their 
concerns.  And  here  it  was  that  the  fatal  rebellion,  which  broke  out  with 
so  much  fury  and  havoc  on  the  English  and  Protestants  in  this  kingdom 
in  1641,  was  hatched  and  continued.  For  this  place,  being  conveniently 
seated,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  also  of  great  receij>t.  that 
years  before  great  and  frequent  were  the  meetings  here  of  the  Popish  clergy 
of  all  kind,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  insomuch  that  then  great  notice 
was  taken  thereof  ;  and  the  evil  consequences  of  their  great  frequency, 
dreaded  by  such  weening  souls  as  knew  nothing  in  particular  of  the  machi- 
nations and  contrivances  then  afoot  amongst  them,  whereupon  some  even 
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then  spared  not  to  divulge  their  fears,  and  particularly  the  late  Lord  Bishop 
of  Ardagh,  Dr.  Richardson,  who,  the  summer  before  the  war  broke  out,  on 
no  other  ground,  withdrew  with  all  his  substance  to  England.     This  abbey- 
is  at  this  time  (1682)  altogether  out  of  repairs.     Yet,  the  friars  of  this  con- 
vent  had,  before  the   discovery  of  the  Popish  plot  in  England,  a  friary  and 
convent  and   piece  of  land  near  this  place,  being  a  parcel  of  Knightwood, 
belonging  to  Sir    Thonias  Nugent,    where   they  built  all   manner  of  con- 
veniences, both  for  the  receipt  of  strangers  and  for  their  own  use  ;    but  all 
wretched  cabins,  cabins  which  to  this  day  are  kept  up,  in  good  repair,  and 
are  ready  for  their  reception,  whenever  they  shall  please  or  find  the  oppor- 
tunity of  re-entering,  and  some  say  that  it  is  not  now  altogether  void  of  them 
although  he  who  OAvns  to  be  an  inhabitant  therein  is  a  Protestant.     Not  far 
hence  eastward,  on  the  north  side  of  a  high  hill,  after  you  have  ascended 
more   than  half  the  height,  we  meet  with  a  great  hollow  or  cave  in  the 
bowels  of  the  hill,  by  the  natives  called  Cat's  Holle.     The  first  entry  is  very 
low,  so  as  you  must  creep  on  all  fours,  if  you  will  enter.     When  in  this  posture 
you  have  proceeded  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  you  may  rise  and  walk  upright, 
for  here  the  cave  is  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  if  you  bring  light  with  you 
vou  may  behold  a  piece  of  nature's  architecture,  for  as  art  is  said  in  other 
things  to  imitate  nature,  so,  here  nature  may  be  said  to  imitate  art,  so  hand- 
somely the  vault  seems  arched.     The  first  room  that  entertaineth  you  is 
pretty  large,  about  twelve  feet  square,  hence  are  divers  narrow  apartments 
verging  east,  south  and  west.     Two  of  these,  of   the  length  of  one  or  two 
perches,  grow  so  narrow  and  incommodious  for  further  travel  that  they  give 
but  little  invitation  to  a  further  search.     The  third  towards  the  west  admits 
a  curious  person  to  a  further  search.     The  natives  say  there  is  a  subterranean 
passage  from  this   cave  to    Croagh  Patrick,    in  Connaught,  but   very   few 
believe  it.     In  this  cave,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Chief 
Tory  of  Westmeath  is  said  for  a  time  to  have  lurked  ;  but  on  better  con- 
sideration, he   abandoned  the  garrison,  for  although   here  one  man  might 
keep  out  a  thousand,  yet  it  were  easy  for  one  man  without,  the  wind  setting 
convenient,  by  a  smoke  to  force  a  great  number  within  to  surrender.     The 
river  Gaine  is"  a  small  but  very  pleasant  water,  about  four  or  five  miles  long, 
traversing  the  barony  of  Corkery.      It  hath  its  origin  from  .several  small 
springs  that  issue  from  the  higher  grounds,  which  lie  to  the  east  and  south 
of  Monilea ;  these  springs,  centering  short  of  the  town,  form  in  one  channel 
a  very  pretty  brook,  which  thence  soon  fall  over  a  mill  at  Kilmaghlish,  and 
about   a  mile  further  over  another  at  Ballinagall.      Thence  it  glideth  to 
Knightswood,  and  thence  sustaineth  a  well  built  bridge ;  thence  forward, 
coasting  the    lands  of  Knightswood,  and  Tyfarnham  on  the  east.      This 
water,  though  small,  and  of  a  short  course,  is  plentifully  stored  with  the 
best  small  trout  in  Westmeath,  both  white  and  red,  and  some  small  pike. 

I 
THE  PLUNDERERS  AND  DESECRATORS  OF  THE  ABBEY. 

The  penal  edicts  of  Elizabeth  against  the  Catholic  nobility  and 
clergv  brought  into  the  field  a  host  of  mercenary  scoundrels 
anxious  to  obtain  possession  of  the  forfeited  lands  of  the  native 
owners,  and  to  accomplish  this,  chicanery  and  fraud  were  resorted 
to,  in  addition  to  perjury,  robbery,  and  massacre.  Leland,  the 
historian,  tells  us  that  repeated  complaints  were  made  of  the 
inhuman  rigour  practised  by  the  Lord  Deputy  and  his  officers. 
The  queen  was  assured  that  he  tyrannised  with  such  barbarity 
that  little  was  in  Ireland  for  her  Majesty  to  reign  over  but  ashes 
and  dead  corpses  (Lei.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  II.,  p.  287).  Father 
Mooney,  in  his  manuscript  of  Multyfarnham,  published  under  the 
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title  of  "  Noctes  Lovanienses."  in  Duffy's  Hibernian  Magazine 
for  March,  1861,  and  compiled  by  the  famous  Franciscan 
Friar,  Father  Meehan,  tells  us  that  the  brotherhood  who  were 
driven  from  the  monastery  by  Shane  returned,  and  that  they 
contrived  to  erect  a  small  place  within  the  burnt  ruins  of  their 
ancient  abbey.  In  the  following  year  (1602)  they  roofed  portion 
of  the  old  monastery  and  one  of  the  chapels,  but  scarcely  were 
their  pious  works  crowned  with  success  when  Francis  Rochfort, 
a  bird  of  evil  omen,  and  one  of  a  family  that  perpetrated  many 
evils  on  religion,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  miscreants,  surrounded 
the  monastery,  set  fire  to  the  new  work,  and  destroyed  all  the 
improvements  that  had  been  effected.  The  Rochfort  family,  who 
ruled  Westmeath  with  a  rod  of  iron  for  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  settled  in  Ireland  as  early  as  1243,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  and  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  France.  There  are 
many  traditions  still  extant  of  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  practised 
on  the  unfortunate  peasantry  of  the  surrounding  districts 
in  which  the  Rochforts  resided,  many  of  which  we  heard  retold 
by  the  fireside  on  long  winter  nights  in  our  juvenile  days,  and 
still  remembered  by  us.  The  lives  and  liberties  of  the  humble 
people  were  at  their  disposal,  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  many 
hapless  men  who  suffered  the  death  penalty  by  the  halter  of  the 
hangman  were  tried  and  sentenced  in  the  aristocratic  mansion  of 
the  Rochforts  long  before  the  assizes  came  on,  or  the  mockery  of 
trial  was  gone  through.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a 
respectable  old  man,  a  native  of  Rochfort,  who  resided  in 
Mullingar  for  years,  and  died  there  about  20  years  ago,  that  the 
infamous  Norbury,  the  hanging  judge,  when  on  circuit,  was 
always  the  guest  of  the  Rochforts,  and  that  he  frequently  seen 
the  judge  driving  into  Mullingar  to  the  courthouse.  From  1798 
to  1826  Lord  Norbury  presided  as  judge  at  46  assizes  in  Mullin- 
gar, and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  had  plenty  of  work  on  hands. 
The  Rochforts  represented  the  county  Westmeath  in  Parliament 
from  1739  to  1832.  Prime  Iron  Rochfort  was  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  Cornwallis's  army.  He  was  tried  by  court-martial  on 
the  9th  March,  1615,  for  the  murder  of  a  brother  officer,  Major 
Turner,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  shot,  which  he  accordingly 
suffered  on  the  1 4th  May  of  the  same  year.  Patrick  Fox,  another 
plunderer  and  persecutor  of  the  Friars  of  Multyfarnham,  was 
high  sheriff  of  Westmeath,  and  resided  at  Moyvore,  and  was 
father  of  Nathaniel  Fox,  founder  of  the  Foxhall  Branch,  county 
Longford,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  the  lands  and  castle  of  Rath- 
reogh,  the  ancient  name  of  Foxhall,  the  property  of  the  O'Farrell's, 
which  was  confiscated.  Patrick  Fox  died  in  1618,  five  years  after 
his  raid  on  the  abbey.  The  grant  of  the  forfeited  lands  of  Rath- 
reogh  (Foxhall)  to  his  son  Nathaniel  bears  date  18th  James  I. 
In  the  Book  of  Survey  and  Distribution  of  Westmeath  Lands  in 
1641  the  proprietors  names,  Garrettand  Patrick  Fox,  are  stated  as 
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not  set  out,  being  property  of  Charles  Fox,  a  Protestant, 
O'Donovan  says : — 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  district  there  were  three  branches  of  the 
Foxes  located  in  Westmeath.  One  possessed  the  estate  of  Killameled,  be- 
tween Horseleap  and  Clara,  another  possessed  Cloghatinny  (Sionnaigh)  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  and  the  third  Streamstown.  The  first  was  sold  by 
Charles  Fox,  Esq.,  the  last  estated  gentleman  of  that  name  in  that  vicinity. 

Sir  Oliver  Lambert,  Knight,  was  another  plunderer  and  desecra- 
tor  of  the  abbey.  He  first  appeared  on  the  scene  of  Irish  affairs 
in  1581  under  Essex,  when  he  is  named  in  a  decree  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  a  gentleman  of  good  credit,  "  and  nephew  to  Sir 
Henry  Wallap,  her  majesty's  vice-treasurer  in  Ireland."  From 
the  patent  of  the  title  we  obtain  the  more  minute  relation  that 
having  been  trained  in  the  Irish  wars  he  received  a  severe  wound. 
In  1600  we  find  Lambert  leading  a  regiment  of  infantry 
and  100  cavalry  into  Leix  and  Offally,  and  victualling  the 
garrison  of  Philipstown,  notwithstanding  the  gallant  resistance 
of  the  O'More's  and  O'Connors,  who  disputed  every  inch  of 
ground  with  him.  He  next  turned  up  under  Mount]  oy,  and  is 
often  mentioned  as  an  efficient  and  much  employed  officer  (plun- 
dering church  property  and  murdering  defenceless  people)  in  the 
Tyrone  campaign.  In  1601  Mouritjoy  in  a  letter  to  Cecil 
proposed  him  as  the  fittest  person  to  be  trusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Connaught.  In  Connaught  he  built  the  fort  of  Galway. 
From  this  he  was  soon  recalled  on  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
under  the  command  of  Don  Juan,  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Kinsale.  Returning  to  Connaught  he  pursued  his  policy  of 
robbery  and  murder,  and  was  rewarded  by  James  I.,  who  sent 
his  warrant  to  the  lord  deputy  to  pass  letters  patent  granting  him 
crown  lands.  Some  time  after  he  added  to  the  large  and  numerous 
tracts  thus  acquired  by  confiscation.  He  built  his  residence  in  the 
county  of  Cavan,  and  after  doing  some  dirty  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  Scotland  and  other  places  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
by  patent  dated  17th  February,  1617,  by  the  title  Lord  Lambert, 
Baron  of  Cavan.  He  sat  in  Parliament  by  this  title  in  1614,  but 
died  in  London  in  1618.  Like  many  other  English  adventurers 
of  the  period  he  was  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  Church  by 
the  "  virgin  "  queen  arid  her  successor,  James  I. 

In  an  Inquisition  taken  30th  September,  1618,  finds  that 
Oliver  Lord  Lambert  died  9th  June,  of  that  year,  seized  of  the 
monastery  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  Kilbeggan,  and  situate 
in  the  county  of  the  MacGeoghegans,  also  three  gardens,  one 
orchard,  containing  four  acres  and  a  pigeon  house — annual  value, 
besides  reprisals,  6s.  6d,,  and  in  the  same  town  sixty  messuages 
of  land  and  sixty  gardens,  annual  value,  besides  reprisals,  6s.  ; 
a  water  mill  and  a  woollen  mill  on  the  river  Brosna,  and 
two  eel  wires — annual  value,  besides  reprisals,  2s.  6d ;  70 
acres  arable  land  in  Skenagh  and  Cloneglynn ;  30  acres 
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of  pasture  and  moor,  and  3  of  underwood — annual  value, 
besides  reprisals,  18s. ;  80  acres  of  land  in  Ballinderry  ;  40  acres 
in  Ballymacmorris  :  60  acres  in  Ballyhoban  alias  Loughnagore, 
with  the  Grange  of  Kilbeggan  aforesaid  ;  24  in  the  townland  of 
Ballymore ;  30  of  arable  in  the  townland  of  Ballyskarvin,  6  in 
Kilmenyn,  30  of  pasture  in  Thure,  60  of  pasture  in  Aughmanasrh, 
alias  Ballena;  16  of  pasture  in  Eymoxve  ;  30  of  arable  in  the 
Grange  of  Ballybeg ;  12  in  the  townland  of  Aghlean,  and  the 
river  Brosna  aforesaid,  extending  from  Bally  bun  to  the  lands  of 
Ballyfarren  ;  20  of  arable  in  Ballybeale  ;  20  in  Ballinbin  ;  20  in 
Hano\v,  in  D' Alton's  country ;  and  of  the  following  tithes  and 
rectories,  viz. :  Kilbeggan,  Skenagh,  Ballinderry,  Ballymacmorris, 
Ballyhane,  Grange  of  Kilbeggan,  Ballymurry,  Thuyre,  Bally- 
trasny,  Ballyscanan,  Loughnagore,  Ballyhigden,  Kilbutren, 
Myldrom,  Swerne,  Grange  of  Kiltobber,  Kilmonen,  Ballinfower, 
Cloneyglynn,  Gnevenagh,  Cowlagh,  Aghnamanagh,  Eymowe, 
Ballyhugy,  Achnacloen,  and  Ballykill.  All  the  said  premises 
were  granted  to  be  held  of  the  King  as  of  the  Castle  of  Dublin. 
From  the  above  grants  it  will  be  seen  that  Lambert  was  well 
paid  for  his  services  by  the  "  virgin  "  queen  and  her  successor, 
James  I.  His  son  Charles  Lambert  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  Earl  in  1647  as  Earl  of  Cavan.  We  find  the  name  of  Oliver 
Lambert  in  an  address  from  this  county  in  1633  to  Charles 
II.,  and  the  names  of  Charles  and  Oliver  Lambert  as  Commis- 
sioners in  the  years  1695,  1697,  and  1698  for  the  counties  of 
Meath  and  Westmeath  for  raising  a  supply  for  King  William. 
After  extracting  all  they  could  out  of  the  Stuarts  they  espoused 
the  cause  of  William  of  Orange.  Members  of  the  Lambert 
family  represented  the  borough  of  Kilbeggan  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment from  1727  down  to  1782.  Henry  Flood  and  the  immortal 
John  Philpot  Curran  were  elected  as  its  representatives  in  the 
last  named  year,  and  continued  to  represent  it  down  to  1790. 
Lambert  received  compensation  to  the  amount  of  ,£15,000  on  the 
completion  of  the  Act  of  Legislative  Union  which  disfranchised 
the  ancient  Borough  of  Kilbeggan. 
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MULTYFARNHAM    MONASTERY. 

ITS  DEFENDERS  IN  THE  PENAL  DAYS. 

THE  NUGENT  FAMILY,  DONORE. 

This  illustrious  family  descends  from  a  branch  of  the  noble  family 
of  Nugent,  Earls  (now  Marquesses  of  Westmeath).  James  Nugent, 
third  baron  of  Delvin,  married  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  Sir  Robert  Hollywood,   of  Artane,  in  the   county  of  Dublin, 
and  grand-daughter  maternally   of  Christopher    Plunkett,  third 
lord    of   Killeen.       By    this    lady    he    acquired   the    estates    of 
Drumcree,    Dysart,     and    Donore.       These    estates    were    pur- 
chased   by    Sir    Robert    Hollywood    from    the     heirs    of     Sir 
Theobold  de    Yerdon,    husband    to    the    eldest  daughter  of  Sir 
William  de  Lacie,   in   the    time  of  Richard   II.,   and  had  issue, 
Christopher,  his  successor,  Robert,  who  had  Drumcree.     Lavelin, 
of  Dysart,    Andrew,  of    Freewin,    now  Donore.      Lady    Delvin 
espoused    secondly   Sir   Thomas    Dowdall,    and    thirdly    Peter 
Travers,  Esq.,  of  Cortillagh.     The   Honourable   Andrew  Nugent 
obtained    Donore,   a    portion    of    his  mother's  inheritance,  and 
settled  there.     He  was  succeeded  by   his  son,  Walter  Nugent, 
Esq.,  of  Donore,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  James  Dillon,  of 
Drumraney,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  James  Nugent, 
of  Donore,  who  died   21st  February,   1580,  leaving  his  two  sons, 
Richard  (his  heir)  and  Christopher,  of  Cloiilost.      The  elder  son, 
Richard,  married  Maud,  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher  Barnwell,  of 
Crickstown,  and  dying  in  1618,   was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son, 
Andrew  Nugent,  of  Donore,  who  had  a  special  livery  of  his  estate, 
3rd  April,  1620.     In   1691    he  was    appointed  a  Captain  in  the 
Irish  Army,  and  commanded  one  hundred  men  at  the  rendezvous 
of  Killaughlin,  to  defend  that  place  against  the  English,  for  which 
he  was  indicted,  as  was   Walter,  his   son.      He  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Christopher,  ninth  earl  of  Killeen,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  Robert  Nugent,  of  Donore,  who  was  succeeded 
by   Walter  Nugent,  referred  to.       He  married  Bridget,  daughter 
of  Sir  Christopher  Nugent,  of  Moyrath,  by  whom  he  had  issue, 
three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom   was   Robert,  and  one  daughter, 
Frances,  married  to  William  Bermingham,  of  Corballis,  in  Meath, 
whose  daughter,  Mary,  married  Peter  Delamir,  of  Ballinafid,  and 
left  an  only  surviving  son,  Peter,  an  officer  of  horse  in  the  French 
service,  who  died  in  1750.     Many  members  of  the  Nugent  family 
served  with  distinction  in  the  armies  of  France  and  Austria,  and 
some  of  them  followed  the  ill-fated    James   II.   into  France  and 
joined  the  Irish  Brigade.     Among  the  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  the  name  of  Nugent  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  may  be 
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mentioned  Thomas  Nugent,  fourth  Earl  of  Westmeath,  first 
Colonel  of  foot,  next  of  horse.  His  father,  the  Honourable 
William  Nugent,  member  of  Westmeath,  and  lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Longford,  Colonel  and  Brigadier  of  infantry.  Sir 
Thomas  Nugent,  third  baronet  of  Moyrath,  and  Richard  Nugent, 
Esq.,  both  colonels  of  infantry.  Walter  Nugent,  colonel  of 
dragoons,  etc.,  was  head  of  the  house  of  Dardistown.  He  was 
member  for  the  borough  of  Fore  in  the  patriot  Parliament  of 
James  II.,  1689,  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of 
cavalry,  was  attached  to  the  first  troop  of  Irish  Horse  Guards  in 
1691,  after  the  Treaty  of  Limerick;  refused,  on  condition  of  re- 
maining in  Ireland,  the  offer  of  his  estate,  though  it  was  a  very 
considerable  one,  and  went  to  France.  He  was  appointed  there 
to  be  the  officer  in  command  of  the  two  troops  of  Irish  Horse 
Guards.  Served  on  the  coasts  in  Flanders  in  1692  and  in  1693, 
when  he  was  wounded  at  Anden  ;  acted  with  the  army  of  Ger- 
many in  1699,  and  with  the  army  of  the  Moselle  in  1695.  He  was 
commissioned  on  May  20th  that  year  to  hold  the  rank  as  a 
Mestre  de  Camp  de  Cavalerie  among  the  troops  of  France,  and 
was  employed  with  the  army  of  the  Moselle  in  1696  and  1697. 
The  second  troops  of  King  James'  Horse  Guards  being  disbanded 
February,  27th,  1698,  he  was  attached  as  a  reformed  Mestre  de 
Camp  to  the  new  regiment  of  Sheldon  by  order  of  Merch.  He 
joined  the  army  of  Italy  with  this  regiment  in  1701,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  combat  of  Chiari  in  September.  He  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Luzzara  in  August,  1702  ;  was  with  the  army  of  Ger- 
many and  very  distinguished,  and  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Spire 
in  November,  1703,  and  was  with  the  army  of  Flanders  in 
1704-5.  By  the  retirement  of  Colonel  Sheldon  he  obtained  his 
regiment  on  June  16th,  1706;  changed  its  name  to  that  of 
Nugent,  and  commanded  it  in  Flanders  till  1711,  during  which 
six  campaigns  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  Oudenarde, 
Malplaquet.  Employed  by  order  dated  October  29th,  1711,  at 
Calais,  during  the  winters  1711-12,  he  was  present  the  latter  year  at 
the  attack  on  Donain  and  the  siege  of  Douay.  Transferred  to  thy 
army  of  Germany  he  was  at  the  sieges  of  Friburgh  and  Landau, 
and  the  defeat  of  General  Vawbunna  in  1713,  and  at  the  camp  of 
the  Lower  Meuse  in  1719.  Having,  without  permission  from  the 
French  Government,  accompanied  King  James  II. 's  son  into 
Scotland  in  1715-16  against  the  elector  of  Hanover  as  George  I., 
he  was,  on  the  remonstrance  of  the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris, 
deprived  of  his  regiment,  though  only  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
save  appearances.  He  was  made  by  bpevet  of  September  13th, 
1718,  Marechal  de  Camp  or  Major-General  of  Horse,  to  take  rank 
for  promotion  from  March  8th  preceding.  He  did  not  serve 
afterwards,  and  died  June  9th,  1731.  Major-General  Christopher 
Nugent  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  officers  of  the  name,  who. 
besides  himself  and  several  gallant  gentlemen  of  inferior  rank. 
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gave  to  the  service  of  France  a  Major-General  of  Cavalry  in  the 
Honourable  John  Nugent,  finally  fifth  Earl  of  Westmeath,  a 
lieutenant-general  of  cavalry  in  the  chevalier  and  baronet  Peter 
Nugent ;  a  major-general  in  the  service  of  Venice  in  Christopher 
Nugent,  of  Upper  Killasonna,  in  the  county  of  Longford.  The 
chevalier  Pierre  de  Nugent — or  Sir  Peter  Nugent,  baronet,  re- 
ferred to  above — was  a  first  lieutenant  in  Nugent's  regiment  of 
Irish  Horse,  subsequently  that  of  Fitzjames,  was  a  reformed 
captain  a  la  suite,  October  19th,  1768,  and  having  raised  a  com- 
pany by  commission  of  February  2nd,  1727,  he  commanded  it 
at  the  reductions  of  Kehl  and  Phillipsburgh  in  1733-34.  He 
was  empowered  to  rank,  March  21st,  1736,  as  a  Mastre  de  Camp 
de  Cavalerie.  He  served  under  the  Marshal  de  Maillebois  with 
the  army  of  the  Lower  Rhine  in  September,  1741;  passed  with 
the  army  into  Westphalia  and  Bavaria  in  1  742,  and  after  being 
at  several  actions  there,  returned  to  France  in  1743,  and  finished 
the  campaign  with  his  regiment  under  the  Marshal  de  Noaillies  in 
Lower  Alsace.  He  did  not  serve  in  1744  ;  created  brigadier  of 
horse  by  brevet  May  1st,  1745;  he  signalized  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  obtained  the  same  day  letters  of  service 
to  be  employed  in  the  rank  of  brigadier.  After  being  present  at 
the  reduction  of  Maestricht  in  1748,  Marshal  de  Camp  by  brevet 
of  May  10th  that  year,  he  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  regi- 
ment June  25th  following.  Employed  with  the  army  of  Germany 
under  the  Prince  de  Soubise  by  letters  of  June,  1757,  he  fought 
valiantly  at  Rosbach.  Engaged  by  letters  of  November  20th  for 
the  winter  in  Germany,  he  re-entered  France  with  his  regiment 
in  April,  1758.  He  resigned  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the 
corps  in  1759,  and  was  created  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies 
of  the  king  by  power  of  July  25th,  1762.  In  1764  died  a  noble 
?a-,nd  venerable  survivor  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  at  home,  and 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  person  of 
John  Nugent,  fifth  Earl  of  Westmeath. 

Thomas  Nugent  obtained  a  patent  in  1743  to  hold  fairs  and 
markets  in  Multyfarnham.  James,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  to 
Donore.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1768.  He  married 
Catherine,  daughter  and  co-heir  to  Robert  King,  of  Drewstown, 
who  died  without  issue  in  1787.  He  married  secondly  Miss 
Nugent,  sister  to  Coyne  Nugent,  and  died  without  issue  when 
the  baronetcy  devolved,  according  to  limitation,  upon  his  brother, 
Sir  Peter,  as  second  baronet.  This  gentleman  married  and 
died  without  issue.  Lady  Nugent  died,  in  March,  1831. 
Upon  the  decease  of  Sir  Peter,  Donore  passed  to  his 
nephew,  Thomas  Fit/gerald  an  officer  in  the  navy.  He 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Christopher  Dardis,  of  Jigginstown, 
He  took  the  name  of  Nugent,  and  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  in 
action.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Percy,  who  repre- 
sented Westmeath  in  Parliament  from  1847  to  1852.  Sir  Walter, 
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his  son,  succeeded.  He  was  Captain  in  the  33rd  regiment, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Crimea  war.  He  was  wounded 
while  climbing  the  steep  hill  of  Alma.  His  son,  Sir  Walter,  is 
now  M.P.  for  North  Westmeath. 

The  family  of  Nugent  is  descended  from  Nogent  de  Retrou, 
descended  from  the  illustrious  house  of  Bellesme,  in  Normandy, 
two  brothers  of  which  family,  Gilbert  and  Hugh,  accompanied 
William  the  Conqueror  from  Normandy,  and  were  with  him  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (1172),  Sir 
Gilbert  de  Nogent,  with  his  brothers,  Richard,  Christopher,  and 
John,  came  in  the  expedition  to  Ireland  in  company  with  Sir 
Hugh  de  Lacy.  The  county  of  Meath,  which  at  the  period  com- 
prised Westmeath,  or  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Meath,  was  given 
by  his  Majesty  to  De  Lacy,  to  hold  to  the  Crown  by  Knight's 
Service,  and  Sir  Gilbert  de  Nugent,  marrying  his  sister,  Rosa, 
obtained  with  her  as  her  marriage  portion  the  barony  of  Delvin 
(except  the  village  of  Torrelack,  belonging  to  the  Abbot  of  Fore), 
which  large  tracts  of  lands  he  distributed  among  his  brothers 
and  others.  He  died  in  1202  without  issue  surviving,  having 
had  two  sons,  Adam  and  Hugh,  who  both  deceased  without  issue 
during  the  lifetime  of  their  father.  Richard,  the  second  brother, 
succeeded,  whose  only  daughter  and  heir  married,  Richard  le  Tuit, 
and  carried  the  barony  of  Delvin  into  the  family  of  John  or 
James  (supposed  to  be  Tuite),  into  which  she  married,  and  it  so 
remained  until  brought  back  by  inter-marriage  of  Sir.  Wm. 
Nugent,  of  Balrath,  descended  from  Christopher  Nugent,  third 
brother  of  Sir  Gilbert,  with  Catherine,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John  Fitzjames,  Baron  of  Delvin.  This  Sir  William  was  elected 
10th  November,  1401,  Sheriff  of  Meath,  by  the  county,  in  which 
office  he  was  confirmed  by  the  King  for  one  year,  again  during 
pleasure,  by  patent,  21st  Nov.,  1402.  He  was  succeeded  at  his 
decease  by  his  eldest  son,  Richard,  second  Baron  of  Devlin,  who, 
in  consequence  of  his  experiences  and  services  in  the  King's  wars, 
to  the  impoverishment  of  his  fortune,  had  an  order  dated  at 
Trim,  20th  February,  1428,  to  receive  20  marks  out  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. This  Nicholas  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Drake,  sister  and  heiress  of  Nicholas  Drake,  lord  of  Drakerath, 
in  the  county  of  Meath,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
James,  third  baron  of  Delvin,  who  married  Elizabeth,  elder 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Robert  Hollywood  of  the  barony 
of  Delvin,  and  grand-daughter,  maternally,  of  Christopher,  third 
lord  of  Killeen,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  fourth  baron 
of  Delvin,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Preston,  of 
Gormanstown,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Richard  Nugent, 
Knight,  fifth  baron  of  Delvin,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Christopher, 
sixth  baron,  who  was  father  of  Richard,  seventh  baron,  who  had 
summonses  to  Parliament  1486.  H90.  and  1491,  and  who  was 
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constituted  by  the  Lords  Justices  and  Council,  1496,  Commander 
and  Leader-iii-Chief  of  all  the  forces  destined  for  the  defence  of 
the  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare  and  Louth,  the  strong- 
holds of  the  English  Pale.  His  lordship  was  subsequently  sum- 
moned to  Parliament  in  1498,  but  failing  to  appear,  he  was  fined 
40s.  for  non-attendance.  In  1504,  Lord  Delvin,  accompanied  by 
the  Earl  of  Kildare,  went  to  the  famous  battle  of  Knocktough,  in 
Connaught,  and  was  the  first  to  throw  a  spear  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Irish,  by  which  he  chanced  to  kill  one  of  the  Burkes.  The 
battle  of  Knocktough,  or  Knocktow,  was  fought  on  the  19th 
August,  at  a  place  called  Cnock-Tuagh,  which  according  to 
MacGeoghegan  and  others,  signifies  "  the  hill  of  the  battle-axes," 
about  seven  or  eight  miles  north-east  of  Gal  way.  The  circum- 
stances attending  the  demolition  of  three  castles  belonging 
to  Malachy  O'  Kelly,  lord  of  Hy  Maine,  in  Gal  way,  is 
stated  as  the  chief  cause  of  this  celebrated  battle,  but  according, 
to  other  accounts,  various  private  quarrels  and  public  jealousies 
between  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  then  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  and  Ulrick  MacWilliam  Burke,  lord  of  Clanricarde, 
in  Gal  way. 

DELAMER  FAMILY. 

The  Delamer  family,  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  religious  and  political  persecution,  outlawry,  and  confis- 
cation, like  the  old  Monastery  which  they  founded  six  hundred 
years  ago,  are  still  in  the  old  historic  parish  of  Multyfarnham. 
This  very  ancient  family  claims  descent  from  Herbert,  who,  hav- 
ing been  an  able  commander  of  the  fleet  of  Robert  the  Dane, 
was  probably  styled  Delaruar,  and  he  obtained  the  hand  of  Rollas, 
Robert's  daughter,  in  marriage.  His  great-great-grandson  and 
namesake  was  one,  of  the  warriors  selected  by  William  the  Con- 
queror to  be  his  companion  in  arms  in  the  descent  on  Britain, 
and  soon  after  its  successful  issue  he  obtained  a  grant  of  lands  in 
Cheshire.  His  great-grandson,  William  Delamere,  accompanied 
Strongbow  in  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  Henry  II.  when 
he  came  over  thither  in  1171,  allowed  to  him  a  large  tract  in. 
Westmeath,  where  valour  and  allegiance  were  most  needed, 
situated  as  it  was  on  the  very  ver^e  of  the  Pale  and  in  the  front 
of  the  Irishry  of  Annaly.  This  William,  with  the  politic 
object  of  conciliating  the  natives,  selected  for  his  wife  the 
daughter  of  that  great  house,  which  theretofore  ruled  over  Ireland, 
particularly  Ro)al  Meath,  Dorothy  O'Melaghlin,  and  he  fixed  his 
residence  at  Donore,  on  Lough  Derravarragh.  In  Cheshire 
his  ancestors  appear  to  have  given  name  to  Delamer  Forest. 
William's  own  territory  in  Westmeath  was  distinguished  as 
Delamer's  country,  nor  was  it  until  1593  that  this  designation 
was  by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  directed  to  be  changed  to- 
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the  Barony  of  Russagh,  now  Corkaree  and  Moygoish.  At  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  John  Delamer,  of  the  English 
stock,  was  summoned  as  a  baron  to  do  military  duty  against  the 
Scots,  under  Wallace  and  Bruce,  before  and  after  which  he  had 
many  summonses  to  the  Irish  Parliament  He  served  with 
Edward  I.  in  the  expedition  into  Scotland,  and  was  present  at  the 
memorable  siege  of  Carlaverock,  near  Dumfries,  in  1300.  About 
the  same  time  Richard  Delamer,  of  Donore,  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Wogan,  of  Rathsoffy,  in  Kildare.  His 
son  William  founded  the  once  famous  Franciscan  Friary,  Multy- 
farnham,  beside  Donore.  in  1300,  as  commemorated  on  an  ancient 
monument  still  in  existence  in  its  cemetery.  The  family  arms 
engraved  upon  this  stone  cover  nearly  half  its  surface,  and 
under  this  stone  repose  the  ashes  of  many  members  of  the  Delamer 
family.  In  1350  died  a  very  remarkable  member  of  the  English 
Delamers — Thomas  Delamer,  Abbot  of  the  noble  religious  house 
of  St.  Albans,  to  whom  King  Edward  III.,  after  his  victory  at 
Poitiers,  committed  the  care  rather  than  the  custody  of  his 
royal  captive,  John  of  France.  John  Delamer,  of  Multy- 
farnhani,  the  manor  oi  which  he  held,  was  summoned  to  a  great 
Council  or  Parliament  in  Dublin  in  1412.  We  find  in  1412. 
Maurice,  son  of  this  John,  having  proposed  to  erect  a  castle  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge  of  Multyfarnham,  the  manor  of  which  he  held, 
and  which,  as  he  showed,  was  situated  in  front  of  the  Marshes  ad- 
joining, the  O'Fearrells,  Irish  enemies,  received  in  consideration  of 
this  service  a  licence  to  levy  such  tolls  there  as  were  levied  at 
Athboy  or  Kells,  the  licence  to  rest  for  thirty  years.  Peter 
Delamer,  of  this  line,  married  Honoria,  daughter  of  Joh  n  Nugent, 
of  Bracklym,  ancestor  of  (amongst  other  eminent  descendants)  the 
venerable  Austrian  Field-Marshal  Lavilon  Nugent.  Walter 
Delamer,  in  the  sixth  generation  of  this  Peter,  was  Governor  of 
Longford  in  the  troubled  times  of  Charles  I.,  in  whose  cause  he  raised 
a  regiment,  of  which  himself  was  Colonel,  and  of  the  privates  the 
majority  were  Delameres.  At  the  head  of  this  devoted  band  he 
fell  in  the  breach  at  the  storming  of  Drogheda,  where  forty  of  the 
name  are  said  to  have  perished,  and  in  the  confiscations  that  then 
ensued,  twelve  Delameres,  old  proprietors  in  their  own  country, 
were  left  landless.  Theobald,  the  only  son  of  the  above  Colonel 
Walter,  an  infant  when  his  father  fell,  lived  to  continue  the 
family.  His  eldest  son,  Henry,  served  with  the  Irish  Brigade, 
and  he  married  Margaret  O'Reilly,  niece  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill. 
Patrick  Murray  Delamer,  distinguished  through  upwards  twenty 
years  service  in  the  Spanish  army,  by  orders,  honours,  and 
wounds,  was  connected  by  marriage  with  Marshal  O'Donnell,and 
ranked  as  Major-General  and  Commandant  of  the  Spanish  army 
at  Port  Rico.  We  find  that  Andrew  Nugent,  of  Donore,  had 
special  livery  of  his  estate  in  1629,  and  in  1633  he  settled  the 
estate  to  his  own  use  for  life.  He  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
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Christopher,  ninth  Earl  of  Killeen,  and  was  father  to  Walter,  of 
Donore,  who,  by  Bridget,  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher  Nugent,  of 
Moyrath,  and  Robert,  his  heir,  two  other  sons,  and  a  daughter 
Frances,  who  married  William  Bermingham,  of  Corballis,  in  the 
county  Meath,  whose  daughter  married  Peter  Delamer,  of  Ballinafad, 
M.D.,  where  Peter  died  in  1750.  He  had  an  only  surviving  son, 
Gerald,  who  served  for  some  time  as  an  officer  in  the  French 
army,  who  married  Miss  Coyne,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Nicholas 
Coyne,  of  Lacken,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  son,  Peter,  and  a 
daughter,  Sarah,  who  married  Mr.  Roch,  of  Limerick,  by  whom 
she  had  one  son,  Philip  Roch,  who  was  a  magistrate  for  this 
county.  Peter  Delamer,  referred  to,  the  son,  married  first  Miss 
Eccles,  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  who,  dying  without  issue,  he 
married  secondly  Hester  Fitzgerald,  of  Geraldine,  by  whom  he 
had  no  issue.  He  served  as  Sheriff  in  1773,  and  died  in  1805. 
He  possessed  the  estates  of  Killeen,  Knightswood,  and  Rath- 
lavarragh,  which  were  sold  in  1785  to  Sir  Benjamin  Chapman. 
Some  members  of  the  Delamer  family  served  in  the  Spanish  army 
and  held  positions  of  trust  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Edmund  Nugent,  of  Carolanstown,  Westmeath,  grandson 
of  Sir  Thomas  Nugent,  married  first  a  daugher  of  Lord 
Killeen,  and  secondly  a  Miss  Cusack.  His  son,  Robert,  became 
Confederate  Governor  of  Westmeath  in  1 642.  Richard,  of  Donore, 
married,  in  1580,  a  daughter  of  Sir  C.  Barnwell,  of  Crickstowii, 
and  died  1616.  On  a  large  tablet  in  the  church  of  Multyfarnham 
is  the  inscription  : — 

"  Sumtibus  Jaco  Nugent,  Felix  Richd.  Nugent  De  Donoeur, 
qui  ob  18th  February,  1615,  W  N  B  N.  Richard's  brother, 
Christopher  Nugent,  of  Clonlost,  died  161.3." 

His  eldest  son,  James,  was  25  years  of  age  in  1598.  Lavelin 
Nugent,  of  Drumcree,  died  in  1610,  leaving  six  sons,  the  eldest 
of  whom  Nicholas,  when  forty  years  old,  was  married  to  a 
Miss  Bermingham,  and  had  four  daughters,  one  of  whom  was 
married  to  James  Ledwich,  of  the  Grange,  in  Westmeath.  From 
this  family  are  descended  the  Nugents  of  Streamstown.  Edward 
Nugent,  of  Dysart  and  Tullaghan,  was  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Westmeath,  with  Edward  Nugent,  of  Morton,  in  1585.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  the  great  O'Connor  Faley,  and  had  two 
sons,  Sir  Robert  and  Andrew,  the  latter  of  whom  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  in  1598.  From  this  family  are  descended  maternally 
the  O'Reilly's  of  Ballinlough.  Sir  Robert  was  seated  at  Bally- 
brackneagh.  He  had  a  pardon  granted  to  him  in  1608,  and 
dving  in  1620  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Andrew,  who  was 
then  ninety-four  years  old  and  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
O'Farrell,  of  Mornone.  On  the  death  of  John  Nugent,  governor 
of  Tortola,  the  Nugent  property  passed  to  his  nephew,  Sir  Hugh 
O'Reilly,  of  Ballinlough,  and  A.  Savage,  of  Portaferry,  both  of 
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whom  assumed  the  name  of  Nugent.  The  family  is  now  repre- 
sented in  the  female  line  by  Lord  Talbot  of  Malahide.  S.  C. 
Nugent,  and  Nugent  of  Portaferry  ;  James  Nugent,  of  Coolamber, 
brother  of  the  8th  Lord  Devlin,  died  in  1603.  His  heir,  Edmund, 
then  of  full  age,  died  that  year  also.  A  member  of  that  family 
became  Count  de  Valdesota  and  Major-General  in  the  Imperial 
service.  Another  was  married  while  Commandant  of  Prague  in 
1720.  Another  was  26  years  in  the  service  of  Venice,  General 
of  the  troops  in  Dalmartia,  Governor  of  Velrona,  LA.  (Lodge). 
Edward  Nugent,  of  Bracklynn,  died  in  1599.  His  wife  was 
Ismay  Barnwell.  From  this  Nugent  was  maternally  descended 
the  famous  Field-Marshal  Nugent,  of  Austria.  Nugent,  of 
Carolanstown,  was  ancestor  of  Earl  Nugent. 

THE  LEDWICH  FAMILY. 

Early  after  the  English  invasion  the  Ledwich's  were  located 
in  Westmeath.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First  this  family 
were  liberal  to  the  then  newly-founded  monastery  of  Tristernagh, 
in  Westmeath,  Adam  Ledwich,  having  endowed  it  with  the 
churches  of  Lacken,  Lynn,  and  Stagfarnham — Roger  Ledwich, 
with  that  of  Slewin,  &c.,  both  grants  having  occurred  about  the 
same  year,  1263.  In  1332  Nicholas,  son  and  heir  of  Adam, 
having  died  without  heirs  male,  his  estates  were  partitioned 
between  his  four  daughters.  In  1389  James  Ledwich  was  ap- 
pointed a  guardian  of  the  peace  for  the  county  Westmeath.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mathew  Ledwich,  and  was  seized  in  sundry  estates 
in  the  county  Carlow.  In  1461  the  MacGeoghegans  committed 
great  depredations  in  the  barony  of  Delvin,  also  en  the  Ledwich's, 
so  that  they  plundered  the  country  as  far  as  the  river  Inny.  In 
1406  Christopher  Ledwich  died,  seized  in  fee  of  the  Castle  of 
Ballinalack,  and  a  fishery  on  the  river  Inny,  his  son,  William,  heir, 
being  aged  thirty.  Peter  Ledwich,  of  Lacken,  died  in  1629.  His 
son,  Richard,  was  then  forty  years  of  age,  and  he  seems  identical 
with  a  Richard  Ledwich,  styled  of  Clondaliver,  in  the  same  county, 
who  is  recorded  to  have  died  the  following  year,  leaving  Thomas, 
his  son  and  heir,  aged  eighty  years.  In  1640,  Maurice,  son  and 
heir  of  Richard  Ledwich,  had  livery  of  certain  estates  of  his 
father  at  Baskin,  Westmeath.  In  two  years  after  Richard 
Ledwich  was  attainted  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  Civil  War 
of  1641.  About  the  year  1642  the  Castle  of  Ballinalack  was 
attacked  by  the  Parliamentary  forces.  It  was  strongly  fortified 
and  manned,  but  unfortunately  the  Captain  who  was  left  to  de- 
fend it  betrayed  the  cause  by  surrendering  it  to  the  enemy.  His 
namesake,  Richard  Ledwich,  of  Knockmory,  was  attainted  in 
1691,  as  was  James  Ledwich,  described  as  of  Ballinalack. 
Ballyharney  and  Killevalley,  in  the  same  county.  The  above 
James  held  a  commission  in.  the  army  of  King  James  the  Second. 
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PORTNASHANGAN. 

There  was  a  monastery  here  on  the  north-eastern  bank  of  Lough 
Owel.  After  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  the  churches  of 
Portloman,  Portnashangan.  and  many  others  belonged  to  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  and  James  the  First  granted  all  to  John 
Wakeman.  The  ruins  of  the  old  church  measures  40  feet  by  17. 

TYFARNHAM. 

The  parish  of  Tyfarnham  lies  about  six  miles  north  of  Mullin- 
gar  in  the  barony  of  Corkaree,  on  the  road  between  Multyfarnham 
and  Castle  pollard.  A  monastery  was  erected  here  in  the  early 
period  called  Tigh-Airindhi.n,  that  is  the  House  of  Airindhan 
Farrnnam,  or  Ereran,  as  he  is  commonly  called.  According  to  the 
Martyrology  of  Tallaght  and  Donegal,  the  festival  of  St.  Ereran 
was  celebrated  here  on  the  llth  August  and  the  27th  October. 
The  Four  Masters  enter  it  A.D.,  877,  Duibhliter,  Abbot  of 
Clones  and  Tigh-Airindan,  died. 

LECKIN. 

Leckin,  anciently  called  Leacain-Midhe,  or  Leckin  in  Meath,  is 
situated  near  Bunbrusna,  in  the  barony  of  Corkaree,  county  of 
Westmeath.  An  abbey  was  erected  here,  early  in  the  seventh 
century,  by  St.  Cruimmin,  who  was  contemporary  with  St.  Fechin 
of  Fore,  whose  festival  was  celebrated  here  on  the  28th  of  June. 
The  Four  Masters  have  few  notices  of  this  place  : 

746. — Fursa,  Abbot  of  Leckin,  died. 

943. — Aynmier  O'Kahalane,  Abbot  of  Clonmacnoise,  and  of  Leckin,  in 
Meath,  died  in  his  old  age.—  Ann.  Clon.  P.M.,  at  A.D.,  946. 

1139. — Cnchonnacht  O'Daly,  chief  ollamph  in  poetry,  died  at  Clonard. 
He  was  of  Lekin,  in  Meath. 

In  reference  to  St.  Cruimmin,  the  Martyrology  of  Donegal 
remarks : 

Cruimmin,  bishop,  in  Lecain  of  Meath — i.e.,  in  Ui-Mac-Uais,  Darerca, 
sister  of  Patrick,  was  his  mother. 

The  age  of  this  saint  was  great,  as  is  proved  by  this  quatrain  : — 

Three  score  years  thrice  over, 

Was  the  age  of  the  pious  Cruimmiu ; 

Without  infection,  without  disease,  he  changed  colour, 

After  Mass— after  celebration. 

Patrick  left  holy  relics  at  Lecain  in  Meath,  and  a  party  of  his 
people  with  Cruimmaine.  The  same  Martyrology  remarks  the 
festival  of  St.  Eolang,  of  Lecain,  in  Meath,  at  29th  of  December. 
St.  Cruimmin  is  still  held  in  great  veneration  throughout 
Westmeath. 


Knock  Eyon. 
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DEHKAVARAGH  AND  KNOCKEYON. 

Old  legends  of  the  monkish  page. 
Traditions  of  the  saint  and  sage, 
Tales  that  have  the  rime  of  age. 

Lake  Derravaragh,  north  of  Lough  Owe],  is  six  miles  long  and 
•very  narrow,  except  at  the  north  and  west  end,  where  it  widens 
to    three    miles.     A,t  the   north-east    end    the    pretty    hill    of 
Knockeyon  rises  northerly  over  the  lake  to  an  elevation  of  727 
feet.     The  upper  part  of  the  lough   is  very  picturesque  around 
the  base  of  the   hill.     The  lower    part  is  uninteresting,  being 
bounded  by  flat,  swampy  shores  in  many  places.    In  many  places 
they  are  deep  and  boggy,  and  in  winter  they  are  subject  to  inun- 
dation.    Sir  Henry  Piers,  writing  in  1 680,  thus  describes  Derra- 
varagh  and    Knockeyon  :  "  Lough  Derravaragh,    which   by    the 
Irish  language  meaneth  '  the  lake  of  a  severe  or  hard  judgment,' 
thus  called,  I  suppose,  from  the  sad  exclamation  of  a  poor  fellow 
of  whom  the  story  runs,  that  in  a  frosty  season  he  attempted  to 
drive  a  cow  across  the  lake  which  he   had  stolen.     The  ice  not 
being  strong  enough,   and  he  in   haste,  he  drove  the  animal  too 
hard,  with  the  result  that  it  stumbled  and  fell,  and  in  the  fall 
broke  one  of  her  legs.      Thereupon,  not  knowing  better  how  to 
•dispose  of  her,  he  kills  her  in  the  place  and,  with  the  help  of  his 
companions,  carries  oft'  the  hide  and  flesh.  When  he  reached  home 
he  found  that  he  had  forgotten  his  knife.      Immediately  he  re- 
turned to  the  place  where  the  blood  and  the  entrails  of  the  cow 
lay,  which  by  this  time  had  so  far  thawed  the  ice,  that  when  he 
drew  near,  the  ice  broke  under   his  feet,  and  falling  in,  the  ice 
closing  in  about  his  neck  cutting  oil'  his  head..      When  falling  in, 
the  unfortunate  man  gave  a  hideous  yell,  which  reverberated  over 
the  broad  expanse  of  ice  and  water,  and    was  heard  at  a  great 
distance  to  this  purpose  :  '  Oh  !    oh  !    I  have  received  a  sad  or 
severe  judgment.'      This  lake  at  its  northern  extremity  receive th 
the  Inny,  and  for  many  miles  together  washes  the  shores  of  the 
baronies  of  Demif ore,  Moygoish,  and  Corkaree.     It  is  a  large  and 
widening  water,  branched  into  several  long,   large,  and  deep  re- 
cesses, in  so  much  that  no  man  from  any  of  the  high  grounds  that 
surround  it  can  at  one  view  take  in  all  the  apartments  of  it.     In 
one  of  those  that  riseth  eastward  it  insinuouth  itself  between  two 
rising  hills.     The  one  called  Knockaross  is  well  shaded  with  all 
sorts  of  timber  and  underwood,  ash  and  great  low  spreading  oaks 
that    rise  to  a  tall  height  above  the   water,  being  withal  very 
steep  in  the  ascent;  but  the  other  hill,  Knockeyon,  rises  much 
higher  (767  above  the  level  of  the  water  of  the  lake)  and  for 
more  than  half  its  height  is   well  wooded.      This  is,  indeed,  the 
tallest  of  all  our  hills  in  Westmeath.     To  be  in  the  water  at  a  full 
view  and  just  distance  from  these  hills  were  certainly  the  most 
agreeable  prospect  in  nature.     The   water,  especially   under  the 
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hills,  is  extremely  deep  (as  if  nature  out  of  this  pit  had  raised  so 
great  a  bulk)  never  as  yet  fathomed  by  such  as  have  yet 
attempted  it.  The  hill,  although  it  rises  so  steep,  as  I  have  said 
is  yet  in  all  its  ascent  clothed  with  trees  that  naturally  and 
securely  grow  here  (for  no  hatchet  can  come  near  them)  which 
rising  continuously  one  above  another,  affords  small  grace  to  the 
landscape.  The  hill  hath  on  that  side  that  rangeth  over  the  water 
and  about  midway  from  it  on  the  top  an  ancient  chapel  dedicated  to 
a  Saint  Keyon.  This  chapel  is  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock,  for  all 
one  side  of.it  appears  to  be  the  natural  stone.  It  hath  in  it  a 
curious  purling  brook  of  crystal  water  which  traverseth  it,  falling' 
through  the  opposite  side  wall,  hasteneth  down  to  the  waters 
below.  To  this  chapel  from  the  land  side  is  a  pathway  on  the 
side  of  the  hill.  The  nearer  you  approach  to  it  the  narrower 
doth  the  way  grow  at  last,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  it  the 
way  appeareth  hewn  out  of  the  rock  side,  rendered  easy  and  safe 
by  the  trees,  which,  as  aforesaid,  rise  from  the  water  and  range 
over  one  another,  and  hem  up  the  way  so  close  that  there  is  no 
danger  to  either  slip  or  fall.  To  this  chapel  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  harvest  the  natives  pay  their  devotions  in  pilgrimages,  which 
for  certain  stages  they  undertake  barefoot ;  but  when  they  come 
to  a  certain  noted  place  in  the  way  they  hold  the  remainder  of 
their  devotions  on  their  bare  knees  all  along  to  the  chapel,  on 
stone  arid  gravel  intermixed  and  overgrown  with  heath  and  moss. 
Their  devotions  performed,  they  return  merry,  and  proceed  in 
all  haste  to  a  green  spot  of  ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  hill,  and 
here  men  fall  a  dancing  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  be  sure 
the  merry  bag-pipers  fail  not  to  pay  their  annual  visit  to 
Knockeyon.  Thus  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  spent  eating, 
drinking,  dancing,  and  ends  with  a  potion." 

FAUGHLEY  OR  FAHATY. 

In  a  beautiful  situation  on  the  eastern  bank  of  Derravaragh 
stood  Fahaty  or  Faughley,  once  a  famous  monastery,  and 
was  the  retreat  chosen  by  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Meath,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  He  and  his  Lady  Phillipa,  daughter  of  Lionel, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  III.  and  an  elder  brother 
to  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  father  of  Henry  IV. 
Piers  says  of  Fahaty,  or  Faughley,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
Lough  Derravaragh,  the  word  may  import  as  signifying  a  joyful 
reception  or  welcoming :  "  This  Mortimer,  after  King  Richard 
was  deposed  that  he  might  be  out  of  harm's  way  with  his 
Princess,  in  whom,  after  the  death  of  Richard  without  heir  of  his 
body,  the  right  of  succession  remained,  fixed  his  residence,  as 
tradition  goes,  amongst  us  at  this  place,  not  more  safe  than 
pleasant,  not  above  a  mile  distant  from  the  ancient  chapel  on  the 
side  of  Knockeyon.  By  marriage  with  the  daughter  and  heir 
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of  his  body,  and  not  by  the  paternal  line,  the  house  of  York  owed 
their  claim  to  the  Crown,  whereof  in  the  fourth  generation  they 
got  into  the  possession  in  Edward  IV.  This  Fahaty  by  its  ruins, 
for  it  is  now  little  else,  speaks  of  itself  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
a  Prince,  as  in  its  remains  you  may  yet  behold  the  linaments 
of  ancient  grandeur  and  magnificence.  The  Abbey  of  Fahaty  was 
founded  at  an  early  period  by  Dermit,  whose  festival  was  cele- 
brated here  on  the  10th  January."  The  Four  Masters  notice  at 
A.D.,  843 — Curio,  son  of  Ainiah,  Abbot,  the  wise  man  of  Lough 
Ree  and  Fahaty,  in  Meath,  died.  The  Abbey  was  charmingly 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  Lough  Derravaragh.  There  are 
many  thrilling  traditions  of  this  beautiful  and  picturesque  locality 
still  among  the  old  peasantry  of  the  district. 


KILKENNY  WEST,  OR  TUBBERCLARE. 

KILKENNY  WEST,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Tubberclare,  is 
situated  in  the  western  extremity  of  Westrneath,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Shannon.  It  derives  its  name  from  St.  Canice, 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  is  called 
after  him,  Cill-Chainnigh.  The  four  Masters  state  that  St. 
Canice  died  in  548.  Adamnan,  in  his  life  of  St.  Columbkill, 
written  in  the  seventh  century,  has  the  following  passage  : — 

St.  Columbkill,  being  in  the  monastery,  which  is  called  in  Latin,  com- 
pulsus  bovis  (i.e.,  the  field  of  Jthe  cow),  but  in  Irish.  Achea-bo  (Achaboe 
in  the  Queen's  County). 

A  large  portion  of  Tubberclare  parish  is  truly  picturesque  and 
romantic. 

OLD  LOUGH  REE, 

with  its  numerous  islands,  rich  in  historic  association,  and  full  of 
glorious  traditions  of  the  past,  stretches  for  miles  from  Athlone 
to  Lanesboro',  and  is  a  favourite  haunt  for  the  angler  and  anti- 
quarian. Innisboflin,  Inchmore,  Hare  Island,  and  Saint's  Island, 
what  memories  do  they  not  recall — saints  and  sages,  poets  and 
bards,  warriors  and  scholars,  who  frequented  its  shores  and 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  pious  recluse  who  far  from  the 
vanities  of  life,  practised  austerities,  and  kept  the  faith  alive, 
despite  tyrannic  statutes,  the  bribe  and  the  halter. 

KILKENNY  WEST. 

A  monastery  was  erected  here  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  by  St.  Canice,  which  was  called  after  him,  Cill-Chainnigh, 
and  from  which  the  parish  and  barony  derive  its  name.  After 
the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  the  noble  family  of  Dillon  became 
possessed  of  vast  property  in  this  neighbourhood  :  and  in  the 
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thirteenth  century  the  Rev.  Thomas   Dillon,  son  to  Henry,  Lord 
of   Drumraney,  founded  at    Kilkenny    West  a    monastery    for 
Crucifix  or  Crossbearers,  a  branch  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St. 
Augustine,  which  he  placed  under  the  patronage  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.     From  this  to  the  period  of  its  suppression,  in  the  time 
of   Henry  VIII.,  the    house  of   Dillon  patronised    this   priory. 
Very  many  of  its  members  joined  the  community,  and  frequently 
were  elected   by  the  fraternity  to  govern  the  same.     The  prior 
paid  one   mark  annually  proxies  to  the  bishop  of  Meath,  and  in 
1335    the    grand    priory  of    Kilmainham,  near  Dublin,    had  an 
exempt  hospital  in  this  town,  and  probably  in  this  priory  (King, 
p.  75).     On  the   2nd  May,  the    llth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  this  monastery,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  with  twelve 
messuages  and  two  cantreds  of  land  in  Kilkenny,   one  cantred  in 
Britlass,   and  all  their  tithes,   were    granted  to    Robert    Dillon 
in  capite,  at  the  annual  rent  of  <£22  Os.  lOd.  (Aud-Gen).     Many 
members  of  the  noble  house  of  Dillon   are  interred  here.     The 
abbey  walls  were  torn  down,  and  the  old  church  was  uprooted  to 
make  way  for  the  present  Protestant  house  of  worship.     There  is 
a  mortuary  chapel  iu    the  graveyard,  which   measures   nineteen 
feet  by  twelve  feet,  over  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  stone  with 
the  following  quaint  inscription  : — 

Within  this  chapel  lieth 

the  body  of  the  secular  priests, 

Father  Christy  Dillon 

and 

Father  Peter  Dillon, 

Died  in  the  year  1678  ; 

Christy  in  the  year  1685. 

The  debris  of  ruined  castles  and  monastic  edifices  are  profusely 
scattered  about  this  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  holy  well  in  the 
locality  dedicated  to  St.  Canice.  In  old  times  the  festival  was 
celebrated  on  the  llth  October. 

Hare  Island,  anciently  called  Inis-Aingin,  is  situated  in 
Lough  Ree,  near  the  Shannon.  A  monastery  was  founded  here 
about  the  year  542,  by  St.  Kieran,  who,  to  distinguish  himself 
from  other  saints  of  his  name,  is  usually  called  Son  of  the 
Artificer,  patron  of  Clonmacnoise.  This  great  saint  was  born  in 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Meath,  received  his  early  education  under 
St.  Justus,  one  of  St.  Patrick's  disciples,  and  then  entered  the 
celebrated  school  of  Clonard,  where  he  graduated  for  some  years 
under  the  learned  founder  of  St.  Finian.  From  Ulonard  he  went 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Nonnidius,  in  Lough  Erne,  and  subse- 
quently we  find  him  in  the  great  monastery  of  St  Enda,  in  the 
Isle  of  Arran,  Galway  Bay,  whither  he  went  to  improve  himself 
in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  monastic  discipline.  At  the 
expiration  of  seven  years  he  entered  St.  Senan's  Abbey  of  Inis- 
heathy,  whence  he  removed  to  Hare  Island,  where  he  erected  a 
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monastery,  which  was  soon  filled  with  holy  monks.  He  governed 
Inis-Aingin  for  six  years,  and  then  founded  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Clonmacnoise,  which  in  after  years  became  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  our  Irish  religious  foundations.  He  died  on 
the  9th  of  September,  A.D.  548,  aged  33,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Clonmacnoise.  Before  St.  Kieran  left  Hare  Island  for 
Clonmacnoise,  he  placed  over  his  Monastery  a  Munsterman 
named  Donan  or  Adonnan  who  governed  here  for  several  years. 
The  festival  of  St  Donan  is  marked  in  the  Martyrology  of 
Tallaght,  at  7th  of  January.  In  the  Martyrology  of  Donegal,  at 
January  7th,  we  have  the  following  notice  of  St.  Donan  : — 

Donnan,  priest  of  Inish-Aingin,  in  Lohgh-Ribbhe. 

In  the  calendar  of  Irish  saints  we  find  the  following  reference  to 
St.  Kieran  :  — 

He  had  selected  as  his  final  choice  the  monastery  of  St.  Enda,  in  the  Isle 
of  Arran,  in  Galway  Bay,  but  his  future  destiny  was  foreshadowed  by  him  in 
a  vision,  which  revealed  to  him  the  greatness  of  the  establishment  with 
which  he  was  to  be  identified.  In  a  dream  he  beheld  a  beautiful  young 
tree,  which  grew  in  the  island,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  carried  to  the  centre  of 
Ireland,  and  planted  on  the  bank  of  the  great  river,  whence  it  sent  forth  its 
branches  and  covered  nearly  half  of  the  island.  St.  Enda  interpreted  the 
vision,  and  told  his  disciples  to  go  forth  in  obedience  to  the  dictate  of 
Heaven.  They  erected  a  cross  in  sign  of  perpetual  brotherhood  between 
themselves  and  their  communities. 

At  Clonmacnoise,  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  within 
a  few  miles  of  Athlone,  St.  Kieran  founded  his  principal 
establishment,  and  a  rough  glance  at  the  index  of  any  Irish 
annals  shows  what  a  great  space  it  fills  in  the  Irish  Church 
history,  and  how  well  it  realised  the  vision  of  its  founder.  It 
vied  in  celebrity  with  the  greatest  of  St.  Columba's  institutions, 
and  is  repeatedly  said  to  have  had  nearly  half  of  Ireland 
tributary  to  it.  St.  Kieran  is  cited  in  the  Paschal  Controversy 
as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  early  Church.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  eight  founders  of  the  monastic  institute  in  Ireland. 
His  relics  were  preserved  at  Clonmacnoise  until  the  Reformation  ; 
the  pillage  and  desecration  of  his  church  at  that  time  by  the 
soldier  reformers  of  Henry  VIII.  are  still  vividly  remembered  in 
the  neighbourhood.  His  festival  is  observed  on  the  9th  of 
September,  on  which  day  numerous  pilgrims  still  visit  Clonmac- 
noise. The  two  round  towers  and  seven  churches  stili  existing 
there  arrest  the  attention  of  the  traveller,  and  prove  that  the 
ancient  grandeur  of  the  establishment  cannot  be  unworthy  of 
the  great  fame  (Calendar,  pp.  118,  119).  The  ruins  of  Clon- 
macnoise still  stand  a  few  miles  from  Athlone,  on  the  Shannon. 
Its  site  was  on  and  between  a  range  of  small  hills,  flanked  by 
extensive  morasses,  and  fronted  by  the  river.  St.  Kieran,  it  is 
said,  first  designed  its  erection,  and  the  greatest  nobles  of  Ireland 
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vied  with  each  other  in  contributing  to  its  completion. 
O'Melaghlin,  prince  of  Meath,  founded  Temple  Reigh  ;  The 
O'Conor  Don  founded  the  temple  called  from  his  name ;  Temple 
O'Kelly  bears  the  name  of  another  chief ;  Temple  Finian  was 
built  by  McCarthy  More  ;  and  Temple  M'Dermott  by  M'Dermott. 
Besides  these  were  four  or  five  other  churches,  and  not  far  off  a 
capacious  nunnery ;  two  round  towers  and  a  large  cemetery,  and 
a  circle  of  crosses,  to  which  pilgrims  resorted  on  the  9th  of 
September  to  perform  their  devotions,  and  the  dwellings  of  the 
religious  and  students  completed  this  famous  seat  of  piety  and 
learning. 

LOUGH  REE  AND  ITS  ISLES. 

Old  Lough  Ree,  what  glorious  traditions  and  associations  sur- 
round   thee !     The   murmuring  of   thy    gentle   waves,   like   the 
voices  of  the  past,  telling,  as  it  were,  secrets  of   the  great  deeds 
of  the   historic  dead.     The  surface  of  the  lake  in  the  summer 
presents  to  the  eye  of   the  tourist  a  long  series    of  glittering 
waves,  rising   and  falling  in  sluggish   undulations,  and    rolling 
in   languid   procession  towards  the  shore.     The    shadow  of  the 
gaunt  hills  behind  hang  heavily  upon  the  western  margin  of  the 
lake,  adding  deeper  gloom  to  the  wood  which  clothes  the  upland, 
and  a  darker   tint  to  the  heather  which    covers    the  bog-land 
moors.     In  all  directions  may  be  seen  the   remains  of  old  castles 
of  the    Irish    and    of    the    Anglo-Saxon    settlers.      In    ruinous 
desolation  they  peep  out  from  their  ivy  shrouds,  lifting  their  heads 
proud  and  defiant  on  the  heights  beneath  which  the  river  sweeps, 
or  on  the  islands  which  its  waves    encircle.     Convents,  too,  and 
monasteries   reposed   in    peace   upon    its    banks,    and   afforded 
shelter    and  refuge   to  homeless    wanderers    in    Catholic  times, 
before  poverty  was  declared  by  Act  of  Parliament  a  crime.     The 
hospitable  shelter,  which  the  humanity  of  a  former  age  provided 
for  houseless  wayfarers,  had  suffered  the  fate  which  befell  so 
many  other  edifices  of  a  kindred  nature  during  the  stormy  period 
of  the  Reformation.     These  ruins  are  visible  in  all  directions — 
sad  monuments   of  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  religious  orders,  to 
whose  Christian  hospitality  they  owed  their  existence. 

Strange  and  fascinating  legends  have  centered  in  this  spot, 
which  circulating  over  the  country,  were  powerful  enough  to 
awaken  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  antiquarian,  and  lovers  of 
nature.  The  scenery  along  Lough  Ree  and  the  Shannon  is  truly 
charming  and  sublime.  The  bracing  air,  the  placid  waters  of  the 
lake,  the  numerous  islands  which  dot  the  horizon,  the  crumbling 
walls  and  ivy-mantled  ruins  of  ancient  churches,  monasteries  and 
hermitages,  are  silent  testimonials  of  Ireland's  greatness  and 
civilization  in  the  past.  The  banks  of  Lough  Ree  witnessed 
many  a  hard  fought  battle  between  the  Danes  and  native  Irish 
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and  not  unfrequently  rival  chieftains  and  their  respective 
followers ;  and  its  tranquil  shores  were  often  crimsoned  with  the 
blood  of  the  virtuous  and  true,  shed  by  the  sacrilegious  despoilers 
and  desecrators.  The  Four  Masters  relate  the  following  events 
as  having  taken  place  on  its  classic  banks : — 

742 — Fiachra,  son  of  Gabran  of  Meath,  was  drowned  in  Lough  Ree,  750 — 
Fiougil,  abbot  of  Innishotfin,  died.  751 — The  fleet  of  Dealbua-nudat  was 
wrecked  in  Lough  Ree,  together  with  their  lord,  Diumsach,  of  whom  it  was 
said  :  "  three  times  nine  vessels  and  three  of  the  Gannamrians  of  Lough 
Ree  there  escaped  not  one  of  them  alive  except  the  crew  of  one  vessel  alone." 
842 — Torlogh,  son  of  Aileladh,  chief  of  Fealla  (Faly),  was  slain  by  the 
Danes  in  Lough  Ree,  and  Findacan,  his  brother,  escaped  from  them.  843 — 
Turgesius,  the  Danish  tyrant,  entered  Lough  Ree  and  plundered  the  various 
churches  and  monasteries  of  the  islands.  894  and  895 — An  army  was  led 
by  Connaughtmen  into  Westmeath,  Inis-Aingiu  (Hare  Island)  was  profaned 
and  a  man  was  murdered  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  the  shrine  of  Ciaran  there, 
and  a  Synod  of  Seniors,  with  Cairbra  Crom,  bishop  of  Clonmacnoise.  A 
victory  was  gained  on  the  same  day  over  the  Connaughtmen  at  Athlone,  by 
the  men  of  Westmeath,  and  a  slaughter  of  heads  left  behind  them.  922, 
927.  and  929 — The  Danes  again  invaded  Lough  Ree  and  spread  death  and 
destruction  around  them.  937 — The  Danes  entered  Lough  Ree  on  Christmas 
night,  and  remained  there  seven  months  plundering  and  burning  the 
neighbouring  churches  and  territories.  1089 — The  monasteries  and  churches 
of  Lough  Ree,  viz. — Inniscloghran,  Innisboftin,  Hare  Island,  and  Clonown, 
were  plundered  by  the  Mtinstennen  under  Murtogh  O'Brien.  After  the 
English  invasion  an  abbey  was  erected  here  and  endowed  by  the  noble  house 
of  Dillon,  which  seems  to  have  continued  up  to  the  Reformation.  The  old 
church  of  Hare  Island,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Ciarau,  measured  49  by 
15  feet.  There  is  a  tomb  here  with  an  Irish  inscription  asking  a  prayer  for 
Tuathal  Hun  Hurain,  a  celebrity  now  unknown.  922 — Cormac  MacCuleman 
and  Flaitbertach  marched  with  an  army  against  the  Hy  Nialls  of  .the  south 
and  against  the  Connacians,  and  they  took  the  hostages  of  Connatight  in 
their  great  fleets  on  the  Shannon,  and  plundered  the  islands  of  Lough  Ree. 
913 — An  attack  was  made  on  Flausiona  by  his  sons,  Donagh  and  Connor, 
and  they  plundered  Meath  as  far  as  Lough  Ree.  921 — The  Danes  were  on 
Lough  Ree,  and  they  slew  Eichtighen,  son  of  Flamscdh,  lord  of  Bregmaine. 
927-»-A  ;naval  engagement  took  place  on  the  Shannon  between  Conmacne 
and  Tuath  Ella,  in  which  were  slain  Cathal,  grandson  of  Mael  and  Flagher- 
tan,  son  of  Tuathaile,  and  others  besides.  934 — Amhaff,  the  scabby-headed, 
with  his  Danes,  came  from  Lough  Erne,  across  Breffiiy,  and  as  far  as  Lough 
Ree,  and  plundered  the  islands.  935 — Auliffe,  son  of  Godfrey,  lord  of  the 
Danes,  came  from  Dublin  about  the  1st  of  August,  and  brought  away  with 
him  Amhaff,  the  scabby-headed,  and  his  Danes,  and  destroyed  his  ships. 
1M»0— Inismoe,  on  Lough  Ree  was  taken  by  Murdadh  O'Kelly  from  Ceallach. 
son  of  Rorke,  lord  of  Siel  Ronan  (Clan  Ronan),  whom  he  brought  with 
his  fleet  in  captivity  to  Hy  Mayne.  989 — The  men  of  Minister  and  the 
Danes  of  Waterford  came  in  vessels  on  Lough  Ree;  the  Connacians 
assembled  against  them,  and  a  battle  was  fought  between  them.  Great 
numbers  of  the  Momonians  and  Danes  were  cut  off  with  slaughter,  and 
amongst  others,  Dulning.  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of  Minister,  and 
many  others  along  with  him.  The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  Counaught 
also  fell  by  them  in  the  engagement,  992 — A  new  fleet  was  brought  by 
Brian,  son  of  Kennedy,  and  he  plundered  the  men  of  Breffnv.  1030 — The 
kingdom  of  Meath  was  obtained  l>\  O'Melaghlin,  after  he  had  been  banished 
on  Lough  Ree  by  Getty  O'Melaghlim.  1082 — A  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Westmeath  and  Delvin  were  slain  on  Lough  Ree  by  Domnhall, 
and  their  defeat  was  called  "  the  defeat  of  the  ships."  1133 — The  sons 
of  Cuconnaught  O'Connor  were  drowned  in  Lough  Ree.  1 135 — The  fleet 
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of  Morogh  O'Melaghlin  was  brought  on  Lough  Kee,  and  the  O'Connors  with 
their  king  and  the  O'Kellys  with  their  lord,  and  each  party  left  hostages 
with  Morogh.  Morogh  O'Melaghlin  this  year  was  Ard-Keigh  of  Ireland — 
hence  the  giving  of  hostages  to  him.  1137 — Torlough  O'Connor  brought  a 
fleet  on  the  Shannon  and  on  Lough  Ree.  That  was  a  valiant  expedition  for 
him  against  the  fleet  of  the  men  of  Breffny,  under  Tiernan  O'Rorke,  and 
against  the  fleet  of  the  men  of  Meath,  under  the  king  of  Tara,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  vessels,  although  Torlough  had  only  twenty.  1189 — 
After  Connor  Moinmoy  had  been  slain  by  a  party  of  his  own  people,  the 
O'Connors  of  Counaught  came  to  Roderick  O'Connor,  once  king  of  Ireland, 
to  restore  him  to  his  kingdom,  and  give  him  hostages  ;  for  the  hostages 
given  to  Connor  Moinmoy  were  left  in  Lough  Ree,  on  Inisclothran.  1190 — 
A  meeting  took  place  between  Charles,  the  red-handed,  and  Charles 
Carrach  O'Connor,  to  conclude  a  peace.  The  Archbishop,  Connor 
M'Dermot,  and  Arteach  O'Reddy,  were  all  present.  No  agreement  could 
be  come  to;  and  O'Connor  and  his  clan  came  that  night  to  Clonmacnoise. 
Afterwards  they  sailed  up  the  Shannon  to  Lough  Ree,  where  a  great  storm 
tossed  their  fleet,  O'Connor's  ships  became  unmanageable  and  foundered, 
and  but  six  others  and  himself  were  saved. 


INISBOFFIN. 

This  is  an  island  in  Lough  Ree,  and  the  name  signifies  "  the 
island  of  the  white  cow."  An  Abbey  was  founded  here  about 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  by  St.  Rioch,  bishop  and  abbot. 
The  Four  Masters  have  the  following  notices  of  this  place  : — 

750 — Fiangalach,  Abbot  of  Innis-bo-finne,  in  Lough  Ribe,  died.  809 — 
Blathman,  Abbot  of  Innis-bo-finne,  died.  916— Fearadhach,  Abbot,  died. 
1089 — Munstermen  plundered  the  churches  of  Lough  Ree,  including 
Innisboffin. 

THE  DILLONS  OF  KILKENNY  WEST. 

The  Dillon  family  of  Kilkenny  West  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  honourable  in  Ireland,  and  hold  a  distinguished 
rank  amongst  the  Irish  nobility.  Lodge  gives  an  Irish  origin 
to  this  illustrious  family.  He  says  that  they  were  descended 
from  Lochan,  or  Logan,  son  of  Hugh  Slaine,  of  the  race  of 
the  O'Neills,  and  monarch  of  Ireland  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century.  Lochan  having  killed  his  cousin,  Colman 
Kirmdh,  whom  the  monarch  had  united  to  him  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  he  was  named  Delouin  or  Dillon,  which  signifies  brave  or 
valiant.  In  order  to  escape  from  the  anger  of  his  father 
(enraged  against  him  for  causing  the  death  of  Colman)  Lochan 
\\  ent  into  foreign  countries  and  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Aquitaine,  at  that  time  a,t  war  with  the  King  of  France, 
and  contributed  greatly,  by  his  valour,  to  keep  that  prince  in 
his  sovereignity.  The  Duke,  to  reward  the  services  of  Lochany 
gave  him  his  only  daughter  in  marriage ;  and  by  virtue  of  his 
alliance,  he  became  Prince  of  Aquitaine  after  the  death  of  his 
father-in-law,  who  left  no  male  children  after  him.  The  descen- 
dants of  Lochan  ruled  for  a  long  time  in  Aquitaiue.  In  the 
twelfth  century  this  family  was  dispossessed  by  William,  Prince 
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of  the  house  of  Burgundy.  Two  male  children  of  the  race  of 
Lochan,  Thomas  and  Henry,  were  still  living.  Henry  II.,  King 
of  England,  having  espoused  Eleanor,  daughter  of  William  and 
heiress  of  Aquitaine,  thought  it  prudent  to  remove  the  two  young 
pretenders  to  the  principality ;  and  in  order  to  take  every  oppor- 
tunity from  them  after,  he  had  them  conducted  to  England,  where 
he  provided  for  them  an  education  suitable  t<>  their  birth,  and 
on  attaining  manhood,  Henry  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
Sir  Henry  Dillone  or  Delion,  now  called  Dillon,  was  sent  to 
Ireland  as  first  gentleman  and  secretary  to  John,  Earl  of 
Montague,  afterwards  King  of  England.  This  prince  gave  him 
the  territory  of  Corkney,  which  belonged  to  MacCarron,  in 
Westmeath,  with  a  part  of  Annally,  the  domains  of  M'Geoghegan 
and  O'Melachlin,  which  extended  from  the  River  Shannon,  as  far 
as  Cloghanenmore,  to  the  east  of  Mullingar.  The  family  of 
Dillon  became  very  numerous  and  renowned  in  the  counties  of 
Meath,  Westmeath,  Longford,  Roscommon,  Mayo,  and  in  other 
districts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Dillons  have  filled  high  places  in 
the  Church  and  State  ;  and  two  of  them  have  suffered  martyrdom 
for  their  faith.  There  were  two  peerages  in  the  family  ;  Sir 
Robert  Dillon  was  created  Baron  of  Kilkenny  West,  in  1649, 
by  James  I.,  and  the  same  king  created  him  Earl  of  Ros- 
common. 

The  Abbe  MacGeoghegan  in  his  History  of  Ireland  adds  : — 

He  who  ought  to  be  his  representative  now,  and  heir  to  his  fortune  and 
title,  is  Brigadier  in  the  King  of  France's  armies,  and  in  command  of  one  of 
the  regiments  of  the  Irish  Brigade. 

The  second  peerage  was  given  in  1621,  to  Sir  Theobald  Dillon, 
who  was  created  Viscount  of  Castillo-gillen,  in  the  County  Mayor 
by  James  I.  This  family  is  well  known  in  France,  where  an 
Irish  regiment  bears  the  name  of  Dillon. 

In  1745  and  1747  two  brothers  of  the  family  were  successively 
its  colonels,  and  shed  their  blood,  at  the  head  oi'  that  regiment, 
in  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  in  the  service  of  France.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  are  informed,  Nicholas  Nugent,  Chief 
Justice  of  Common  Pleas,  having  given  some  displeasure  to 
the  Queen,  was  removed,  and  Sir  Robert  Dillon  appointed  in 
his  stead  ;  and  her  Deputy  (Sidney)  in  a  letter  to  her  states 
that  he  had  appointed  Thomas  Lestrange  and  Thomas  Dillon, 
Commissioners  in  Connaught,  for  the  settlement  of  private 
quarrels.  After  the  surrender  of  Limerick,  Dillon's  was  the  only 
regiment  of  Mountcashel's  brigade  that  retained  its  name.  It 
was  raised  in  Ireland  by  Lord  Dillon's  grandfather  and  com- 
manded  by  Arthur  Dillon,  his  second  son,  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  King's  army;  he  died  at  St.  Germain  in  1734. 
This  nobleman  added  to  his  illustrious  birth  superior  skill  in  the 
arts  of  war  ;  and  his  exploits  have  been  celebrated  in  the  annals 
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of  France.  He  left  several  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  succeeded 
his  uncle,  Lord  Dillon.  Two  were  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy  and  the  last  was  translated  from  the  Archbishopric  of 
Toulouse  to  that  of  Narbonne. 

The  regiments  of  Burke  and  Dillon  were  engaged  at  the  battle 
of  Cremona,  February,  1702,  in  which  they  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves,  and  contributed  mainly  to  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy.  During  the  reign  of  the  tyrant,  Cromwell,  two 
members  of  the  noble  house  of  Dillon  who  belonged  to  the 
illustrious  Dominican  Order,  suffered  martyrdom.  Father 
Dominic  Dillon,  of  noble  family,  was  still  more  illustrious 
by  his  virtues.  He  was  prior  of  St.  Thomas's,  County  Mayo, 
when  the  Papal  Nuncio,  Rinuccini,  appointed  him  preacher  to 
the  army  of  the  Confederation.  In  this  capacity  he  entered 
Drogheda,  in  Company  with  Father  Richard  Overton,  sub-prior  of 
St.  Dominic's,  Athy.  Both  these  faithful  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  well  knew  the  danger  to  which  they  thus  exposed  them- 
selves ;  but  committing  their  lives  to  Almighty  God  they  fearlessly 
went  forth  on  their  mission.  When  Cromwell  took  Drogheda 
on  the  memorable  10th  of  September,  1649,  Father  Dillon  and 
Father  Overton  were  seized  and  carried  outside  the  town  to 
Cromwell's  camp.  After  fervently  praying  and  commending 
themselves  to  Christ  and  His  Blessed  Mother,  they  were  beheaded. 
A  short  time  after  Father  Dominic  and  Father  Vincent  Gerald 
Dillon,  of  the  same  noble  family,  gained  the  martyr's  palm.  The 
latter  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  of  Athenry, 
and  had  been  Vicar  of  Corpo  Santo,  Lisbon.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Long  Parliament  he  was  in  London,  and  afterwards  continued 
to  be  counsellor  and  confessor  to  the  Catholic  nobles  in  the 
Royalist  army.  On  the  fatal  day  of  Marston  Moor,  July  2nd, 
1644,  Father  Vincent  was  taken  prisoner,  and  after  the  surrender 
of  York  was  confined  in  its  prison,  where  he  died  of  hunger  and 
bad  treatment  in  1651  ;  he  endured  seven  years'  captivity. 
Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of  Roscommon,  was  born  in  1633,  and 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Dillon,  third  Earl  of  Roscommon 
and  Baron  of  Kilkenny  West.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth 
Wentworth,  sister  to  the  infamous  Earl  of  Strafford,  then  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  for  which  reason  the  poet  was  christened 
by  the  name  of  Wentworth.  When  Strafford  returned  to 
England  he  brought  young  Dillon  with  him,  and  placed  the  youth 
at  his  seat  in  Yorkshire  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Hall,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  On  the  impeachment  and  execution  of 
Strafford,  his  nephew  was  sent  to  Caen,  in  Normandy,  to  finish 
his  education  under  the  learned  Boehart.  From  Caen  he  after 
some  time  journeyed  to  Rome,  where  he  busied  himself  assi- 
duously in  the  study  of  antiquities,  and  in  acquiring  the  Italian 
language.  After  the  Restoration  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  was  made  Captain  of  the  Band  of  Pensioners  by  Charles  II. 
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There  he  indulged  in  gaming,  and  fought  many  duels,  but  before 
long  he  was  obliged  to  go  into  Ireland,  owing  to  some  dispute 
with  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  about  his  estate.  In  Dublin  he  was 
looked  upon  as  certainly  the  most  hopeful  young  nobleman  in 
Ireland,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  appointed  Captain  of 
the  Guards.  His  vice  of  gaming  clung  to  him,  and  involved 
him  in  many  duels  and  dangerous  adventures.  One  night  he 
was  attacked  by  three  ruffians,  but  defended  himself  so  well  that 
he  killed  one  of  them ;  a  gentleman  coming  to  his  aid  disarmed 
another,  and  the  third  ran  away.  Roscommon's  ally  turned  out 
to  be  a  disbanded  officer  of  good  family,  but  in  such  poor  circum- 
stances that  he  had  not  clothes  fit  to  appear  at  the  Castle.  How- 
ever, the  grateful  poet  presented  him  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
and  obtaind  that  nobleman's  leave  to  resign  his  commission  in 
favour  of  the  officer,  who  at  once  became  Captain  of  the  Guards, 
and  enjoyed  the  post  till  his  death.  Roscomruon  returned  to 
London,  drawn  thither  by  the  pleasures  of  the  court  and  the 
many  friendships  he  had  made  in  that  city.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  England  Roscommon  was  made  Master  of  the  Horse 
to  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  about  the  same  time  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington.  In  January,  1684, 
he  decided  to  remove  to  Rome,  as  he  foresaw  great  troubles  in 
the  State,  giving  as  his  reason  for  so  doing  that  "  it  was  best  to 
sit  near  the  chimney  when  the  chamber  smoked."  He  died  on 
the  17th  January,  1684,  en  route  to  the  Eternal  City.  A  few 
minutes  before  dissolution  he  repeated  two  lines  from  his  own 
version  of  "  Dies  Irse  " — 

My  God,  my  father,  and  my  friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  the  end  ! 

He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  best  works  are  his 
M  Essay  on  Translated  Verse,"  and  his  "  Translation  of  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry."  His  translation  of  the  "  Dies  Irse  "  is  vigorous, 
and  many  of  his  smaller  pieces,  such  as  his  "  Ode  upon  Solitude," 
.are  full  of  grace.  Pope  says  of  him  in  one  place — 

To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known, 
And  every  author's  merit,  but  his  own.. 

In  another  place  he  gives  him  credit  for  morality  in  an  age  when 
•every  other  poet  was  immoral — 

Unhappy  Dryden  !  in  all  Charles's  days. 
Koscommon  only  boasts  unspotted  lays. 

Dryden  also  says — 

The  Muse's  Kmpirr  i>  iv.Morrd  again, 

In  Charles's  reign,  and  by  Roscommon's  pen  ! 
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BETHLEM. 

Bethlem  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Shannon,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Athlone.  Piers,  in  his  description  of  Westmeath, 
tells  us  that  there  was  a  nunnery  here,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare,, 
which  was  plundered  and  burned  by  the  English  soldiers 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  war  of  the  Confederation. 
The  mother-abbess  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Tuite,  of 
Tuitestown,  near  Mullingar,  but  it  did  not  prevent  the  expulsion 
of  the  religeuse,  or  the  sacrilegious  destruction  of  their  home. 
The  nuns  reassembled  at  Athlone,  under  the  same  mother-abbess, 
and  the  soldiers  who  destroyed  the  convent  were  attacked  by  the 
people  as  they  were  revelling,  and  almost  the  whole  party,  to  the- 
number  of  sixty,  including  the  captain  and  some  of  the  officers, 
were  put  to  death.  One  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
remains  of  the  old  walls  are  the  skeleton  of  a  famous  convent, 
which  for  ages  was  the  quiet  abode  of  ladies  of  birth  and  fortune, 
who  sought  a  home  within  its  cloisters,  to  avoid  the  contami- 
nating influence  of  the  world. 

The  nunnery  was  built  at  an  early  stage  of  the  conflict  between 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Celt  in  Ireland,  and  its  high  walls 
looked  down  on  many  a  fierce  contest,  and  themselves  have  borne- 
many  a  rude  shock.  The  peasantry  of  the  district  have  many 
legends  about  the  old  convent,  and  how  it  was  despoiled  by  the 
English  soldiers. 

AUBURN. 

Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 

Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  labouring  swain. 

r;  The  people  of  Tubberclare  may  justly  boast  of  the  association 
of  the  "  Deserted  Village  "  and  the  genius  of  Goldsmith.  Auburn 
is  a  sound  familiar  to  Irish  ears — there  is  not  an  Irishman  in  or 
out  of  Ireland,  who  has  not  heard  of  it — those  who  have  never 
seen  it  form  something  like  a  dreamy  notion  of  it ;  emigrants 
and  exiles  speak  lovingly  of  it  in  far  off  lands  ;  and  the  wanderer 
who  pines  for  the  old  country,  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  and 
longs  to  lay  his  bones  where  his  father's  have  been,  thinks  of  it 
by  the  Plate  arid  the  Mississippi,  and  prays  God  for  the  advent 
of  that  day  when  the  mariner  hails  from  the  mast-head  the 
storm-beaten  cliffs  of  Erin.  Auburn  !  who  has  not  heard  of 
thee  ]  What  Irish  orator,  for  the  last  seventy  years,  has  not 
emphasised  his  acts  and  periods  with  thy  name,  and  lamented  the 
destruction  of  a  "  bold  peasantry  their  country's  pride."  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  the  immortal  author  of  the  "  Deserted  Village,"  was 
born  on  the  29th  November,  1728,  at  the  hamlet  of  Pallas  or 
Pallasmore,  county  Longford. 


From  Photo.JJ.JjT. 


"The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill." 


From  Photo.   (J.  T.) 
"The  decent  church  that  topped  the  neighbouring  hill." 
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He  sprang  from  a  respectable  but  by  no  means  thrifty  stock. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  with  hereditary  impro- 
vidence, married  when  very  young  and  very  poor,  and  starved 
along  for  several  years  on  a  small  country  curacy,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  his  wife's  friends.  His  whole  income  did  not  exceed 
forty  pounds  a  year — 

And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year. 

He  inhabited  an  old  half  rustic  mansion  that  stood  on  a  rising 
ground  in  a  rough,  lonely  part  of  the  country,  overlooking  a  low 
tract  occasionally  flooded  by  the  river  Inny.  In  this  house 
Goldsmith  was  born,  and  it  was  a  birthplace  worthy  of  a  poet, 
for  by  all  accouuts  it  was  haunted  ground.  A  tradition  handed 
down  among  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  states  that  in  after 
years,  the  house  remaining  for  some  time  untenanted,  went  to 
decay,  the  roof  fell  in,  and  it  became  so  lonely  and  forlorn  as  to 
be  a  resort  for  the  "  good  people  "  or  "  fairies,"  who  are  supposed 
to  delight  in  old,  crazy,  deserted  mansions  for  their  midnight 
revels.  All  attempts  to  repair  it  were  in  vain  ;  the  fairies 
battled  stoutly  to  maintain  possession.  A  huge  misshaped 
hobgoblin  used  to  bestride  the  house  every  evening  with  an 
immense  pair  of  jack-boots,  which  in  his  efforts  at  hard  riding, 
he  would  thrust  through  the  roof,  kicking  to  pieces  all  the  work 
of  the  preceding  day.  The  house  was  therefore  left  to  its  fate 
and  went  to  ruin.  Such  is  the  popular  tradition  about  Oliver's 
birthplace.  About  two  years  after  his  birth  a  change  came  over 
the  circumstances  of  his  father.  By  the  death  of  his  wife's  uncle 
he  succeeded  to  the  rectory  of  Kilkenny  West,  and  abandoning 
the  old  goblin  mansion  he  removed  to  Lissoy,  where  he 
occupied  a  farm  of  seventy  acres,  situated  on  the  skirt  of  the 
Deserted  Village.  This  was  the  scene  of  Goldsmith's  boyhood, 
the  little  world  whence  he  drew  many  of  those  pictures^  rural 
and  domestic,  whimsical  and  touching,  which  abound  through 
his  works  and  which  appeal  so  eloquently  both  to  the  fancy  and 
the  heart.  Oliver's  education  began  when  he  was  about  three 
years  old,  that  is  to  say,  he  was  gathered  under  the  \vings  of  one 
of  those  good  old  motherly  dames  found  in  every  village,  v;ho 
gather  together  the  whole  brood  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
teach  them  their  letters  and  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way. 
Delap,  for  that  was  her  name,  flourished  in  that  way  for  over 
half  a  century,  and  it  was  the  pride  and  boast  of  her  declining 
days  when  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  that  she  was  the  first  that 
had  put  a  book  into  Goldsmith's  hands.  At  six  years  of  age  he 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  village  schoolmaster  ;  one  Thomas 
(or  as  he  was  commonly  and  irreverently  named,  Paddy),  Byrne, 
a  capital  tutor  for  a  poet.  He  had  been  educated  for  a  peda- 
gogue, but  had  enlisted  in  the  army,  served  abroad  during  Queen 
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Anne's  time,  and  risen  to  the  rank  of  quartermaster  of  a  regiment 
in  Spain.  At  the  return  of  peace,  having  no  longer  exercise  for 
the  sword,  he  resumed  the  ferule,  and  drilled  the  urchin  populace 
of  Lissoy.  Goldsmith  is  supposed  to  have  had  him  and  his  school 
in  view  in  the  following  sketch  in  his  "  Deserted  Village :  "• 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way 
With  blossom'd  furze  unprofitably  gay, 
There  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule 
The  village  njaster  taught  his  little  school ; 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disaster  in  his  morning  face. 

Paddy  Byrne  was  fond  of  talking  of  his  vagabond  wanderings  in 
foreign  lands,  and  had  brought  with  him  from  the  wars  a  world 
of  campaigning  stories,  of  which  he  was  generally  the  hero,  and 
which  he  would  deal  forth  to  his  wondering  scholars  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  teaching  them  their  lessons.  Those  travellers' 
tales  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  vivid  imagination  of  Gold- 
smith, and  awakened  an  unconquerable  passion  for  wandering 
and  seeking  adventures.  Byrne  was,  moreover,  of  a  romantic 
vein  and  exceedingly  superstitious.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  all 
the  fairy  legends  that  existed  in  Ireland  at  that  time,  all  which 
he  professed  implicitly  to  believe.  Under  his  tuition  Goldsmith 
soon  became  almost  as  great  a  proficient  in  fairy  lore.  From 
this  branch  of  good-for-nothing  knowledge  his  studies,  by  an 
easy  transition,  extended  to  the  histories  of  robbers,  pirates, 
smugglers,  and  the  whole  race  of  rogues  and  rapparees.  Every- 
thing, in  short,  that  savoured  of  romance,  fable,  and  adventure 
was  congenial  to  his  poetic  mind,  and  took  instant  root  there. 
At  an  early  age  Oliver  was  sent  to  a  school  near  Edge  worths- 
town,  and  an  amusing  incident  is  related  as  having  occurred 
in  his  journey  homeward  from  that  town.  His  father's  house 
in  Lissoy  was  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  road  lay  through 
a  rough  country  almost  impassable  for  carriages.  Goldsmith 
procured  a  horse  for  the  journey,  and  a  friend  furnished  him  with 
a  guinea  for  travelling  expenses.  He  was  but  a  stripling  of 
sixteen,  and  tieing  thus  suddenly  mounted  on  horseback  with 
money  in  his  pocket,  he  determined  to  play  the  man  and  to 
spend  his  money  in  independent-traveller  style.  Accordingly, 
instead  of  pushing  directly  for  home,  he  halted  for  the  night  at 
the  little  town  of  Ardagh,  and  accosting  the  first  person  he  met 
inquired  with  somewhat  of  a  confidential  air  for  the  best  house  in 
the  place.  Unluckily  the  person  he  accosted  was  one  Kelly,  a 
notorious  wag,  who  was  quartered  near  the  family  of  one  Mr. 
Fetherstone,  a  gentleman  of  fortune.  Amused  with  the  self- 
consequence  of  the  stripling,  and  willing  to  play  off  a  practical 
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joke  at  his  expense,  he  directed  him  to  what  was  literally  the 
"  best  house  in  the  place,"  namely,  the  family  mansion  of  Mr. 
Fetherstone.  Goldsmith  accordingly  rode  up  bo  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  an  inn,  ordered  his  horse  to  be  taken  to  the  stable, 
walked  into  the  parlour,  seated  himself  by  the  fire,  and  demanded 
what  he  could  have  for  supper. 

His  eccentric  freaks  during  the  night  in  after  years  supplied 
him  with  materials  for  his  famous  comedy,  "She  Stoops  to 
Conquer  ;  or  the  Mistakes  of  a  Night " — a  play  which  still  retains 
its  place  on  the  stage.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  drinking 
song  as  sung  by  Tony  Lumpkins  was  written  before  the  comedy, 
and  that  it  was  frequently  sung  by  the  poet  at  convivial 
gatherings,  particularly  at  the  little  alehouse  in  Auburn.  One  of 
his  boon  companions  was  Robert  Bryanston.  Washington 
Irving,  in  his  "  Life  of  Goldsmith,"  says  Bryanston  resided  at 
Ballymulvey,  but  this  •  is  a  mistake,  as  the  writer  was  informed 
that  he  was  a  shopkeeper  in  Ballymahon. 

THE  THREE  JOLLY  PIGEONS. 

Let  schoolmasters  pu/zle  their  brain 

With  grammar,  and  nonsense,  and  learning, 
Good  liquor,  I  stoutly  maintain, 

Gives  genius  a  better  discerning. 
Let  them  brag  of  their  heathenish  gods, 

Their  Lethes,  their  Styxes,  and  Stygians — 
Their  quis  and  their  quos,  and  their  quods — 

They're  all  but  a  parcel  of  pigeons. 
Torodde,  &c. 

Then  come,  put  the  jorum  about. 

And  let  us  be  merry  and  clever ; 
Our  hearts  and  our  liquors  are  stout — 

Here's  the  three  jolly  pigeons  for  ever. 
Let  some  cry  woodcock  or  hare, 

Your  buzzards,  your  ducks,  and  your  widgeons  ; 
But  of  all  the  birds  in  the  air,  f 

Here's  a  health  to  the  three  jolly  pigeons  ! 

In  February,  1745,  Goldsmith  entered  Trinity  College  as  a 
Sizar,  his  father's  means  not  allowing  him  any  higher  position ; 
in  1747  his  father  died,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  very  lowest 
state  of  poverty.  In  1749  he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  For  two  years  after  this  he  .passed  a  lounging  life, 
spending  part  of  his  time  at  his  uncle's  and  part  with  his  elder 
brother,  Henry,  who  was  living  in  the  old  house  at  Lissoy.  In 
1754  he  started  for  the  Continent,  and  arrived  at  Leyden.  For 
a  year  he  continued  his  studies  at  Leyden  under  very  depressing 
circumstances,  after  .which  he  started  for  a  tour  through  Europe 
on  foot. 

This  occupied  him  nearly  two  years    during  which  he   saw 
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much  of  cities  and  men.  At  Padua,  where  he  remained  some 
months,  he  received  his  medical  degree.  In  1756  he  arrived  in 
England,  and  for  nearly  three  years  lived  in  gloom  and  misery. 
It  is  said  that  during  the  period  named  he  was  occasionally  a 
strolling  player  and  an  usher  in  a  country  school,  and  a  corrector 
of  the  press,  in  the  printing  establishment  of  Richardson,  author 
of  "Clarissa  Harlowe."  In  1757  he  was  engaged  by  Griffith, 
proprietor  of  the  Monthly  Review,  to  write  criticisms  for  that 
publication.  For  this  he  was  to  receive  a  small  salary  and  board 
in  the  house  of  the  publisher.  At  the  end  of  seven  months  a 
quarrel  between  author  and  publisher  occurred.  Griffith  charged 
Goldsmith  with  being  proud  and  indolent.  Goldsmith  declared 
that  he  had  been  half  starved,  treated  uncivilly,  and  had  his 
writings  mutilated  and  falsified.  In  1760  his  "Citizen  of  the 
World,"  or  "  Letters  of  a  Chinese  Philosopher  Residing  in 
London,"  appeared  in  the  Public  Ledger,  which  ably  exposed 
the  evils  of  society,  particularly  in  the  "  Modern  Babylon."  In 
1776  his  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  was  given  to  the  world,  and  in 
less  than  six  months  three  editions  of  it  had  been  sold  off.  In 
this  year,  too  he  commenced  to  work  at  his  comedy,  "  The  Good- 
natured  Man."  In  1769  he  wrote  a  history  of  Rome,  and  in  the 
same  year  appeared  his  great  works,  "  The  History  of  the  Earth  " 
and  "Animated  Nature."  On  the  20th  of  May,  1770,  appeared 
his  "  Deserted  Village,"  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  pathetic 
poems  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language.  In  1764  the  great 
poem,  "  The  Traveller, "  and  it  was  the  first  of  his  effusions  to 
which  he  attached  his  name.  Johnson  declared  that  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  anything  to  equal  it  since  the  days  of  Pope.  In 
March,  1773,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  appeared,  and  was 
successful,  even  beyond  the  expectations  of  Johnson  and  his 
truest  friends.  Early  in  the  year  1774  his  health  began  to  fail, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  April,  1774,  he  expired.  Gold- 
smith was  interred  in  the  burying  ground  of  the  Temple  Church. 
The  following  is  the  epitaph  as  it  stands  inscribed  on  a  white 
marble  tablet  beneath  his  bust  in  Westminster  Abbey  : — 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH, 

Poet,  Naturalist,  and  Historian, 

Who  left  scarcely  any  style  of  writing 

Untouched. 
And  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn, 

Of  all  the  passions, 
Whether  smiles  were  to  be  moved 

Or  tears. 

A  powerful,  yet  gentle  master, 

In  genius,  sublime,  vivid,  versatile  ; 

In  style,  elevated,  clear,  elegant, 

The  love  of  companions, 

The  fidelity  of  friends, 

And  the  veneration  of  readers, 

Have  by  this  monument  honoured  his  memory. 


"The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool." 


From  Photo.   (J.  T.) 


From  Photo  (J.T). 

"There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  'list-lose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose." 


To  face  page  i«8 
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He  was  horn  in  Ireland, 

At  a  place  called  Pallas, 

In  the  parish  of  Forgney,  County  of  Longford, 

On  the  29th  November,  1728. 

Educated  at  the  University  of  Dublin, 

And  died  in  London, 

4th  April,  1774. 

The  following  is  Washington  Irving's  description  of  Lissoyj 
.and  the  identity  of  Auburn,  as  the  "  Deserted  Village  :  " — 

About  three  miles  from  Ballymahon,  a  very  central  town  in  Ireland,  is 
the  mansion  and  village  of  Auburn,  so  called  by  their  present  possessor, 
•Captain  Hogan.  Through  the  taste  and  improvements  of  this  gentleman, 
it  is  now  a  beautiful  spot,  although  fifteen  years  since  it  presented  a  very 
bare  and  uupoetic  aspect.  This,  however,  was  owing  to  a  cause  which 
serves  strongly  to  corroborate  the  assertion  that  Goldsmith  had  this  scene 
in  view  when  he  wrote  his  poem  on  the  "  Deserted  Village."  The  then 
possessor,  General  Napier,  turned  all  his  tenants  out  of  their  farms  that  he 
might  enclose  them  in  his  own  private  demesne.  Littleton,  the  mansion  of 
the  General,  stands  not  far  off,  a  complete  emblem  of  the  desolating  spirit 
lamented  by  the  poet,  dilapidated  and  converted  into  a  barrack.  The  chief 
object  of  attraction  is  Lissoy,  once  the  parsonage  house  of  Henry  Goldsmith, 
the  brother  to  whom  the  poet  dedicated  his  ''Traveller,"  and  who  is  repre- 
sented as  the  village  pastor, 

"  Passing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year." 

When  I  was  in  the  country  the  lower  chamber  was  inhabited  by  pigs  and 
sheep,  and  the  drawing-room  by  goats.  Captain  Hogan,  however,  has,  I 
believe,  got  it  since  into  his  possession,  and  has,  of  course,  improved  its 
condition.  Though  at  first  strongly  inclined  to  dispute  the  identity  of 
Auburn,  Li&soy  house  overcame  my  scruples.  As  I  clambered  over  the 
rotten  gate  and  crossed  the  grass-grown  lawn  or  court,  the  tide  of  associa- 
tions became  too  strong  for  casuistry ;  here  the  poet  dwelt  and  wrote,  and 
here  his  thoughts  fondly  recurred  when  composing  his  ''Traveller"  in  a 
foreign  land.  Yonder  was  the  decent  church  that  literally  "  topped  the 
neighbouring  hill."  Before  me  lay  the  little  hill  of  Knockrue,  on  which  he 
declares  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  would  rather  sit  with  a  book  in  hand  than 
mingle  in  the  proudest  assemblies  ;  and,  above  all,  startlingly  true,  beneath 
my  feet  was  "yonder  copse  where  once  the  garden  smiled,  and  still  where 
many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild."  A  painting  from  life  could  not  be 
more  exact.  The  stubborn  currant-bush  lifts  its  head  above  the  rank  grass, 
and  the  proud  hollyhock  where  its  sisters  of  the  flower-knot  are  no  more. 
In  the  middle  of  the  village  stands  the  old  "  hawthorn  tree"  built  up  with 
masonry,  to  distinguish  and  preserve  it.  It  is  old  and  stunted,  and  suffers 
much  from  the  depredations  of  post-chaise  travellers  who  generally  stop  to 
procure  a  twig  ;  opposite  to  it  is  the  village  ale-house,  over  the  door  of 
which  swings  the  "  Three  Jolly  Pigeons." 

Sweet  Auburn  is  sadly  altered  since  Washington  Irving  wrote 
the  biography  of  Goldsmith  forty  years  ago.  Not  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  old  hawthorn  bush  is  to  be  seen ;  it  has  long  since 
been  cut  up,  root  and  branch,  in  furnishing  relics  to  literary 
pilgrims.  The  village  has  also  disappeared,  like  many  of  the 
great  Eastern  cities  of  antiquity.  The  ruins  of  the  old  ale-house 
stand  at  the  cross-roads  of  Cannistown  forlorn  and  neglected. 
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The  joyous  laugh  and  jocund  song  are  silenced  for  ever  within 
its  abandoned  walls,  like  the  sturdy  sons  of  toil  who  fre- 
quented it. 

Low  lies  that  -house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspired, 
Where  gray-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired. 

The  old  hill  of  Knockarue  is  gradually  disappearing  to  repair  the 
public  roads  in  the  district,  which  is  a  scandal  and  an  outrage 
on  the  little  historic  fort  so  endeared  to  the  lovers  of  poetry. 
The  supply  of  the  "  never  failing  brook  "  is  as  abundant  as  ever, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  once  "  busy  mill,"  are  pointed  out  to  the 
tourist,  silent  and  neglected.  To  make  place  for  the  idols  of 
the  grabber  and  exterminator — cattle  and  sheep — tyrants  depo- 
pulated this  beautiful  locality,  destroyed  agriculture,  and  drove 
to  foreign  lands,  the  poorhouse,  and  the  grave,  ' '  a  bold  peasantry, 
their  country's  pride."  On  the  Ballymahon  road,  which  keeps 
along  the  shores  of  Lough  Ree,  are  the  hamlets  of  Lissewoolen, 
Bally keeran ;  and  at  four  and  a  half  miles  is  Waterston,  the 
seat  of  Harris  Temple,  a  little  beyond  which  is  the  pretty 
village  of  Glasson.  The  whole  extent  of  the  shores  of  this  branch 
of  Lough  Ree  is  interesting,  and  particularly  about  Killymore  and 
Portlick,  where  are  a  church,  various  villas,  and  several  ruined 
castles.  In  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  parish  it  is  recorded 
that  in  1704  the  Rev.  John  Cormack,  "Popish  Priest,"  was 
registered  at  Mullingar  for  the  parish  of  Kilkenny  "West  and 
Noughaval.  He  was  ordained  at  Kilkenny  in  1685  by  Dr. 
Phelan,  Bishop  of  Ossory ;  lived  at  Kilinfaghny  the  year  of  the 
registration,  was  then  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  for  his 
sureties,  in  accordance  with  the  penal  statute,  Robert  Mulleady, 
of  Creggy,  and  Robert  Dillon,  of  Ballymacallen.  The  Rev. 
James  Dillon  succeeded.  This  pastor  was  born  in  the  parish,  and 
officiated  under  his  predecessor.  He  suffered  much  in  the  days  of 
persecution  ;  and  oftentimes  on  Sunday  morning  celebrated  Mass 
in  the  fields  of  Tubberclare  and  Corafin.  There  is  a  hill  still 
called  Cruckawn  Soggarth,  the  Priest's  Hill,  where  the  holy 
sacrifice  was  offered  up  at  the  break  of  day  in  the  gloomy  days 
of  the  last  century.  In  1780  we  find  the  Rev.  Daniel  Mulleady, 
pastor  of  Drumraney,  Noughaval,  Kilkenny  West,  and  Bunowen. 
On  the  15th  April,  1790,  the  union  of  Kilkenny  West  and 
Drumraney  was  dissolved,  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  Colm  or  Pidgeon, 
was  appointed  pastor  of  the  former.  On  the  17th  July,  1792,  the 
Rev.  Father  Pidgeon  was  removed  from  the  parish,  and  the  Rev. 
Michael  M'Cormick,  pastor  of  Moyvore,  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  This  priest  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  and  had 
studied  in  France.  He  died  in  1827  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was 
buried  in  Piercetown,  near  Moyvore.  The  Very  Rev.  John 
Kearney  succeeded.  This  distinguished  man  was  a  native  of 
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Bally  more,  studied  at  Navan  and  Maynooth,  and  was  ordained 
about  the  year  1817.  He  officiated  as  curate  in  Trim,  and  in 
this  capacity  successfully  resisted  the  shameless  attempt  to 
proselytise  the  unfortunate  prisoners  in  the  jail.  A  number  of 
Protestant  tracts  were  distributed  therein  by  the  authorities,  but 
Father  Kearney  courageously  went  from  cell  to  cell,  gathered 
together  all  he  could  find  and  indignantly  threw  them  outside.  This 
act  of  his  created  great  sensation  at  the  time,  and  elicited  loud  and 
threatening  exclamations  from  the  bigots,  but  he  was  fearless  and 
unflinching.  In  all  political  efforts  made  to  raise  up  Ireland, 
Father  Kearney  took  an  able  and  conspicuous  part.  He  was  one 
of  a  noble  band  to  whom  posterity  will  yet  do  justice  for  his 
praiseworthy  and  patriotic  efforts  to  secure  homes  for  the  Irish 
people  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers.  The  speeches,  writings, 
and  valuable  services  of  Father  Kearney  on  the  tenant  question 
are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  He  departed  this  life 
011  the  17th  December,  1861,  universally  regretted,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  Tubberclare.  Over  his  grave  there  is  a 
beautiful  and  costly  mural  monument,  on  which  the  following  is 
inscribed  : — 

( )f  your  charity, 

Pray  for  the  soul*of  the 

Very  llev.  John  Kearney,  P.P.,  and  V.F. 

Who  departed  this  life  on  the 

17th  December,  1861, 

In  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  and  the  37th  of  his 
Incumbency  as  Parish  Priest  of  the 

United  Parishes  of 

Kilkenny  West,  Bunowen,  and  Noughaval. 
His  mortal  remains  lie  interred 

near  here  beneath,  and  the 
parishioners,  joined  by  a  few  personal  friends, 

Erected  this  monument  as  a 
Tribute  to  his  brilliant  talents  and 

Distinguished  virtues,  &c. 
More  especially  the  untiring  zeal  with  which 

He  laboured  amongst  them 
For  so  many  years  as  a  true  minister  of  Christ 
and  dispenser  of  the  mysteries  of  God. 
R.I.P. 

During  the  stormy  days  of  the  Land  League  the  men  of 
Tubberclare,  under  the  leadership  of  Father  Murray,  the  then 
P.P.,  played  an  honourable  and  distinguished  part. 


DRUMRANEY  AND  TANG. 

Drumraney  is  situated  in  the  Barony  of  Kilkenny  West, 
fifteen  miles  west  of  Mullingar.  Its  ancient  name  was  Drumrath 
or  Druimratha,  which  means  the  Church  of  the  Fort.  Drura- 
raney,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  patrimony  of  the  Dillon  family, 

L 
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and  it  is  related  that  Sir  Henry  Dillon  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  erected  a  church  here,  and  that  it  was  liberally  endowed 
by  the  family  of  the  founder.  The  venerable  edifice  was  torn 
down  at  the  Reformation,  and  a  Protestant  place  of  worship 
erected  on  its  site.  The  monastery  of  Drumraney  was  founded 
in  honour  of  St.  Enan  or  Henan  some  time  in  the  sixth  century. 
St.  Enan  was  a  holy  hermit  who  lived  here,  and  so  remarkable 
was  he  for  austerity  of  life,  that  when  St.  Aidius  visited  him  he 
had  nothing  to  refresh  him  with  unless  herbs  and  water.  (The 
Martyrology  of  Donegal  commemorates  a  St.  Aenghas,  Bishop  of 
Drumratha  or  Drumraney,  at  the  1 8th  February).  The  precise 
year  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  his  festivals  are  marked  in  the 
Martyrology  of  Tallaght,  August  the  19th  and  the  18th 
September ;  I  may  add,  too,  that  his  holy  well  is  still  pointed 
out  near  the  churchyard  of  Drumraney,  and  his  memory,  even 
after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  is  still  reverenced  by  the  faithful 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood.  In  olden  times,  stations  used 
to  be  performed  at  St.  Enan's  Well  in  honour  of  its  patron  saint. 
On  the  vigil  of  the  festival,  pilgrimages  to  holy  wells  were  once  a 
very  cherished  and  a  very  popular  devotion  amongst  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland.  In  an  ancient  Life  of  St.  Columbkill,  preserved  in  the 
Leabhar  Breac,  it  is  remarked  of  him  that  he  blessed  three 
hundred  miraculous  crosses.  He  blessed  three  hundred  wells, 
which  were  constant.  In  this  parish  was  situated  the  celebrated 
Bruighean-da-Choga,  one  of  the  six  great  hostels  of  Ireland  in 
ancient  times.  The  old  fort  of  the  Bruaghean,  or  Bruden,  can 
still  be  traced.  In  the  year  A.D.  30,  it  was  the  scene  of  a 
great  tragedy,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  a  sudden  attack,  Cormac 
Conlomgeas,  son  of  Conor  MacNessa,  King  of  Ulster,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  champions  of  his  time,  was  killed.  This  incident 
forms  the  theme  of  one  of  our  most  ancient  tales,  the  MS.  of 
which  is  preserved  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Noughaval  or  Tang  Parish,  which  is  united  to  Drumraney,  is 
situated  partly  in  the  barony  of  Abbey  Shrule,  county  of 
Longford,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Kilkenny  West,  county  of  West- 
meath.  The  old  church  measures  fifty-three  feet  by  twenty-three 
feet.  The  Abbey  of  Ardnacranna,  in  this  parish,  was  torn  down. 
The  chapel  of  Templeavally,  now  Clonkeen,  measures  thirty-three 
feet  by  eighteen  feet.  Here  (inter  alias)  sleeps  Rev.  Christopher 
Banon,  P.P.,  of  Rathconrath.  In  the  present  chapel  of  Nough- 
aval, there  is  a  monumentto  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Shanly,  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo. 

Infra  jacet  corpus 

Reverend!  Patricii  Shanly, 

qui  obit  tertio  Calendarum, 

Aprilis,  A.D.  1846. 
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ARDNACRANNY. 

The  monastery  of  Ardnacranny,  in  the  parish  of  Tang,  was 
founded  in  the  fourteenth  century  for  Carmelites  or  White 
Friars,  by  Robert  Dillon,  Lord  of  Drumraney.  It  was  situated 
in  the  Dillon  country  now  the  barony  of  Kilkenny  West,  and 
had  for  its  patrons  the  princely  houses  of  Drumraney  and 
Drummoney.  The  memory  of  this  abbey  has  almost  departed. 
It  is  still  indeed  remembered  in  the  traditions  of  the  faithful 
people,  but  the  vandalism  of  the  Reformation  has  swept  away 
its  records  and  completely  obliterated  its  history.  At  the  con- 
liscation  of  the  church  property  by  Henry  VIII.,  a  temporary 
lease  of  this  monastery,  with  sundry  others,  was  granted  to  James 
Dillon,  of  Drummoney  (Archdall's  Lodge),  who,  in  consequence 
of  the  protection  lie  afforded  to  the  clergy,  and  his  continuing 
them  in  the  possession  of  their  abbey,  lands,  and  church  property, 
was  nicknamed  by  the  Reformation  gentry,  "  The  Prior."  On 
the  20th  of  March,  1546,  this  monastery,  with  all  its  estates,  was 
granted  (Calendar  of  the  Patent  Rolls,  p.  122)  by  Henry  VIII., 
to  Sir  Robert  Dillon,  the  Attorney-General,  for  a  fine  of 
£33  13s.  4d.,  to  hold  for  ever,  by  Knight's  service;  this  is  but 
the  tenth  part  of  the  Knight's  fees,  as  scutage  runs,  at  a  rent  of 
lOd.  Sir  Lucas  Dillon  (Archdall's  Lodge),  son  to  Sir  Robert, 
who  was  Attorney -General  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  got  a  confirma- 
tory grant  of  the  said  lands  with  all  their  appurtenances  and 
hereditaments. 

In  the  Martyrology  of  Tallaght  we  find  the  Festival  of  St. 
Col  man  MacBaithon  of  Drumrath  marked  at  the  9th  August 
and  that  of  St.  Maolruain  of  Drumrath  marked  March  the  6th. 

The  Four  Masters  contain  the  following  notice  of  Drum- 
raney :  — 

788 — Flaitgheal,  Abbot  of  Drumrath,  died.  946 — An  army  was  led  by 
the  foreigners  (Danes)  over  Drumrath,  and  they  burned  the  oratory  and  150 
persons  within  it.  1016 — Ceallach  (Kelly)  O'Maolmie,  Airchinneach,  of 
Drumrath,  died. 

FATHER  DILLON  AND  THE  PRIEST-HUNTERS. 

Early  in  the  last  century  Mass  used  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
open  air  in  many  parts  of  Drumraney  parish,  and  particularly  at 
Kilininy,  and  a  retired  spot  known  as  "foggy  hollow."  At 
length  the  Catholics  became  possessed  of  a  thatched  house  which 
they  converted  into  a  chapel,  and  which  was  used  as  such  for 
many  years.  To  remove  Catholic  worship  from  the  close 
proximity  of  a  neighbouring  mansion,  a  site  'was  granted  on 
which  a  chapel  was  erected,  which  in  time  made  way  for  the 
present  truly  handsome  church,  erected  in  1857,  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Guinan.  There  are  many  traditions  in  the  neighbourhood 
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relative  to  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  faithful  priests  who 
clung  to  the  people  and  bade  defiance  to  the  penal  statutes  of 
William  and  Anne  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
one  of  which  I  remember  well,  and  is  as  follows  :  — 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1697,  the  Rev.  T.  Dillon  returned  to 
Ireland  from  France,  where  he  had  been  educated  and  ordained.  The  Rev. 
gentleman  was  a  scion  of  the  princely  houses  of  Drumraney  and  Donimony, 
and  his  arrival  in  the  country  was  eagerly  watched  for  by  the  faithful  people 
who  appreciated  so  much  the  services  of  the  devoted  Soggarth  Aroon.  At 
the  period  mentioned  there  were  some  people  residing  in  the  locality  who 
obtained  grants  of  land,  the  property  of  the  old  Catholic  nobility,  from  whom 
it  was  wrested  by  the  confiscators  of  Elizabeth  and  the  defective  titles  of 
Stratford,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  they  looked  on  their  Catholic  neighbours 
who  were  despoiled  and  plundered,  with  aversion  and  disdain,  particularly 
the  banned  priests.  On  the  news  spreading  that  Father  Dillon  was  in  their 
midst  preaching  the  gospel,  the  priest-hunters  were  up  and  doing,  and  plans 
were  formed  to  arrest  the  devoted  priest  whose  services  were  a  labour  of  love 
and  Christian  charity  to  the  poor  and  lowly.  One  night  in  August  the  pro- 
scribed friar,  who  was  concealed  in  the  house  of  a  farmer  near  the  "  busy 
mill,"  received  a  message  to  attend  a  poor  man  who  was  dying  at  Ardna- 
cranny.  Father  Dillon  obeyed  the  summons,  and  having;  commended  himself 
to  the  protection  of  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  accompanied  by  a  faithful 
guide,  he  started  to  afford  the  consolation  of  religion  to  the  d}ring  man.  He 
reached  the  cabin  in  safety,  and  having  adminstered  the  last  sacrament  to 
the  penitent,  was  returning  to  his  kind  host  in  fancied  security,  chanting  in 
a  low  tone  a  hymn  to  the  Mother  of  God,  little  dreaming  that  the  priest- 
hunters  and  their  blood  hounds  were  on  the  scent — 

Now  all  you  demons  that  delight  in  blood  - 
Ye  spirit-stirring  gents — whose  part  it  is 
To  fan  hate's  embers  when  they  smoulder — now 
Hover  about  me  ;  wave  your  burning  pinions 
Till  you  shake  flame  into  my  most  inmost  soul — 
And  let  pale  Memory's  hand  mark  but  one  point 
In  the  wide  circle  of  past  time — and  that 
Will  goad  me  to  the  task. 

The  night  was  unusually  fine  and  bright,  and  at  intervals  the  wind  sighed 
softly  and  mournfully  on  high,  and  the  wild  and  dreary  shriek  of  the  water 
fowl  were  the  only  sounds  of  animated  nature  that  smote  the  ear  in  that 
midnight  desolation.  The  whole  scene  and  the  hour  were  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  mysterious  and  wild.  He  was  in  the  act  of 
ascending  a  slight  acclivity  covered  with  furze  bushes,  through  which  the 
pathway  winded,  when  a  heavy  panting  and  a  sound  of  footsteps  in  rapid 
pursuit  alarmed  and  made  him  turn  round.  He  beheld  in  the  clear  moon- 
light, not  more  than  a  few  perches  from  where  he  stood,  the  figure  of  his 
enemy  in  the  act  of  rushing  upon  him,  while  the  pantings  of  his  weariness 
were  mingled  with  a  horrible  half- suppressed  laugh  of  ecstatic  exultation. 
The  light  shone  full  upon  his  countenance ;  his  eyes  were  distended  and 
protruding  to  an  unnatural  degree,  and  the  thick  lips  were  dragged  back  to 
a  ghastly  smile  so  as  to  expose  the  teeth  which  were  fast  clenched,  half  in 
rage  and  half  in  triumph.  "Dog  of  a  priest,"  he  exclaimed,  -"I  have  dis- 
covered you  at  last,  you  have  returned  to  preach  sedition  and  murder  against 
the  king's  loyal  subjects  ;  yield  in  the  king's  name  ;  you  are  my  prisoner,  and 
I  claim  the  reward  for  your  apprehension.  If  you  run  away  I  shall  slip  the 
blood-hound  and  allow  it  to  tear  you  to  pieces.  It  is  all  one  how  traitors  are 
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done  away  with."  The  sight  of  the  odious  informer  and  priest-hunter 
terrified  the  poor  friar,  but  it  was  only  momentarily.  Crossing  himself 
devoutly,  and  placing  his  confidence  in  Him  who  succours  the  unprotected, 
he  fled  in  the  direction  of  his  kind  protector.  The  house  lay  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  spot,  and  the  heart  of  the  priest  rejoiced  when 
he  saw  light  flickering  in  the  window  of  the  cottage  and  that  zealous  and 
courageous  friends  were  astir,  friends  who  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  in  his  defence.  His  pursuer  was  so  close  upon  his  track  that  he  some- 
times felt  his  fingers  upon  his  shoulders,  but  the  slight  touch  operated  with 
an  electrical  influence  upon  him,  infusing  new  and  sudden  vigour  into  his 
limbs,  and  enabling  him  for  a  moment  to  place  a  wider  distance  than  before 
between  his  enemy  and  himself. 

Fortunately  for  the  pursued  the  blood-hound  got  entangled  in  a  brake  of 
briars,  and  its  howls  to  extricate  itself  reverberated  over  the  surrounding 
country,  and  rousing  the  sleeping  inhabitants  of  the  district  and  warned 
them  that  the  minions  of  hell  were  at  work.  Both  now  made  a  des- 
perate effort — the  friar  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  succour — his  enemy 
maddened  by  the  apprehension  of  losing  this  single  chance  of  vengeance 
and  blood  money.  What  a  critical  moment  for  Father  Dillon,  should 
the  blood-hound  free  itself  he  would  be  seized  in  a  few  moments  and 
in  the  clutches  of  his  remorseless  foe,  who  knew  no  mercy  but  to 
earn  the  Government  reward.  Putting  therefore  to  its  extremest  trial 
his  strength  and  swiftness,  he  closed  on  the  priest  and  fastened  his 
brawny  fists  in  his  throat  and  endeavoured  to  drag  him  to  the  ground. 
At  this  momentous  juncture  the  report  of  firearms  were  heard,  and 
the  priest-hunter  with  a  bitter  yell  made  a  bound  and  fell  to  the  earth  to 
rise  no  more — a  bullet  penetrated  the  heart  that  knew  no  mercy,  and  that 
was  dead  alike  to  truth,  honour,  and  manhood.  Father  Dillon's  escape  is 
Ciisily  explained — the  good-natured  farmer  with  whom  he  was  living  waited 
up  for  his  return,  and  on  hearing  the  baying  of  the  dread  blood-hound  he 
knew  mischief  was  abroad,  so  arming  himself  and  collecting  a  few  staunch 
friends  together  they  went  to  the  aid  of  the  pursued  priest,  and  were  up  in 
time  to  his  rescue.  I  may  mention  that  when  the  priest-hunter  was  removed 
the  blood-hound  was  despatched.  The  escape  of  Father  Dillon  struck  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  persecutors,  and  for  years  after  the  incident  related, 
the  rev.  gentleman  ministered  the  consolations  of  religion  to  his  faithful 
flock  unmolested,  free  from  the  prying  eyes  and  ears  of  blood-thirsty 
informers. 

PASTORS  OP  DRUMRANEY. 

In  1690  the  Rev.  James  Dillon  was  presented  by  King  James 
to  the  vicarage  of  Drumraney.  In  1704  the  Rev.  James  Dal  ton 
was  registered  as  pastor  of  Drumraney ;  the  Rev.  J.  Kennedy 
succeeded.  The  year  of  his  death  and  place  of  interment  are 
unknown.  The  Very  Rev.  Daniel  Mulleady  succeeded.  This 
distinguished  pastor  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood,  graduated 
at  first  in  the  medical  department,  and  subsequently  in  the 
theological,  he  was  therefore  both  a  priest  and  a  doctor,  and 
was  held  in  double  respect,  inasmuch  as  he  was  instrumental  in 
alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  At  first  he  was  curate  in 
the  parish,  then  pastor,  and  subsequently  Vicar  Forane  and 
master  of  ceremonies.  On  the  5th  of  April,  1790,  he  was 
appointed  P.P.  of  Ballymore  and  Killare  and  administrator  of 
Druinraney,  and  on  the  22nd  of  July  in  the  same  year  he  was 
made  Vicar-General  of  the  deaneries  of  Ballymore  and 
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Frankford.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  October,  1805,  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  regretted  by  all,  and  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the 
Inny  in  the  graveyard  of  Shrule.  Over  his  remains  a  monument 
has  been  placed  with  the  following  inscription : — 

May  never-ending  glory  be 

the  attendant  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Mulleady's  soul. 
He  has  been  Rector  for  many 

years  of  the  Parishes  of 

Ballymore,  Drumraney,  Noughvill,  and  Killare ; 
likewise  Vicar- General  of  the 

Diocese  of  Meath. 
He  departed  this  life  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1805. 

Aged  65  years. 

This  monument  was  erected  by  his 

sister  to  perpetuate  his  to  be 

lamented  memory. 

After  the  death  of  Father  Mulleady  the  union  of  Ballymore  and 
Drumraney  was  dissolved,  and  on  the  16th  of  October,  1805,  the 
Rev.  James  Fagan  was  appointed  parish  priest  of  Drumraney, 
and  Noughvill.  This  pastor  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
received  ordination  in  the  chapel  of  Navan,  on  the  17th  of  April 
1786.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  January,  1842,  aged  90,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  Drumraney,  where  a  slab  commemorates 
him,  thus : — 

Pray  for  the  soul 

of  the 

Rev.  James  Fagan, 

Who  departed  this  life 

January  16th,  1842  ; 

sincerely  regretted  by  a  faithful  flock, 

among  whom  he  officiated 

as  Pastor  during  the  space  of 

37  years. 

The  Rev.  P.  Mullin  succeeded.  This  clergyman  was  also  born 
in  the  neighbourhood,  studied  in  Salamanca,  joined  the  Carmelite 
order,  but  afterwards  became  a  secular  priest.  He  officiated  as 
curate  in  Drumraney,  and  for  some  time  administered  in  Tang. 
He  died  in  November,  1855  ;  the  Rev.  T.  Guinan  succeeded. 
This  esteemed  gentleman  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Rahin. 
He  was  appointed  P.P.  of  Drumraney  in  1855,  and  Noughvill  in 
1862.  A  very  beautiful  church  was  erected  here  by  him,  outside 
of  which  is  a  slab  with  the  following : — 

A.  M.  D.  G. 

And  iu  honour  of  the 
Immaculate   Conception 

of  the 

Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
This  church  has  been  erected 

A.D.  1857. 
T.  Guinan,  P.P. 
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Father  Guinan  died  in  June,  1885,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Byrne.  As  already  stated  a  portion  of  Tang  parish  is  in 
the  county  Longford  near  Ballymahon,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Inny.  Tang  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  youthful 
poet,  John  K.  Casey,  familiar  to  the  lovers  of  poetry  and  all  true 
nationalists  as  "  Leo,"  and  he  justly  bears  testimony  to  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  locality  in  a  song  of  great  sweetness, 
which  I  am  tempted  to  quote  : — 


In  leafy  Tang  the  wild  birds  sang — 

The  brown  light  lay  on  Derry's  heather ; 
But  years  have  passed,  since  we  the  last 

Sat  courting  in  the  summer  weather  ; 
The  tender  light  of  stars  at  night, 

That  soothes  the  wanderer  so  weary, 
Could  only  show  the  silvery  glow 

That  lit  your  glance,  my  darling  Mary. 

The  Inny's  shore,  and  tall  Rathmore 
The  sunlight  on  the  trembling  meadows, 

The  pastured  lea  by  fair  Lough  Ree, 
Are  now  to  me  but  fading  shadows  ; 

Two  eye.s  of  blue,  still  keep  their  hue- 
Two  lustrous  eyes  that  never  vary, 

And  on  me  shine  with  love  divine, 

Those  eyes  are  thine,  my  darling  Mary. 

In  summer  hours,  among  the  flowers, 

The  wandering  west  wind  found  thee  lonely  ; 
In  Autumn  time  the  streamlets  rhyme 

Appeared  to  chime  unto  thee  only  ; 
By  wildwood  side,  by  Shrugan's  tide, 

You  wandered  like  a  gladsome  fairy — 
No  winds  can  tell  the  airy  spell 

That  floated  round  thy  presence,  Mary. 

Oh  1  loved  and  lost,  tho'  tempest  tost, 

The  exile's  track  is  mine  for  ever  ; 
Far  o'er  the  sea,  asthore  machree, 

I  stray  to  thee  and  Inny's  river — 
For  by  its  side  I'd  call  thee  bride. 

But  fortune  of  its  gifts  was  charv  ; 
A  sunlit  gleam — a  passing  dream.  ' 

And  all  is  gone  for  ever,  Mary. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Leo  was  a  Westmeath  man,  but 
such  is  the  fact.  He  was  born  1845  at  Mount  Dalton,  within 
a  few  perches  of  the  entrance  gate  of  Loughan,  in  the  parish  of 
Milltown.  When  a  mere  child,  his  father,  Mr.  Luke  Casey,  who 
was  a  national  teacher  at  Newbristy,  in  the  same  parish,  removed 
from  Mount  Dalton  to  the  gate-house  of  Bally morin  Church, 
about  a  mile  from  the  birthplace  of  the  poet,  where  he  lived  for 
some  time  previous  to  his  seiner  to  Ballvmahon  to  reside. 
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SHRULE. 

Shrule  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Inny,  and  some 
years  ago  was  justly  celebrated  for  its  mills;  but  with  the  decline 
of  agriculture  and  the  depopulation  of  the  people,  these  are 
nearly  things  of  the  past.  Shrule,  according  to  O'Donovan  and 
Joyce,  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  Sruthair  (Srutter)  which  means 
a  stream.  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  record  the  following 
events  as  having  taken  place  in  and  about  Shrule  : — 

716 — A  battle  was  fought  at  Struthair  between  the  rival  clans  of 
Conmacne  and  Hy  Bruin.  In  this  battle  tbe  Connacians  were  routed,  and 
many  of  them  killed,  including  Hugh  Dub,  the  son  of  Toichleach.  The 
victory  in  this  battle  was  gained  by  Dubindracht,  the  son  of  Cathal.  806 — 
An  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  Shrule  died,  named  Tuathal.  864 — The 
Abbey  of  Shrule  was  plundered  by  the  men  of  Ossory.  996 — Another 
battle  took  place  between  the  men  of  Meath  and  the  men  of  Conmacne,  in 
which  fell  the  Lord  of  Hymeath  and  many  others.  1154— Murtough 
O'Loughlin  marched  to  Dommoney  in  Westmeath,  which  he  plundered,  and 
returning  to  Shrule,  crossed  into  Breffny,  where  he  forced  the  men  of  that 
country  to  submit  to  Tiernan  O'Korke,  and  banished  Godfrey  O'Reilly  into 
Connaught.  In  the  year  1271  it  is  related  that  Donal  O'Flynn  was  slain  by 
the  son  of  Robin  Lawless  at  the  upper  end  of  this  barony.  1355 — The 
Abbot  of  Shrule  died.  1476 — The  English  of  Meath  made  an  incursion 
into  east  Roscommon,  during  which  they  demolished  the  village  of  the 
O'Quinns,  occupied  Pallas,  and  burned  the  Monastery  of  Shrule  and  the 
fields  of  corn  in  that  country.  In  the  year  1570  a  very  fierce  battle  took 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  town  of  Ballymahon,  and  parish 
of  Shrule.  The  Lord  President  of  Connaught,  assisted  by  men  of  the 
M'Donnell's  and  M'Guinnesses  of  Galway,  the  Burkes  of  Clanricard,  and  the 
O'Donnells,  in  all  making  up  a  very  large  army  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery, 
led  by  the  most  famous  champions,  chieftains,  and  captains  in  Ireland  of 
those  days,  laid  siege  to  Shrule  Abbey.  When  M'William  Burke  heard  this 
his  heart  became  sorrowful  and  his  mind  confused,  and  he  resolved  to  avenge 
the  wrong.  He  immediately  gathered  a  large  army  composed  of  the  loyal 
Burkes  and  some  of  the  M'Donnells,  as  also  a  large  number  of  the  Gallow- 
glasses,  and  putting  victory  before  his  mind,  advanced  towards  Shrule  until 
he  arrived  at  a  hill  overlooking  the  army  which  had  besieged  the  abbey. 
The  latter  expected  to  meet  M'William  in  the  defiles,  but  were  disappointed, 
and  having  to  meet  the  brave  M'William  in  the  open,  were  unable  to  with- 
stand the  fury  of  their  onslaught  and  bravery  of  their  arms,  and  so  they  flew 
precipitately,  whilst  the  men  who  came  to  relieve  the  monastery  went  home 
triumphant.  1598 — Redmond  Burke,  the  son  of  John  Burke,  of  Clanri- 
card, with  one  hundred  of  his  young  kinsmen,  went  to  O'Neill,  of  Tyrone,  to 
complain  to  him  of  the  answer  he  received  from  his  paternal  uncle,  Ulick, 
when  he  went  to  seek  his  patrimony.  The  uncle  had  replied  that  he  would 
not  give  him  his  patrimony  whether  he  were  at  war  or  peace,  not 
even  so  much  as  from  Shrule  Monastery  to  the  banks  of  the  Shannon. 
1461 — The  M'Geogheogen  of  Westmeath  committed  great  depredations  on 
the  Baron  of  Delvin,  and  plundered  the  county  Longford  as  far  as  Shrule. 
1595 — O'Donnell  marched  an  army  into  Connaught,  and  plundered  such  parts 
of  the  country  as  they  passed  through.  From  Longford  they  marched  to 
Slievegolry,  aud  from  thence  to  the  Inny,  and  as  they  passed  along  they 
burned  the  entire  country,  which  became  shrouded  under  a  dense  cloud  o'f 
smoke. 
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From  the  above  records  it  will  be  seen  that  Shrule  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  miserable  feuds  of  the  past,  feuds  that 
afforded  the  common  enemy  opportunities  to  enslave  us.  Bally- 
mahon,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  county  Longford, 
according  to  the  last  census,  contains  a  population  of  869,  is  a 
nice  town,  and  picturesquely  situated  on  either  side  of  the  Inny. 
To  those  unacquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  county,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  that  Ballymahon  lies  fourteen  miles  west  of 
Mullingar.  Like  other  towns  similarly  circumstanced,  the  evil 
influence  of  the  exterminator  and  landgrabber  is  painfully  evident, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  has  retarded  its  commercial  progress.  Its 
inhabitants  are  patriotic.  Ballymahon  contains  the  usual  public 
buildings,  viz. — a  Catholic  church,  a  Protestant  church,  court- 
house, market-house,  police  barrack,  reading-room,  and  work-house. 
The  latter  is  a  tine  building  and  nicely  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Inny.  The  court-house  is  an  establishment  well  calculated 
to  terrify  evil  doers,  particularly  when  presided  over  by  a 
Removable.  Woe  to  the  unlucky  wight  charged  with  poaching 
or  any  offence  against  the  upper  ten,  their  chance  of  escape  is 
small  indeed,  for  them  there  is  no  mitigating  or  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances or  doubt  of  their  guilt.  The  establishment,  like 
Goldsmith's  chest  of  drawers,  is  contrived  to  pay  a  double  debt — 
the  under  portion  of  it  is  used  as  a  market-house  on  Thursdays, 
and  justice  is  dispensed  in  the  upper  part  every  fortnight.  The 
court-house  is  gained  by  a  narrow  stone  stairs,  very  slippery  in 
wet  weather,  and  very  dangerous  to  those  suffering  under  an 
overflow  of  animal  or  ardent  spirits.  Whenever  a  litigant  finds 
fault  with  the  decision  of  the  magistrates  at  petty  sessions,  he  or 
she  is  thrust  down  the  tortuous  stone  stairs  at  the  risk  of  severing 
the  cervical  vertebrae  till  they  are  landed  in  the  market-house, 
where  they  are  left  to  gaze  on  the  weights  and  scales,  and  they 
can  judge  for  themselves  if  they  please  which  of  them  is  fairly 
balanced, "the  scales  of  justice  or  those  for  weighing  champions. 
The  once  busy  mills,  that  in  the  good  old  days  of  agriculture, 
afforded  employment  to  the  hardy  tiller  of  the  soil,  like  their 
eccentric  owner,  Bevan  Slator,  are  things  of  the  past,  silent  and 
neglected,  skeletons  of  their  former  greatness,  frowning  grimly,  as 
it  were,  on  the  beautiful  expanse  of  water  surging  at  their  base, 
flowing  on  idly  to  the  Atlantic.  The  owner  of  the  Ballymahon 
mills,  Mr.  Slator,  was  very  eccentric.  In  some  respects  he 
resembled  the  late  Adolphus  Cooke,  of  Cookesborough,  but  he 
possessed  none  of  the  benevolent  traits  of  that  gentleman  ;  he  was 
a  misanthropist  of  a  very  strange  type,  litigious  and  morose. 
The  last  time  the  writer  saw  Mr.  Slator  "  in  the  flesh,"  the  suit 
of  clothes  worn  by  him  suited  him  not  at  all,  much  the  worse  of 
wear,  much  too  small,  and -with  such  a  small  allowance  of 
buttons  that  it  appeared  marvellous  how  he  continued  to  keep 
them  on.  The  coat  was  studded  over  with  party-coloured  patches 
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that  partially  concealed  the  original  fabric  and  from  constant  sitting 
the  skirts  were  frittered  away  ;  the  unmentionables  were  dotted 
over  with  those  dark  shiny  spots  that  bespeak  long  service,  and 
were  tightly  shaped  over  a  pair  of  brogues,  built  some  years  ago 
by  a  famous  builder,  Johnny  Muckaran,  of  Longford.  The 
uppers  and  soles. had  almost  dissolved  partnership,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  by  consent,  but  a  forced  alliance  was  maintained  by 
a  tough  cord  fastened  round  them.  Some  lines  were  written 
about  them  at  the  time,  of  which  I  give  a  few : — 

Emblems  of  a  faded  glory, 

Have  yon  really  gone  at  last  ? 
Have  the  last  frail  threads  been  riven, 
Have  the  tough  old  wax-ends  given, 

Can  your  "soles"   away  have  passed  ? 
Relics  of  a  bye- gone  fashion — 

Links  that  bound  me  to  the  past, 
Oh,  how  fondly  did  I  tend  you — 
Stopped  in  bed  that  Jack  might  mend  you, 

But  you're  gone,  ypu're  gone  at  last. 

Mr.  Slator,  for  some  years  previous  to  his  death,  kept  a  menagerie 
of  hens  and  cats ;  all  feline  ramblers  he  freely  admitted  to  his 
establishment,  but  he  took  the  precaution  to  faithfully  chronicle 
the  date  of  their  entrance,  mode  of  ingress,  the  colour  and  sex  of 
the  intruder,  together  with  the  several  larcenies  committed  whilst 
under  his  hospitable  roof  (his  larder  which  of  late  years  was 
never  over-stocked)  and  dairy.  Whenever  the  owner  of  a  stray 
cat  applied  to  the  eccentric  owner  of  the  mills  about  the  truant 
he  produced  his  ledger  and  showed  to  the  astonished  owner  the 
loss  and  damage  he  sustained  by  the  animal,  viz. — so  many 
pounds  of  beef  filched  from  the  larder,  several  quarts  of  milk 
consumed  on  the  premises,  and  a  large  number  of  panes  of  glass, 
all  of  which  he  would  require  to  be  paid  for  before  the  wanderer 
would  be  given  up.  It  is  needless  to  say  in  every  instance  he 
was  left  the  beast  for  the  damages.  The  master  tom-cat  of  the 
establishment  was  called  Tom  Fidly  by  Mr.  Slator,  and  he  held 
him  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the  feline  tribe  ;  and  when- 
ever they  mutinied,  and  Fidly  failed  to  restore  order,  he  placed 
him  in  solitary  confinement  and  on  short  rations.  He  kept  a  great 
number  of  hens.  The  head  of  the  feathered  tribe,  the  cock  and 
hen,  and  known  as  Mrs.  Hanratty,  Chanticleer  and  Dame 
Partlet,  like  the  master  cat,  were  held  accountable  for  the 
misconduct  of  their  companions ;  and  they,  too,  not  infrequently 
tasted  the  sweets  of  prison  life,  low  diet,  and  the  plank.  He  had 
four  generations  of  bulls.  The  head  of  the  flock  was  known  as 
Tully,  after  the  great  Roman  Tribune,  a  ferocious  animal  that 
would  permit  no  one  to  approach  him  but  its  master.  Tully  died 
of  old  age,  accelerated  by  famine  and  exposure.  Ruin  and  mis- 
fortune overtook  the  miller  and  his  pets,  pestilence  and  hunger 
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thinned  their  ranks  ;  the  rats  having  devoured  a  quantity  of  wheat 
that  had  been  stored  for  years,  abandoned  the  ancient  stronghold, 
the  cats  followed  in  their  wake,  Chanticleer  and  Dame  Partlot 
died  of  sheer  starvation,  and  the  last  of  the  bipeds  was  feloniously 
abstracted  by  an  experiencedfowl-stealer. 

The  mill  is  gone  to  decay,  Bevay  Slator, 

And  ruin  now  hangs  all  around, 
See  thy  once  favourite  bull,  Master  Tully  so  stout, 

With  hunger  lies  stretched  on  the  ground. 

The  writer  was  informed  that  the  late  Mr.  Slator,  -some  years 
before  he  died,  registered  an  oath  that  he  would  convert  his  fine 
establishment  into  a  "  howling  wilderness  "  to  punish  the  people 
of  Ballymahon  for  their  imaginary  iniquities.  The  vow  was 
religiously  kept,  the  din  of  business  ceased,  the  merry  laugh  and 
jocund  song  of  the  workmen  were  no  longer  heard  within  its 
abandoned  walls  ;  the  huge  machinery  is  gradually  corroding,  the 
owl  and  bat  are  the  only  occupants  of  its  spacious  granaries. 

RAPAREE. 

Raparee  is  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  town,  and 
consists  of  a  number  of  thatched  houses,  many  of  them  greatly 
dilapidated  and  in  need  of  sanitary  reform  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Labourers'  Act.  From  time  immemorial  the  inhabitants 
of  this  charming  locality  enjoyed  privilges  and  immunities  now 
nearly  forgotten  save  in  song  and  story.  For  years  feudalism 
held  high  court  at  Raparee,  its  sturdy  citizens  refusing  to 
conform  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  more  polished 
neighbours,  but  vicissitude  of  fortune  and  recent  legislation 
stripped  it  of  many  of  its  time-honoured  usages.  Bog  Lane 
lies  at  the  north  side  of  the  town;  here  it  was  that  Gerald 
Griffin  located  one  of  his  brilliant  characters,  Patsy  Goggins,  the 
Irish  giant.  The  old  bridge  of  Ballymahon,  so  fondly  remembered 
by  poor  Leo  in  his  touching  poem,  "A  Life  Picture,"  has  been 
removed  and  a  more  substantial  one  than  its  predecessor  now 
spans  the  river  Inny. 

O !  gray  old  bridge,  what  shadows  slide 

Down  from  thy  battlements  so  lone  ? 
A  home  upon  the  white  hill   side 

Are  all  thy  owners  dead  and  gone  ? 
*'  Dead  and  gone,"  a  voice  replies 

Low  from  the  cascade's  echoed  song- 
Dead,  dead  and  gone — but  in  the  skies 

They  mingle  with  the  seraph  throng  ; 
The  old  white  rock,  the  island  brown, 

The  bridge  of  Ballymahon  town. 

The  scenery  from   the  bridge  in  summer  and    early   part   of 
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autumn  is  very  pretty  and  picturesque.  To  the  south-west  lies 
the  workhouse  with  the  Inny  meandering  at  its  rere,  or  the 
"  promised  land,"  as  a  wit  of  the  town  termed  it  some  time  ago, 
a  charming  locality  teaming  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
and  man's  extorted  charity,  and  promised  to  all  who  seek  it 
irrespective  of  creed  or  class.  To  the  north  may  be  seen  the 
ruined  house  of  Ballymulvey,  the  founder  of  the  Shouldham 
family. 

BALLY.MAHON. 

There  are  some  old  houses  in  Ballymahon.  The  house  where 
Oliver  Goldsmith  established  his  country  club,  where  he  became 
the  oracle  and  prime  wit,  astonishing  his  rustic  friends  with  songs 
and  stories  of  a  convivial  character,  still  exists.  A  boon  companion 
in  all  his  rural  sports  was  his  cousin  and  crony,  Robert 
Bryanston,  of  Ballymulvey  house.  From  the  many  convivial 
meetings  held  at  the  little  inn,  and  the  company  assembled  there, 
it  is  surmised  he  took  some  hints  in  after  life  for  his  picturing 
of  "Tony  Lumpkins,"  and  his  associate,  "  Dick  Muggins,"  the 
exciseman ;  "  Jack  Slang/'  the  horse  doctor  ;  "  Little  Aminadab," 
that  grinds  the  music  box  ;  and  "  Tom  Twist,"  that  spins  the 
pewter  platter;  nay,  it  is  thought  that  Tony's  drinking  song  at 
the  "  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  "  was  but  a  revival  of  one  of  the  con- 
vivial catches  at  Ballymahon.  The  little  snuggery  where  he  and 
his  little  boon  companions  used  to  pay  their  devotion  to  Bacchus, 
is  still  to  be  seen.  There  is  a  tradition  that  in  the  early  part  oT 
the  present  century  the  local  bigots  who  were  invested  with  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  were  in  the  habit  of  converting  the 
Catholic  church  into  a  courthouse  to  the  great  indignation 
of  the  people  who  were  powerless  to  resist  them  ;  and  their 
rude  jokes  and  blasphemies  not  infrequently  shocked  those 
who  were  compelled  to  listen  to  their  ribald  language. 
In  vain  the  Catholics  of  the  town  protested  against  the 
insult  and  outrage,  but  there  was  no  redress.  Maddened 
and  infuriated  by  repeated  insults,  Mr,  O'Brien,  a  gentle- 
man of  ancient  and  honourable  lineage,  and  a  Catholic,  was 
appealed  to,  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal.  He  cheerfully  promised 
'to  comply  with  their  wishes,  and  asked  the  priest  to  let  him  know 
when  the  next  court  was  to  be  held.  On  receiving  the  required 
information  the  heroic  O'Brien  proceeded  to  the  priest's  house  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  that  law  was  to  be  administered  by  the 
shallows,  taking  care  to  bring  his  trusted  companion — a  case  of 
pistols — with  him.  On  receiving  the  key  from  the  priest  he 
strode  leisurely  to  the  church  where  the  mighty  ones  were 
assembled  outside  awaiting  the  door  to  be  opened.  Mr.  O'Brien 
accosted  them  and  said,  "  I  believe  you  are  waiting  for  the  keys 
of  the  church,  do  not  blame  the  priest  for  keeping  you  outside.  I 
am  to  blame.  Here  are  the  keys,  but  whoever  gets  them  must 


Oliver   Goldsmith. 

From  a  Painting  by  his  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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first  try  a  shot  with  me ;  nay,  more,  they  will  have  to  cross  over 
my  dead  body  before  they  pollute  the  house  of  God  any  more. 
Dumb-founded  and  discomfitted,  the  Orange  magistrates  slunk 
away  in  coward  fashion,  and  this  terminated,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
for  ever,  sacrilegious  ascendancy  in  the  district. 


BALLYMAHON  :    PAST  AND  PRESENT. 
ITS  LANDLORDS,  ETC. 

The  pretty  town,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  River  Inny,  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Mahon,  King  of 
Thomond,  who,  according  to  O'Halloran,  Keating,  and  other 
writers,  defeated  Fergal,  son  of  O'Rorke,  in  a  great  battle,  which 
took  place  in  A.D.  960. 

The  battle  between  Mahon  and  the  men  of  Connaught  is 
believed  to  have  taken  place  between  the  mills  of  Shrule  and  the 
place  where  the  Inny  discharges  itself  into  the  Shannon,  Mr. 
J.  P.  Farrell,  M.P.,  in  his  interesting  Historical  Notes  and  Stories 
of  Longford,  tells  us  of  a  bloody  battle  fought  near  Bally niahon 
in  1570,  between  the  Lord  President  of  Connaught,  assisted  by 
the  McDonnells  and  McGuinnesses  of  Galway,  the  Burkes  of 
Clanrickard,  and  Mac  William  Burke  of  Mayo.  This  is  a  mistake. 
Shrule,  where  the  battle  was  fought,  is  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Shrule,  barony  of  Kilmaine,  county  of  Mayo,  near  Headford,  on 
the  road  from  Galway  to  Westport.  The  river  called  Blackwater 
runs  through  the  village  and  separates  the  counties  of  Mayo  and 
Galway.  (See  McGeoghegan's  "  Wars  of  Elizabeth  "  and  "  Notes 
to  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  ").  The  Inny  flows  at  the  east 
end  of  the  town,  and  is  fringed  with  giant  trees.  It  runs  over 
pebbly  shallows,  and  leaves  backwaters  here  and  there,  in  which 
the  trout  and  salmon  are  to  be  found.  The  groves  along  the 
banks  do  not  always  hide  the  lovely  country  behind  them.  There 
are  breaks  in  the  wooded  splendour  which  reveal  wide  lawns  and 
smiling  uplands  and  dales  and  glades,  all  carpeted  with  moss  or 
fern.  It  flows  through  Newcastle,  the  seat  of  Col.  King-Harmanr 
then  past  Ballymulvey  Mills,  and  past  the  ruins  of  Ballymulvey 
House,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Molyneuxes,  who  obtained 
grants  of  land  from  the  Virgin  Queen.  It  is  a  pity  this  lovely 
stream  merges  itself  so  soon  in  the  Shannon  after  passing  Bally- 
mahon.  The  Irish-American  poet,  Mr.  William  Geoghegan,  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  New  York,  and  a  native  of  Ballymahon, 
thus  refers  to  the  beauteous  river,  along  whose  banks  he  played 
in  days  of  childhood  : — 

Green  grows  the  turf  by  Inny's  side, 

And  white  the  daisies  spring, 
\Ylien  April  conieth  forth  n  bride, 

To  hear  the  brown  thrush  sin-. 
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And  peeps  my  bonny  gem  of  blue, 

Sweet  pure  forget-me-not. 
The  sheltering  rashes  slyly  through, 

And  by  that  favoured  spot 
The  proud  swan  sails  with  open  wing, 

The  water  lilies  wait 
Till  summer  sun  to  them  shall  bring 

The  white  robes  of  their  state. 
On  Inny's  banks,  by  Inny's  stream, 

In  Ballymulvey's  grove, 
I  dreamed  my  earliest  tender  dream 

Of  never  ending  love. 

Bally mahon  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Shrule,  and  barony  of 
same  name,  but  there  is  a  portion  of  it  in  the  barony  of  Rath- 
cline.  Like  other  parts  of  Ireland,  the  crowbar  brigade  did  its 
work  in  the  barony  of  Shrule,  as  the  census  returns  show.  In 
1841  it  had  a  population  of  9,546.  In  1851  it  dwindled  down  to 
6,392,  a  decrease  of  3,259;  in  1861,  5,153;  in  1871,  4,272  ;  in 
1881,  3,935;  in  1891,  3,205;  in  1901,  2,789;  in  1841  there 
were  1,660  inhabited  houses  in  the  barony,  and  in  1891, 
7(iO  ;  in  1901,  692  ;  which  shows  a  decrease  of  968  houses, 
the  homes  of  the  poor  levelled  to  make  place  for  the  grazier's 
ido]s — bullocks  and  sheep.  The  parish  comprises  3.339  acres, 
as  applotted  under  the  Tithe  Act,  and  in  1841  three-fourths 
of  it  were  under  tillage.  The  barony  of  Rathcline,  too, 
was  fearfully  depopulated,  and  the  homes  of  the  poor  levelled. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  famine  it  had  a  population  of  14,589,  and 
in  1901,  5,814,  and  during  the  same  period  1,267  houses  were 
uprooted  by  the  crowbar  brigade. 

ABBEYSHRULE 

Lies  to  the  north  of  Tang  ;  a  monastery  was  founded  in  it  in  the 
middle  ages,  but  very  little  of  its  history  is  known.  It  is  a 
pretty  little  village  and  well  fertilized  by  the  waters  of  the  Inny 
and  Royal  Canal.  It  contains  three  public -houses,  a  Catholic 
Church,  and  a  police  barrack.  All  great  cities  in  their  palmy 
days  had  their  privileged  haunts  ;  London  had  its  Alsatia ; 
Dublin  its  Coombe  ;  and  Abbeyshrule  has  Mill  Lane.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  classic  locality  are  principally  composed  of 
chimney  sweepers,  tinkers,  marine  dealers,  and  a  small  sprink- 
ling of  sieve  makers.  From  a  community  formed  from  such 
incongruous  materials,  the  place  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  revolt 
against  authorities,  civil  and  sanitary.  The  houses  are  low 
structures  formed  into  tenements  separated  by  partitions  about 
six  feet  high,  which  form  admirable  barricades  for  offensive  or 
defensive  operations  whenever  the  war  hatchet  is  exhumed.  In 
times  of  feud  these  artless  people  amuse  themselves  by  throwing 
large  quantities  of  water,  stones,  and  other  missiles  across  the 
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walls  at  each  other,  and  such  is  the  dexterity  of  these  untutored 
children  of  nature,  that  a  favourite  boast  of  theirs  is — that  a 
neighbours  hen  can  be  stolen,  cooked  and  eaten,  before  the 
owner  discovers  the  loss.  The  unnatural  thirst  to  possess  land, 
and  to  substitute  the  beasts  of  the  field  for  "  a  bold  peasantry, 
their  country's  pride,"  made  fearful  havoc  of  the  fair  fields  of 
Drumraney  and  Tang.  The  men  of  Drumraney  and  Tang  have 
glorious  traditions  and  associations ;  every  ruin  in  these  fertile 
districts  are  proofs  of  Ireland's  former  greatness  and  indestructa- 
bility,  which  neither  the  sacrilegious  despoiler,  the  exterminators, 
nor  land-grabbers  could  obliterate.  In  the  memorable  struggle  of 
the  past  the  men  of  Westmeath  were  second  to  none,  and  though 
their  flag  not  infrequently  went  down  before  brute  force  and 
treachery,  they  bequeathed  their  descendants  a  noble  heritage  of 
patriotism  and  virtue  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  never 
tarnish  by  perfidy  or  cowardice  to  faith  or  fatherland. 


THE     NAPER    FAMILY. 

A    STRANGE    FAMILY    HISTORY. 

The  Napers  of  Littleton,  in  the  barony  of  Kilkenny  West, 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  'the  law  courts  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  were  a  branch  of  the 
Lougherew  family,  county  Meath.  The  Naper's  were  of  English 
descent,  and  hailed  from  Dorsetshire.  James  Naper  (fourth  son 
of  Nathaniel  Naper,  M.P.,  of  More  Critchell,  Dorset,  grandson  of 
Sir  Robert  Naper,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  or  in  Ireland. 
1593),  married  the  daughter  of  Anthony  Petty,  of  Ramsey,  Hants, 
and  sister  of  Sir  William  Petty,  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe.  General  Robert  Naper,  of  Littleton,  died  in  1739,  having 

jlliam  entered 
or  was  said 
Gal  way,   and 
aper,  born  in 
jm  Nugent,  of 
bath  of  Major 
^N"aper,  for  no 
1  mansion  of 
etc.     Before 
the  tenants, 
ved  to  pillage 
;furniture,  e.tc. 
tenants  fol- 
fore  long  the 
ainst   them 
captured 
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tried  and  convicted  in  1774  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Foster. 
James  Dutton  Naper,  afterwards  Lord  Sherborne,  brought  an 
action  for  ejectment  to  recover  the  property  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  which  was  considerable,  as  heir-at-law,  denying  the  truth 
of  the  alleged  marriage  of  Major  General  William  Naper  with 
Arine  Fitzgerald.  The  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  day  were 
retained  on  both  sides,  and  the  case  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
public  for  months.  Lord  Sherborne  retained  the  services  of  the 
notorious  Leonard  M'Nally,  the  Government  spy  for  years — the 
man  who  betrayed  to  Cooke  and  Castlereagh  the  secrets  of  the 
United  Irishmen  who  confided  in  him,  and  who  was  the  only 
person  permitted  to  visit  poor  Emmett  the  night  before  his 
execution,  to  worm  out  of  him  the  secrets  of  the  organisation  and 
the  names  of  his  associates.  The  chief  witnesses  to  prove  the 
marriage  of  General  Naper  with  Anne  Fitzgerald,  who  was  ;i 
camp  follower  of  the  army,  were  Edward  Bell,  who  was  a  trooper 
in  the  Carbineers,  and  Mary  Swane,  the  wife  of  Mathew  Swane, 
another  trooper  in  the  same  regiment.  They  swore  that  they 
were  present  at  the  marriage,  which  took  place  in  the  General's 
tent  at  Markolendoff,  in  Germany.  Seven  officers  of  the  regiment 
were  examined,  and  they  fully  corroborated  Bell  and  Swane,  and 
after  a  trial  of  three  days  the  jury  found  a  verdict : — That 
William  Lennox  Naper  was  the  lawful  and  legitimate  son  of 
Major  General  William  Naper,  who  died  on  the  llth  of  May, 
1773.  No  way  deterred  by  the  decision  of  the  Dublin  jury, 
Lord  Sherborne  brought  a  second  ejectment  on  the  title  for  the 
recovery  of  the  property  in  the  County  Cavan.  It  was  a  trial  at 
Bar  before  a  special  jury  of  the  County  of  Cavan.  On  this  trial 
which  lasted  four  days,  the  celebrated  John  Philpot  Curran,  who 
was  Counsel  for  the  minor,  delivered  his  great  speech  to  evidence, 
when,  after  twenty-four  hours'  deliberation,  the  jury  again  found 
for  William  Lennox  Naper.  Lord  Sherborne  then  brought 
an  ejectment  on  the  title  for  the  property  in  the  County  of  Dublin 
in  1786.  At  this  period  the  minor  was  of  age  and  took  defence 
in  his  own  name.  This  ejectment  was  also  tried  at  Bar 
before  a  special  jury  of  the  county.  Mary  Swane  was 
again  produced  to  prove  what  she  had  already  proved 
twice  (the  marriage  of!  General  Naper)  on  the  trials  in  the 
City  of  Dublin  and  the  County  of  Cavan.  Swane,  how- 
ever, had  been  tampered  with.  The  gold  of  Lord  Sherborne 
was  all  powerful.  When  she  was  placed  in  the  witness 
box  the  book  was  tendered  to  her  to  be  sworn.  She 
shuddered,  shrieked  hysterically,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  no  ;  I 
swore  enough  already ;  I'll  swear  no  more."  She  was  ordered 
into  custody  and  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  Lord  Sherborne. 
Mr.  Hogan  had  information  sworn  against  Mary  Swane  for 
imposing  on  the  court,  and  thereby  inducing  the  jury  to  believe 
that  she  had  committed  perjury  on  the  former  trials,  of  which 
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offence  she  was  convicted  and  transported.  After  these  proceedings 
Lord  Charlton,  having  being  actively  concerned  for  Lord  Sherborne, 
proposed  a  compromise  to  put  an  end  to  all  further  litigation. 
He  offered  to  pay  all  Mr.  Hogan's  costs,  to  purchase  a  commission 
for  young  Naper,  and  to  give  him  an  annuity  of  <£500  a  year  for 
life,  which  was  rejected  by  Naper  and  his  solicitor.  After  the 
finding  of  the  jury  of  the  county  Dublin,  Lord  Sherborne 
brought  an  ejectment  for  the  property  in  this  county,  to  which 
Mr.  Naper  took  defence.  Counsel  proceeded  to  the  trial  on  the 
general  reputation  of  the  marriage.  As  they  could  not  produce 
Swane  or  Bell  as  witnesses,  several  officers  were  examined  on  both 
sides,  and  Mr.  Peter  Delamar,  of  Lackan,  a  magistrate  and  a  grand 
juror  of  this  county,  whose  evidence  went  to  show  that  General 
Naper  and  his  wife  attended  the  assizes  of  Mullingar  when  a  bill 
of  indictment  was  sent  up  to  the  Grand  Jury  against  Mrs. 
Naper,  on  the  information  of  Mr.  Owen  Coffey,  solicitor,  for 
breaking  his  windows  near  Littleton.  The  bill  of  indictment 
was  ignored,  and  General  and  Mrs.  Naper  spent  some  days  at 
Lackan  as  his  guests.  The  jury  found  in  this  county  for 
William  Lennox  Naper.  In  1790  Lord  Sherborne  brought  a 
second  ejectment  for  the  Westmeath  property,  and  a  trial  at  Bar 
took  place  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Dublin,  before  Lord 
Charlton,  and  the  other  Judges,  with  a  special  jury  of  this  county, 
Mr.  Westly  Handy  being  foreman,  who,  after  a  trial  of  five  days, 
returned  a  verdict  for  young  Naper.  The  results  of  these  trials 
were  that  William  Naper  was  the  legitimate  son  of  Major 
General  Naper,  in  the  counties  of  Cavari,  Westmeath,  City  of 
Dublin,  and  an  illegitimate  son  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 
Commenting  on  the  trials,  which  exceeded  the  famous  trials  in 
our  own  day,  the  Earl  of  Longford  v.  Purdon,  to  recover  the 
estates,  or  rather  to  get  possession  of  the  property  of  Mr. 
Adolphus  Cooke,  Mr.  J.  C.  Lyons  in  his  "  Grand  Jurors  of 
Westmeath,"  says,  "Pending  these  several  trials  every  means 
were  resorted  to  by,  I  believe,  each  party  which  human  ingenuity 
and  the  cunning  and  cleverness  of  lawyers  and  attorneys  could 
devise.  The  public  was  so  occupied  and  excited  by  the  case  as  to 
become  divided  into  two  parties,  one  for  the  wealthy  peer,  the 
other  for  the  injured  and  persecuted  child.  No  means  were  left 
untried  to  obtain  verdicts,  and  scenes  of  the  most  infamous 
corruption,  bribery,  and  perjury,  were  frequently  brought  to 
light  by  the  astuteness  and  perseverance  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  the  day.  Previous  to  the  last  trial  in  1790  the  late 
Leonard  M'Nally,  who  kept  a  grocer's  shop  in  Mary's  Lane, 
Dublin,  where  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  the  trade,  settled  in 
London,  and  was  practising  at  the  Old  Bailey.  He  was  brought 
over  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Stacpool,  who  interested  himself  very 
much  for  Lord  Sherborne."  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  1790,  I 
think — "  The  •  Duty  and  Authority  of  Jurors,"  which  was 
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widely  circulated,   particularly  in  this   county.     On    this    trial 
two  witnesses  were  produced  on  the  part  of  Lord  Sherborne. 
Mr.    Hickey,   an  old    dilapidated    attorney,    picked  up  in    the 
purlieus   of  the  Old   Bailey,   and  Sarah  Taylor.     This    Hickey 
swore   that  he  had  been  employed  by  the  late  General  Naper, 
while  in  London,  and  where  the   General  resided  for  some  time 
after  his  return  from  Germany,  to  transact  some  law  business  for 
him,  and  amongst  other  matters  to   draw  up   a  deed  of  annuity 
of  rent  charges  for  Anne  Fitzgerald  of  .£300  a  year  during  her 
life,  chargeable  on  the  Westmeath  estate,  and  actually,  in  support 
of  his  testimony,  produced   his   bill  of  costs'  books.     After  his 
examination  was   over  a  young  lawyer  of    the   name  of    Eyre 
Burton  Powel,  stood  up  and  offered  evidence  to  the  court.     He 
was  sworn  and  examined  that  he  was  present  some  time  before  at 
the  Old  Bailey  when  he  saw  the   witness   (Hickey)  tried  and 
convicted  of  perjury.     By  what  means  he  was  liberated  from 
prison  did  not  at  the  time  transpire ;  but  many  hinted  that  the 
Government  allowed  him  out  to  prop  up  Sherborne's  case.     Sarah 
Taylor  swore  she  was   sister  to  the  person  with  whom  General 
Naper  and  his  lady  lodged  while  in  London  ;  that  she  saw  several 
officers  visit  and  dine  with  the  General,  but  that  the  lady  never 
dined  with  them.     That  she  saw  the  last  witness,  Hickey,  fre- 
quently there,  and  dining  with  the   General ;  and  this  lady,   on 
her  cross-examination  by  Curran,  was  obliged  to  admit  that  she 
was  only  a  cinder  wench  in  the  house,  and  that  she  and  Hickey 
had  travelled  over  from  London  with  a  gentleman  who  paid  all 
their  expenses.     Beresford  Burston,   who   stated    Naper's   case, 
abused  M'Nally  in  the  most  unmeasured  language,  and  charged 
him  with  doing  the  dirty  work  of  the  opposite  party,  and  with 
procuring  and  instructing  Hickey  and  Taylor  in   London  and 
bringing  them  over  here.     A  few  days   after  this  McNally  sent 
a  message  to  Mr.  Burston.     A  general  meeting  of  the  Bar  took 
place,   when  it    was    resolved    that  Burston   was  not  to   meet 
McNally,  as  the  latter  was  too  disreputable.     In   1787  William 
Naper  mortgaged  the  land  in  Westmeath  to  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Hogan 
for  £16, 193,  the  amount  of  his  bill  of  costs,  in  which  year  he  died, 
three  days  before  the  last  trial,  which  was  carried  on  by  John 
Hogan,  his  son.     In  1805  William  Naper  sold  to  John  Hogan,  a 
large  portion  of  his  estate  (eight  townlands)  in  discharge  of  the 
bill   of    costs,  which  at  that  time,    with  interest,    amounted    to 
£22,800.    Some  years  afterwards  John  Hogan  sold  a  large  part  of 
the  property  in  Kilkenny  West  to  Sir  Thomas  Chapman,  and 
more  of  it,  including  <c  Sweet  Auburn,"  "  The  Deserted  Village," 
was   sold  to  W.   Daniel.     John  Hogan,  Naper's    solicitor,    who 
acted  1  for  him  after   his  father's  death,  settled  in  Ardnagrana, 
which  he  called  Auburn,  and  built  the  house  where  he   resided 
for  many  years.     He  died  in  1845.     The  entire  of  the  property 
has  been  sold. 
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THE  LAND  OF    "LEO  "CASEY  AND  GOLDSMITH. 

BY  SENOR  W.  BULFIN, 
Of  the  Southern  Cross,  Buenos  Ayres. 

BOTH  Longford  and  Westmeath  drop  into  poetry,  so  to  speak,  as 
they  slope  westward  to  the  shores  of  storied  Lough  Ree.  Gurteen, 
where  "  Leo  "  Casey  taught  his  school,  is  a  quiet  townland 
between  Caltragh  and  Ledwithstown.  Auburn  of  Goldsmith  is 
south  of  the  Inny  river  on  the  road  from  Ballymahon  to  Athlone. 
From  Keenagh,  in  Longford;  to  Glasson  in  Westmeath,  about 
twelve  miles,  is  the  whole  length  of  this  poet's  country,  and  you 
will  get  the  whole  breadth  of  it  if  you  follow  the  Inny  from 
Pallas  behind  Forgny  to  its  mouth.  It  is  part  of  the  marsh  lands 
of  Royal  Meath,  and  in  the  old  days  was  under  the  sway  of  the 
chieftains  of  Rathcline  and  Shrule — O'Quirms  and  MacGilligans, 
and  MacGavans,  and  Dillons  of  Kilkenny  West.  The  frequency 
with  which  Derry  occurs  in  the  names  of  places  in  the  district 
indicates  that  there  were  wide  oakwoods  over  the  countryside  in 
the  ancient  time.  There  is  Derrylougher  on  the  road  from 
Lanesborough  and  Keenagh,  and  Derry  Lough  further  on  to  the 
right  of  the  road  to  Athlone,  and,  nearer  the  Inny  still,  you  have 
Derrymacar  and  Derrynagease.  The  great  kings  are  gone,  but 
the  country  is  well- wooded  yet  with  larch  and  spruce,  and  ash, 
and  beech,  and  elm,  and  sturdy  oaks  of  later  days.  Indeed,  the 
Inny's  banks  are  shaded  for  many  a  mile,  and  it  is  beautiful  all 
the  way  from  its  source  in  Lough  Iron  to  where  it  discharges  in 
Lough  Ree.  But  its  beauty  often  saddens.  The  ruined  mills 
which  totter  over  its  current  tell  a  woeful  tale  of  our  captivity. 
There  was  a  day  when  the  corn  mills  of  Ballymahon  were 
famous,  and  when  from  early  morning  to  late  at  night, 
through  the  winter  months,  long  lines  of  cars  crowded  the 
thoroughfares  around  it  waiting  to  deliver  grain.  The  rafters  are 
now  beginning  to  peep  through  the  neglected  roofs  of  the  tower- 
ing warehouses  ;  and  the  basement  storey  of  the  mill  is  used  as  a 
porter  deposit !  The  Inny  is  capable  of  turning  hundreds  of  mill 
wheels,  but  so  far  as  I  know  the  turbine  at  Ballymulvey  is  the 
only  one  at  work.  The  great  mills  of  MacGann,  of  Fagan,  of 
Murtagh  and  others — all  busy  centres  of  industry  forty  years  ago 
— are  tenantless,  and  the  owls  and  bats  alone  keep  guard  over 
the  remains  of  the  rust-eaten  machinery.  The  splendid  might  of 
the  water- power  is  squandered  in  play  amongst  lilies  and  flaggers 
and  sedges.  And  as  the  stream  courses  under  the  gaunt 
skeletons  of  rotted  wheels,  or  flings  itself  through  useless  tail- 
races  or  over  needless  dams  it  sings  to  the  crowning  woods. 
What  does  it  sin«;,  my  brothers  1  Dirges  for  murdered 
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enterprise  1  Odes  to  industrial  decay  1  Hymns  to  conciliated  deso- 
lation ?  Or  does  it  sing  now  as  it  sang  to  our  poet  in  the  days  of 
his  youth  1 

Oh,  thank  God  there  are  still  beating 

Hearts  in  manhood's  burning  noon, 
Who  would  follow  in  their  footsteps 

At  the  Eising  of  the  Moon. 

That  was  what  "Leo  "  heard  from  the  "  singing  river"  when  it 
gave  him  the  message  of  Shaun  O'Farrell.  That  is  what  he 
would  hear  from  it  if  he  were  alive  to-day.  It  is  the  burden  of 
every  river  song  of  our  land.  It  is  the  cry  of  nature — the  voice 
of  wisdom.  But  to  most  of  those  who  have  the  ear  of  the  people 
it  carries  no  inspiration,  for,  while  the  fields  have  being  going  out 
of  cultivation  and  the  mills  out  of  work,  and  the  young  hearts 
and  strong  arms  away  beyond  the  seas,  the  leaders  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  talking,  and  talking  only,  until  they  have  talked 
themselves  into  a  philosophy  which  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  braggart 
supplication  on  the  part  of  some,  and  a  philosophy  of  grovelling 
conciliation  on  the  part  of  others.  A  change  seems  to  be  coming 
now,  and  heaven  knows  it  is  time. 

MILL  LANE  AND  THE  TINKERS. 

The  Inny  has  been  robbed    of  its  industries,  but  its  beauty  has 

remained.     I  have  seen   the  river  many  times  from  Ballycorky 

Bridge  to   Murtagh's  Mills,  and   it   was   lovely  always.     It   was 

cool    and   smooth    and  shady    under    the    wood  at  Baronstown, 

where  Malone  studied  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare.     The  Malones 

were  of  the  old  stock,  but  they  were  conciliated  years  ago,  and 

the  fame  won  by  them  in   scholarship  and  law  is   not  Ireland's. 

Baronstown  is  a  stately  place,  although  its  luck   is  of   the  worst. 

It  has  been  burned  to  the  ground  twice  in  recent  years.     The 

people  of  the  district  have  it  that  some  wrong  done  to  the  monks 

of  one  of  the  old  abbeys  near  the  court  has  not  yet  been  righted, 

and  that  although  the  mills  of  the  Inny  are  idle,  the  mills  of  God 

are  grinding.     The  river  flows  near  the  ruins  of  Abbeyshrule 

through  a   rich   and  hospitable  district,    the  memory  of    which 

clings  to  its  exiles   with   a  special  fondness.     Abbeyshrule  is  a 

very  ancient  place,  and  was  in  other  days  a  famous  centre  of  piety. 

The  village  is  picturesque  in  its  situation,  and  is  quite  respectable 

despite  its  unenvied  possession  of  Mill  Lane.     It   was  through 

Mill  Lane  that   I  first    approached  Abbeyshrule,  and,    having 

noticed    certain    striking    peculiarities    in    the    appearance    and 

language  of  the  people  along  the   banks  of  the    Royal   Canal,  I 

asked  an  urclr.n,  who  was  riding  an   aged  ass  down  the  street 

what  was  the  name  of  the   place.      He   was  a    small  boy,  with  a 

small,  frosty  face  and  bleary  eyes  and  bare  shins,  and  he  carried 
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a  club  with  which  he  vigorously  hammered  his  ass.  His  language 
was  rankly  profane,  and  his  up-bringing  appeared  to  have  been 
awful.  The  ass  had  obligingly  stopped  on  hearing  a  question 
addressed  to  his  rider,  but  the  urchin,  before  replying  to  me, 
battered  his  unfortunate  quadruped  over  the  ears  with  his  club 
and  consigned  his  soul  to  perdition.  When  he  had  got  under 
weigh  again,  he  turned  to  me  and  said  with  a  remarkable  change 
of  tone : 

"  This  place,  is  it,  sir  ?     Its  name  is  Mill  Lane." 

"  Mill  Lane  ? "  I  repeated,  for  I  could  not  recollect  having 
heard  of  any  such  village  in  the  neighbourhood.  "  Do  you  know 
is  it  called  by  any  other  name  1 " 

"  'Tis,  then,"  he  said  with  a  wicked  grin,  "they  call  it  Tinker's 
Hollow,  betimes." 

Then  a  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  for  he  jumped  off 
his  ass,  and,  holding  out  his  tattered  cap,  he  went  on  with  a 
whine,  which  had  all  the  smoothness  of  trained  professionalism : 

"  Will  you  give  us  a  copper,  sir,  in  the  honour  of  God,  sir,  to 
buy  a  graineen  o'  tav — me  mother  is  sick  sir,  and  me  father  is 
dead  ]" 

It  all  flashed  upon  me  then.  I  was  in  the  notorious  Mill  Lane 
of  which  I  had  heard  many  a  time  and  oft  far  away  on  the 
Pampas,  in  corral,  or  chiquero,  or  at  the  wool  tables  in  the  shear- 
ing time,  when  the  sun-tanned  exiles  of  Longford  or  Westmeath 
recalled  some  story  of  "  The  Tinkers  of  Abbsyshrule."  The 
boy  followed  me  at  a  trot,  begging  copiously,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  bribe  him  with  a  copper  to  leave  me  in  peace.  He  was  a 
denizen  of  Mill  Lane.  Abbeyshrule  is  not  to  blame  for  Mill 
Lane,  nor  do  the  people  of  the  village  or  the  district  around 
believe  in  anything  but  a  policy  of  arm's  length  for  the  outcast 
wanderers.  No  one  knows  when  the  tinkers  settled  down  there 
first.  They  have  been  in  Mill  Lane  for  generations,  and  look 
upon  it  as  one  of  their  snuggest  encampments.  They  go  out  from  it 
to  fairs  and  gatherings  far  and  near,  trafficking  in  tin-ware,  mending 
kettles,  swapping  asses,  ballad-singing  occasionally,  and  thimble- 
rigging  on  race-courses  and  in  other  places  of  public  resort  ;  but, 
at  one  season  or  another  of  the  year  they  return  to  Abbeyshrule 
and  fight  out  their  battles  with  soldering-irons  and  other  weapons 
by  the  placid  waters  of  the  Royal  Canal.  They  are  a  puzzling 
people,  and  I  have  never  met  anyone  who  could  give  a  satisfactory 
history  of  their  origin.  The}*  have  little  in  common  with  the 
gipsies  outside  the  mania  for  vagrancy.  They  have  names 
borrowed  from  Irish  clans,  but  they  have  a  hundred  charac- 
teristics which  differentiate  them  from  the  Irish  people.  Are 
they  some  remnant  of  the  Firbolgs  or  degenerated  Tuatha 
de  Danann?  or  are  they  descendants  of  some  wandering  tribe 
that  strayed  into  Ireland  when  the  land  was  empty  after  one 
of  the  great  massacres.  No  one  knows. 
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Mr.  Yeates  studied  the  tinker  fraternity  in  connection  with  his 
play,  "  Where  there  is  Nothing;"  but  it  appears  the  harvest  of 
his  labours  has  been  publicly  repudiated  somewhere  in  the  West 
before  a  bench  of  magistrates,  in  a  crowded  court,  and  in  the 
hearing  of  divers  reporters  of  the  Press.  I  did  not  know  of  this 
until  I  heard  it  from  a  man  who  was  pitching  his  tent  on  the 
roadside  below  Ballymahon.  He  wore  a  hairy  cap  and  a  black 
eye.  and  his  baggage-waggon  showed  signs  of  long  and  dusty 
travel.  A  tired  woman  lay  asleep  in  the  ferns  under  the  pines, 
and  several  children  in  various  stages  of  lawlessness  pervaded  the 
highway.  He  opened  the  conversation  by  asking  me  for  a  match 
as  I  rode  past.  This  request  brought  me  to  a  halt,  and  having 
halted,  I  thought  it  might  be  as  well  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  his  point  of  view.  He  told  me  that  he  had  come  out  of  the 
trans-Shannon  country,  and  that  it  was  so  late  in  the  afternoon 
he  thought  it  best  to  go  into  camp  for  the  night.  He  would  con- 
centrate on  Abbeyshrule  next  morning,  with  the  help  and  blessing 
of  God.  Further,  he  expressed  gratitude  to  Divine  Providence 
for  having  escaped  with  his  life  back  into  peaceful  Long- 
ford. 

"So  you  have  been  in  hot  water  over  there1?"  I  asked, 
as  I  complied  with  his  abject  request  for  a  "pincheen"  of 
tobacco. 

"  In  throubles  and  in  meelia  murdher,  sir,  indeed  I  was,  and 
it  all  came  between  me  an  another  man,  sir,  on  account  of  what  a 
pote  up  in  Dublin  wrote  about  the  tinkers,  for  I'm  one  of  them. 
No,  sir,  not  a  pote— a  tinker.  It  wasn't  a  pome  that  this  pote 
went  and  wrote  about  us,  but  a  play,  an'  he  niarrid  a  young 
gentleman  be  the  name  of  Redlege  or  Ledwitch,  or  somethin' 
like  that  to  one  of  the  girls  of  the  Wards.  And,  be  what  I  hear, 
this  boy  that  marrid  the  girl  in  the  play  was  a  quare  crayther 
entirely,  who  went  about  the  country  risin'  rucks  with  the  clarg}^ 
and  the  madgisthrates  and  the  peelers,  and  fallin'  out  with  every- 
body, sir.  '  'Deed,'  says  I  to  the  man  that  told  me  about  it — a 
lad  over  there  in  Boyle — '  'deed,'  says  I,  '  the  man  who  made  up 
that  story  isn't  much  of  a  pote.  For,'  says  I,  '  the  Wards  is 
relations  of  mine,  and  I  know  them,  and  I  know  that  none  of  'em 
would  marry  an  amadan  that  couldn't  earn  his  bread,  an'  besides/ 
says  I,  '  the  father  of  the  girl  isn't  a  man  to  let  any  pote  talk, 
about  him,  and  make  a  blowin'-horn  of  his  name  in  print,'  says  I. 
'  Well,'  says  he,  '  it's  all  in  the  papers,  anyhow,  and  the  pote  is  a 
gentleman  born  and  bred  in  the  county  Sligo,'  says  he,  '  who 
writes  songs  for  the  people  in  Dublin  and  London  and  New  York 
— a  very  high-up  pote  that's  praised  by  your  betthers,'  says  he, 
'  men,'  says  he  '  that  knows  what  they're  talkin'  about.' 
•  '  'Deed,'  says  I,  '  you  can  tell  them  the  story  about  the 
marriage  is  all  in  me  eye,  and  that  no  such  boy  as  this 
young  Misther  Ledwitch,  or  whatever  you  call  him,  ever 
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joined  us  or  would  be  let  join  us,  much  less  marry  one  of 
us — a  good-for-nothin'  madman,'  says  I,  'that  couldn't  tell 
a  sodherin'-iron  from  a  pot-stick.'  Well,  sir,  he  stood  up 
for  the  pote,  bein'  a  Sligo  man,  and  I  stood  up  for  our  side, 
and  we  had  words  over  it,  and  words  led  to  something  worse, 
and  the  day  was  goin'  against  me  entirely,  so  it  was,  until  Peggy, 
over  there  came  to  me  with  the  half  of  th'  ass's  harness.  So  when 
they  parted  us  I  had  the  best  of  it.  And  be  the  same  token,  as 
I  was  comin'  through  Carrick  last  night  they  towld  me  that 
Ward  himself  went  up  before  a  lot  of  madgisthrates  and  denied 
the  whole  story  about  his  girl  and  young  Ledwitch,  and  said  he 
never  gave  him  lave  or  licence  to  make  so  free  with  his  name,  and 
that  he  knew  nothin'  at  all  about  the  pote,  and  never  had  any 
thruck  with  him  whatsomever,  and  that  it's  damages  he'd  be 
claimin'  if  the  story  in  any  way  intherfared  with  his  girl  gettin' 
a  good  match  ;  and  all  the  people  that  crowded  the  court  to  hear 
the  thrial  cheered,  bedad." 

"  Then,  did  your  friend  take  an  action  against  the  poet  for 
libel?" 

"  No,  but  I  believe   Ward  was  summoned  for  the  trespass  of 
his  asses  upon  some  man's  field  of  oats,  and  he  brought  out  all 
this  in  his  evidence,  for  he  has  a  wonderful  great  flow  of  speech 
and  always  definds  his  own  law  cases,  whenever  he's  let." 
"  But  to  what  particular  part  of  the  play  did  he  object  1 " 
"  To  the  whole  of  it,  sir.     4 1  disown  it  all,  body  and   bones,' 
says  he,  c  it's  all  wrong — lock,  stock   and  barrel.     Neither  that 
pote  nor  anybody  else  who  isn't  a  tinker  knows    our  saycrets,' 
says  he,  '  and  never  will.' " 

I  happened  to  pass  that  way  again  two  hours  later.  The  tent 
of  patched  canvas  was  stretched  upon  its  supporting  wattles,  and 
a  stick  fire  was  blazing  brightly,  over  which  the  supper  pot  was 
boiling.  The  woman  was  attending  to  the  cooking  and  sucking 
a  rather  stylish  briar  pipe.  The  children  were  deployed  along 
the  road  begging.  The  head  of  the  family  was  faintly  visible  in 
the  gathering  dusk  coming  out  of  a  field  with  an  armful  of  fresh 
hay  for  his  asses.  The  evening  threatened  rain  arid  the  tent 
appeared  to  be  leaky,  but  there  was  evidently  no  thought  of  seek- 
ing the  shelter  of  a  roof.  They  were  more  at  home  camped  there 
by  the  wayside  than  any  barn  or  stable  could  have  made  them. 
Nomads,  vagabonds,  heirs  of  generations  of  wandering  and 
disrepute,  they  are  still  strange  to  say,  not  at  war  with  society. 
They  merely  dwell  apart.  I  have  met  several  camping  grounds 
of  theirs  in  my  tours,  all  well  chosen,  shady  places,  near  abund- 
ance of  firewood  and  in  neighbourhoods  where  potatoes  and  other 
provisions  might  be  had  for  the  begging,  buying,  or  borrowing — 
I  have  very  seldom  heard  the  tinkers  accused  of  theft.  But  I 
fear  I  have  rambled  too  far  away  from  the  road  leading  into  the 
country  of  "  Leo"  Casey  and  Goldsmith. 
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«  LEO." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  brown  bog  on  the  western  fringe  of 
Longford,  but  there  is  also  some  very  good  agricultural  and 
pastoral  land.  The  bogs  give  fine  straight  level  roads  for  cycling, 
and  the  uplands  are  wooded  and  pleasant  and  fertile.  It  was 
early  harvest  when  I  was  there  and  the  swish  of  the  scythe  was 
in  the  oats  from  Corlea  to  Tang.  Four  reaping  machines  were 
also  at  work  in  the  fields  along  the  road.  Three  of  them  were  of 
Irish  manufacture.  The  other  was  a  foreigner  and  was  under- 
going repairs,  while  the  hands  wnre  picking  blackberries.  The 
Irish  machines  are  well  able  to  hold  their  own  against  their 
imported  competitors,  although  some  farmers  say  that  they 
are  rather  heavy  on  horses. 

A  man  was  binding  a  ledge  of  oats  in  a  field  overlooking  a 
countryside  where  the  smoke  of  many  homesteads  rose  upon  the 
air,  and  the  face  of  the  land  was  bright  with  harvest  gold. 

"  Could  you  tell  me  where  '  Leo  '  Casey's  school  is  about 
here  1 "  I  asked. 

"  Of  course  I  can."  he  said  cheerily  as  he  twisted  a  double  band 
and  girdled  a  fat  sheaf  of  the  yellow  corn.  "  You're  not  far  from 
it  now.  You'll  find  it  up  there  in  Gurteen,"  and  lie  gave  me  the 
fullest  particulars  of  its  location. 

•'  Did  you  know  'Leo?  '  I  asked  him  as  I  leant  against  the 
wall  for  the  chat  which  I  was  trying  to  promote. 

"  I  went  to  school  to  him,"  he  replied  with  a  smile  of 
humorous  reminiscence,  but  without  pausing  in  his  work. 

"  Was  he  a  severe  kind  of  schoolmaster  1  " 

"  Well,  he  was  and  he  wasn't.  You  see  he  was  a  poet,  and 
sometimes  he  was  all  right,  and  sometimes  he  was  like  a  briar. 
He  had  a  kind  of  a  lock-up  or  black  hole,  and  he  used  to  shut  us 
into  it  for  punishment.  And  sometimes  we  used  to  set  pin-traps 
for  him  on  his  chair,  and  when  he  sat  on  a  pin — well,  he  was  like 
any  other  man  that  sits  on  a  pin." 

"  Did  he  write  many  songs  in  Gurteen,  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  he  was  always  making  songs  and  writing.  I  remember 
when  '  The  Rising  of  the  Moon  '  came  out,  and  how  everyone  was 
singing  it.  He  used  to  read  the  Nation  sometimes  at  a  school- 
house  of  a  Sunday  evening  for  the  people,  and  it  was  grand  to 
hear  him.  He  used  to  write  for  the  Nation  himself,  you 
know,  and  up  in  Dublin  they  thought  a  lot  about  him.  But  down 
here  no  one  passed  much  remarks  on  him  at  all.  He  was  only  a 
bit  of  a  boy  at  the  time — maybe  about  twenty  or  twenty-one — 
and  wasn't  anything  out  of  the  way  in  his  looks.  The  police 
used  to  be  after  him  a  good  deal,  watching  him  and  trying  to 
find  out  things  about  him,  and  he  was  put  into  jail  at  the  end, 
for  he  was  a  real  Irishman,  and  wrote  songs  that  would  make 
your  blood  boil." 
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"  So  T  believe.'' 

"  Aye,  indeed.  He  was  terrible  fond  of  Ireland  always.  He 
was  one  of  the  Fenians ;  and,  sure,  them  was  the  boys." 

"  And  Donal  Kenny." 

"  Is  it  the  playboy  that  '  Leo  '  made  the  song  about7?  " 

"Yes." 

"  I  didn't  know  him  very  well,  for  I  was  young  at  the  time. 
But  he  lived  over  there  beyond,  near  that  clump  of  trees.  It's 
many's  the  time  I  heard  about  him,  though,  and  he  was  a  gay 
customer.  '  Leo  '  and  himself  were  great  friends  they  say." 

He  told  me  many  other  things  about  '  Leo,'  from  most  of 
which  I  gathered  that  the  poet  was  dead  before  the  full  brightness 
of  his  genius  broke  upon  the  people  who  had  known  the  humble, 
silent,  studious,  school-teacher.  Off' the  high  road  in  Gurteen  and 
in  a  field  alongside  a  narrow  lane  stands  his  school-house.  It 
was  empty  and  neglected,  and  seems  to  be  used  as  a  kind  of  barn 
or  shed.  There  is  a  new  school  near  it,  built  on  the  side  of  the 
high  road,  with  all  modern  conveniences.  It  was  closed  for  the 
vacation.  I  went  farther  on  towards  the  Inriy  and  met  a  narrow 
road  turning  off  to  the  right,  which  I  followed  till  it  took  me  to 
the  reed-clumps  which  fringe  Derry  lough.  I  started  water-hens 
out  of  the  tall  naggers,  and  a  covey  of  partridge  flew  up  from  a 
blackthorn  thicket  beside  the  lane.  There  was  haymaking  going 
on  in  the  fields  near  me  and  harvesting  farther  away.  The 
water  lay  calm  and  bright  in  the  sunshine,  and  scarcely  a  leaf  was 
stirring  on  the  trees.  To  the  left  lay  a  wide  sheet  of  heather, 
and  over  it  a  long  ridge  of  pasturage  well  stocked  with  cattle. 
Southward  the  green  meadows  spread  out  to  the  glistening  Inny, 
and  beyond  the  broadening  river  the  wooded  lawns  and  sheltered 
fields  of  Tang  sloped  into  the  sky.  It  was  one  of  "  Leo's  " 
favourite  scenes.  I  looked  for  features  made  familiar  to  me 
through  his  lyrics,  and  fancied  I  could  distinguish  them.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  no  mistaking  the  local  colour  in  some  of  the 
verses  : 

In  leafy  Tang 

The  wild  birds  sang, 

The  dew  was  bright  on  Derry  heather. 

I  went  and  stood  knee-deep  in  the  heather  and  looked  for 

The  old  spot  by  the  river, 
Right  well  known  to  you  and  me. 

It  must  have  been  yonder   where   the   Inny  is  gleaming  that  he 
imagined  the  midnight  drills  of  the  United  Irishmen : 

There  beside  the  singing  river 

That  dark  mass  of  men  were  seen  ; 
K.-ir  nliove  their  shining  weapons 

Hung  their  own  beloved  green. 
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And  it  must  have  been  down  there  under  the  hill  somewhere  that 
the  dance  was  held  when  Donal  Ruadh  was  going  to  America, 
and  where  he  bade  good-bye  to  Mary  : 

A  kiss  upon  her  brow  of  snow, 

A  rush  across  the  moonlit  meadow, 
Whose  broom-clad  hazels,  trembling  show 

The  mossy  boreen  wrapped  in  shadow  ; 
Away  o'er  Tully's  bounding  rill, 

And  far  beyond  the  Inny  river  ; 
One  cheer  on  Carrick's  rocky  hill, 

And  Donal  Kenny's  gone  for  ever, 

Casey  was  only  twenty-four  when  death  called  him.  One 
cannot  help  fancying  the  noble  work  he  would  have  done  for 
Ireland  since  1870  in  keeping  alive  the  ideal  of  nationhood, 
vigorous  and  militant,  in  the  minds  of  the  younger  generations. 
As  I  took  my  way  back  to  the  high  road  the  last  stanza  of  his 
fine  poem,  "  The  Missioner,"  came  into  my  mind,  and  1  thought 
of  how  appropriately  the  beautiful  lines  might  be  applied  to 
himself : 

But  ere  the  reaping,  th'  Evangelist 

From  the  face  of  the  land  he  loved  was  missed, 

He  trod  the  path  of  the  yellow  stars, 

Free  from  the  earth  and  its  slimy  wars — 

Free  !  yet  his  spirit  dwelt  with  those 

Who  waged  the  strife  with  Freedom's  foes, 

And  his  voice  was  heard  'mid  the  good  and  true, 

"  I've  shown  ye  the  work  for  men  to  do." 

A  MYSTERIOUS  TOWER. 

There  are  some  fine  hills  and  ridges  in  the  district  of  the  lower 
Inny.  The  scenery  is  varied,  and  although  the  picture  which 
you  see  from  one  ridge  or  hill-top  may  have  certain  details  of  the 
last  left  behind,  still  each  has  a  well-marked  distinctiveness.  Now 
you  see  the  silver  miles  of  Lough  Ree,  dotted  with  many  islands, 
and  the  plains  of  Roscommon  rising  beyond  the  water.  The 
next  hill-top  gives  you  only  a  corner  of  the  lock,  but  it  allows  the 
eye  to  roam  in  free  delight  over  the  woods,  by  Glasson  and 
Ballykeeran,  to  the  roofs  and  spires  of  Athlone.  Then  you  will 
have  a  section  of  the  woods  from  your-  next  outlook;  but  the  rest 
of  the  panorama  is  the  rolling  grass  count ry  which  stretches  far 
into  Westmeath,  by  ELillininiiy  and  Baskin,  to  where  the  clouds 
are  asleep  at  Knockastia  and  where  the  hazes  are  grey  over 
Usnagh  of  the  legends.  And  before  you  sweep  down  the  straight 
descent  from  Tully  wood  you  can  rest  to  enjoy  the  splendid  expanse 
of  harvest  wealth  which  crowns  the  tillage  fields  for  miles  to 
eastward,  until  the  yellow  of  the  oats  and  barley  fades  off  into 
the  blue  and  purple  of  the  mountains  over  Offally  arid  Kildare. 
There  is  a  high  hill  over  Tang,  standing  some  distance  back  from 
Lough  Ree,  upon  the  summit  of  which  is  built,  a  tower  of 
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considerable  height.  This  tower  can  be  seen  for  miles  around,  and 
excites  the  curiosity  of  the  stranger.  I  made  various  enquiries 
regarding  its  origin,  uses,  significance,  and  so-forth,  and  obtained 
the  following  replies : 

"  They  say  a  rich  man,  who  had  a  farm  in  Roscommon,  built 
it,  and  put  a  spy-glass  there  to  count  his  sheep." 

"  It  used  to  be  a  windmill  in  old  times." 

"  That's  one  of  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland  or  some  ancient 
buildings." 

"  It  was  built  by  the  Sappers  and  miners  in  the  year  of  the 
Big  Wind  to  hide  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  cave  that  goes  under 
the  cannons  of  Athlone." 

•*  They  say  Dublin  Castle  got  it  built  in  the  bad  times." 

There  is  a  tower  of  a  similar  kind,  apparently,  on  Knock 
Allen  in  Kildare,  and  I  may  mention  that  my  enquiries  regard- 
ing it  at  various  times  have  supplied  me  with  the  following 
information :  That  it  is  where  Finn  MacCool  used  to  pitch  his 
own  tent.  That  it  is  where  Finn  MacCool  was  killed.  That  it 
was  built  to  be  a  watch-tower  for  the  Curragh  Camp.  That 
George  IV.  stood  there,  and  said  that  Ireland  was  a  land  worth 
keeping.  That  he  didn't,  but  that  it  was  Cromwell. 

IN  GOLDSMITH'S  COUNTRY. 

I  was  in  Goldsmith's  country  soon  after  crossing  the  Inny. 
The  reapers  and  haymakers  were  out  in  every  other 
field,  and  were  not  indisposed  at  times  to  exchange  pleasantries 
as  well  as  cheery  greeting  with  a  wayfarer.  It  was  the  same 
through  western  Longford.  There  was  not  a  house  in  view  but 
had  sheltered  someone  who  had  emigrated  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  I  knew  it.  I  had  only  to  sit  on  the  wall  and  begin 
to  talk  about  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Irish  of  Argentina  to  gather 
an  audience. 

It  was  a  stone-breaker  at  work  near  the  cross-roads  under  the 
parish  church  of  Tang  who  directed  me  to  Auburn.  He  was  a 
literary  stone-breaker,  too,  for  he  gave  his  information  in  poetical 
language. 

"  Down  that  road,  sir,"  he  said,  nodding  in  the  direction  of 
Athlone,  "  and  you  have  only  to  go  a  weeshy  bit  when  you'll 
come  to  Sweet  Auburn,  the  loveliest  village  of  the  plain,  where 
health  and  plenty  cheered  the  labouring  swain,  and  in  a  field 
convaynient  to  the  road,  you'll  see  a  bush,  and  that's  the  hawthorn 
tree,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade,  for  talking  age  and  whisper- 
ing lovers  made.  But  there's  no  village  there  now,  sir,  where 
once  the  garden  smiled.  And  the  stone  of  the  busy  mill  is  up 
there  at  Misther  Nally's  door,  for  it's  him  that  keeps  the  '  Three 
Jolly  Pigeons ' — the  village  inn,  sir,  with  the  neatly-sanded 
floor  and  the  varnished  clock  that  clicked  behind  the  door,  where 
news  much  older  than  the  ale  went  round." 
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He  went  on  in  this  strain  for  a  good  while,  smoothly  gliding 
hither  and  thither  through  "  The  Deserted  Village  '  in  an  even, 
conversational  way,  untroubled  by  quotation  marks  and 
unfettered  by  method.  His  mellifluent  sentences  came  like 
shifting  winds  of  summer  straying  waywardly  through  the  sun- 
shine, greatly  to  his  own  enjoyment  as  well  as  mine.  I  thanked 
him  for  his  kindness,  and  proceeded  for  the  scene  of  Goldsmith's 
pastoral,  and  found  it.  There  is  nothing  about  Auburn  of  the 
"  abomination  of  desolation.  '  Like  many  another  quiet  corner 
of  the  Irish  midlands,  where  thriving  hamlets  once  nestled  in 
happy  comfort  amidst  the  teeming  fields,  no  evidence  remains  to 
show  the  extent  of  landlord  devastation.  There  are  no  bare 
gables,  or  crumbling  walls,  or  heaps  of  briar-grown  rubbish  to 
show  where  stood  the  homes  in  which  the  fires  were  extinguished 
and  out  of  which  the  families  were  driven  into  the  workhouses 
or  ditches,  or  into  the  emigrant  ships.  Every  trace  of  human 
habitation  has  been  effaced  by  the  crowbar  of  the  lime-burner  or 
road-maker,  and  the  grass  grows  luxuriantly  where  the  hearth- 
stones brightened  and  where  the  people  prayed.  I  was  shown  a 
countryside  the  other  day,  in  another  part  of  Westmeath,  from 
which  scores  of  families  were  driven  fifty  years  ago  ;  and.  were 
it  not  for  the  long  ridges  which  seamed  the  fields  from  end  to 
end,  although  low  and  faintly  marked  like  the  grave  of  forgotten 
dead,  one  might  have  fancied  that  those  spreading  pastures  had 
lain  untouched  by  plough  or  spade  and  unblessed  by  the  sweat 
of  husbandry  since  the  dawn  of  time.  You  might  pass  Auburn 
twenty  times  a  week  without  more  than  a  careless  glance  if  you 
were  not  told  that  it  was  the  place 

Where  smiling  spring  her  earliest  visits  paid, 
And  parting  summer's  lingering  bloom  delayed. 

And  yet  spring  comes  no  earlier  to  Auburn  in  the  Westmeath 
barony  of  Kilkenny  West  th.-m  it  does  to  any  district  in  the 
baronies  of  Fertullagh,  or  Rathconrath,  or  Moyashil.  We  are 
told  that  Auburn  was  "  the  loveliest  village  of  the  plain."  Un- 
doutedly  it  was  as  Goldsmith  saw  it,  not  as  it  existed  in  the  face 
of  nature,  but  as  he  pictured  in  his  own  imagination.  Auburn 
was  beautified  not  so  much  by  the  dowry  of  nature  as  by  the 
magic  of  creative  art.  There  were,  I  am  sure,  prettier  districts 
in  Westmeath,  but  there  was  no  Goldsmith  to  change  their 
prettiness  into  beauty.  And  yet  the  beauty  of  "  Sweet  Auburn  " 
as  Goldsmith  interprets  it  to  us,  is  not  Westmeath  beauty.  If 
we  submit  it  to  the  test  of  historical  facts  we  shall  find  many 
inaccuracies  in  its  delineation.  It  is  an  Irish  picture  sketched 
and  painted  according  to  English  conventions.  The  tragedy  of 
it  is  indeed  characteristic  of  Irish  rural  life,  but  the  setting  of 
the  tragedy  is  English.  Goldsmith  spent  part  of  his  boyhood  in 
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Pallas,  between  Ballymahoii  and  Abbeyshrule,  in  county  Long- 
ford. Part  of  his  youth  was  spent  in  the  heart  of  Roscommon, 
and  part  of  it  in  Auburn.  The  local  colouring  of  his  poetry 
could  therefore  have  been  derived  from  various  Irish  sources ; 
but  how  much  of  it  is  distinctively  Irish  1  Can  the  student  of 
Irish  history  imagine  a  village  like  Goldsmith's  Auburn  in  a 
district  wherein  every  man  and  woman  of  forty  years  of  age  must 
have  heard  the  thunder  of  De  Ginkle's  artillery  at  the  siege  of 
Athlone  ?  Was  the  enviable  lot  of  the  people  who  "  led  up  their 
sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree,"  a  typical  illustration  of  social 
life  in  an  Irish  hamlet  during  the  penal  days  ?  Goldsmith  was 
born  in  1728,  and  died  in  1774.  [Suppose  him  to  have  been  in 
his  fifteenth  year  when  he  took  part  in  the  gambols  of  the  young 
folks  under  the  hawthorn  of  Auburn,  it  will  connect  him  with 
the  country  life  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1743.  At  that  time 
everybody  in  Westmeath  spoke  Irish  except  the  descendants  of 
De  Lacy's  Normans  and  the  occupants  of  the  58,000  acres  of 
land  confiscated  upon  the  men  of  the  county  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the 'war  of  1688.  In  Longford  and  Roscommon,  Irish 
was  the  general  language  for  at  least  fifty  years  after  Gold- 
smith's death.  Are  the  characteristics  depicted  so  lovingly  and 
so  beautifully  in  the  '•'  Deserted  Village  "  true  to  the  life  of 
Gaelic  Ireland  and  instinct  in  all  things  with  the  genius  of 
the  Gael  1  Do  they  strike  us  as  at  all  being  men  and  women 
whose  religion  was  banned,  whose  priests  were  outlawed  and 
banished,  hiding  in  caves  like  hunted  wolves,  each  with  a  price 
upon  his  head,  and  whose  schoolmasters  were  outlawed  1 
Do  they  work  and  play  like  beings  whose  lives  are  over- 
shadowed by  that  terrible  and  infamous  Penal  Code  which 
Goldsmith's  friend  and  contemporary,  Edmund  Burke,  described 
as  "  a  machine  of  wise  and  deliberate  contrivance  as  well  fitted 
for  the  oppression,  impoverishment,  and  degradation  of  a  people, 
and  the  debasement  in  them  of  human  nature  itself,  as  ever 
proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man  ?  "  There  would 
be  little  reason  for  an  Irish-Irelaiider  to  trouble  himself  about 
the  distortion  of  fact  perpetrated  by.  Goldsmith  in  a  Westmeath 
hamlet  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  were  it  not  that  many 
people  in  the  district  seemed  to  regard  "  The  Deserted  Village  " 
as  a  beautifully  written  chapter  of  local  history.  There  seems 
to  be  no  question  at  all  on  their  part  regarding  its  verisimilitude, 
for,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  accept  it  as  absolutely  true ;  and 
I  met  several  people  along  the  roads  who  looked  upon  Goldsmith 
as  a  finer  type  of  Irishman  than  "  Leo." 

"  Don't  the  grandest  of  people  come  here  from  all  parts  to  look 
at  the  place  that  Goldsmith  wrote  about !  "  argued  a  man  who 
was  mending  a  gate  in  Auburn.  "  Don't  they  come  here  from 
England,  America  and  Australia  and  write  about  it,  and  take 
away  branches  of  the  hawthorn  tree  ?  " 
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"  Which  tree  is  that  1  "  I  asked,  inattentively,  for  rny  thoughts 
were  on  something  else. 

"  Do  you  see  that  bush  over  there  1 " 

I  nodded. 

"  Well,  that's  the  hawthorn  tree.  Some  people  that  doesn't 
know  the  differ  will  tell  you  that  is  the  bush  there  to  the  left, 
farther  away  ;  and  some  visitors  believes  them  and  marches  off 
with  sprigs  of  the  wrong  bush.  Aren't  you  going  over  to  get  a 
sprig?" 

"  No,  but  if  you  could  tell  me  where  there  is  a  good  straight 
blackthorn,  I  would  be  very  thankful  to  you,"  I  said,  for  it  came 
to  my  recollection  that  in  leaving  Buenos  Ay  res  I  had  received 
several  pressing  requests  from  friends  to  procure  them  genuine 
blackthorns,  and  that  I  had  not  yet  begun  work  on  the 
collection. 

"But  there's  nothing  about  blackthorns  in  Goldsmith,"  he 
objected. 

"  Nor  mention  of  anything  Irish,  for  that  matter,"  I 
remarked. 

"  Isn't  there,  indeed,"  he  replied,  with  some  heat.  "Isn't 
there  the  whitethorn  bush  over  there,  and  didn't  he  write  about 
the  dacent  church  that  topped  the  hill,  and  about  the  busy  mill  ? 
Go  up  to  'The  Three  Jolly  Pigeons,'  and  you'll  see  the  very 
mill-stone  that  he  wrote  about  on  the  door-step." 

"Yes,  but  you  see  there  are  hawthorn  trees  in  England 
too,  and  busy  mills;  also  decent  churches  in  charge  of  Protes- 
tant clergymen." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  :  the  village  preacher '  wasn't  a 
priest,  and  that  the  church  wasn't  a  chapel  ?  '  he  asked,  with 
a  sneer ;  "  were  you  out  in  these  times  ?" 

"  No,  but  the  Penal  Laws  were,"  I  said,  quietly  ignoring 
his  scorn,  "  and  because  of  the  Penal  Laws  the  chapels  were 
all  closed  or  pulled  down,  or  turned  to  non-Catholic  uses." 

"There's  not  a  single  word  about  it  in  'The  Deserted 
Yillage/  " 

"  Well,  I  said  a  minute-  ago  that  there  was  no  mention 
made  in  it  of  anything  Irish." 

"  Good  heavens  !  isn't  Auburn  mentioned  1  '  Sweet  Auburn 
the  loveliest  village  of  the  plain.'  " 

"  Auburn  is  not  an  Irish  name.  It  was  Goldsmith  invented 
it,  and  this  place  has  been  called  by  it  ever  since." 

"Well,  anyhow,  Goldsmith  holds  the  sway  as  an  Irish  poet. 
Anyone  will  tell  you  that.  I  defy  you  to  name  a  single  one  that 
could  put  him  down." 

"  I  could  name  dozens  of  Irish  poets  who  wrote  better  than  he 
did  for  Ireland,  and  I  need  go  no  farther  than  the  Inny  there 
below  to  find  you  one  to  put  before  him." 

"  Arrah,  who?" 
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"  John  Keegan  Casey." 

"  Is  it  '  Leo  ? "  he  cried,  with  a  laugh  of  withering  contempt. 
"  Yes.  and  it  is  this  way."  I  went  on  as  persuasively  as  I 
could.  "  You  see,  Casey  loved  Ireland  better  than  Goldsmith 
did,  and  wrote  about  Irish  things.  That  is  wh;y  I  say  he  is  higher 
as  an  Irish  poet  than  Goldsmith.  Of  course  he  was  not  a  great 
genius  like  Goldsmith,  but  he  was  an  Irish  singer,  and  Goldsmith 
was  not.  Goldsmith  wrote  for  the  people  in  England,  mostly 
about  English  things,  and  Casey  wrote  for  the  people  in  Ireland 
mostly  about  Irish  things.  True,  Goldsmith's  great  poem  is 
about  an  eviction  campaign,  and  it  is  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
poetry  that  ever  was  written,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  to 
specially  mark  it  as  Irish.  And,  although  there  are  many  people 
who  would  tell  you  that  Casey's  poetry  is  not  Irish  either,  because 
it  is  not  written  in  the  Irish  language,  still  it  is  far  more  Irish 
than  Goldsmith's — for  '  Leo '  sang  of  Shaun  O'Farrell,  and  the 
Inny,  and  Derry,  and  Tang,  and  about  Donal  Kenny,  and  fifty 
other  subjects  that  are  Irish  through  and  through,  and  that  no 
one  could  mistake  it  for  anything  else,  while  'The  Deserted 
Village'  might  be  English,  or  Scotch  or  Welsh." 

The  contempt  with  which  he  had  hailed  the  name  of  "  Leo  "  had 
died  out  of  his  face  to  give  place  to  an  expression  of  amusement. 
When  I  had  finished  he  cleared  his  throat  and  delivered  himself 
as  follows  : 

"  That's  all  right  enough,  bedad,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But,  indeed, 
it's  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  anyone  comparing  a  stookawn  like 
'  Leo  '  to  a  man  like  Goldsmith.  Sure,  I  knew  '  Leo  '  a  half- 
starved  schoolmaster  down  there  in  Gurteen 

"  As  for  that  part  of  it,"  1  said,  "  if  you'll  pardon  me  interrupt- 
ing you,  Goldsmith  was  a  half-starved  schoolmaster,  too,  and  had  to 
live  upon  his  friends  many  a  time — a  thing  that  'Leo'  never  did." 
"  Well,  last  of  all,  I  can't  stand  some  of  Casey's  rhymes.  I'm 
not  saying  anything  against  '  The  Risin'  o'  the  Moon  ' ;  that's  fair 
enough,  I  suppose,  and  a  few  others  of  his  songs  isn't  bad, 
although  dear  knows  if  he  didn't  make  them  up  when  he  should 
have  been  teaching  the  children  their  sums.  But  I'm  goin'  to 
tell  you  that  Donal  Kenny  was  no  man  to  write  a  song  about. 
Donal  Kenny,  indeed.  Hegh!  The  finest  scamp  in  the  seven 
parishes — fellah  that'd  come  up  to  you  and  give  you  a  skelp  of  a 
wattle  on  the  side  of  the  head  just  for  the  fun  of  seein'  you  turn 
head  over  heels — a  dang  rowdy  that  would  have  a  shindy  ruz 
while  you'd  be  blessin'  yourself.  And  a  poocher,  too,  that 
wouldn't  leave  a  hare  in  the  whole  counthry.  Hegh !  Gold- 
smith knew  better  things  than  to  make  rhymes  about  a  boy  like 
that,  so  he  did — a  common  go-the-road  that  I  knew  as  well  as  the 
nose  on  me  face.  It  was  the  blessed  day  for  us  all  when  the  same 
Donal  Kenny  went  off  with  himself,  so  it  was — 'deed,  there  was 
many  a  dhry  eye  afther  him  as  sure  as  you're  there." 
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"  Still   he  was  evidently  a  favourite   with  the  people,  for  the 
song  says 

Warm  blessings  flowed  from  every  lip 
As  ceased  the  dancers'  airy  motion, 

Oh,  Blessed  Virgin,  guard  the  ship 

That  takes  bold  Donal  o'er  the  ocean." 

"  Oh,  sure,  I  know  it  all.  I  was  there  myself,  and  it  was 
natcheral  for  us  to  pray  for  him  because  we  wanted  to  get  him 
out  of  our  sight.  We  were  pray  in'  sthrong  for  a  long  time  to  be 
relieved  of  him.  And  as  for  him  givin'  his  blessiri'  to  Mary  and 
her  boy,  'deed  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  for  it  was  only  the 
week  before  that  he  done  his  best  to  take  Mary  from  him ;  but, 
by  herrin's  !  th'  other  boy  gave  him  a  fine  leatherin',  so  he  did, 
and  more  power  to  him  !  Donal  Kenny,  indeed  !  Heigh  !  " 

There  was  a  world  of  scorn  and  contempt  in  that  last  exclama- 
tion, and  it  bespoke  a  prejudice  invulnerable  to  argument.     I 
retired,  and  in  the  language  of  the  war  correspondents,  I  swung 
off  to  the  right,   towards    "  The   Three  Jolly  Pigeons,"    which 
caravansary  I  found  in  due  course.     Mine  host  was  Goldsmithian 
to  the  backbone,  but  he  had   a  neighbourly  regard  for  "  Leo." 
He  said  it  was  simply  ridiculous  to  argue  that  there  was  nothing 
distinctively  Irish  about  "  The  Deserted  Village."     He  was  in  a 
position   to  settle   the   question  with   one  word ;  there,    on  his 
threshold,  was  the  identical  stone  of  "the  busy  mill."     The  mill- 
shaft  was  also  to  the  good,  and   other  relics.     I   asked   for  the 
"  twelve  good  rules,"  and  "  the  royal  game  of  goose,"  and  "  the 
chest  of  drawers  by  day,"  but  they  were  things  of  the  past.     The 
present  inn  is  not  the  original  "  Three  Jolly  Pigeons,"  but  one 
that  took  the  name  of  the  old  house,  which  stood  farther  down 
the  road.     There  is  a  post-office  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  inn,  and  the  name  is  "  The   Pigeons."     Mine  host  was  most 
sociable  and  cheery,  especially  when  he  learned  that  I  was  from 
the  Argentine  Republic.     Some  near  relatives  of  his  are  on  the 
Pampas,  and  many  an  old  schoolmate  as  well,  for  in  the  days 
when  emigration  flowed  strongly  from  Longford  and  Westmeath 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  scores  left  Tang  and  the  neighbouring  parishes 
on  both  sides  of  the  Inny.     I  could  give  him  some  account  of 
most  of  them,  and  it  delighted  him.     He  had  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  accepting  my  statement  that  I  was  from  the  city  bv  El 
Rio  de  La  Plata,  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  believe  that  I  had 
any  connection  with  literature  or  journalism.     No  wonder,  for  I 
had  been  several  days  on  the  march   through  rain  and  slime  in 
two  provinces  and  several  counties,  trying  to  learn  a  few  things 
about    the  history  of  the   present  and  the  past,  and  feeling  the 
pulse  of  Ireland.     I  had  been  in   Mayo,   in  Gal  way,   over   the 
Roscomraon  plains,  along  the  Inny,  Shannon,  andBrosna,  through 
the  lake  district  of  Westmeath  and  into  Lower    Offally,  and  my 
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clothes  were  in  a  sad  way  from  dust  and  oil  and  mud  splashes 
and  rain.  But  although  the  man  of  the  house  at  "  The  Three 
Jolly  Pigeons "  could  not  admit  me  into  the  brotherhood  of 
letters,  he  did  his  best  to  overwhelm  me  with  hospitality.  He 
proposed,  seconded,  put,  and  carried  unanimously  a  motion  to 
the  effect  that  I  should  eat  drink,  and  sleep  under  his  roof,  but 
I  was  forced  to  move  an  amendment  and  carry  it  against  all 
opposition.  There  was  heart-hunger  on  me  for  a  change  of 
clothing  and  a  wash,  and  a  good  rest  in  a  certain  valley  under 
Bally  more. 

I  made  a  loop  round  by  Baskin  Hill  just  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  looking  down  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  country 
between  Mount  Temple  and  Knockastia — one  of  the  choicest 
gems  of  rural  beauty  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  cloud 
shadows  lay  on  the  lower  hills,  but  Kiliuinny  was  all  ablaze  in 
the  sunshine,  and  a  big  rock  in  one  of  the  fields  near  the  summit 
was  bright  against  the  sea  of  green.  1  never  saw  the  name  of 
this  rock  in  print  or  in  writing,  but  the  old  people  call  it  by  the 
name  which  is  pronounced  Carrick-an-eagh.  There  is  a  legend 
which  tells  that  in  the  ancient  times  a  giant  in  Moyvoughly  had 
a  dispute  about  something  with  another  giant  who  lived  in 
Kilininny,  and  that  in  the  heat  of  discussion  he  heaved  that 
rock  across  the  valley. 

BALLYMORE. 

BALLYMOEE,  or  St.  Owen's  of  Lough  Seudy,  a  parish  in  the  barony 
of  Rathconrath,  twelve  miles  west  of  Mullingar,  and  the  same 
distance  east  f rom  Athlone,  containing  in  1891  3,971  inhabitants. 
In  the  old  annals  Ballymore  is  called  Lough  Seudy  or  the  great 
town  on  Lough  Seudy,  after  the  little  lake  which  lies  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  north  of  the  village.  The  writer  of  these  sketches  was 
informed  by  the  late  Mr.  Justin  P.  O'Byrne,  the  eminent  anti- 
quarian, when  he  visited  this  place  in  1895,  that  Seudy  was  a 
chief  who  lived  about  the  period  of  the  Christian  era,  and  that 
he  erected  the  fort  on  the  south  bank  of  the  lake,  and  had  his 
residence  within  it  as  the  cave  indicates.  There  are  the  ruins  of 
many  castles  and  strongholds  throughout  the  parish,  said  to  be 
erected  by  the  MacGeoghegans  prior  to  the  Anglo-Norman 
Invasion,  and  others  by  the  D'Altons,  who  obtained  a  grant  of 
the  barony  of  Rathconrath  from  Hugh  de  Lacy  at  the  period 
named.  The  ruined  fortresses  are — Clare,  Doniel,  Bally  more, 
Killare,  Killenbrack,  Mullaghmeehan. 

The  Castle  of  Killare,  which  was  built  '  by  one  of  the 
D'Altons  about  the  year  1.200,  was  levelled  to  the  ground  three 
years  after  its  erection  by  the  MacGeoghegans.  The  Castle  of 
Ballymore  was  erected  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  one  of 
the  De  Lacys  about  the  year  1309. 

N 
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Edward  Bruce,  brother  of  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland, 
who  invaded  Ireland  at  that  time,  halted  with  his  array  at  Lough 
Seudy  for  six  weeks  as  the  weather  was  severe,  and  was  the 
guest  of  De  Lacy.  From  that  period  down  to  the  reign  of  James 
II.  the  Castle  was  occasionally  garrisoned  by  English  troops  and 
sometimes  by  the  lords  of  the  English  Pale.  In  1602,  Francis 
Shane,  who  got  a  grant  of  land  near  Ballymore  from  Queen 
Elizabeth,  arrested  at  Multyfarnham  Monastery,  Father  Mooney 
and  the  Rev.  Father  Brady,  Bishop  of  Kilinore,  and  imprisoned 
them  in  the  Castle  of  Ballymore.  The  former  was  author  of  the 
great  work  compiled  by  Father  Meehan,  O.S.F.,  the  Noctus 
Lovaniensis.  The  Four  Masters  informs  us  that  in  1598 
O'Rourke,  of  Brefney,  at  the  instigation  of  O'Farrell,  uf  Annaly, 
plundered  and  burned  the  great  town  of  Seudy. 

Reader,  were  you  ever  in  the  long  village — Ballymore, 
facetiously  described  by  a  West  of  Ireland  man,  "  a  town  wid 
two  inds  and  no  middle."  In  the  month  of  July,  whilst  on  a 
tour  in  South  Westmeath,  and  before  I  became  a  permanent 
resident  in  the  district,  I  sojourned  for  a  week  in  Bally- 
more, so  long  famed  for  its  stalwart  peasantry.  Ballymore, 
according  to  Dr.  Joyce,  the  eminent  Irish  scholar,  means  a  great 
town  ;  but  at  the  present  day  there  is  little  trace  of  its  former 
greatness ;  for  in  all  directions,  wherever  the  tourist  turns,  the 
hand  of  the  despoiler  and  exterminator  is  painfully  evident  ;  the 
joyous  laugh  and  jocund  song  of  a  contented,  light-hearted 
peasantry  is  no  longer  heard — they  are  hushed  for  ever — they 
are  gone,  the  old  and  infirm  to  the  workhouse  and  paupers' 
graves ;  the  young  to  seek  in  foreign  lands  that  which  they  are 
denied  at  home — a  means  of  living.  Go  where  you  will  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  parish,  man's  inhumanity  to 
man  is  apparent — the  brute  creation,  the  rich  man's  idols,  reign 
supreme.  There  is  a  misty  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood  that 
the  original  founder  of  the  long  village  was  a  man  of  large  heart, 
highly  imaginative,  and  full  of  Utopian  ideas,  who  foolishly  con- 
templated leaving  something  after  him  to  perpetuate  his  name 
and  memory,  but  like  many  of  our  modern  speculators  and 
builders  of  "  castles  in  the  air," 

"  Chill  penury  repress'd  his  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  his  soul." 

Ruin  and  bankruptcy,  the  legend  says,  quickly  overtook  the 
Ballymore  Romulus.  As  there  were  no  banks  or  Board  of  Works 
to  borrow  from,  the  architect  was  forced  to  finish  up  with  such 
scant  materials  as  were  at  hand.  Consequently,  the  gap  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  was  never  filled  up.  Since  that  period  many 
scientific  persons  submitted  plans  for  remodelling  the  village, 
some  of  which  were  favourably  entertained.  About  seven  years 
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ago  a  lady  tourist  and  cosmopolitan  intimated  to  the  police  that 
the  town  had  a  very  scattered-looking  appearance,  and  that  she 
would  give  it  a  tidy,  business  look  without  any  expense  to  the 
ratepayers,  but,  strange  to  relate,  on  unfolding  her  plan  to  the 
conservators  of  the  peace,  instead  of  remunerating  her  she  was 
sent  to  jail  for  four  been  days.  Such  was  the  reward  of  genius. 
The  lady's  Towns  Improvement  scheme  was  a  model  of  simplicity 
— she  would  burn  down  one  end  of  the  town,  and  then  it  would  be 
all  together.  The  inhabitants  of  the  united  parishes  of  Bally  more 
and  Killare  are  gonerous,  kind,  and  hospitable  to  the  stranger 
and  wayfarer,  and  they  take  a  peculiar  pride  in  narrating  the 
deeds  of  their  forefathers,  and  their  gallant  struggles  against  the 
confiscator,  exterminator,  priest-hunter,  and  tithe  proctor.  The 
situation  of  the  village  is  strikingly  romantic,  though  the 
adjacent  country  is  now  destitute  of  the  luxuriant  woods  by 
which  it  is  said  it  was  formerly  surrounded.  To  the  east  lies  the 
steep  hill  of  Mullaghcloe,  bidding  as  it  were  defiance  to  time  and 
the  innovating  hand  of  man,  covered  with  furze  and  stunted 
brushwood,  and  commanding  a  view  of  distant  districts  as  far  as 
the  lordly  Shannon.  Reader,  if  on  a  fine,  soft,  sunny  evening 
you  were  sitting  on  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  old  hill,  and  looking 
westward  and  northward,  you  would  enjoy  a  prospect  which,  if 
you  pretended  to  taste,  would  cause  you  to  cry  out  "Magnifi- 
cent "  !  At  a  short  distance  lies  the  ancient  little  lake  known  as 
Lough  Seudy,  that  adds  a  fairy-like  grandeur  to  the  scenery.  At 
the  base  of  the  hill  in  a  lonely  secluded  spot  shaded  by  old  trees 
and  hawthorn  is  a  sort  of  a  grotto  reverenced  and  venerated  by 
the  people,  for  in  this  quiet,  out-of-the-way  retreat,  free  from  the 
jarring  elements  of  the  world,  Mass  was  offered  up  in  the  dark 
penal  days  beneath  the  canopy  of  Heaven,  with  no  choir  save  the 
warbling  of  the  feathered  songsters  of  the  grove  and  the  gentle 
murmurs  of  the  rippling  waters  of  the  lake.  In  the  little  chapel, 
as  it  is  called,  there  is  an  old  altar  stone  with  the  following 
inscription  : — 

•'  Me  fieri  fecit  Joann- 
es   Dalton,  S;icenlos. 

29  Aug. 
Anno  Domini,   1(189. 

Two  old  thorn  trees  grow  over  the  stone  and  have  formed  a 
little  arbour.  There  is  a  tradition  amongst  the  people  that 
Father  Dalton  frequently  celebrated  Mass  at  the  backs  of  ditches 
and  on  the  sides  of  hills  in  the  days  of  persecution.  On  these 
occasions  some  of  the  flock  kept  vigil  lest  the  sacred  ceremonies 
would  be  disturbed,  and  usually  the  Holy  Sacrifice  would  be 
offered  before  the  break  of  day.  There  is  a  holy  well  of  great 
antiquity,  called  Sunday's  Well,  convenient  to  the  little  chapel, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Henry  Piers  in  his  history  of  Westmeath, 
published  1682.  Formerly  the  well  was  visited  by  pious  pilgrims 
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the  first  week  in  autumn,  who  performed  stations  for  spiritual 
and  temporal  purposes,  and  the  custom  lias  not  yet  died  out. 

The  following  prize  poem,  written  by  Mr.  P.  Bardan,  Corals- 
town,  Killucan,  is  inserted  by  kind  permission  of  the  gifted 
author  : — 

When  St.  Patrick  came  oui1  land  to  bless,  he  journeyed  up  and  down 

To  sow  the  seed  of  righteousness  in  country,  lane,  and  town  ; 

And  few  were  those  who  did  oppose  the  saving  truths  he  taught, 

And  countless  spells  and  miracles  his  doughty  saintship  wrought. 

But  Lucifer  he  tried  to  thrape  upon  our  holy  Saint, 

By  sending  imps  in  reptile  shape,  the  blessed  isle  to  taint ; 

And  certain  sure,  these  imps  impure,  would  press  him  hard  and  sore, 

Had  he  not  sought  the  hallowed  spot,  since  known  as  Ballymore. 

'Twas  thus,  according  to  the  book,  one  evening  fair  in  May, 
Saint  Patrick  took  his  pastoral  crook,  on  Seudy's  banks  to  stray ; 
Upon  the  sand  along  the  strand,  he  wandered  far,  when  lo  ! 
Against  a  stone,  or  stick,  or  bone,  he  struck  his  sacred  toe. 
'  Machorp,"  he  said,  then  bowed  his  head,  to  seek  what  made  him  rue, 
When  from  the  sand  his  good  right  hand  a  knotty  blackthorn  drew  ; 
And  couched  in  mystic  characters  a  legend  strange  it  bore, 
Which  Patrick  gave  in  Gaelic  verse  that  day  in  Ballymore, 

'  Dear  Saint  divine,  from  Palestine,'  'twas  thus  the  legend  ran, 
'  Far  under  ground,  my  way  I've  found,  to  aid  you  in  your  plan  ; 
On  Jordan's  subterranean  stream  no  light  illumed  my  way, 
Until  I  caught  the  solar  beam  on  Seudy's  shore  to-day. 
The  Celtic  race  is  obstinate,  and  not  inclined  to  change, 
What  you  may  prize  perhaps  they  hate,  which  is  not  very  strange  ; 
Be  not  too  nice,  take  my  advice,  if  you  would  victory  score, 
Let  your  motto  be  Phlebotomy  from  Howth  to  Ballymore. 

When  borne  down  beneath  the  load  of  man's  perversity, 

I  will  assist  you  on  your  road  if  you  depend  on  me  ; 

If  while  you  preach,  you  find  your  speech  with  Pagans  won't  prevail, 

Just  bare  your  wrists,  spit  on  your  fists,  and  use  me  as  a  flail. ' 

Saint  Patrick  held  the  precept  good,  and  wished  to  test  its  truth, 

Hence,  it  is  no  lie,  he  drew  the  blood  of  many  a  Pagan  youth, 

Who  leagued  with  imps,  and  snakes,  and  shrimps,  endeavoured  to  restore, 

By  base  designs,  the  heathen  shrines  destroyed  in  Ballymore. 

Now  glory  to  our  noble  Saint,  and  honour  to  the  race, 

That  bowed  their  heads  without  complaint  to  his  all-saving  grace ; 

And  honour  to  his  blackthorn  stick,  that  brought  conviction  strong, 

To  heads  that  were  by  far  too  thick  to  know  the  right  from  wrong. 

Our  holy  patron,  ere  he  died,  his  sacred  blackthorn  took, 

And  planted  it  with  care  beside  a  gentle  brawling  brook  ; 

It  rooted  there,  it  spread  elsewhere,  till  now  from  shore  to  shore 

Is  seen  the  wand  Saint  Patrick's  hand  first  raised  in  Ballymore. 

The  earliest  ecclesiastical  record  of  Ballymore  is  that  an  abbey 
was  founded  in  it  about  the  year  700,  the  records  of  which  have 
been  lost.  After  the  English  invasion  the  Laceys  settled  here 
and  built  a  castle,  of  which  a  tower  about  twenty  feet  in  height 
still  remains.  In  1388  Theobald  de  Vernon,  lord  of  the  manor, 
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obtained  a  grant  of  a  weekly  market  and  fair  to  be  held  here.  In 
the  wars  of  the  Confederation  the  English  had  an  important 
military  position  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Seudy,  accessible  from 
the  land  only  by  a  drawbridge.  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  a 
part  of  King  James's  army  occupied  this  place,  but  surrendered 
after  eleven  days'  resistance  to  General  de  Ginckle. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  castle  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
village  a  short  distance  south  of  the  public  road,  and  aftbrd 
shelter  to  cattle  in  winter.  There  is  nothing  about  it  to  denote 
its  former  greatness;  it  is  desolate  looking,  indeed.  Its  glory  is 
gone.  Flocks  and  herds  roam  over  the  solitudes  of  the  battlefield 
where  the  last  struggle  of  an  Irish  army  for  a  faithless  King 
against  a  foreign  foe  was  fought.  Erected  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  the  Laceys,  it  remained  in  possession  of  the  family 
for  a,  considerable  time,  and  nothing  is  known  of  its  history  till 
the  reign  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  when  it  was  used  as  a  prison  for 
Friars  of  the  Franciscan  Order. 

THE  MONASTERY. 

Of  the  old  monastery  of  Ballymore,  Harris  remarks  that  it  was 
founded  about  the  year  1218  by  the  Lacey  family  in  honour  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  for  Gilberton  Canons  and  Benedictine 
Nuns,  who  occupied  distinct  portions  of  the  same  building. 
While  the  house  lasted  no  event  of  any  particular  importance 
occurred  in  the  current  of  its  history  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  antiquary,  or  if  so  must  have  been  lost  in  the  plunder,  ruin, 
and  destruction  of  its  annals.  In  1324  died  Gerald  (called  also 
Thomas)  Fitzmaurice,  son  of  Nicholas,  Lord  of  Kern-,  who  was 
prior  of  the  house.  The  last  prior  of  Ballymore,  or  Lough 
Seudy,  was  Thomas  Tuite,  who  was  compelled  to  surrender  the 
monastery,  with  all  its  property,  to  the  Commissioners  of  Henry 
VIII.  An  annual  pension  of  <£4  was  promised  to  the  prior 
payable  out  of  the  churches  of  Moyvore  and  Clonkyshe.  The 
nunnery  at  the  same  time  was  suppressed  and  the  religious  dis- 
persed. While  the  convent  lasted  it  paid  three  marks  annually 
to  the  Bishop  of  Meath.  On  the  10th  March  (36  Henry  VIII.), 
the  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  Meath  surrendered  all  their  procura- 
tions in  recompense  and  satisfaction  for  the  parish  church  of 
Lough  Seudy  and  the  chapels  of  Oloncallow,  Bonowne,  and 
Oghwal,  parcels  of  the  church  of  Lough  Seudy  (Patent  and  Close 
Rolls,  p.  8).  On  the  9th  of  June  (6  Edward  VI.),  the  parsonage 
and  church  of  Lough  Seudy,  \vith  the  manse  and  glebe,  the 
chapel  or  parish  churches  'of  Bonowne,  Noughal,  and  Furze,  in 
the  county  of  Westmeath,  with  the  rectorial  tithes  and  alterages, 
were  leased  for  35  years  by  Edward  St  tples,  Bishop  of  Meath  (an 
Englishman  and  afterwards  an  apostate,  who  was  elevated  to  the 
See  of  Meath  in  1 530  by  Clement  the  Seventh)  and  his  clergy  to 
John  Pettit,  parson  of  Trim  (Patent  and  Close  Rolls,  p.  457). 
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The  old  church  of  Ballymore  was  torn  down  and  uprooted,  and  a 
Protestant  house  of  worship  erected  on  its  site.  Of  the  ancient 
vicars  we  have  but  a  few  names  preserved  from  the  wreck  of  the 
despoilers.  Maurice  O'Kennedy,  pastor  of  Ballymore,  or  Lough 
Seudy.  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Rome  (Part  I.,  Henry  IV.) 
Andrew  O'Casey  was  presented  to  the  parochial  church  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  of  Lough  Seudy  (Part  3,  Henry  VI.)  John 
Coffey,  Vicar  of  Ballymore,  died  in  1546.  Richard  Bermingham 
was  presented  to  this  parish  (Patent  and  Close  Rolls,  p.  130). 
There  is  an  oratory  or  mortuary  chapel  at  Ballymore,  which 
measures  twenty-two  feet  nine  inches  by  fourteen  feet  seven 
inches.  Father  Watkin  (a  friar),  Levy  and  Doyle  (inter  alia}  are 
buried  in  Ballymore.  Three  miles  east  of  Ballymore  lies  Killare, 
not  far  from  the  historic  hill  of  Usnagh.  A  monastery  was 
erected  here  by  St.  Ardus  or  Aedeus  (i.e.  Hugh)  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixfrw»th  century.  This  eminent  saiut  was  born  about 
the  year  520 ;  his  father's  name  was  Bree,  arid  was  descended 
from  jNiall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  Monarch  of  Ireland,  and  his 
mother  was  from  the  present  county  Tipperary.  St.  Aid  was 
reared  with  his  mother's  friends,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father 
returned  to  Meath  to  inherit  a  portion  of  the  ancestral  property. 
In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  as  his  brother  deprived 
him  of  his  share.  On  his  return  to  Munster  he  was  passing  by 
the  Abbey  of  Rathlibuten  in  the  present  King's  County,  when, 
being  noticed  by  St.  Illand,  who  was  Bishop  and  Abbot  there, 
he  was  offered  a  home  inside  the  hospitable  walls.  He  entered, 
joined  the  community,  and  graduated  after  some  years  in  Scripture, 
Theology,  arid  Monastic  discipline.  St.  Illand  at  length  sent 
him  with  some  of  the  community  to  Munster  to  found  a  religious 
house,  and  having  arrived  there  he  erected  the  Monaster}'  of 
Enachmielrivin.  After  his  return  to  Westmeath  he  was  conse- 
crated a  Bishop,  and  fixed  his  See  at  Killare.  which  he  had 
already  founded.  He  built  other  churches  and  abbeys,  such  as 
Rathugh,  near  Kilbeggan,  and  is  said  to  have  performed  several 
miracles.  Notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  years  since  his  death, 
his  memory  is  held  in  great  reverence  throughout  Westmeath, 
and  he  is  still  familiarly  called  "Bishop  Hugh."  .The  Four 
Masters  enter  his  death  thus — 

588.— St.  Aedh,  son  or'  Breac,  Bishop  of  Cill-Air,  in  Meath,  died  on  the 
10th  of  November. 

Colgan  tells  us  (Acta  Santa.,  p.  423),  that  there  were  three 
churches  at  Killare ;  the  first  dedicated  to  St.  Aedh,  was  paro- 
chial ;  the  next  was  Temple  Brigid  ;  and  the  third,  the  court  of 
St.  Brigid.  He  adds  that  there  were  also  three  fountains  or 
wells,  the  waters  of  which  uniting,  miraculously  turned  a 
neighbouring  mill  (at  present  a  mill  is  worked  by  the 
tributary  waters  of  the  wells  referred  to).  One  of  the  wells 
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was  dedicated  to  St.  Aedh  ;  the  second  to  St.  Brigid  ;  and  the 
third,  very  probably,  to  St.  Cuman.  St.  Brigid,  it  is  said,  made 
her  religious  profession  at  Usnagh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Killare,  and  hence  the  respect  for  her  memory  here.  She  very 
probably  resided  for  some  time  in  Killare,  which  was  then  a  town 
of  note.  Tubber  Cormac,  or  the  "  well  of  Cormac,"  is  situated 
about  two  miles  east  of  Ballymore.  A  monastery  was  founded 
here,  which  at  its  suppression  was  granted  to  Henry  Matthews, 
of  Termon.  and  Francis  Shane  (Shane  was  probably  the  English 
officer  who  plundered  and  burned  Multyfarnham  in  1601).  The 
family  of  Matthews  resided  near  Tubber  up  to  a  recent  period, 
and  their  house  and  farm  is  at  present  in  possession  of  Charles 
Hall,  Esq.)  The  Order  to  which  the  Monastery  belonged  is  now 
uncertain.  De  Burgo  says  (Heb.  Dom.,  327),  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.,  on  the  Hth  of  December,  1488,  granted  a  license 
to  have  a  Dominican  Friary  erected  here  ;  but  there  is  no  record 
to  show  that  the  work  was  carried  put. 

In  an  inquisition  taken  the  2nd  of  May,  in  the  31st  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  found  that  the  site  of  the  Abbey  of 
Tubber  Cormac,  and  a  water  mill  then  in  possession  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lestrange,  and  that  sixty  acres  of  land  in  the  said  town- 
land  belonging  to  this  monastery,  were  in  possession  of  Francis 
Shane.  The  whole  was  granted  to  Henry  Matthews — "  Harris's 
Tab,"  '•  Archdall's  Monasticon.'  (The  woollen  mills,  Wash- 
ford,  are  probably  built  on  the  site  of  th«  old  water  mill 
referred  to).  Tubber  Cormac,  like  other  old  wells  throughout 
the  country,  has  its  legend,  and  woe  to  the  unlucky  wight  of  a 
native  sceptical  enough  to  doubt  its  veracity. 

Sir  Henry  Piers  says  of  Ballymore  in  1682  : — "  Ballymore,  a 
market  town,  having  two  fairs  in  the  year,  seated  on  the  west 
side  of  Lough  Seudy.  Here  was  founded  a  strong  garrison  of  the 
English  forces,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  war,  Ii41.  This 
garrison,  seated  on  the  skirts  of  the  lake,  was  divided  by  a  graff 
deep  and  wide,  with  ramparts  of  earth,  and  bulwarks.  The  ditch 
was  so  low  carried  as  to  receive  three  or  four  feet  of  restagnant 
water  of  the  lake,  over  which  was  a  drawbridge,  the  entry  into 
the  fort.  This  was  the  chief  fortress  of  this  county.  Here  is  now 
a  church,  built  on  the  old  foundation,  in  repair,  except  only  the 
east  end.  Adjoining  the  town  is  the  old  dissolved  monastery  of 
Plary.  Here  was  formerly  both  a  priory  and  nunnery,  but  in 
separate  buildings,  both  of  the  Cistercian  Order.  The  land 
hereinto  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  yet  are  withholden 
from  that  See,  either  by  the  adventurer,  or  the  Lord  Netterville. 
West  and  north  from  hence,  about  a  half  mile,  we  have  a  fair, 
large,  and  spacious  field,  by  the  road  leading  to  Athlone,  all 
excellent,  arable,  and  as  smooth  as  a  die,  called  in  the  Irish 
tongue  Maghere  Tibbet,  that  is,  the  Hold  of  Theobald,  from  the 
defeat  of  Theobald  Vernon,  who  here  fought  a  battle  in  King 
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Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  against  some  party  of  the  Irish,  and 
was  in  the  field  slain.  This  Sir  Theobald  had  his  quarters  and 
garrison  in  Ballymore,  adjoining,  but  what  force  he  commanded, 
or  who  the  enemy  was  that  he  engaged,  or  of  the  success  of  the 
day,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  one  word,  though  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  our  chief  dying  in  the  field,  that  the  English  came 
by  the  worst,  for  it  is  seldom  met  with  in  history  that  chiefs  are 
victors  in  death." 

Mullaghmeehan  lies  about  a  mile  south  of  Ballymore,  and  was 
the  property  of  the  Dalton  family,  a  branch  of  the  famous  Rath- 
conrath  sept.  Piers  relates  that  "  Young  Dalton  of  Mullagh- 
meehan,  who  was  attached  to  Sir  James  Dillon,  the  commander 
of  the  Catholic  forces,  deserted  and  took  service  at  Athlone,  under 
the  Lord  President  of  Connaught,  turned  Protestant  and  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Elphin.  He  was  a  very  honest 
Protestant  and  gentleman,  and  a  good  soldier  (all  traitors  and 
turncoats  are  so),  who  had  all  along  continued  faithful  and 
constant  to  the  English  at  Athlone.  The  poor  gentleman,  during 
a  truce,  took  it  into  his  head  to  visit  some  friends  in  Ballymore. 
They  flock  about  him,  and  making  show  of  great  love,  they 
engage  him  in  drink,  and  detain  him  beyond  the  time  of  parley, 
so  that  unawares  he  stays  amidst  his  supposed  friends,  but, 
indeed,  real  enemies,  who  now  first  make  him  a  prisoner,  telling 
him  the  time  of  the  truce  was  out,  and  immediately  they  send  to 
acquaint  his  father,  old  Dalton,  and  demand  to  know  what  he 
would  have  done  with  him.  He,  out  of  bravado,  whether  really 
desirous  his  son  should  suffer  or  not  is  uncertain,  asked  why  they 
had  not  hanged  the  rascal.  With  this  kind  of  answer  the  mes- 
senger returned,  and  they  whose  custody  lie  was  in.  made  no  more 
ado,  but  immediately  trussed  up  the  poor  gentleman,  merely  for 
being  a  Protestant  and  preserving  his  loyalty  to  his  King." 
(Piers  had  no  words  of  sympathy  for  those  unfortunates  butchered 
by  the  brutal  English  and  the  recreant  Irish  of  the  Dalton  type. 
The  Convent  of  Bethelem  was  burned  and  plundered  by  those 
miscreants,  and  the  nuns  left  houseless  and  homeless,  and  Piers 
gloats  over  the  diabolical  atrocity  with  fiendish  joy,  and  declares 
it  to  be  a  meritorious  act). 

Henry  VIII.  made  the  church  of  this  monastery  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  the  Diocese  of  Meath,  which  it  continued  to  be  for  a 
short  time.  In  the  Parliamentary  War  of  1641,  this  was  the 
principal  military  station  of  the  English  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  garrison  had  possession  of  a  strong  fortress  on 
the  banks  of  Lough  Seudy,  which  was  accessible  only  from 
the  land  by  a  drawbridge  across  a  wide  and  deep  moat.  In 
the  war  ol  the  Revolution,  when  a  part  of  the  English  army 
had  fortified  Mullingar,  this  place  was  strengthened  by  a  party 
of  the  Irish  forces  from  their  headquarters  at  Athlone  with  a 
view  of  acting  against  Mullingar. 
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From  Archdall's  Monasticon  Hibernicum  : — 
BALLIMORE. 

A  market  town  on  Lough-seudy  in  the  barony  of  Rathconrath, 
and  ten  miles  west  of  Mullingar ;  an  abbey  was  founded  here 
A.D.  700,  or  probably  before  that  time. 

We  know  no  more  of  this  ancient  abbey,  but  are  told,  that 
in  1218,  the  family  of  Lacie  erected  a  monastery  here,  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  Gilbert! nes,  which  order  consisted  of 
canons  of  the  Praemonstre  Order,  and  nuns  following  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict ;  they  lived  under  the  same  roof,  but  in  separate 
apartments. 

Gerald,  or  Thomas,  the  son  of  Nicholas  Lord  of  Kerry,  who 
died  A.D.  1324,  was -prior  of  this  house  and  died  in  Italy,  where  he 
was  suing  for,  and  in  expectation  of  large  preferments. 

A.D.  1341.  William  Harold  sued  the  prioress  for  the  advow- 
son  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Moyaghryth  ;  but  she  proved, 
in  her  defence,  that  the  said  William  had  granted  the  aforesaid 
church  to  her,  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms. 

This  nunnery  paid  three  marks  annually  proxies  to  the  bishop 
of  Meath. 

An  inquisition,  taken  on  the  Wednesday  next  after  the  feast 
of  Corpus  Christi,  34th  King  Henry  VIII.,  finds,  that  Thomas 
Tuite  was  the  last  prior,  who  was  seized  of  this  abbey,  with  a 
church  and  belfry,  a  dormitory,  hall,  three  chambers,  a  kitchen, 
and  two  stables  within  the  precincts,  annual  value,  besides  re- 
prises, 12d.  :  also  of  eight  messuages,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  arable  land,  eight  of  meadow,  forty  of  pasture,  and  forty 
of  moor,  in  Loughsewdy,  annual'  value,  besides  reprises,  20s.  ; 
one-hundred-and-fifty  acres  of  arable,  ten  of  meadow,  sixty  of 
pasture,  and  sixty  of  moor,  in  Calloghter,  annual  value,  besides 
reprises,  40s.  ;  sixty  acres  of  arable,  six  of  meadow,  twenty  of 
pasture,  and  ten  of  moor,  in  Ferencrosseland,  alias  the  Cross- 
lands,  in  the  country  of  Bntbyn-Ibyn,  annual  value,  besides  re- 
prises, 6s.  8d.  ;  six  messuages,  one-hundred-and-twenty  acres  of 
arable,  eight  of  meadow,  sixty  of  pasture,  and  one  hundred  of 
moor,  in  the  country  of  Icoyn,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  10s. 
and  six  messuages,  one-hundred-and-twenty  acres  of  arable,  eight 
of  meadow,  sixty  of  pasture,  and  one  hundred  of  moor,  in  Sayre, 
annual  value,  u-sidos  reprises,  10s.  ;  also  of  the  following  rec- 
tories, viz.,  Moyagher,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  <£3  6s.  8d.  ; 
Srure  and  Kylloammoke,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  40s.  ; 
and  the  tithes  of  Clonegeishe,  Kylsy,  Balmacormyke,  Moygowe, 
Tessynert,  Tessynny,  Kilglasse,  St.  Michael  Babutte,  andMoymore, 
annual  value,  bsides  reprises,  £16  16s.  8d. 

King   Henry  VIII.   converted    the  church   of  this    monastery 
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into  a  cathedral,  but  we  are  not  informed  how  long  it  continued 
in  that  state. 

Inquisition  4th  May,  28th  Queen  Elizabeth,  finds,  that  the 
I'ectory  of  Aghe  was  also  appropriated  to  this  priory. 

Another  inquisition,  taken  31st  July,  1593,  finds  the  following 
rectories  appropriated  to  this  abbey,  Rathreogh  Srure,  Kil- 
cannok,  Clongisse,  Kilnesie,  Moygowe,  Tessenert,  Tessenny,  Kil- 
glasse,  and  St.  Michael  de  Rabuck,  witli  their  glebes,  tithes,  etc., 
in  the  county  of  Longford,  which,  besides  the  curate's  stipend 
and  other  taxes,  were  valued  at  £5  annually,  and  the  rectory  of 
Rathreogh,  besides  reprises,  was  valued  at  40s.  annually.  At 
the  same  time  an  annual  pension  of  £4,  Irish  money,  was  granted 
to  the  prior. 

By  several  inquisitions  taken  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
it  was  found,  that  the  prior  of  Ballimore  had  been  seized  of  the 
rectory  of  Aghe,  annual  value  20s.  ;  four  tenements,  with 
gardens  in  the  said  town  ;  a  meadow  called  Bogganmore,  contain- 
ing two  acres,  two  acres  of  the  lands  of  Ballacemore,  and  seven 
acres  of  Clonecur,  annual  value  4s.  6d.,  and  an  acre  called  the 
Holyrood  acre,  annual  value  3d.,  all  in  this  county  ;  also  of  one 
cartron  of  land  in  Taghshynate,  alias  Teshynie,  in  the  county  of 
Longford,  annual  value,  6s.  8d.,  all  Irish  money,  and  till  then 
concealed  from  the  Queen. 

An  inquisition  taken  5th  July,  33rd  same  Queen,. found  that 
the  following  tenements  and  lands  had  been  concealed  from  her 
Majesty  and  her  progenitors  :  four  tenements  and  gardens  in 
Bally  more,  and  in  the  lands  thereof  a  meadow  called  Bogamnore, 
containing  five  acres  ;  two  acres  of  land,  called  Le  Pallace-mone  ; 
seven  acre/?,  called  Clonecurr,  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  this 
abbey,  of  the  annual  value  of  4s.  (5d  Irish  money;  one  acre 
called  the  Holyrood  acre,  of  the  annual  value  of  3d.,  besides  re- 
prises ;  and  ten  acres  of  land,  called  Ferranaheagluish  in  Cowle- 
doghoran,  parcel  of  the  rectory  of  Castleton-Delvin,  of  the  annual 
value  of  2s  6d.  Irish  money,  all  in  this  county. 

John  Cornelius  O'Callaghan  thus  describes  the  Siege  of  Bally- 
more,  by  De  Ginckle,  and  the  heroic  defence  of  this  important 
military  position  bv  Colonel  Burke  : — "  De  Ginckle  directed  his 
march  against  the  fort  of  Ballymore,  the  frontier  post  of  the 
Irish  on  this  side  of  the  Shannon  and  came  before  the  place 
about  12  o'clock  on  the  7th  June.  The  fort  lay  to  the  right  of 
the  town  after  which  it  was  called,  and  at  nearly  equal  distance 
from  Mullingar  and  Athlone  ;  it  consisted  of  a  little  peninsula  of 
about  ten  acres  of  land  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  a  lough. 
The  entrance  to  this  peninsula  was  from  the  south  by  a  single 
road  along  the  isthmus,  the  traversable  part  of  which  was 
greatly  narrowed  by  an  extensive  bog  sloping  off  from  the  south- 
west in  a  north-western  direction  ;  the  isthmus  where  there  was 
an  access  to  the  peninsula  from  the  continent,  was  crossed  or 
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guarded  by  a  wall  and  ditches.  The  lake  towards  the  north  and 
north-east  widened  so  much  as  to  render  cannon  useless  from 
thence  against  the  peninsula ;  from  these  Doints  it  was,  conse- 
quently, unassailable,  except  by  soldiers  in  boats  ;  and  the  waters 
of  the  lough  on  the  south  and  the  south-east,  where  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  peninsula  and  mainland  came  near  to  one  another 
in  a  curious  direction,  from  south-east  to  south-west,  winded  in 
such  a  manner  between  the  two  shores  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
natural,  but  narrow,  fosse  around  the  peninsula.  The  Irish, 
perceiving  the  facilities  which  a  body  of  their  men  would  have  in 
such  a  post,  to  harass  the  neighbouring  English  garrisons  and 
territory,  had,  during  the  preceding  winter  seized  on  and  forti- 
fied it,  find,  on  the  approach  of  spring  they  strengthened  it  from 
Athlone,  with  a  detachment  of  regular  troops,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Burke.  The  garrison,  including  regulars  and  irregulars — 
the  great  majority  of  the  former  description  of  force — amounted 
to  1,130  men,  of  whom,  however,  some  of  the  irregulars  were  un- 
armed. This  place  was,  in  fact,  much  better  suited  for  an  out- 
post of  annoyance  in  irregular  war.  as  that  for  which  it  was 
originally  occupied,  than  calculated  to  stand  anything  like  a 
regular  siege  from  such  a  powerful  army  as  De  Ginckle's.  The 
fortifications  were  by  no  means  capable  of  supporting  for  any 
length  of  time  the  heavy  fire  of  the  formidable  battering  train 
which  the  English  possessed  ;  every  part  of  the  fort  was  com- 
pletely overlooked,  or,  in  military  language,  commanded,  from  an 
adjoining  eminence  ;  the  cannon  of  the  Irish  garrison  consisted 
of  but  '  two  small  pieces,  mounted  upon  old  cart  wheels,'  and, 
what  was  still  worse,  the  stock  of  powder  in  the  place  was  totally 
insufficient  for  a  protracted  defence. 

"  The  Irish  governor,  however,  gave  the  enemy's  advanced 
parties  as  warm  a  reception  as  he  could  with  his  small  shot  and 
two  little  cannon,  {ind  refused  to  comply  with  the  Dutch  com- 
mander's summons  to  surrender.  Upon  this,  De  Ginckle  ordered 
four  field  pieces  to  be  brought  down  and  played  upon  the  penin- 
sula. The  fire  of  those  guns,  in  different  directions,  for  three  or 
four  hours,  producing  no  signs  of  submission,  De  Ginckle  found 
it  would  be  necessary  to  incur  the  trouble  and  delay  of  a  formal 
siege,  which  he  was  most  solicitous  to  avoid.  Previous  to  this 
undertaking  it  was  necessary  to  clear  the  adjoining  country  of  any 
obstacle  that  might  interrupt  his  future  progress.  With  this 
view,  lie  ordered  a  detachment  to  occupy  an  old  castle,  situated 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  fort,  or  penin- 
sula, upon  a  height  from  which  it  was  commanded.  This  castle 
was  held  by  a  small  Irish  outpost,  consisting  of  a  sergeant  and 
fifteen  men.  The  Irish  sergeant,  presuming  to  think,  like  his 
superior  officer  at  Ballymore,  that  a  good  soldier  entrusted  with 
the  defence  of  a  place,  ought  not  to  surrender  it  exactly  when 
his  enemies  may  wish  him  to  do  so,  replied  to  the  summons 
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of  De  Ginckle's  detachment  by  a  volley,  which  killed  some  of 
the  English,  for  which,  on  the  surrender  of  the  little  post,  the 
poor  fellow,  on  the  pretext  of  his  obstinate  defence  of  an  un- 
tenable position,  was  ordered  by  the  Dutchman  to  be  hanged 
for  this  brave  discharge  of  his  duty.  After  this  the  enemy 
occupied  himself  till  about  11  o'clock  at  night  in  raising 
several  formidable  batteries,  mounting  fourteen  guns  and  four 
mortars. 

"  The  following  morning,  the  8th  June,  at  sunrise,  or  about 
half  after  three  o'clock,  all  those  batteries,  consisting  of  four 
in  number,  commenced  playing  upon  the  fort.  Towards  8 
o'clock,  or  after  about  four  hours'  firing,  De  Ginckle,  who 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  place,  from  two  prisoners  taken  on 
his  march  the  day  before,  supposed  that  he  had  now  done 
enongh  to  subdue  the  stubbornness  of  Burke's  resistance, 
threatened  that  officer  with  the  fate  of  the  sergeant  if  he 
would  not  give  up  the  fort,  aud  surrender  the  garrison  as 
prisoners  of  war  within  two  hours,  adding  by  letter  that  he 
would  grant  the  time  to  the  women  and  children  to  leave  the 
place,  on  the  expiration  of  which  no  further  opportunity  of 
safety  would  be  afforded  to  the  besieged.  Burke,  unmoved  by 
this  personal  menace,  but  at  the  same  time  obliged  on  account  of 
the  bad  state  of  his  magazines,  and  in  justice  to  so  many  lives 
under  him,  to  listen  to  some  treaty,  demanded  the  most  honour- 
able terms,  or  those  of  marching  out  with  bag  and  baggage, 
drums  beating,  colours  flying,  etc.  These  being  refused,  the 
gallant  governor  would  accept  of  no  others,  and  the  women  and 
children  remained  in  the  place.  De  Ginckle  then  ordered  all  his 
great  guns  and  mortars  to  open  upon  the  fort,  whose  little  works 
went  rapidly  down  before  the  storm  of  cannon  balls  and  bomb- 
shells. The  Irish,  amidst  their  falling  fortification,  did  whatever 
they  could  with  their  small  shot  and  two  rudely-mounted  field 
pieces,  to  reply  to  his  heavy  discharge  of  eighteen  pieces  of 
artillery,  till,  after  enduring  such  a  tire  for  about  four 
hours,  or  till  12  o'clock,  their  slender  means  of  defence  been 
rendered  completely  unequal  to  a  continuation  of  the  contest  by 
the  fall  of  their  engineer,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burton,  and  by  the 
deficiency  or  total  consumption  of  their  ammunition,  they  hung 
out  a  signal  of  surrender. 

"  De  Ginckle,  who,  as  a  generous  enemy,  should  have  honoured 
the  bravery  of  their  resistance,  had,  on  the  contrary,  the  un- 
manly barbarity  to  disregard  this  signal,  directing  his  batteries  to 
continue  their  fire  under  such  circumstances,  or,  in  other 
words,  directing  his  gunners  to  go  on  with  a  wanton  des- 
truction of  brave  men,  offering  to  surrender  when  destitute 
of  the  means  of  defence,  and  even  to  prolong  such  artillery 
practice  at  the  risk,  if  not  to  the  certainty,  of  killing  and 
wounding  a  number  of  inoffensive  women  and  children,  whom  he 
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knew  to  be  in  the  place.  At  last,  at  seven  in  the  evening,two  breaches 
being  effected,  and  a  body  of  men  in  four  large  boats,  having 
attacked  the  peninsula,  in  a  quarter  completely  open,  the  Irish  hung 
out  their  flag  again.  The  firing  (on  the  .only  side  that 
could  fire)  was  ordered  to  cease  ;  the  governor  and  some  officers, 
coming  out,  gave  up  the  place  at  about  8  o'clock,  and  DeGinckle, 
who,  after  such  conduct  on  his  part  to  the  Irish  sergeant  and 
garrison,  is  coolly  styled  by  Storey  "  a  very  merciful  man."  was 
graciously  pleased  not  to  hang  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burke  for 
doing  his  duty,  and  was,  likewise,  so  very  compassionate  as  not 
to  order  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  in  cold  blood  of  all  the  in- 
mates of  the  fort,  who,  after  the  loss  of  forty  of  their  number  in 
the  attack,  and  the  departure  of  those  who  accompanied  the 
governor,  amounted  to  51  officers,  780  soldiers,  60  rapparees,  and 
nearly  400  women  and  children. 

"  The  English  reckoned  their  loss  at  about  eight  men,  an  asser- 
tion, if  true,  sufficiently  proving  how  very  badly  the  Irish 
garrison  were  supplied  with  the  military  means  for  a  serious 
resistance.  There  were  in  the  fort,  besides  the  two  cannons 
already  mentioned,  430  sheep,  40  cows,  50  horses,  and  a  quantity 
of  oatmeal,  but  no  powder.  This  last  apparently  trifling,  but  im- 
portant, fact,  authenticated  by  Dalrymple  from  the  MS.  memoirs 
of  Major-General  Mackay,  who  was  present  at  the  siege,  is  un- 
fairly passed  over  by  Storey,  as  placing  the  resistance  of  the 
Irish  garrison  in  a  true  or  a  creditable  light,  by  demonstrating  to 
what  an  unavoidable  cause  their  surrender  was  owing,  and  as 
beini^  calculated  to  make  a  reader  estimate  what  sort  of  a  merci- 
ful man  De  Ginckle  could  be,  who,  in  addition  to  his  hanging  ex- 
ploit already  described,  could  prolong  the  discharge  of  eighteen 
pieces  of  cannon  from  12  to  7  o'clock,  against  a  place  under  the 
indefensible  circumstances  above  mentioned.  The  officers  of  the 
garrison  were  removed  to  Dublin  and  kept  prisoners  there,  but 
the  treatment  of  their  men  was  shocking  ;  they  were  all  shipped 
over  to  the  desert  Isle  of  Lambay,  in  the  sea  near  Dublin,  where, 
says  the  conscientious  and  pious  Lesley,  their  allowance  for  four 
days  might,  without  excess,  be  eaten  at  a  meal,  and  being  thus 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  friends  (all  persons  being  prohibited  to 
pass  into  it  with  boat  or  other  vessel,  under  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiting the  same),  they  died  there  miserable,  and  in  heaps." 
(Lesley  ap.,  Curry,  book  x.,  chap.  19,  vol.  ii.,  p.  201). 

The  old  fort  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  is  in  fine  preservation, 
and  the  earthwork  defences  which  surround  it  perfect.  On  one 
side  of  it  there  is  an  opening  supposed  to  lead  into  the  interior  of 
it,  closed  up  with  loose  stones  and  rubbish.  Some  time  ago  two 
labourers  were  engaged  to  remove  some  of  the  stones,  but,  on 
commencing  it,  alleged  that  they  heard  a  rumbling  noise  inside 
that  compelled  them  to  desist. 

There  is  an  old  legend  that  ancient  Bally  more,  before  the  days 
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of  St.  Patrick,  occupied  the  place  of  the  lake 4(3 ust  as  old  people 
say  Lough  Owel  was  old  Mullingar,  in  the  good  on  Id  ainshint 
times),  and  the  singular  change  is  accounted  for  as  follows  :  — "  In 
the  good  ould  times,  before  the  British  connection  or  the  steam- 
engine  was  invented,  or  the  telephone  dreamt  of,  when  every 
farmer  and  labourer  ate  his  own  pig,  and  before  the  praties  got 
black,  the  town  of  JBallymore  was  situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
north  of  its  present  position.  The  good  citizens  of  the  village 
had  a  never-failing  supply  of  pure  spring  water  from  a  well 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  They  were  simple,  unassum- 
ing people,  and  the  idea  of  supplying  themselves  by  artificial 
means,  like  their  more  polished  descendants  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  never  entertained.  In  the  middle  of  the  well  there 
was  a  large  stone  to  stand  on,  which  was  very  useful  to  fill 
pitchers  and  other  utensils  with  the  sparkling  liquid.  It 
happened  at  the  time  of  the  singular  change,  that  there  resided  there 
a  woman  of  the  Paddy-go-easy  type,  one  who  was  not  very  parti- 
cular about  her  domestic  affairs.  One  of  her  failings  was  that 
she  had  a  weakness  for  washing  the  children's  clothes  and  Paddy's 
shirt  in  the  well,  and  pound  them  oil  the  stone  with  a  wash-staff, 
to  the  great  indignation  of  her  neighbours,  who  had  no  redress 
save  physical  force,  as  there  were  no  courts  of  law,  or  sanitary- 
officer  to  admonish  her ;  they  were  blessed  luxuries  unknown  to 
our  forefathers.  Well,  one  morning,  the  legend  says,  she  was  at 
her  job  washing,  when,  on  a  sudden,  to  her  horror,  she  saw  water 
spring  up  about  her  in  all  directions,  and  in  a  few  minutes  80 
acres  of  land  was  flooded,  and  ancient  Ballymore  disappeared  for 
ever." 

Temple  Lynn  is  about  a  mile  and  a-half  east  of  Ballymore. 
There  was  an  old  church  in  it  formerly  and  a  cemetery,  but  no 
interment  took  place  there  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
person  in  the  parish.  The  privacy  of  the  dead  is  strictly  respected 
by  the  people,  and  never  did  the  plough  of  the  farmer,  nor  the 
spade  of  the  husbandman,  injure  the  soil  of  the  holy  glebe, 
though  modern  improvement  is  rapidly  changing  the  harsh 
features  of  this  rough  district,  cultivation  has  not  yet  dared  to 
obtrude  on  the  ancient  rights  of  God's  Acre.  A  mile  south  of 
Ballymore  lies  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Clare,  on  a  farm 
belonging  to  Mr.  Charles  Kelly,  J. P.,  Lunestown.  I  searched  all 
the  old  records  in  my  possession,  but  failed  to  discover  its  past 
history.  I  inquired  of  an  old  woman  if  she  knew  anything  about 
it,  and  she  told  me  confidently  that  a  remarkable  traveller  lived 
there  once,  celebrated  in  street  ballad  lore,  and  she  showed  me  a 
bush  where  a  ghost  had  taken  up  its  residence  to  scare  night 
walkers.  In  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  it  is  related 
1554,  that  Teige,  son  of  Hugh  O'Coffey,  was  born  between  Bally- 
more and  Moate,  and  that  he  was  the  chief  instructor  of 
poetry  in  his  day  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  He  wrote  several 
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poems  in  the  Irish  language,  1556.  The  Four  Masters  note 
that  Owen,  son  of  William  O'Coffey,  the  most  learned  in 
Ireland,  was -treacherously  slain  at  night  in  Ballinlug,  near  Moy- 
voughly  (three  miles  of  Moate,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath). 
He  composed  a  poem  in  Irish  in  praise  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond, 
156  lines  ;  and  another,  of  160  verses,  in  praise  of  our 
Saviour,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  Saints.  There  are  hardly 
any  ancestral  mansions  in  the  parish,  and  the  few  that  are  in 
it  are  modern ;  the  oldest  house  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  is 
Ballinacor,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hall.  Ballinacor  formerly 
belonged  to  Count  Nugent.  During  the  famine  years  his  tenants, 
being  unable  to  pay,  were  mercilessly  ejected,  and  thrown  on  the 
roadside.  Ruin  quickly  overtook  the  exterminator,  for  having 
no  means  to  live  on,  or  pay  poor-rates  or  taxes,  he  was  obliged  to 
sell  out  and  hook  it.  One  of  his  descendants  lived  near  Killare, 
living  on  the  charity  of  the  people  for  years.  Puctchuckhawn 
lies  two  miles  north  of  the  village ;  forty  years  ago  it  was  a 
regular  swamp  ;  a  little  dismal  swamp  in  its  way,  nearly  covered 
with  water.  On  this  dreary,  desolate  expanse  of  marsh  and 
water,  the  victims  of  landlord  tyranny  took  refuge,  and  estab- 
lished what  may  be  called  a  floating  colony.  By  dint  of  per- 
severance and  labour,  they  gradually  reclaimed  a  great  portion  of 
the  ground,  and  formed  a  little  republic,  untrammelled  by  land- 
lordism, and  owing  no  allegiance  to  land  agents  and  bailiffs,  and 
in  some  instances  the  authority  of  the  poor-rate  collector  and  tax- 
gatherer  was  ignored.  An  old  approach  to  the  fort,  and  known 
as  the  Lord's  Road,  is  almost  torn  up ;  formerly  it  was  covered 
with  furze  and  bushwood,  and  it  is  said  that  Mass  was  often 
offered  up  here,  with  no  covering  save  the  canopy  of  Heaven,  in 
the  days  of  persecution. 

PASTORS  OF  BALLYMORE. 

Under  the  old  Penal  Registration  Act  (Anne),  entitled  an  Act 
"  For  the  Registration  of  Popish  Priests,"  we  find  the  following : — 

In  1704,  the  Rev.  James  Dalton  was  registered  Popish  priest  of  Bally- 
inore  and  Druraraney ;  he  was  ordained  in  Dublin  in  l(i"(»l>v  Dr.  1'lunkett, 
l>i>hop  of  M fiith,  who  lived  in  JJallymacallin  (two  miles  north  of  Bally  more) 
the  year  of  the  registration;  was  then  aired  :><>.  and  had  for  his  sureties,  in 
compliance  with  the  penal  statute,  Connor  Wynne,  of  Derryroe,  and  Kokrt 
Dillon,  of  IJidlyinacidlin.  The  same  year  the  Jtev.  Laurence  Dalton  was 
registered  as  Popish  priest  of  Killare.  He  was  ordained,  in  1695,  at  Naimir, 
by  John  Vander  Vere.  Bishop  of  Nainur,  who  lived  at  Killare  the  year  of 
the  registration  ;  was  then  l\i\  year>  of  aire,  and  had  for  his  sureties  Edward 
Fitzgerald  of  Pierstown.  and  Thomas  Burke,  of  Cappinconnm. 

The  years  of  the  deaths  or  places  of  interment  of  these  pastors 
are  unknown.  There  is  no  record  of  the  immediate  successors  of 
the  above-named  Rev.  Fathers.  Father  Leavy  succeeded,  and 
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died  in  1790,  and  is  interred  in  Ballymore.  Father  Coffey 
succeeded,  and  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  the  1st  of 
December,  1845.  The  Rev.  William  O'Brien  succeeded.  Father 
O'Brien's  name  is  fondly  remembered  by  the  people  for  his  kind- 
ness and  benevolence,  and  his  efforts  to  succour  the  poor  of  the 
parish  in  black  '47  shall  not  be  forgotten.  The  fine  church  built 
by  him  is  a  monument  of  his  piety  and  zeal.  He  died  in  Wis- 
consin, America,  in  1859.  The  terrible  exodus  made  dreadful 
havoc  on  the  population  of  Ballymore,  as  the  ruined  hamlets  in 
every  direction  will  testify  ;  blackened  ruins  and  uprooted  home- 
steads are  the  ghastly  memorials  of  where  once  lived  a  noble 
race.  Up  to  a  recent  period  the  homes  of  the  labourers  of  this 
parish  were  simply  a  disgrace  to  the  boasted  civilisation  of  the 
age.  During  the  years  of  prosperity,  "  when  wealth  accumulated 
and  men  decayed,"  the  labourers  were  neglected,  for  with  riches 
came  avarice  and  grasping  exaction,  as  many  of  those  who 
should  be  their  friends  were  their  bitter  foes,  for,  instead  of  im- 
proving the  hovels  of  their  humble  dependants,  they  were 
levelled  by  the  crowbar  brigade.  The  landlords  destroyed  the 
homes  of  the  farmers,  and  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  many 
graziers  and  well-to-do-farmers  levelled  the  wretched  hovels  of  the 
labourers. 

MOATE  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

MOATE,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Westmeath,  is  situated 
about  sixteen  miles  west  of  Mullingar,  and  contains  the  usual 
public  buildings — viz.,  a  neat  Courthouse,  a  branch  of  the 
National  Bank,  a  Protestant  church,  meeting  houses  for 
Methodists  and  Quakers,  and  two  Catholic  churches — the  parish 
church,  and  convent  chapel  of  the  Carmelite  community.  The 
Carmelite  convent  was  founded  here  about  the  year  1779.  After 
the  dispersion  of  the  Order  of  Ardnacrana,  consequent  on  the 
success  of  Cromwell,  some  of  the  friars  fled  to  the  continent,  and 
others  took  refuge  in  the  caves  and  woods  of  the  country.  In 
course  of  time  those  heroic  men  passed  away,  and  were  succeeded 
occasionally  by  other  members  of  the  community,  who  discharged 
parochial  duties  in  other  parts  of  the  diocese.  About  the  year 
1735,  some  of  the  Order  returned  from  Spain,  and  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moate,  where  they  were  supported 
for  many  years  by  the  generous  people  of  Westmeath.  When 
the  storm  of  persecution  was  about  to  cease,  a  Mr.  Potts  succeeded 
in  getting  them  the  present  site,  about  1770,  from  one  of  the 
Clibborn  family,  and  here  the  friars  built  a  chapel,  which,  in  '98, 
was  turned  into  a  barrack  for  soldiers,  and  portion  of  it  made 
use  of  as  a  stable  for  horses.  During  some  time  the  convent  of 
Moate  held  so  conspicuous  a  position  among  the  Carmelite  com- 
munities, that  it  was  the  novitiate  of  the  Order  in  Ireland.  The 
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present  handsome  church,  which  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  pious  and  zealous  fathers  who  erected 
it,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £3,000.  The  Carmelite  community  of 
Moate  identify  themselves  at  all  times  with  the  people  in  their 
struggles  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  their  advice  is  often 
sought  in  matters  social  and  political.  Moate  of  Grenoge — the 
Moate  of  young  Grania  or  Grace,  as  it  is  called,  a  moat  or  rath, 
behind  the  town — is  a  pretty  place,  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
tourists.  Here  it  was  that  Charles  Lever  located  one  of  his  last 
creations,  Daniel  O'Donegan,  the  Fenian  organiser,  the  original 
Stephens ;  Mathew  Carney  (Lord  Kilgobbin),  and  his  college 
chum,  Joe  Atley  ;  but  strangers  will  search  in  vain  for  the 
classic  locality  described  by  the  novelist — Mud  Island.  There  is 
an  old  legend  in  existence  about  a  Milesian  princess,  a  daughter 
of  O'Melachlin,  King  of  Meath,  who  resided  in  Cro-Inis,  one  of 
the  islands  of  Lough  Ennel  or  Lynn  Lake,  visiting  Moate,  and 
taking  on  herself  the  office  of  Brehon  ;  and  on  the  Hill  of  Knock  - 
dominy  it  is  said  that  she  adjudicated  cases,  and  delivered  the 
oral  law  to  the  good  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  Clara  Road  and 
the  Gap  of  the  Wood  ;  but  times  are  sadly  changed.  The  inno- 
vators of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Becketts  and  Stewarts,  care 
little  about  Brehon  laws  or  the  renowned  Ollam  Fodhla.  Moate 
of  Grenoge  is  surrounded  with  ruined  castles  and  churches, 
moats,  raths,  and  memorials  of  the  wars,  the  feuds,  and  the 
ferocities  of  former  times.  The  pretty,  grassy,  and  well-culti- 
vated hills  around  the  town,  surrounded  as  they  are  by  large 
bocjs,  were  a  good  military  position,  and  were  the  scenes  in  the  wars 
of  Ireland  of  many  a  skirmish  and  battle.  Here,  in  the  wars  of 
the  Revolution,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  between  the  forces  of 
William  of  Orange,  under  General  De  Ginckle,  and  of  James  II., 
under  Brigadier-General  Clifford.  The  Irish,  with  great  bravery, 
attempted  to  defend  the  town,  which  was  merely  ditched  and 
palisaded,  but  were  forced  to  evacuate  it,  and  fall  back  on  Athlone, 
the  horses  retreating  by  the  road,  the  infantry  through  the  bogs 
and  fastnesses,  with  which  the  country  abounds.  Here  the 
Rapparees,  who  in  those  days  were  so  numerous  (thanks  to  the 
confiscating  penal  code  that  had  despoiled  them  of  their  property) 
and  so  effective,  and  who  seemed  to  be  actuated  with  the  same 
spirit,  and  to  put  in  practice  the  same  warfare  as  the  Spanisli 
guerillas,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  the  English  army,  had 
recourse  to  a  manoeuvre  with  which  they  were  familiar.  A  lar^e 
party  that  had  skirmished  with  the  British  regiments — and 
given  them  no  small  annoyance  by  their  bush-firing  and  desul- 
tory attack,  driven  by  the  bayonet,  fled  to  the  red  bog  on  the  left 
of  the  town,  and  there,  as  if  by  enchantment,  hundreds  of  men, 
in  the  open  day  disappeared ;  they  were  gone  as  ghosts,  but  not 
a  single  runaway  could  be  seen  as  a  mark  for  bullet,  or  a  butt  for 
bayonet  or  pike. 

o 
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Storey,  in  his  interesting  account  of  these  civil  wars,  thus 
describes  this  occasion  : — 

The  Rapparees  escaped  to  the  bog,  and  iu  a  moment  they  all  disappeared, 
which  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  not  seen  ;  but  something  of  this 
kind  I  have  seen  myself,  and  it  is  thus  done  :— "  When  the  Rapparees  have 
no  mind  to  show  themselves  upon  the  bogs,  they  commonly  sink  down  be- 
tween two  hillocks  grown  over  with  long  grass,  so  that  you  might  as  well 
find  a  hare  as  one  of  them  ;  and  they  conceal  their  arms  thus — They  take 
off  the  lock  and  put  it  in  their  pockets,  or  hide  it  in  some  dry  place ;  they 
stop  the  muzzle  close  with  a  cork,  and  the  touch  hole  with  a  small  quill,  and 
then  throw  the  piece  itself  into  a  bog-hole.  You  see  one  hundred  of  them 
without  arms,  who  look  like  the  poorest,  humblest  slaves  in  the  world,  and 
you  may  search  till  you  are  weary  before  you  find  one  of  their  guns ;  but  yet 
when  they  have  a  mind  to  do  mischief,  they  are  all  ready  at  an  hour's 
warning,  for  everyone  knows  where  to  go  and  fetch  his  own  arms. 

The  poor  Rapparees  were  the  protectors  of  the  humble,  the 
outraged,  and  the  oppressed  in  the  dark  penal  days,  when  every- 
thing appeared  hopeless  and  cheerless.  When  the  desolating 
sword  of  Cromwell  had  swept  through  Ireland,  when  the  land, 
drenched  with  blood  and  marked  with  misery  and  ruin,  lay 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  regicide,  he  calmly  surveyed  the 
scene  of  death  and  desolation  he  had  made,  and  said  :• — 
"  Surely  the  land  is  conquered  now."  It  is  true  that  the  Irish 
armies  had  melted  away  before  the  overwhelming  bayonets  of 
the  enemy,  their  best  hopes  were  shattered,  and  their  best 
generals  were,  dead,  but  still  the  spirit  of  the  people  was 
unconquered,  thanks  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Rapparees. 

The  old  hill  of  Knockdominy  lies  at  the  north  of  the  town. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  our  kind-hearted 
rulers  had  a  gallows  erected  on  it  for  the  execution  of  unfor- 
tunate offenders  who  endeavoured  to  protect  themselves  from 
tithe-proctors  and  other  privileged  scoundrels.  During  the 
sanguinary  years  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Knockdominy  and  the  adjacent  bog  afforded  shelter  to  the 
victims  of  tyranny,  and  many  traditions  are  extant  of  those 
who  found  a  safe  covert  from  the  informer,  priest- hunter,  and 
brutal  soldiery.  The  hill  of  Knockastia,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable elevations  in  the  district,  is  situated  three  miles  north- 
east of  Moate.  It  attains  a  height  of  660  feet,  and  affords  those 
who  ascend  it  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  with  all 
its  fertile  hills,  marshes,  and  boggy  flats.  Within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  its  base  are  the  mansions,  Grouse  Lodge,  Coolotore, 
Rosemount,  and  Ballintubber. 

A   PllIEST-HUNTER. 

On  the  road  leading  from  Moate  to  Horseleap  there  is  a  town- 
land  known  as  Newtown.  In  this  locality  there  resided  early 
in  the  last  century  a  notorious  priest-hunter  and  informer  named 
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Lowe.  In  1703  the  Whigs  introduced  into  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  a  bill  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  Popery.  This 
bill  passed  and  obtained  the  royal  assent  on  the  4th  March,  1704. 
To  have  this  Act  enforced  with  vigour  a  corps  of  informers  was 
organised  and  subsidised,  and  the  Commons  resolved  that  the 
prosecuting  and  informing  against  priests  should  be  an  honour- 
able service.  There  are  many  traditions  of  [the  scoundrel  Lowe 
extant  in  the  district,  and  his  name  is  spoken  of  with  detestation 
and  horror  by  the  peasantry.  The  priest-hunter  was  a  furious 
fanatic,  and  in  his  features  might  be  traced  the  malice  of  his 
mind.  A  fiend  in  human  shape — lost  to  every  generous  feeling, 
and  as  insensible  to  pity  and  suffering  as  the  lictor  who  lashed 
our  Lord  at  the  pillar.  It  was  said  that  he  had  a  wife  and 
children,  and  such  was  the  savageness  of  his  nature  that  even  on 
them  he  did  not  bestow  ordinary  affection. 

One  holy  Sabbath  the  Catholics  had  assembled,  aud  were  one  by  one  pro- 
ceeding to  the  lovely  cave  chapel,  a  retired  spot  where  the  holy  sacrifice  was 
offered  up  in  the  dark  penal  days,  when  the  spy,  with  a  number  of  accom- 
plices, concealed  themselves  at  some  distance,  and  there  waited  until  the  last 
of  the  worshippers  had  entered  the  cavern.  He  watched  closely,  but  could  not 
see  whether  the  priest  was  amongst  them,  for  in  those  days  the  rude  dress  of 
the  peasantry  covered  the  person  and  concealed  the  character  of  him  who 
might  have  spent  many  a  happy  year  amidst  high-minded  and  learned 
associates  in  the  academic  halls  of  Rome  and  Salamanca.  Nor  long  did  the 
priest-hunter  wait,  but,  creeping  from  his  lurking-place  like  a  famished  wolf 
on  the  trail,  proceeded  at  once  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  with  loud 
shouts,  commanded  the  bloody  idolaters  to  surrender  the  priest,  but  there 
was  no  reply.  Entering  the  cave  as  far  as  daylight  permitted,  no  sound 
came  on  his  listening  ear  save  the  occasional  fall  of  a  water  drop  from  the 
ceiling ;  still  it  was  certain  the  victims  were  inside,  and  as  the  loud  demands 
for  their  surrender  were  either  not  heard  or  not  heeded,  their  persecutors 
proceeded  to  employ  a  mode  of  expulsion  not  unusual  or  extraordinary  in 
those  dreary  days  of  our  history.  A  large  quantity  of  furze  faggots  was 
pressed  into  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  Between  that  combustible  heap  and 
the  outer  entrance  a  wall  of  rubble  stone  was  raised,  the  chinks  and  crevices 
of  which  were  filled  up  with  other  loose  brushwood.  Then  through  a  small 
aperture  left  for  the  purpose  fire  was  introduced  ;  the  crackling  element 
threw  out  large  volumes  of  smoke,  and  fragments  of  the  rock,  split  by  fury 
of  the  flame,  fell  down  and  blocked  up  all  chance  of  escape  for  those  within. 
Kugerly  did  the  priest-hunter  listen,  but  no  voice  was  heard  from  inside. 
Could  there  be  any  possibility  of  escape.  One  of  the  party  was  ordered  to 
;i<cend  the  cliff  and  take  a  survey  of  the  upper  ground.  He  saw  a  volume  of 
smoke  rising  out  of  a  field  at  a  short  distance,  and  on  reaching  the  spot 
found  it  to  be  an  aperture  in  which  he  could  trace  the  footmarks  of  persons 
as  of  coming  up  out  of  the  cave.  Disappointment  seized  him,  and  he 
hastened  to  inform  the  rest  of  the  party  of  what  he  had  seen.  After  a 
little  observation  the  conviction  of  a  sad  failure  dashed  their  spirits  for  the 
moment.  The  fire  was  allowed  to  burn  itself  out,  and  as  they  might  now 
enter  the  cave  without  opposition  or  fear  of  danger,  lights  were  procured, 
ami  in  they  moved  to  examine  the  retreat.  Afterpassing  through  several 
windings  without  meeting  anything  remarkable,  they  entered  a  spacious 
room,  at  one  extremity  of  which  appeared  some  articles  on  a  projecting  shelf 
of  the  rock.  Approaching  they  found  it  was  a  rude  altar,  with  candlesticks 
jind  chalice  and  mi-^al,  and  the  candles  appeared  as  if  recently  extinguished. 
The  minutest  search  revealed  nothing  else  except  the  traces  of  many 
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footsteps  about  the  altar.  At  the  time  the  effects  of  the  fire  began  to  be  felt 
inside  Mass  had  already  been  commenced,  and  the  priest  had  arrived  at  that 
most  solemn  part  of  the  sacrifice  when  he  could  not  depart  or  cease.  The 
congregation,  feeling  no  such  difficulty,  fled,  and  saved  themselves  by  the 
passage  above  the  cliff.  In  their  anxiety  for  the  priest  they  urged  him  to 
fly  with  them,  but  he  refused,  and  his  escape  w  s  nothing  short  of  a  miracle. 

Amongst  the  many  priests    hunted  down  by  this    merciless 
Lowe  was  the  Rev.  James  Dillon.     In  1704  Father   Dillon  was 
registered  in  Mullingar  as  a  Popish  priest  (in  the  language  of  the 
penal  statute)  of  Ardnorcher  (Horseleap)  and  Kilbride.     He  was. 
ordained  at  Ballyleoge,  county  Gal  way,  in   1683,  by  Dr.  Keogh, 
Bishop  of  Clpnfert,  lived  at  Moycashel  the  year  of  the  registra- 
tion, was  then  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  for   sureties,  in.' 
accordance  with  law,  John  Herald,  of  Kilbeggan,  and  Agbery 
Sheil,  of  Ballykilroe.     According  to  the  traditions  of  the  people, 
this  Father  Dillon  was  a  priest  who  suffered  much  for  the  faith. 
He  lived  at  the  time  when  the  priest  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
common  informer,  and    when    betraying    his   whereabouts    and 
leading   to   his    arrest   were   deemed    by    an    Irish    Parliament 
honourable   services.     The    law    guaranteed    protection    to    the- 
registered  priests  of  1704,  but  the  law  had  no  scruple  in  breaking 
faith  when  it  was  found  that  all  its  machinations  to  entrap  these 
men  into  the  oath  of  abjuration  proved  a  signal  failure.     Of  thfr 
fathers  and  guardians  of  the  Irish    Church  of  that  day  very  few 
met  with  more  unrelenting  persecution  than  Father   Dillon   at 
the  hands  of  Lowe  and  his  hireling  gang.     There  are  many  dark 
stories  handed  down  respecting  the  low  devices  which  this  vile 
tool    of     the    Government   adopted    to    find     out   the    hiding 
places  of  the  Catholic    clergy,  and  the  lonely  places    where  at 
daybreak  they  ventured  to  perform  the  sacred  ceremonies.     On 
one  occasion  he  bribed  a  -woman  to  induce  her  husband  to  feign 
sickness,  had  himself  concealed  in  the  house   in  order  to  see  the 
priest  administer  the  sacrament  and  thus  have  evidence  against 
him.     The  unfortunate  man  consented,  took  to  his  bed,  sent  for 
the  priest,  but,  by  a  terrible  retribution,  when  the  priest  arrived 
the  man  was  dead.      On  another    occasion  he    arrested   Father 
Dillon  as  he  was  celebrating  Mass,  had  him  tied  with  ropes,  and 
in  this  plight  marched  him   to  the  gaol  of  Mullingar.     Father 
Dillon  took  ill,  and  for  some  time  his  life  was  despaired  of,  and 
to  this  circumstance  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  subsequent. 
liberation. 

KlLCOMRERAGH. 

The  south-east  portion  of  Moate  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Kil- 
comreragh,  commonly  called  Tubber  or  Kill.  The  Abbey  of 
Kilcomreragh  was  situated  in  the  barony  of  Moycashel.  It,  was 
founded  by  St.  Colman,  the  son  of  St.  Tinton,  early  in  the 
seventh  century.  This  St.  Colman,  was  the  grandson  of  Filo^a 
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prince  of  South  Munster ;  his  mother  was  Golges,  daughter  of 
Aedbfirm  (Hugh  the  White),  prince  of  Hybruinn.  His  brother 
was  the  celebrated  St.  Fursa  or  Fursey,  who  preached  the  Gospel 
and  founded  churches  and  monasteries  in  England  and  France, 
and  whose  name  is  conspicuous  amongst  our  continental 
missioners.  The  name  Colman,  being  a  diminutive  of  Colum 
or  (Colin)  a  contraction  of  Columba,  was  very  frequent  amongst 
the  early  frish  saints.  In  the  "  Martyrology  of  Tallaght,"  the 
name  occurs  over  eighty  times.  The  feast  of  St.  Colman  of 
Kilcomreragh  was  celebrated  here  on  the  28th  of  September.  His 
history  and  the  year  of  his  death  is  unknown.  A.D.  757>  Ferfio,  a 
wise  man,  abbot  of  Kilcomreragh,  died.  The  abbey  seems  not 
to  have  survived  the  Danish  invasion.  The  ruins  of  the  old 
church  of  Kileooireragh  measures  in  length  53ft.  4in.  The 
walls  have  been  for  the  most  part  torn  down ;  and  there  is  an  air 
of  holiness  and  desolation  about  this  deserted  sanctuary.  Here 
sleep  Dr.  Geoghegan,  late  Coadjutor-Bishop  of  Meath,  and 
Fathers  McNamee,  and  O'Leary.  There  is  a  monument  to  the 
Geoghegans  of  Ballybrickoge,  with  the  following  inscription  :  — 

Within  these  walls  are  buried 

The 

Geoghegans  of  Ballybrickoge, 
For  whose  souls  you  are  desired  to  pray. 
May  they  rest  in  peace. 
Amen. 

There  was  a  holy  well  here  called  Tobar  Amhaill  (Saint 
Aved's  Well),  which  was  frequented  on  Good  Friday.  There  was  a 
church  at  a  place  called  Kilcatherine  ;  there  was  another  in  the 
last  century  at  a  place  called  Ballagh.  The  patron  of  Kill  is  St. 
Thomas,  whose  festival  is  held  on  the  21st  of  December.  There 
is  an  immense  ash  tree  in  the  townland  of  Kill-Murragh,  con- 
venient to  which  Mass  was  celebrated  in  the  last  century.  It  is 
still  called  the  ash  tree  of  the  priests. 

Tourists  travelling  from  Moate  to  Clara  are  shown  a  gentle 
eminence  known  as  the  Trooper's  Mound,  where  it  is  said  a 
William ite  soldier  is  buried  in  unhallowed  ground.  A  huge 
rough  stone  marks  the  resting  place  of  the  dead  warrior  ;  and 
there  are  many  traditions  extant  among  the  peasantry  of  the 
district  relative  to  the  career  of  him  who  lies  unheeded  in  a 
lonely  way-side  grave.  The  untaught  rustics  of  the  surrounding 
county  have  ever  regarded  the  vicinity  of  the  mound  as  haunted 
ground,  and  many  stories  are  in  circulation  about  the  freaks  of 
the  defunct  hero,  and  his  midnight  wanderings  ;  sometimes  in 
the  shape  of  a  headless  horseman,  and  occasionally  assuming  the 
form  of  a  huge  barrel  rolling  with  terrible  velocity  along  the 
high  road  leading  to  Tubber. 
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BISHOP  GEOGHEGAN  AND  THE  ROBBER. 

Dr.  Eugene  Geoghegan,  Coadjutor-Bishop  of  Meath,  was  born 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tubber,  and  belonged  to  the  old  race 
of  Moycashel — the  famous  M'Geoghegans — which  once  held 
unbounded  sway  over  a  large  portion  of  the  present  West- 
meath  and  King's  County.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  early 
history,  further  than  that  he  studied  on  the  Continent,  was  a 
very  eminent  man,  became  parish  priest  of  Tubber.  and  lived  in 
his  parish  on  a  little  farm  of  ten  acres,  in  the  townland  of 
Ballybeg.  The'  days  of  Dr  Geoghegan's  episcopacy  were,  how- 
ever, short,  and  his  death  was  accelerated  by  an  accident,  for 
which  he  was  not  responsible,  but  which,  naturally  enough,  gave 
him  a  shock  from  which  he  never  afterwards  recovered.  It 
seems  that  Dr.  Geoghegan,  after  a  lengthened  absence,  performing 
visitations  of  the  diocese,  had  returned  home  to  Ballybeg.  At 
that  time  a  band  of  notorious  robbers,  headed  by  a  man  named 
Mick  Allard,  a  daring  outlaw,  and  a  native  of  Rathconrath, 
infested  the  country  and  plundered  indiscriminately  through 
Westmeath  and  King's  County.  The  rendezvous  of  the  gang 
was  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  little  lake  situated  at  the 
rere  of  Mount  Dalton.  To  a  person  interested  in  wild  and 
picturesque  scenery  I  don't  know  any  part  of  Westmeath  better 
adapted  for  desperadoes  than  this  secluded  spot.  In  a  deep 
glen,  sheltered  on  every  side  by  low  hills,  and  flanked  by  a 
rushing  rivulet,  was  the  outlaws'  home.  The  situation  chosen 
by  the  band  was  undoubtedly  convenient  and  romantic,  and 
was  a  safe  cover  for  plunder  and  shelter. 

It  was  a  wild  night  in  the  month  of  December,  1774;  the 
flood-gates  of  heaven  poured  their  torrents,  the  wind  rushed 
angrily  through  the  still  darkness,  and  the  lightning  flashed. 
A  gang  of  desperate  men  had  assembled  in  the  sheeling 
on  the  lonely  bank  of  the  little  lake,  whose  waters  were 
lashed  to  fury  by  the  pitiless  elements  without.  Though  the 
frail  rafters  creaked  beneath  the  weight  of  the  wind,  and 
the  lofty  ash  trees  groaned  in  the  elemental  war,  and  the  echoes 
from  the  neighbouring  cliffs  bore  to  the  ear  the  hollow  roarincr  of 

the  foaming  rivulet  adjacent,  the  tempest  had   no  terror  for  the 
high  >  vay  men — 

The  storm  without  might  rave  and  rustle, 
Tarn  did  not  mind  the  storm  a  whustle. 

After  food   and    drink  had  been  distributed  among  AlUrd's 

it  was  arranged  that  Dr.  Geoghegan's  house  should  be 

•bbed  that  night  as  the  storm  was  favourable  for  such  a  rash 

>.   f  Lots  having  been  cast,  it  fell  to  Allard  to  break  into 

lordships  house,  which  was  a  small  one,  on  the  borders  of  the 
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King's  County.  The  journey  from  Rathconrath  to  Ballybeg  was 
a  long  one,  but  the  outlaws  knew  every  pass  in  the  country.  On 
sped  the  desperadoes,  across  Sugar  Hill  and  the  marshy  land 
lying  north  of  Loughnavally  and  the  bog  of  Carne,  till  lofty 
Kuockastia  was  reached.  They  entered  on  a  dark  mountain 
pass,  enclosed  on  either  side  by  precipices,  which  rose  to  an  awful 
lieight  above  them,  in  the  dim,  starless  sky.  The  terrific  rage  of 
the  storm,  added  to  the  dead  of  night,  the  wild  hill,  and  its 
numerous  legends  of  ghosts  had  a  strange  effect  on  the  heart  of 
Allard,  who  was  cruel,  cowardly  and  superstitious  ;  and  more  than 
once  the  robber  quailed,  but  his  comrades  encouraged  him  on  with 
deep  draughts  of  poteen,  made  on  the  bog  of  Killahee.  Everything 
favoured  the  plans  of  the  miscreants,  for  the  curate,  on  the  return 
of  the  bishop,  got  leave  of  absence  to  visit  his  frends,  and  no 
one  slept  in  the  house  unless  Dr.  Geoghegan  and  his  aged  house- 
keeper. On  arriving  at  Ballybeg  the  robbers  blackened  their  faces, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  Allard  should  break  in  and  open  the 
door  for  the  rest.  A  stone  flung  through  the  window  hit  the  post 
of  the  bed  in  which  Dr.  Geoghegan  was  sleeping,  awoke  him,  and 
when  he  rose  to  ascertain  the  cause,  he  saw  a  robber  with  a 
hatchet  in  his  hand,  attempting  to  force  his  way  through  the 
window.  The  bishop  asked  him  what  brought  him  there ;  the 
ruffian,  who  was  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  his  companions, 
averted  his  face,  took  more  drink,  and  continued  to  force  himself 
through  the  window.  The  bishop  remonstrated  with  him, 
threatened,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Now,  in  the  room,  there  was 
an  old  rusty  gun,  which  Dr.  Geoghegan  had  in  his  hands  that 
clay  while  walking  through  the  little  farm,  and  in  which  there 
was  an  old  charge  that  he  had  frequently  attempted  to  fire  off, 
but  when  remonstrance  failed  with  the  robber,  the  bishop  took 
the  old  gun  in  his  hands  and  presented  it  at  the  intruder.  More 
drink  was  given  to  the  housebreaker,  the  bishop  placed  his  finger 
on  the  trigger  and  pulled  it.  The  charge  went  off,  the  robber 
reeled,  his  companions  ran  away,  and  Allard  fell  from  the  window 
to  the  ground  a  corpse.  Dr.  Geoghegan  never  recovered  this 
accident.  He  fretted  and  pined  away  at  the  thought  of  having 
been  instrumental  in  sending  a  soul  so  suddenly  before  its  Creator. 
Dr.  Geoghegan  departed  this  life  on  the  26th  of  May,  1778,  and 
was  buried  with  his  friends  in  the  old  churchyard  of  Kilcomre- 
ragh.  A  headstone  has  the  following  inscription  : — 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Owen  Geoghegau, 

Who  departed  this  life 

L'Cth  May.  177S.  sijri-d  72  years  ; 

May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul,  and  3n 

The  souls  of  his  family. 
Who  are  also  interred  here. 
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On  the  news  spreading  over  the  country  that  the  humble 
mansion  of  Bishop  Geoghegan  had  been  attacked  by  the  Rath- 
conrath  freebooters,  the  people  were  so  indignant  that  they  drove 
them  from  their  lurking  place,  and  forced  them  to  fly  to  another 
part  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  gang  took  up  their  abode  at 
Raheenwoe,  between  Churchtown  and  Loughnavallay,  and  for 
years  they  were  the  terror  of  travellers,  as  it  was  the  high  road 
to  the  west  of  Ireland.  Old  people  assert  that  the  barony  con- 
stables, who  were  the  only  peace  officers  at  the  time,  were  in 
league  with  them,  and  shared  a  part  of  the  booty. 

The  population  of  Moate  in  1881  amounted  to  1,462. 
The  population  of  1841  was  1,785.  During  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion a  large  body  of  adherents  of  James  II.,  which  had  been 
pursued  from  Ballymore  by  the  forces  under  De  Ginckle,  drew  up 
here  in  order  to  give  battle  to  their  pursuers;  but  they  were 
driven  into  the  town,  whence,  after  they  had  vainly  endeavoured 
to  entrench  thumselves,  they  fled  to  Athlone,  with  the  loss  of 
about  300  men,  several  officers,  their  baggage,  a  great  quantity 
of  arms  and  500  horses.  On  their  arrival  at  Athlone  their 
defeat  had  caused  such  consternation  in  the  garrison  of  that 
place  that  the  gates  were  closed  against  the  fugitives  from  a  fear 
of  admitting  their  pursuers  also,  and  several  fled  for  shelter  to 
the  bogs,  and  many  perished  in  the  river.  The  manufacture  of 
cottons,  linens,  and  tweeds,  formerly  carried  on  here  to  a  great 
extent,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  parish  of  Moate  or  Kilcleagh 
comprises  9,237  statute  acres,  and  the  population  of  the  entire 
parish  in  1841  numbered  6,160. 

Castledaly  lies  two  miles  west  of  Moate.  The  Dalys,  former 
owners  of  this  place,  were  an  old  Irish  family,  and  held '  their 
estates  without  patent  until  Charles  the  Second's  time,  when 
they  obtained  one  as  innocent  Papists.  They  conformed  to 
Protestantism  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Castledal}*  is 
in  other  hands  at  present. 

Ballinahowen  lies  about  three  miles  south-west  of  Moate,  on 
the  road  leading  from  Athlone  to  Parsonstown.  It  was  for  more 
than  nine  centuries  the  residence  of  the  Malone  family,  whose 
ancient, mansion  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  castle,  was  formerly 
an  object  of  interest  to  tourists.  The  estate  and  old  family 
mansion  was  purchased  by  Sir  John  Ennis. 

KILBEGGAN  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

KILBEGGAN,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Westmeath,  is  situated  on 
the  Upper  Brosna,  and  lies  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Mullingar. 
The  river  here  is  small,  bearing  only  the  surplus  waters  of  Lough 
Ennel,  but  it  is  considerably  increased  in  volume  by  the  supplies 
it  receives  from  the  boggy  tract  it  runs  through  before  it  reaches 
the  Shannon.  The  town  contains  the  usual  public  buildings. 
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To  the  north,  as  far  as  the  shores  of  Lynn  Lake,  the  country  is 
generally  flat,  boggy,  and  in  many  places  injured  by  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  Brosna.  Prior  to  the  fatal  Act  of  Union,  Kilbeggan 
returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  At  the 
General  Election  in  1789  the  people  of  Kilbeggan  returned  as 
their  representatives  the  incorruptible  and  uncompromising  John 
Philpot  Curran  and  Henry  Flood.  In  1800,  Sir  Francis  Hopkins, 
one  of  its  members,  received  a  bribe  in  money  for  vacating  his 
seat  and  letting  in  a  Unionist;  and  Gustavus  Lambert,  the  pro- 
prietor, received  £15,000  compensation  for  his  perfidy.  Kil- 
beggan was  in  olden  times  the  chief  town  of  M'Geoghegan's 
country,  and  there  were  two  religious  establishments  here — one 
an  Abbey,  founded  by  St.  Beccan,  a  contemporary  of  St.  Colum- 
kille  in  the  latter  end  of  the  sixth  century,  or  early  in  the  seventh  ; 
but  the  records  have  been  lost  in  the  night  of  time,  or  have 
perished  in  the  early  invasions  which  have  swept  over  Ireland. 

In  the  year  1 ,200  another  religious  establishment,  called  "  The 
Abbey  of  the  River  of  God "  (why  so  called  I  have  not  ascer- 
tained), was  founded  by  the  D'Alton  family,  lords  of  Rathcon- 
rath,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  was 
supplied  with  monks  from  the  great  Abbey  of  Mellifont,  whose 
mitred  abbot  could  ride  straightforward  on  lands  belonging  to 
his'house  from  the  sea  near  Drogheda  to  the  Shannon.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  a  branch  of  the  Dillon  family  owned  the  property 
of  the  suppressed  abbey.  In  the  following  reign  Oliver  Lord 
Lambert  was  seized  of  the  monastery  lands  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 

The  "  Four  Masters  "  has  the  following  : — 

About  the  year  1200  a  Cistercian  monastery  was  erected  here  called  "The 
River  of  God  "  by  the  D'Alton  family,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  which  was  supplied  with  monks  from  the  far-famed  Abbey  of  Melli- 
font. In  1213  Melaghlin  M'Coughlan,  Prince  of  Delvin,  died  during  hvs 
pilgrimage  in  this  Abbey.  12i8 — Roderick  and  Melaghlin,  sons  of 
M'Coughlan,  died  in  this  abbey.  Same  year,  O'Nive,  Abbot  of  Kilbeggan. 
died.  (Annals  of  Kilrohan).  1236— Hugh  O'Mulone,  Bishop  of  Clonmac- 
noise  died  here.  1298 — The  Abbot,  William  O'Flynn,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Clonmacnoise).  and  died  1202.  (Annals  of  Loughkee — MacGeoghegan). 

The  last  Abbot  of  Kilbeggan  was  Maurice  O'Shaughane,  and 
on  the  30th  of  November  31st  King  Henry  VIII.,  he  and  his 
community  were  ejected  from  the  cloister,  and  all  the  property  of 
the  monastery  and  the  church,  the  Catholic  endowments  of  past 
ages,  the  sacred  trust  for  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  for  the 
decency  and  splendour  of  public  worship,  were  grasped  by  sacrile- 
gious hands,  and  were  squandered  on  the  brutal  passion  of  an 
impious  king,  or  went  to  subsidise  the  agents  of  the  Reformation. 
King  James  I.  granted  the  site  and  all  the  landed  property  of  the 
monastery  to  Sir  Oliver  Lambert,  by  whom,  it  is  said,  the  walls 
of  the  monastery  were  pulled  down.  The  site  of  the  once  famous 
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monastery  is  now  a  green  field.  There  were  two  churches  here- 
the  Abbey  Church  and  the  Parochial  Church.  The  one  is  repre- 
sented by  a  green  mound,  called  "  The  Church  of  the  Relic, 
and  the  other  by  the  present  Protestant  edifice.  All  ancient 
traces  of  Catholicity  have  been  swept  away,  so  that  not  a  vestige 
remains  unless  the  emblem  of  salvation  on  the  modern  tomb- 

Rathu<rh,  anciently  called  Rath-Aodha-Bree,  the  Rath  or  Fort 
of  Hu"h,°the  son  of  Bree,  is  situated  in  the  barony  of  Moycashel, 
about  three  miles  east  of  Kilbeggan.  A  monastery  was  founded 
here  in  the  sixth  century,  inside  a  rath  or  fort  by  St.  Aodh,  or 
Hugh,  who  was  born  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  whose  memory, 
notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time,  is  still  held  in  extraordinary 
reverence  among  the  people.  The  "  Four  Masters "  has  the 
following  notices  of  this  Abbey  : — ; 

771—Ferbaso,  Abbot  of  Rathugh,  died.  783— Dubhdathnath,  Bishop 
and  Abbot  of  Rathugh,  died.  837— In  tbis  year  a  meeting  of  the  Irish 
chieftains  was  convened  at  Rathugh,  by  Malachy,  monarch  of  Ireland,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  peace"  and  concord  among  the  various  tribes. 
Among  the  ecclesiastics  who  attended  was  Fethgna,  the  Primate  of 
Armagh,  and  Snairleach,  Abbot  of  Clonard.  The  monastery  of  Rathugh 
seems  not  to  have  survived  the  Danish  invasion. 

The  Appendix  to  the  Introduction  of  the  "  Marty rology  of 
Donegal"  contains  the  following  notice  of  this  place  :  — 

Aodh  MacBrie,  MacCorbmaie,  MacCremhthainn,  MacFiachach,  from  whom 
the  Cinel  Fiachach  was  born  in  Cillair  (Killare) ;  his  miraculous  staff,  made 
of  brass,  inlaid  with  silver,  is  in  the  possesssion  of  Peter  MacEoghagain. 
Rath- Aodh  ;  a  parish  church  still  remains  there.  It  was  he  himself — viz;., 
Peter  MacEoghagain — who  found  the  staff ;  and  Cillair  is  still  the  church  of 
St.  Aodh.  St.  Patrick  foretold  his  descent  from  Fiachach,  when  he  gave 
him  fifteen  townlands  around  Cillair  (Killare),  after  cursing  the  stones  of 
Uisnech,  that  they  should  not  take  hold  together. 

The  Abbe  MacGeoghegan,  in  his  History  of  Ireland,  alludes 
to  the  meeting  of  Irish  princes  at  Rathugh — "  Malachi,  seeing 
two  barbarous  tribes  contending  about  a  country  to  which 
neither  had  a  right,  thought  it  time  to  stop  their  progress,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  convened  an  assembly  of  the  princes  and 
nobles  at  Raih-Aodh,  now  Rath-Hugh,  in  the  territory  of  Kinel 
Fiachach,  in  Westmeath,  in  which  regulations  were  made  relative 
to  the  state  of  affairs  ;  the  princes  who  had  been  at  variance 
were  reconciled,  and  all  appeared  disposed  to  defend  the  common 
cause." 

ST.  AODH  (OR  HUGH'S)  STONE. 

There  is  an  old  tradition  in  the  locality  that  St.  Hugh  was 
accustomed  to  pray  at  this  stone,  and  when  stations  were  formerly 
held  here,  the  people,  after  performing  their  devotions  at  the 
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stone,  next  visited  the  Holy  Well.  The  Rev.  Dean  Cogan,  in  his 
"  Diocese  of  Meath,"  describes  St.  Aodh's  (or  Bishop  Hugh's) 
Stone,  and  Holy  Well,  in  the  field  adjoining  the  church- 
yard of  Rahue,  and  the  places  where  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  was  offered  in  penal  times,  together  with  the  outrages  in- 
flicted on  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  in  1788,  and  a  re- 
markable "  bulla,"  or  medal  and  stone  found  in  the  Abbey 
ground  of  Kilbeggan,  in  1857  : — "  I  paid  a  visit  to  Bishop  Hugh's 
5 lone,  and  had  the  moss  cleaned  off  that  had  thickly  grown  on 
it.  The  stone  itself  is  nearly  square,  and  a  deep  line  runs  round 
within  about  two  inches  of  the  edge.  The  surface  is  very  irre- 
gular ;  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  polished.  A  cross 
in  a  circle  is  deeply  cut  on  the  surface.  The  arms  of  the  cross 
terminate  in  outer  lines ;  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  there  is  a 
deep  circular  cavity,  about  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter.  There 
is  a  smaller  cavity  at  the  intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  cross. 
This  large  cavity,  which  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  at  the 
centre,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  legend  which  represents  it  as 
having  been  formed  by  Bishop  Hugh's  knees.  In  latter  times 
people  used  to  go  to  the  stone  to  be  cured  of  headache." 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  site  of  the  old  monastery  there  is 
a  Holy  Well,  called  Bishop  Hugh's  Well.  It  is  now  closed  up  ;: 
it  is  on  the  old  Abbey  grounds.  Stations  were  held  there  annually 
on  2nd  November,  and  that  day  was  always  observed  as  a  holiday 
by  the  people  till  about  thirty-five  years  ago. 

There  is  still  a  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood  that  a  person 
named  Rannell,  who  rented  the  Abbey  lands  from  the  Lowes, 
having  caused  the  tokens  to  be  collected  #fter  a  station,  and  to  be 
thrown  into  the  fire  in  his  presence,  was  found  dead  in  his  chair 
before  they  were  consumed.  This  man's  tombstone  arid  that  of 
his  only  daughter,  who  was  unmarried,  are  still  in  good  preserva- 
tion in  the  churchyard.  I  should  have  stated  that  I  could  not 
discover  the  slightest  trace  of  any  inscription  on  Bishop  Hugh's 
stone. 

The  memory  of,  Lowe  is  execrated  by  the  people  of  the  parish, 
and  according  to  accounts,  deservedly  so.  Several  priests  are  said 
to  have  been  hanged  by  members  of  this  house,  and  others  are 
said  to  have  been  persecuted  and  imprisoned.  One  of  those  priest- 
hunters  was  shot,  and  thus  fell  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
people ;  another  became  mad ;  a  third  broke  his  neck,  and  a 
fourth  died  a  more  inhuman  death.  In  the  parish  of  Rahugh, 
Mass  used  to  be  celebrated  in  the  last  century  at  Knockbo  and 
Kiltubber,  near  the  chapel  of  Rahugh,  and  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
beggan ;  and  at  Cruckanvara,  within  the  townland  of  Kilbeggan  ; 
and  at  Commagh,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Brosna,  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  town. 

During  the  terrible  period  of  '98  a  detachment  of  the  Northum- 
berland Fusiliers,  under  Captain  Thatcher,  arrived,  and  was 
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stationed  in  Kilbeggan  in  '98.  There  was  also  a  J^  ^  °f 
yeomanry,  under  Captain  Berry,  stationed  here  at  the  same  time 
The  latter  asked  permission  of  Thatcher  to  set  fire  to  the  chapel 
whilst  the  people  were  at  Mass.  They  rode  up  to  the  chapel  with 
Irawn  swords  fPor  that  purpose,  but  Thatcher  would  not  consent 
till  the  congregation  left.  The  chapel  was  ultimately  sparec 

When  Lord  Cornwallis  was  passing  through  Kilbeggan  t 
chapel  was  taken  possession  of  by  his  men,  who  burned  the  pews, 
and  at  their  departure  a  large  plaster  figure  of  the  Redeemer  was 
found  with  a  deep  cut,  as  if  by  a  sabre,  across  the  throat.  It 
remained  in  that  state  till  the  old  chapel  was  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  present  one,  about  1805. 

There  were  several  Orange  scoundrels  m  Kilbeggan  m  1  fy», 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  to 
plunder  and  massacre  their  Catholic  neighbours.  One  of  them 

naraed  J C ,  boasted  that  he  had  shot  down  in  cold  blood 

41  nine  bloody  Papists  ; "  and  a  fiendish   woman,  wife  to  T- 

<j ?  shot  a  poor  labourer  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Kilbeggan 

for  a  midwife  to  attend  his  wife  in  her  confinement ! 

There  are  many  traditions  extant  of  the  cruelties  practised  on 
the  people  of  this  district  during  the  dark  tenal  Days  by  the 
privileged  and  licensed  friends  of  the  Government. 

A  medal,  made  of  lead,  and  about  the  size  of  a  crown-piece, 
was  discovered  in  the  Abbey  lands  of  Kilbeggan  some  years  ago. 
On  one  side,  in  raised  letters,  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

GREGORY  XL,  P.P. 

Pope  Gregory  was  created  Pontiff 

About  1370. 

SIR  THOMAS  CUFFE. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  railways  Kilbeggan  was  a  town 
of  considerable  importance,  and  the  direct  route  to  Galway, 
Athlone,  and  Ballinasloe  from  Dublin.  Lady  Gaffe's  inn  was  the 
resort  of  the  aristocracy  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  ;  and  there  are  many 
anecdotes  about  the  tourists  who  visited  this  famous  establish- 
ment. During  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Townshend  that  noble- 
man visited  Kilbeggan,  and  short  as  his  stay  was  he  immortalized 
the  inn  and  its  proprietor. 

"  Lord  Townshend's  Viceroyalty,"  writes  the  biographer  of 
Charlemont,  "  forms  a  peculiar  epoch  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  A  gallant  soldier,  the  military  associate  of  Wolfe,  frank, 
convivial,  abounding  in  wit  and  humour — sometimes,  it  is  said, 
more  than  was  strictly  consonant  to  the  Viceregal  dignity — capri- 
cious, uncertain,  he  not  unfrequently  offended  the  higher  orders." 

This  statement  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  Plowden  states  that 
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lie  was  sent  to  Ireland  "  to  break  up  the  mischievous  system  of 
the  Irish  oligarchy."  And  he  adds,  "  to  be  really  powerful,  Lord 
Townshend  felt  that  he  should  be  first  popular ;  he  spared  no 
pains  or  cost  to  earn  the  character  of  a  right  good  fellow,  and  if 
some  disliked  his  politics,  all  liked  him  for  his  hospitality." 

Some  assert  that  the  Viceroy  was  a  man  of  dissolute  habits, 
who,  surrounded  by  companions  as  abandoned  as  himself,  kept  the 
metropolis  in  a  blaze  with  their  buffooneries  and  extravagances, 
and  their  exploits  were  duly  recorded  by  the  satirical  writers  of 
the  day.  Lord  Townshend,  accompanied  by  four  kindred  spirits, 
during  one  of  his  excursions  to  the  west,  claimed  the  hospitality 
of  plain,  honest  John  Cuffe,  the  Kilbeggan  innkeeper,  and  had 
his  claim  allowed.  It  was  a  godsend  to  the  humble  owner  of  the 
modest  wayside  inn  to  have  such  distinguished  visitors  and  lodgers 
under  his  roof;  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  he  treated 
the  semblance  of  royalty  right  royally,  and  the  Viceroy,  in  the 
exuberence  of  generosity,  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on 
the  unassuming  Tom  in  recognition  of  the  kindness  he  and  his 
friends  had  received.  Never  did  the  Fountain  of  Honour  play  off 
so  ridiculous  a  prank  as  when  it  showered  its  spray  on  the  head 
of  an  innkeeper. 

In  those  days  whiskey  was  better  than  it  is  now,  and  the  con- 
tents of  Cuffe's  cellar  was  all  that  could  be  desired — so  much  so, 
that  it  had  pleased  his  Excellency's  palate,  and  the  good  man, 
whilst  in  a  half-drunken  state,  requested  to  see  his  kind  host,  who 
had  provided  such  good  things  for  the  noble  party.  Cuffe,  on 
making  his  appearance,  was  complimented  by  the  great  man,  after 
which  he  ordered  him  to  kneel  down,  and  taking  a  sword,  he 
flourished  it  over  the  head  of  Cuffe  exclaiming,  "  Rise  up,  the 
mirror  of  innkeepers,  and  be  henceforth  Sir  Thomas  Cuffe  !  " 
The  astonishment  of  the  innkeeper  may  be  well  supposed,  as  he 
returned  to  his  wife  to  inform  her  of  the  title  conferred. 

The  Viceregal  party,  as  usual,  retired  to  rest  well  saturated  with 
AvLiskey  punch,  and  utterly  reckless  and  regardless  of  what  had 
happened,  and  rose  in  the  morning  forgetful,  till  reminded  of  the 
transaction,  at  which  he  was  not  a  little  annoyed.  But,  plucking 
up  courage,  he  said  to  his  aide-de-camp,  "  It  certainly  was  carry- 
ing the  joke  too  far,  but,  curse  the  fellow,  sure  he  will  not  take 
any  advantage  of  it.  Call  him  before  me  and  I'll  persuade 
him  to  hush  up  the  matter."  Accordingly  the  man  was 
introduced. 

"  Mr.  Cuffe,"  said  his  Excellency,  "a  circumstance  occurred 
last  night  which  I  am  sure  you  understand  in  its  proper  light.  It 
was,  it  is  true,  carrying  the  joke  too  far.  I  hope,  air,  you  feel  as 
becomes  you,  and  that  you  will  say  no  more  about  it,  nor  let  the 
thing  get  wind." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  my  lord,  the  honour  you  have  conferred  on  me, 
though  lam  right  sensible  of  its  importance,  is  still  what. I,  for 
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one,  would  have  no  objection  to  forego,  under  a  proper  considera- 
tion ;  but,  please  your  lordship,  what  will  my  Lady  Cuffe  say  1 " 

The  innkeeper  arid  his  wife  were  Sir  and  Madame  all  their 
lives.  Some  say  that  Lord  Townshend  gave  them  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  abandon  the  title.  Lady  Cuffe  survived  the  knight  some 
years*  and  many  tourists  visited  Kilbeggau  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  recipient  of  Viceregal  honours. 

Terence  O'Toole  (Rev.  Caesar  Otway),  in  his  "  Tour  to  Con- 
naught,"  gives  the  following  account  of  the  knighting  of  Thomas 
Cuffe,  the  Kilbeggan  innkeeper,  and  how  he  was  treated  by  the 
brutal  Hessians : — 

"  Kilbeggan   is    situated  on  the  Upper  Brusna  river,  a  small 
town,  though  before  the  Union  returning  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment.   This  was  in  old  times  the  chief  town  of  M'Geoghegan's 
country,  and  there  were  two  religious  establishments  here,  one  an 
Abbey,  founded  bv  St.  Beccan,  a  contemporary  of  St.  Columbkill ; 
and  in  the  year  1200,  another  religious  house,  called  the  Abbey 
of  the  River  of  God — why  so  called  I  have  not  ascertained — was 
founded  by  the  D'Alton  family  under  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin ;  this  was  supplied  with  monks  from  the  great  Abbey  of 
Mellifont,  whose    mitred  Abbot  could  ride  straight  forward  on 
lauds  belonging  to  his  house,  from  the  sea  near  Drogheda  to  the 
Shannon.       In  Elizabeth's  reign  the  Dillon  family  had  the  pro- 
perty of  the  suppressed  Abbey  ;  in   the  following  reign,  Oliver 
Lord  Lambert  was  seized  of  the  monastery  lands  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  his  descendant,  Mr.  Gustavus  Lambert,  is  now  in 
possession  of  the  property.      Passing  rapidly  through  the  town, 
some  circumstances  connected   with  it  came  vividly  to  my  recol- 
lection ;  the  Inn  of  the  town  /  must  remember  as  long  as  I  live — 
its  titled  landlady  I  well  recollect — the   Lady  Cuffe.     The  man 
died  long  before  I  ever  parsed  through  Kilbeggan,  but  I  perfectly 
remember  my  Lady  Cuffe.     But  the  remembrance  of  an  ennobled 
tavern-keeper  is  not  what  has  fastened  the   Inn  so  much  on  my 
memory,  as  a  still  more  personal  occurrence ;  for,  be  it  known, 
and  the  part  most   concerned   tingles  while  I  tell  it,  I  got   the 
greatest  kicking  ever  man  got  in  "Lady  Cuffe's  yard.     Blood  of 
the  O'Toole's,  where  hast  thoa  retreated,  while  my  pen  records  the 
frightful  transaction  !      A  descendant  of  the  Mountain  Kings  of 
Glendalough  and  Glen  Malur,  and  Imale— &on  of  the  Chieftains, 
whose  bones  repose  in    the  lofty  cairns  that  crown  the  tops  of 
Toulnagee  and  Lugnaquilla— for  thee  to  make  the  confession  that 
you  were  kicked  in  the  yard  of  an  Inn.      Is  the  man  alive  who 
lifted  his  foot  and  left  his  mark  on  that  sensitive  seat  of  honour  1 
Truth  to  tell,  reader,   I  cannot  inform  you,  but  the   lamentable 
event  was  in  this  wise  :— I,  in  the  summer  of  1799,  the  year  after 
the  rebellion,  was  travelling  from   the  county  of  Westmeath  to 
that  of  Tipperary,  and  on  my  way  rode  into  my  Lady  Cuffe's  Inn, 
at   Kilbeggan;  there   I  saw  sauntering   about   the  house,    and 
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smoking  as  they  reclined  here  and  there,  a  set  of  outlandish 
soldiers — gigantic  looking  fellows  with  terrible  moustaches  and 
other  marks  denoting  them  to  be  foreigners.  I  was  a  young, 
spare,  lathy  lad  at  that  time,  much  under  twenty,  and  like  a 
gaping  greenhorn,  I  must-  needs  proceed  to  the  stables  to  inspect 
the  horses  and  accoutrements  of  these  much-dreaded  men,  whom  I 
was  told  were  Hessians  ;  suppose  me,  then,  standing  in  the 
stables  sicut  mos  est  Milesianorum,  as  is  the  custom  of  Irishmen, 
with  my  mouth  open,  admiring  all  the  stirrups,  saddles,  and 
bridles,  <fec.,  <fec.,  of  the  Germans — moreover,  be  it  recollected,  that 
it  was  a  token  of  loyalty  in  those  days  to  carry  a  quue  or  tail 
pendant  from  the  back  of  your  neck,  and  that  those  who  neglected 
or  lost  such  an  accompaniment  were  counted  disaffected — they 
were  Croppies.  Poor  innocent  Croppy  then  as  1  was,  there  1 
stood,  unconscious  of  coming  evil,  when  I  all  at  once  found  myself 
seized  on  from  behind,  by  the  grasp,  as  it  were,  of  a  giant—  my 
arms  pinioned  with  one  hand,  the  poll  of  my  neck  searched  for 
the  deficient  tail  with  the  other,  and  my  seat  of  honour  assailed 
with  an  immense  jack  boot,  whose  toe  did  horrible  execution, 
such  as  a  battering  ram  would  inflict  on  a  very  weak  postern,  and 
then  a  terrible  cry  was  shouted  close  to  my  ears — '  You  be  one 
Croppy  rascal,  vat  te  devill  bring  te  yong  rebill  here1?  Take  dat 
— and  dat — and  dat.'  So  he  kicked  me  in  the  stable,  and  he 
kicked  me  in  the  yard,  and  he  kicked  me  in  the  street,  and  he 
kicked  me  up  the  front  steps  of  the  Inn,  and  there  the  cruel 
monster,  who  was  at  least  six  feet  six  inches  in  height,  then  left 
me  as  a  hound  would  let  drop  a  hare  out  of  his  mouth,  pounded 
in  body  and  wounded  in  mind.  Oh !  the  toe  of  that  terrible  jack 
boot,  never  can  I  forget  the  infliction — what  was  I  to  do  1  Take 
vengeance  of  course.  Vengeance  on  whom  1  A  common  soldier 
— have  the  fellow  punished — stay  in  the  town  until  you  lodge 
the  complaint  before  his  officer — have  him  tried,  flogged,  and 
what  not.  Oh  !  but  that  would  take  time.  I  should  stop  with 
my  Lady  Cuffe,  that  would  take  money,  with  which  I  was  not 
over  burdened,  so  I  thought  it  better  to  take  patience,  call  for  a 
chaise,  and  putting  plenty  of  straw  under  me,  for  air  cushions 
were  not  then  invented,  proceed  in  a  very  delicate  state  to  the 
•end  of  my  journey,  my  only  consolation  being  that  though  a 
kicked  man,  the  disgrace  and  pain  were  not  inflicted  by  a  country- 
man— by  a  rale  O,  or  a  true  Mac,  but  by  a  brutal  Hessian." 

DURROW 

is  a  parish  partly  in  the  barony  of  Moycashel,  Westmeath, 
but  chiefly  in  that  of  Ballycowan,  King's  County.  Durrow 
was  in  ancient  times  called  Dearmagh,  which  means  the  Plain 
of  Oaks.  St.  Columba  erected  a  monastery  here  about  the  year 
550,  and  it  continued  afterwards  during  his  whole  life  one  of  his 
favourite  places. 
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Aclanman  has  the  following  :— 

A  monastery,  which  in  Scotia  is  called  Dearmagh  (the  Latin  equivalent) 
being  Robseti  Campus,  the  Plain  of  the  Oaks),  was  erected  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century. 

Bede  also  gives  both  the  Irish  name  and  the  translation  in  the 
following  passage : — 

Before  he  (Columba)  passed  over  into  Britain,  he  had  built  a  noble 
monastery  in  Ireland,  which,  from  the  great  number  of  oaks,  it  is  in  the 
Scotian  language  called  Dearmagh,  the  Field  of  the  Oaks. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  name  had  been  in  use 
ages  before  St.  Columba,  who  adopted  it  as  he  found  it,  and  it  has 
been  softened  down  since  to  its  present  name. 

The  site  of  the  monastery  was  granted  to  St.  Columba  by 
Bredan,  Chieftain  of  Teffia.  Before  St.  Columba  departed 
from  Ireland  he  spent  some  months  at  Durrow,  then  governed 
l.y  St.  Lasren,  and  during  his  retirement  he  drew  up  rules  and 
instructions  for  the  future  guidance  of  this  house.  His  memory 
was  cherished  and  commemorated  here  with  special  reverence  and 
to  this  day  the  parish  is  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Columba. 

In  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  "  we  have  the  following 
notices : — 

585 — Breannin,  Lord  of  Teffia,  died.  It  was  he  that  had,  some  time 
before,  dedicated  Dhearmagh  to  God  and  to  Columbkille.  758— Donell, 
Monarch  of  Ireland,  died.  He  was  the  first  King  of  Ireland  of  the  Clann 
Colmain,  and  was  buried  at  Durrow  with  honour  and  veneration.  786 — 
Cinaedh,  Abbot  of  Durrow,  died.  806 — Blathmac,  Abbot  of  Durrow.,  died. 
827 — Aedhan,  Scribe  of  Durrow,  died.  832 — A  great  many  of  the  family 
of  Clonmacnoise  were  slain  by  Phelim,  King  of  Cashel ;  and  all  their  termon 
was  burned  by  him  to  the  door  of  the  church.  In  like  manner  did  he  treat 
the  family  of  Durrow.  835 — Searghus,  Abbot  of  Durrow,  died.  839 — 
Crunnmhael,  Primate  of  Durrow,  died.  848 — Tuathal,  Abbot  of  Baichrainn 
(Lambay)  and  Durrow,  died.  931— Seachnasch,  priest  of  Durrow.  died. 
H4s_Scuithine,  Abbot  of  Durrow.  died.  971 — Maelmoire,  Abbot  of  Durrow, 
\\-MS  drowned  in  Eas  Ruaidh.  1010 — Dubhtach,  Airchineach  of  Durrow, 
died.  1022 — Flann  Ua  Tacain,  Airchineach  of  Durrow,  a  distinguished 
wise  man,  died.  1038 — Aihill  O'Gair,  Lector  of  Durrow,  died.  1059 — A 
victory  was  gained  by  Connor  O'Melaghlin.  Prince  of  Tora,  over  the  Danes 
and  Leinstermen,  at  Durrow  of  Columbkille.  1068 — Murrough  O'Brien, 
grandson  of  Brian  Borumhn.  and  Royal  Heir  of  Munster,  was  slain  by  the 
men  of  Teffia,  in  revenge  of  their  having  been  plundered  and  preyed  upon, 

:m<l  his  lie:i<l  was  taken  to  Clonmacnoise  and  his  body  to  Durrow.     1077 

Miirrogh  O'Nuaat,  a  learned  Senior  of  Durrow,  died*.  1103 — Ua  Cingeadh 
(now  called  King),  Lector  of  Durrow,  died.  1129— Gilda  Connan  O'Kelly  a 
noble  priest  of  Durrow,  died.  1137— More,  daughter  of  King  Murtagb 
O'Brien,  and  wife  of  Murtagh  O'Melaghlin,  King  of  Meath  died  in 
Din  TOW,  after  penance.  1149— Eodhaidh  O'Kelly,  chief  head  of  the  men 
of  Meath,  the  most  distinguished  bishop  in  all  Ireland,  died  at  an  advanced 
.-lire  nt  Durrow.  1168— Murrough  O'Melaghlin,  King  of  Tara  and  Meath 
and  it*  dependant  districts  of  Aingilla,  and  (for  a  time)  of  the  greater  part 
Leinster— flood  of  the  glory,  magnificence,  and  nobility  of  Ireland— died 
atDonow.  1154— Durrow  was  burned  this  year.  1155— Durrow  was 
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twice  burned  in  one  month  this  year.  Same  year  O'Melaghlin,  King  of 
Meath  and  of  the  greater  part  of  Leiuster,  died  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
age,  from  the  effects  of  taking  a  poisonous  drink,  at  Durrow,  in  the  flood  of 
his  prosperity  and  reign,  on  the  night  of  the  festival  of  St.  Bridget,  after 
the  victory  of  penance.  1173 — Donnell  O'Melaghlin,  King  of  Meath,  was 
slain  by  his  stepbrother  at  Durrow.  1180 — Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  profaner  and 
destroyer  of  many  churches,  lord  of  the  English  of  Meath,  Breffny,  and 
Oriel,  he  to  whom  the  tribute  of  Connaught  was  paid,  he  who  had  conquered 
the  greater  part  of  Ireland  for  the  English,  of  whom  the  English  castles  in 
Meath  from  the  Shannon  to  the  sea,  were  full,  after  finishing  the  castle  of 
Durrow.  set  out,  accompanied  by  three  Englishmen,  to  view  it.  One  of  the 
men  of  Tefiia,  a  youth  named  Gilla-gan-Inatha  O'Meyey,  approached  him, 
and  drawing  out  his  axe,  which  he  had  kept  concealed,  he,  with  one  blow  of 
it.  severed  bis  head  from  his  body.  This  was  in  revenge  of  Columbkille. 

(It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  perhaps,  to  remark  that  in  the 
last  century  a  somewhat  similar  occurrence  took  place  at  Durrow, 
when  its  proprietor,  the  Earl  of  Norbury,  was  assassinated  by  an 
unknown  hand,  after  he  had  completed  a  castle  on  the  site  of  that 
erected  by  De  Lacy,  and,  as  some  would  think,  after  having 
insulted  Columbkille,  by  preventing  the  families  of  his  tutelage 
from  burying  their  dead  in  the  ancient  cemetery  of  Durrow). 

Gilla-gan-Inatha  fled,  and,  by  his  fleetness  of  foot,  escaped  from  the 
English  and  Irish  to  the  wood  of  Kilclare.  He  afterwards  went  to  Shiunagh 
(the  Fox)  and  O'Breen,  at  whose  instigation  he  had  killed  the  Earl.  1190 
— Dermot  O'Rafferty,  Abbot  of  Durrow,  died.  1213 — The  Castle  of  Durrow 
was  finished  this  year.  1448 — Dermot,  the  son  of  Owen,  son  of  Mahon 
O'Daly,  OIlav  of  all  Meath,  a  learned  poet,  died,  and  was  interred  in  Durrow. 
1451 — Fan-ell  Oge  RoeMacGeoghegan,  a  captain  of  great  repute  and  celebrity, 
was  killed  and  beheaded  at  Croughool,  by  the  son  of  the  Baron  of  Delvin, 
and  the  grandson  of  Pierce  Dalton  of  Rathconrath.  They  carried  his  head 
to  Tara,  and  from  thence  to  Dublin,  for  exhibition.  It  was  afterwards  brought 
back,  and  buried  with  the  body  at  Durrow. 

A  Monastery  for  Regular  Canons  of  St.  Augustine  was  erected 
here  under  the  patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Columbkille, 
but  the  date  of  its  erection  is  uncertain.  It  must  have  taken 
place  after  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  as  we  find  the  original 
Abbey  then  plundered  and  despoiled  by  De  Lacy. 

Hugh  de  Tachman,  Bishop  of  Meath,  witnessed  a  grant  of  an 
annual  rent  of  40s.  out  of  the  lands  of  Mahaghtragh,  by  Walter, 

son  of  Mured.  In  the  thirteenth  century  M was  Abbot  of 

Si.  Mary's,  Durrow,  and  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Trim.  His  seal  was 
found  near  Mullingar  in  1833. 

Respecting  the  ancient  monastic  seal  found  at  Lynberry,  two 
miles  south  of  Mullingar,  by  some  labourers,  the  "  Dublin  Penny 
Journal"  of  the  15th  June,  1833,  has  the  following: — "The 
seal  is  at  present  in  possession  of  Mr.  Richard  Murray,  Mullingar. 
On  the  obverse  side  it  represents  the  whole  length  figure  of  an 
Abbot,  full-faced,  with  a  crozier  and  cap,  and  outside  the  figure 
the  following  inscription,  partly  abbreviated  in  the  old  character: 
*  Sigillum  M.  Abbatis  Sancte  Marie  de  Trium.'  <  The  Seal  of  M. 

P 
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Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  Trim.'  On  the  reverse  side  is  also  the  figure 
of  an  Abbot,  but  in  profile,  with  the  following  inscription  also 
abbreviated:  'Sigillum  M.  Abbatis  Sancte  Marie  de  Burrow. 
<  The  Seal  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  Durrow.'  ' 

"These  seals  evidently  belonged  to  an  individual  who  was  at 
the  same  time  Abbot  of  the  Augustinian.  Communities  of  Trim 
and  Durrow,  the  churches  of  which  were  both  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  holding  of  pluralities  was  not  uncommon 
in  our  monastic  establishments  even  in  very  remote  times, 
name  of  the  Abbot  M.  is  not  preserved  in  our  ecclesiastical  records 
of  either  of  the  monasteries  over  which  he  ruled,  as  hitherto 
published,  and  thus  these  seals,  like  those  given  in  former 
numbers  of  this  work,  add  facts  to  our  local  and  monastic 
histories  which  would  be  otherwise  unknown.  From  the  style 
of  workmanship,  and  from  a  letter  used  in  the  inscriptions,  we 
assign  these  seals  to  the  close  of  the  13th  century." 

On  the  13th  July,  1833,  the  following  letter  as  to  the  date  of 
the  seals  was  published  in  the  work  referred  to  from  the  pen  of 
the  late  Dr.  Dillon  Kelly,  J.P.  :— 

ANCIENT  MONASTIC  SEALS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Dublin  Penny  Journal." 

Sir— I  take  the  liberty  of  observing  that  your  highly-talented  correspon- 
dent, '  P.'  must  be,  in  my  mind,  mistaken,  in  his  observations  concerning  the 
monastic  seal  in  the  51st  number  of  your  journal,  not  only  as  regards  the 
saint  to  whom  the  abbeys  of  whom  M".  was  Abbot  were  dedicated,  but  also 
with  respect  to  the  date,  he  asserting  that  the  abbeys  were  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin,  and  assigning  the  seal  to  correspond  with  the  style  of  workman- 
ship of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  from  both  of  which  opinions 
I  beg  to  dissent.  In  the  first  place  the  Virgin  Mary,  even  at  the  present  day, 
is  ranked  as  superior  to  all  saints,  and  her  name  at  that  remote  period  cer- 
tainly never  expressed  with  the  adjunct  of  "  Blessed  " — an  example  of  which 
may  be  seen  on  the  tomb  of  Lord  Portlester,  in  the  26th  number  of  your 
journal — not  entirely  half  a  century  subsequent  to  the  time  I  assign  as  its 
origin.  Secondly,  the  words  "Sancta  Maria"  or  St.  Mary,  are  so  closely 
impressed  on  the  seal,  that  they  could  not,  as  your  correspondent  "  P."  asserts, 
be  intended  for  the  Virgin ;  for,  if  so,  the  inscription  should  then  be — 

"  Sigillum  M.,  Abbatis  beati  Maria  Virginis,  Trium  " "The  Seal  of  M., 

Abbot. of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary's,  Trim."  Whereas,  it  is  plainly  "  Sigillum 
M.  Abbatis  Sancta  Maria  de  Trium  " — "  The  Seal  of  M.,  Abbot  of  St. 
Mary's,  Trim,"  thus  proving  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  the  correctness 
of  my  previous  version,  and  at  the  same  time  affording  ample  testimony  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  abbeys  were  dedicated.  Now,  sir. 
with  reference  to  the  date,  I,  for  my  part*  feel  inclined  to  allow  it  a  less 
degree  of  antiquity  than  your  correspondent,  for  in  the  first  place,  the  work- 
n  Miiship,  though  very  rude,  is  superior  to  any  specimen  we  have  of  the  engrav- 
ings of  the  thirteenth  century.  Secondly,  the  style  of  the  letters  and  marks 
of  abbreviation  also  point  to  an  era  at  least  a  century  latter  than  your  corres- 
pondent ascribes.  On  all  coins  previous  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  M's 
mid  N's  are  formed  precisely  similar  to  the  capital  letters  of  the  present  day, 
but  during  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  in  the  outer  circle  on  the  reverse  side 
of  bis  groats  and  half  groats,  in  the  words  "  Adjutorem  Meum  et  Deum." 
Lastly,  on  all  coins  antecedent  to  the  Conquest  the  marks  of  abbreviation 
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are  placed  either  under  the  word  or  before  the  last  letter,  but  never  after, 
two  examples  of  which  I  give  in  the  abbreviation  of  the  word,  •'  Mouetarius." 
On  the  reverse  of  a  provincial  coin  the  mark  of  abbreviation  is  thus  placed — 

'M.O 

and  on  the  reverse  of  a  coin  of  Edward  II.  thus— 

ffo. 

The  first  example  showing  it  under  the  first,  and  the  second  before  the  last 
letter. 

Subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  the  first  coins  on  which  marks  of  abbrevia- 
tion occur  are  the  Irish  pennies  of  Edward  I.  They  are,  on  their  obverse 
sides,  superior  to  the  word,  and  are  generally  (bat  not  always)  thus  placed — 

D"N"S, 

in  the  abbreviation  of  "  Dominus,"  another  instance  of  which  we  also  observe 
on  the  groats  of  Richard  II.  over  the  word  "  London,"  which  style  continued 
to  be  used  till  the  next  reign.  In  the  succeeding  reign — that  of  Henry  IV. 
— the  marks  of  abbreviation  are  on  his  coins,  in  every  instance,  placed  pos- 
terior to  the  word,  and  precisely  similar  to  the  style  made  use  of  on  the  seal, 
an  example  of  which  I  give  in  the  words  '•  Henrieus,"  thus  abbreviated 
4  Henrie.'  On  the  seal,  on  its  obverse  side,  the  mark  of  abbreviation  inter- 
sects the  last  letter  of  the  word — the  "  i  "  in  '•  Sigil  " — and  on  the  reverse 
side  is  placed  immediately  after  the  word  in  the  abbreviation  of  "abbatis" — 
thus  clearly  indicating  the  age,  the  letter  "M  "  in  the  first  place  not  pre- 
serving its  original  form  in  the  word  Trium  on  the  obverse  side  ;  and 
secondly,  the  marks  of  abbreviation  just  then  changing  their  position  an& 
taking  that  of  the  times  in  which  their  transition  took  place. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  all  of  which  com- 
bine in  confirming  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  Abbot  to  whom  the  seal  belonged  must  have  flourished  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
Hoping  you  will  excuse  this  trespass  on  your  patience. 

Believe  me  to  remain,  sir,  most  respectfully  yours, 

D.  KELLY. 

Mullingar. 

In  reference  to  the  Crozier  of  Durrow,  O'Curry  remarks : — 
*'•  Our  collection  of  antiquities  comprise  several  beautiful  Croziers, 
many  of  which  are  of  a  very  early  period.  Amongst  these  may 
be  particularly  noticed  a  fragment  of  the  Crozier  of  Durrow, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  we  have,  and  which,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  belonged  to  Columbkille  himself,  the  founder  of  the 
Church  of  Durrow.  It  was  presented  by  him  to  Cormac,  his  dear 
friend  and  successor." — (O'Curry's  Lectures). 

M'Geoghegan  gives  the  following  account  of  De  Lacy  at 
Durrow:  — 

Hugh  de  Lucy.  Lord  of  Meath,  having  persecuted  the  Irish  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  committed  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  injustice  upon  the  inhabi- 
tant- (.f  Meath.  fiidfd  his  days  miserably  at  Durrow,  A.  l>.  1186.  The  tyrant's 
head  was  cut  off  by  a  blow  of  an  axe  which  he  received  from  a  young  Irish 
nobleman,  in  the  disguise  of  a  labourer,  while  he  was  superintending  the 
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building  of  a  strong  castle  in  that  place.  The  person  who  performed  this 
deed  (whom  some  called  Malachy  Maclair,  and  others  Symmachus  O'Cohargo) 
fled  to  a  neighbouring  wood.  The  Englisji  who  belonged  to  De  Lacy's  retinue 
were  attacked  also  and  put  to  the  sword.  If  we  cannot  justify  this  action, 
which  was  barbarous  in  itself,  circumstance  must  at  least  extenuate  its  atro- 
city. The  dead  body  of  the  English  nobleman  was  deprived  of  burial  by  the 
people  for  the  cruelties  he  had  committed,  and  kept  concealed  for  some  time. 
It,  however,  was  discovered  in  1195,  and  interred  with  great  pomp  in  the 
Abbey  of  Bective,  on  the  river  Boyne,  by  Mathew  O'Heney,  Archbishop  of 
Cashel  and  Apostolical-Legate,  assisted  by  John  Cumin,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  The  head  of  De  Lacy  was  brought  to  Dublin  and  buried  with 
Kosa  de  Munesnene,  his  first  wife,  in  the  Abbey  of  Thomas  Court. 

Lacy  left  two  sons — Walter,  the  elder,  Lord  of  Meath,  and 
Hugh,  afterwards  of  Ulster.  In  the  churchyard  of  Durrow  there 
is  still  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  the  ancient  sculptured 
crosses,  once  so  numerous  in  Ireland.  Convenient  to  the  ceme- 
tery, in  the  demesne,  there  is  a  quadrangular  stone,  with  sides 
inclining,  which  formed  the  pedestal  of  another  cross.  There  is 
a  holy  well  here  dedicated  to  Columbkille.  once  venerated  and 
frequented,  but  now  muddy  and  neglected.  The  graveyard  of 
Durrow  has  been  for  ages  a  favourite  place  of  sepulture.  There 
are  two  ancient  Irish  monumental  stones  in  the  churchyard— one 
to  the  memory  of  Cathalan,  and  the  other  asks  a  prayer  for 
Agidin. 

Dr.  Petrie  is  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  round  tower  in  former 
times  at  Durrow.  However,  if  there  was,  all  traces  have  been 
uprooted  and  swept  away,  like  those  of  the  abbey  and  church. 
The  old  crosses  are  the  solitary  sentinels  reminding  us  of  the 
glorious  past.  Durrow  no  longer  exists — not  a  stone  of  it  remains  ; 
its  glories  live  in  the  traditions  of  the  people ;  the  plunderer  and 
exterminator  have  ploughed  up  and  swept  away  every  vestige  of 
abbey  and  church.  Norbury  completed  what  De  Lacy  commenced. 
Yet,  in  its  ruins  and  loneliness,  there  is  a  charm,  and  a  holy 
spell  around  the  hallowed  site.  The  Martyrology  of  Donegal 
commemorates  the  festival  of  St.  Corrnac  of  Durrow  on  21st 
June. 


HORSELEAP, 

or  Ardnurcher,  lies  three  miles  north  of  Kilbeggan,  on  the 
road  leading  to  Moate.  Here  it  was  that  Charles  Lever  located 
wme  of  his  brilliant  creations— Con  Cregan  the  Elder,  the  village 
lawyer  and  handy  man  at  swearing,  and  who  was  prepared  to 
swear  for  hire,  and  not  unfrequently  did  swear  away  in  private  the 
»  and  liberties  of  his  neighbours,  and  his  son  Con,  the  Irish 
Vjril  Bias. 

The  "Four  Masters"  informs  us  that  the  Norman  adventurer, 
igh  de  Lacy,  he  who  had  won  all  Ireland  from  the  Shannon 
to  the  sea,  erected  a  castle  here  in  1192. 
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Caesar  Otway.  in  his  "Tour  to  Connaught,"  relates  the 
tradition  of  De  Lacy's  murder  : — 

Sir  Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  great  grantor  of  Meath,  commenced  the  erection  of 
this  stronghold,  but  it  was  not  his  fate  to  see  it  finished  ;  for  while  this  great 
man,  the  favourite  of  his  sovereign,  and  one  of  the  most  valiant  of  that  ex- 
traordinary race  who  came  over  with  Strongbow,  was  inspecting  his  rising 
fortress,  and  stooping  down  to  give  directions  to  a  workman,  an  Irish  labourer, 
deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of  his  country's  wrongs,  clove  his  head  with  a 
single  blow  of  his  mattock. 

Tradition  has  it  that,  though  the  most  active,  valiant,  and  sage 
of  men,  De  Lacy  was  small  in  stature,  and  was  called  Le  Petit, 
and  from  hence  the  Le  Petits  of  Westmeath  derive  their  name 
and  origin.  Small  men  have  often  been  found,  not  only  wise  in 
counsel,  but  brave  leaders  in  the  field — their  energies  seem  to  act 
with  more  power,  as  more  concentrated.  Sir  Hugh  was  an  extra- 
ordinary horseman,  his  leap  over  the  drawbridge  of  his  fortress  is 
yet  recorded,  and  the  spot  yet  shown,  and  the  name  of  the  place 
and  village  will  record  as  long  as  time  lasts  the  feat  of  a  Norman 
knight.  Alas,  for  the  De  Lacys !  Like  the  De  Courcys  and 
Tyrrels  of  that  day,  they  did  not  respect  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  Irish  people.  The  castle  he  was  building  he  dared  t  >  found 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  abbey.  The  Irish  were  shocked  at  the 
profanation.  The  act,  therefore,  of  the  assassin  was  applauded  by 
all,  and  the  avenging  peasant's  deed  was  looked  on  as  meritorious, 
as  exciting  the  anger  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  place  against  him 
who  was  the  usurper  of  the  abbey,  and  the  spoiler  of  his  church. 
Hugh,  the  founder  of  Ardnurcher,  or  Horseleap,  left  two  sons. 
Hugh,  the  eldest,  one  of  the  most  politic  of  men,  contrived  to 
supplant  John  de  Courcy,  the  conqueror  of  Ulster,  in  the  favour 
of  King  John,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  driving  him  out  of  the 
province  and  assuming  the  government.  The  story  of  the  rival 
Norman  adventurer,  De  Courcy  and  De  Lacy,  is  full  of  the  strange 
vicissitudes  of  fortune — now  favourites,  now  rebels — defeated  to- 
day by  De  Courcy,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  supplanting  him, 
and  driving  him  from  Ulster  ;  again  falling  under  the  displeasure 
of  their  monarch,  and  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  to  France,  and  there 
forced  to  work  as  gardeners  on  the  grounds  of  a  Norman  abbot ; 
and  again,  when  unable  to  conceal  their  noble  bearing,  they  were 
detected  by  the  good-natured  ecclesiastic,  and  by  his  intercession 
reconciled  to  the  King,  and  restored  to  their  fiefs.  We  find  the 
weak  and  vacillating  John  writing  a  letter  to  Walter  de  Lacy 
entreating  him  to  forgive  all  animosites,  and  assuring  him  favour, 
honour,  and  protection. 

THE  LEGEND  OP  CONOR  MACNESSA,  KING  OP  ULSTER. 

There  it  was  that  Conor  MacNessa,  King  of  Ulster, 
received  the  wound  which  seven  years  afterwards  caused 
his  death.  As  to  the  name  Ardnurcher,  the  "  Four  Masters " 
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in  recording  the  erection  of  the  castle  in  1192,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  there,  call  it  Ath-an-Urchair  ;  and  the  natives  still 
call  it  in  Irish  Baile-atha-an-Urchair,  pronounced  Blaarmrcher. 

Conal  Cearnach,  on  a  certain  occasion,  slew  in  single  combat  a 
Leinster  chieftain  named  Mesgechid  (Mesgua),  whose  brains, 
according  to  the  barbarous  custom  then  prevalent,  he  mixed  up 
with  lime,  and  made  of  them  a  hard  round  ball,  which  he  kept 
both  as  a  weapon  and  as  a  trophy.  There  was  at  this  time  a  war 
raging  between  Ulster  and  Connaught,  and  Cead  (Keth)  Mac 
Magach,  a  Connaught  chief,  having  by  stratagem  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  ball,  kept  it  always  slung  from  his  girdle,  for  it  had 
been  prophesied  that  Magera  would  be  avenged  of  the  Ulsterman 
after  his  death,  and  Cead  hoped  that  this  prophecy  would  be  ful- 
filled bv  means  of  the  ball.  Cead  went  at  one  time  with  his  band 
to  plunder  some  of  the  Ulster  territories,  and  returning  with  a 
great  spoil  of  cattle,  he  was  pursued  and  overtaken  by  an  army  of 
Ulstermen,  under  the  command  of  Conor,  and  a  battle  was  fought 
between  them.  The  Connaught  chief  contrived  to  separate  the 
king  from  his  party,  and  watching  his  opportunity  he  cast  the  ball 
at  him  from  his  sling,  and  the  ball  struck  the  king  on  the  head, 
and  lodged  in  his  skull.  His  physician,  Fingen,  was  brought,  and 
he  declared  that  the  king  would  die  immediately  if  the  ball  were 
removed,  but  that  if  it  were  left  so,  and  provided  that  the  king 
kept  himself  free  from  all  inquietude,  he  would  live.  And  his 
head  was  stitched  up  with  a  golden  thread,  and  he  lived  in  this 
state  for  seven  years,  till  the  day  of  Our  Lord's  Crucifixion,  when, 
observing  the  unusual  darkness,  he  sent  for  Bacrach,  his  Druid, 
and  asked  him  what  it  meant.  Bacrach  told  him  that  the  Son  of 
God  had  been  on  that  day  crucified  by  the  Jews.  "  That  is  a 
pity,"  said  Conor.  "  Were  I  in  His  presence  I  would  slay  those 
who  were  around  my  King  putting  him  to  death." 

With  that  he  rushed  to  a  grove  that  stood  near,  and  began 
hewing  it  with  his  sword,  to  show  how  he  would  deal  with  the 
Jews ;  and  from  the  excessive  fury  which  seized  him,  the  ball 
started  from  his  head,  and  some  cf  his  brains  gushed  out,  and  in 
that  way  he  died. 

The  place  where  Conor  was  wounded  was  called  "  Ardnurcher," 
the  Ford  of  the  long  cast,  to  which  Michael  O'Clery,  in  "  O'Clery's 
Calendar,"  identifies  with  Horseleap  in  Westmeath. 

RORY  OGE  MACGEOGHEGAN. 

The  yawning  chasm  over  which  it  is  said  De  Lacy  plunged  his 
war-horse  in  escaping  from  the  Irish,  whom  he  had  insulted  by 

?  sacrilegious  conduct,  lies  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  rail- 
way, a  short  distance  from  the  station  house.  The  marks  of  the 
animal's  hooves  are  said  to  be  visible  still,  and  are  shown  by  the 
peasantry  of  the  district  to  tourists  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
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locality.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  Norman  adventurer  per- 
formed the  feat  attributed  to  him,  as  there  are  other  traditions 
extant  of  the  famous  leap,  pointing  to  a  later  period  after  the 
surrender  of  Limerick.  There  is  no  epoch  in  Irish  history  more 
dismal  than  that  which  followed  the  Violated  Treaty  of  Limerick, 
October  3rd,  1669.  Up  to  that  time  there  was  chivalry  and  soul 
in  the  country,  after  which  succeeded  the  long  dark  night  of  bond- 
age and  despair.  Sarsfield  was  gone  !  The  Irish  soldiers — the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  country — passed  over  to  the  Continent ;  and  there 
were  none  left  to  defend  the  altars  of  fatherland,  or  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  the  people,  save  the  bold  Rapparees. 

During  one  of  my  rambles  I  visited  Horseleap  to  have  a  look 
at  Con  Cregan's  holding,  which  Lever  assures  us  was  on  the 
boundary  of  the  two  counties.  During  my  visit  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  from  Mickey  the  Drover,  a  true-born  native  of  the 
village,  the  story  of  Rory  Oge  MacGeoghegan,  the  daring  Rapparee 
of  Ardnurcher,  who  avenged  the  wrongs  of  his  kith  and  kin. 

Rory  Oge  MacGeoghegan  was  a  member  of  the  famous  sept, 
lords  of  Moycashel,  and  resided  at  Gageborough  during  the  last 
decade  of  the  seventeenth  century,  on  a  small  farm,  all  that  was 
left  to  the  family  by  the  confiscators.  Rory,  like  thousands  of 
other  Irish  gentlemen  who  had  been  despoiled  of  their  estates,  was 
a  firm  adherent  of  the  faithless  house  of  Stuart ;  and  when  the 
Dutch  Stadtholder  landed  at  Carrickfergus  with  the  flag  of  rebel- 
lion uplifted  against  his  father-in-law,  the  brave  MacGeoghegan 
joined  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Nugent,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Westmeath,  and  took  part  in  all  the  battles,  from  the  Boyne  to 
the  capitulation  of  Limerick  ;  but  he  sternly  refused  to  quit  the 
old  land,  or  avail  himself  of  the  privileges  guaranteed  by  the 
Treaty — afterwards  violated — till  he  would  avenge  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  himself  and  his  neighbours.  On  returning  from  Lime- 
rick he  found  that  his  house,  and  in  which  he  had  been  born,  was 
in  possession  of  strangers,  and  that  his  aged  mother  had  been 
turned  out  to  die  on  the  roadside. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  but  for  him,  alas !  no  yule-log  burned 
in  the  once  happy  home  of  his  fathers  ;  no  holly  and  ivy  glistened  ; 
no  twelfth-night  cake  was  divided;  no  carol  was  chanted  in  "  the 
old  house  at  home."  Every  earthly  hope  for  him  had  fled,  even 
that  of  sleeping  in  death  with  his  ancestors,  were  for  him  now 
blighted.  With  a  heavy  heart  he  turned  towards  Sionan,  to  the 
house  of  his  old  nurse  and  his  foster-brother,  Molly  Kinsella  and 
her  son  Jack.  They,  too,  were  deprived  of  their  little  means  by 
the  Williamite  soldiers,  but  they  shared  freely  whatever  they 
possessed  with  the  wanderer ;  and  from  them  he  learned  that  a 
short  time  after  he  (Rory)  joined  the  army  to  oppose  the  invaders, 
a  Cromwellian  settler  in  the  neighbourhood  seized  his  little 
property  and  held  it  by  a  deed  granted  to  him  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  William  of  Orange.  Rory,  on  hearing  how  his  aged 
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mother  had  been  treated,  and  of  her  death  in  the  house  of  an 
humble  peasant,  and  he  far  away,  preyed  on  his  mind  so  much 
that  he  registered  an  oath  that — come  weal,  come  woe — he  would 
not  leave  the  land  of  his  birth  till  he  would  have  made  suitable 
reprisals,  aye,  in  the  lifeblood  of  those  who  had  wronged  him ; 
and  well  was  the  vow  kept. 

For  months  Rory  and  his  foster-brother  were  the  terror  of  the 
Palatines,  and  not  infrequently  were  the  banks  of  the  Gage- 
borough  river  and  its  waters  dyed  with  the  lifeblood  of  the 
despoilers.  As  was  customary  with  the  Rapparees  of  those  days, 
they  divided  the  booty  with  the  poor,  who  in  their  turn  sheltered 
and  supplied  himself  and  his  companion  with  food,  and  warned 
them  of  the  approach  of  danger.  One  evening,  in  the  month  of 
August,  1692.  the  two  Rapparees  were  returning  from  Clara 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  when  they  discovered  they 
were  pursued  by  an  armed  band  mounted  on  swift  horses.  A  s 
Jack's  horse  was  a  sorry  nag,  Rory  advised  him  to  abandon  it, 
and  to  conceal  himself  as  best  he  could,  and  if  they  escaped  with 
life  and  limb,  they  were  to  meet  at  midnight  near  Donore.  So 
giving  spurs  to  his  fiery  steed,  he  plunged  over  the  yawning 
chasm  and  reached  the  opposite  bank  in  safety,  and  just  as  his 
merciless  pursuers  came  up,  the  foremost  of  which  rushed  into  the 
terrible  gulf  and  disappeared. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  briefly  told.  On  a  foggy  evening 
in  the  November  following,  the  faithful  foster-brothers  were  on 
board  of  a  French  lugger  to  join  the  Wild  Geese  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Her  deck  was  crowded  with  men,  who  seemed,  despite 
the  thick  haze,  all  anxiously  bent  on  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
shore.  They  had  all  bidden  that  land  a  last  farewell  that 
evening.  Night  at  length  fell,  and  Ireland  faded  for  ever  from 
their  view.  Rory  or  his  companions  never  returned  to  Ireland. 
They  found  a  grave  in  the  land  of  the  stranger. 

The  parish  of  Horseleap  contains  10,899  statute  acres,  of 
which  10,673  were  applotted  under  the  Tithe  Act.  There  is  a 
considerable  tract  of  bog,  but  no  mountain  or  waste  land.  The 
principal  seats  are  (Bracca  Castle,  Gageborough,  and  Temple 
Macater.  Tho  Catholic  church,  which  is  a  spacious  building  was 
erected  in  1809.  The  Protestant  church,  to  which  a  spire  was 
added  in  1  22,  stands  on  an  eminence  above  the  village. 

Anciently  there  were  several  castles,  now  partly  in  ruins.  That 

Donore,  during  the  lifetime  of  Sir  Richard  Nagle   was  kept 

in  repair       The   Fort   of  Ardnurcher,  was  one  of  the  frontier 

s  of  the  English  of  the  Pale.     At  Temple  Macater  are  the 

-emams  of  a  monastery  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Kieran  • 

1  at  Gageborough  was  a  nunnery  founded  by  Matilda  de  Lacy 

m  the  thirteenth  century.     Many  coins  have  been  dug  up  at  the 

ner  place.     A  holy  well,  dedicated  to  St.  David,  was  formerly 
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much  resorted  to  on  the  patron  day,  the  27th  June,  but  the 
custom  is  gradually  falling  into  disuse. 

The  "  Four  Masters  "  records  that  a  castle  was  erected  here  in 
1192.  The  old  church  at  Ardnurcher  was  levelled  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  a  Protestant  place 'of  worship  erected  on  its 
site.  Tigh  Bherighda,  or  Bridget's  House,  a  small  chapel,  stood 
here  on  the  townland  of  Ardnurcher,  dedicated  to  St.  Bridget, 
which  in  latter  years  has  been  pulled  down  and  uprooted.  St. 
Bridget's  Well  is  still  here,  and  is  occasionally  frequented.  A 
church  and  convent  were  founded,  it  is  said,  at  Kilbride,  by  St. 
Bridget ;  and  it  is  believed  that  this  was  the  first  church  erected 
by  her  after  Tier  religious  profession  on  the  Hill  of  Usnagh. 
There  are  still  some  remains  of  an  old  monastery  and  chapel,  and 
the  fragments  of  a  church  in  the  cemetery  contiguous. 

Syonan,  or  Sionan,  lies  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Clara 
railway,  and  was  the  ancient  patrimony  of  a  branch  of  the 
MacGeoghegan  family. 

The  "  Four  Masters  "  (A.D.  703),  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  locality  : — 

St.  Adamnan,  Abbot  of  lona,  the  biographer  of  St.  Columba,  preached  on 
a  hill  here  to  his  relatives  (the  race  of  Fiacha,  son  of  Niall),  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  Ireland.  In  commemoration  of  this  event  the  place  has  been  called 
Suide  Adamnan. 

The  Abbe  MacGeoghegan  in  his  "  History  of  Ireland  "  gives 
the  following  account  of  some  distinguished  members  of  the 
MacGeoghegans  of  Sionan  : — 

In  the  month  of  February,  1690,  King  James,  having  been  informed  that 
a  body  of  insurgents  had  assembled  near  Cavan,  sent  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
with  troops  to  disperse  them.  The  duke  found  them  much  superior  to  him. 
in  numbers,  being  in  fact  three  to  one.  A  brisk  battle  was  fought  between 
some  English  cavalry  and  the  king's  infantry,  the  latter  of  whom  retired  with 
loss.  Colonel  William  Nugent  had  a  leg  broken,  and  died  of  his  wounds  » 
few  djiys  after  the  conflict.  He  was  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Westmeath  ; 
he  was  an  intrepid  soldier,  but  rash.  Conly  McGeoghegan  (who  was 
a  colonel)  and  several  others  were  killed.  He  was  son  of  Charles  MacGeoghe- 
-,in  of  Sionan,  a  branch  of  the  MacGeoghegaus -of  Kiuel  Fiacha,  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath.  Conly  studied  the  military  art  in  France,  where  he 
served  for  some  time,  ;md  pa»ed  MS  a  good  officer.  The  father  and  seven 
sous,  of  whom  Conly  was  the  eldest,  served  under  King  James  with  distinc- 
tion in  his  war  against  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Of  the  seven  brothers,  live 
v,-ere  killed  in  this  war.  The  other  two  followed  the  fortunes  of  their  king 
into  France,  the  eldest  of  whom,  named  Anthony,  was  created  a  chevalier  or 
knight.  Charles,  the  youngest,  died  whilst  captain  of  Grenadiers  in  Ber- 
wick's regiment.  He  left  three  sons.  There  is  still  living  one,  Alexander, 
in  the  regiment  of  Lally.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Indies,  Sept.  30, 
1  7.V.I ;  at  the  battle  of  Vaudaxirht.  where  he  commanded  in  the  absence  of 
Lally,  and  had  the  honour  of  defeating  the  Knglish  army,  much  superior  to 
his  in  numlicrs. 
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Lismoyne,  or  Lismoyny,  about  midway  between  Kilbeggan  and 
Clara,  near  the  river  Brosna,  is  remarkable  as  having  been 
the  residence  of  Conal  MacGeoghegan,  translator  of  the  "  Annals 
of  Clonmacnoise."  Conal  descended  from  the  Lords  of  Moy- 
cashel.  He  was  a  celebrated  Irish  scholar.  He  translated 
and  compiled  from  various  ancient  records,  the  book  known 
as  the  "Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,"  in  the  year  1627,  and 
dedicated  to  his  friend  and  kinsman,  Torlogh  MacCoghlan, 
Lord  of  Delvin  (present  barony  of  Garrycastle).  The 
original  "  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise "  came  down  only  to 
A.1).  1227,  but  in  MacGeoghegan's  translation,  from  other  sources, 
the  entries  were  extended  to  A.D.  1408.  O'Donovan  speaks  in 
nattering  terms  of  this  work  in  his  introductory  remarks  (p.  33, 
"  Four  Masters ").  The  "Rein  Ree  Ria,  or  Succession  of  the 
Kings  of  Ireland,"  a  historic  work  compiled  by  Brother  Michael 
O'Clery,  one  of  the  Four  Masters,  commenced  in  the  house  of 
Conal  MacGeoghegan  was  carried  on  under  the  patronage  of 
Turlogh  MacCoghlan,  and  was  finished  in  the  Franciscan  Friary 
of  Athlone,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1630. 

Donore  lies  between  Streamstown  and  Horseleap,  and  in  ancient 
times  was  the  patrimony  of  the  great  MacGeoghegan  family. 
Mitchell,  in  his  "  History  of  Ireland/'  gives  the  following 
account  of  Mr  Kedagh  Geoghegan.  and  the  evil  effects  of  the 
Penal  Laws  during  the  last  century  : — "  Mr.  Kedagh  Geoghegan, 
of  Donore,  in  the  County  of  Westmeath,  who  though  remaining 
faithful  to  the  cre^d  of  his  forefathers,  enjoyed  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  the  Protestant  resident  gentry  of  the  county.  Not- 
withstanding that  his  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
precluded  his  performing  the  functions  of  a  grand  juror,  he 
attended  the  assizes  of  Mullingar  regularly,  in  common  with 
other  gentlemen  of  Westmeath,  and  dined  with  the  grand  jurors. 
On  one  of  those  occasions,  a  Mr.  Stepney,  a  man  of  considerable 
fortune  in  the  county,  approached  him,  and  remarked  :  - 
'  Geoghegan,  that  is  a  capital  team  to  your  carriage.  I  have 
rarely  seen  four  finer  horses,  or  better  matched.  Here, 
Geohgegan,  are  twenty  pounds,"  tendering  him  money  in  gold. 
'  You  understand  me — they  are  mine.'  And  he  moved  towards 
the  door,  apparently  .with  the  intention  of  taking  possession  of 
his  purchase. 

"  The  horses,  not  yet  detached  from  Mr.  Geoghegan's  carriage, 
were  still  in  the  yard  of  the  inn  close  by.  <  Hold,  Stepney,'  said 
Geoghegan,  '  wait  a  moment.  I  shall  not  be  more  than  that 
time. 

'  He  then  quitted  the  room  abruptly,  and  was  seen  rushing  in 
great  haste  towards  the  inn  at  which  he  always  put  up.  There 
was  something  in  the  scene  which  had  just  occurred  that  shocked 
the  feelings  of  those  who  witnessed  it,  and  something  in  the 
manner  of  Geoghegan  that  produced  a  dead  silence,  and  a  conviction 
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that  it  was  not  to  end  there.  Not  a  word  was  yet  spoken 
when  the  report  of  four  pistol  shots  struck  their  ears,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  afterwards  Geoghegan  was  perceived  coming  from  the 
direction  of  the  inn,  laden  with  firearms. 

"  He  mounted  to  the  room  in  which  the  party  were  assembled, 
holding  by  their  barrels  a  brace  of  pistols  in  each  hand,  and 
walking  directly  up  to  Stepney,  he  said  : 

"  *  Stepney,  you  cannot  have  the  horses  for  which  you  bid  just 
now.' 

"  '  I  can,  and  will  have  them.' 

"'You  can't — I  have  shot  them  ;  and,  Stepney,  unless  you  be 
as  great  a  coward  as  you  are  a  scoundrel,  I  will  do  my  best  to 
shoot  you  !  Here — choose  your  weapon,  and  take  your  ground. 
Gentlemen,  open  if  you  please,  and  see  fair  play." 

"  He  then  advanced  upon  Stepney,  offering  him  the  choice  of 
either  pair  of  pistols.  Stepney,  however,  declined  the  combat, 
and  quitted  the  room,  leaving  Geoghegan  the  object  of  the  unani- 
mous condolments  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  overwhelmed  with 
their  expressions  of  sympathy  and  regret  for  the  perversion  of 
the  law,  of  which  Mr.  Stepney  had  just  sought  to  make  him  the 
object.  In  tendering  .£20  for  horses  that  were  worth  twenty  times 
that  sum,  Stepney  was  only  availing  himself  of  one  of  the  enact- 
ments of  the  Penal  Code,  which  forbade  a  Papist  the  possession  of  a 
horse  over  the  value  of  £5.  Notwithstanding  this  incident,  old 
Keclagh  Geoghegan  continued  to  visit  Mullingar  during  the  assizes 
for  many  years  afterwards  ;  but  to  avoid  a  similar  outrage,  and 
to  keep  in  recollection  the  cruel  nature  of  the  Popery  Laws,  his 
cattle  thenceforward  consisted  of  four  oxen." 

Mitchel  gives  another  instance  of  the  mischievous  effects  of  the 
Penal  Statutes  of  Anne,  and  the  straits  to  which  Catholics  were 
driven  to  protect  their  property.  He  says : — 

Seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  there  resided  in  Soho  Square,  London,  an 
Irish  Catholic  gentleman,  known  among  his  friends  as  "  Geoghegan  of 
London."  Pretending  to  be  (or  being  really)  alarmed,  lest  a  relative — Mr. 
Geoghegan,  of  Jamestown,  near  Castletown-G. — should  conform  to  the  Pro- 
ic-t:mt  H'ligioii,  and  possess  himself  of  a  considerable  property,  situate  in 
Wr-t  meath,  he  resolved  on  a  proceeding,  to  which  the  reader  will  attach  any 
epithet  it  may  seem  to  warrant.  He  repaired  to  Dublin,  reported  himself 
to  the  necessary  authorities,  and  professed,  in  all  its  required  legal  forms, 
the  Protestant  religion  on  Sunday,  sold  his  estates  on  Monday,  and  relapsed 
into  Popery  on  Tuesday  Thus,  when  asked  the  motive  of  his  abjuration  of 
Catholicism,  Geoghegan  replied,  "  I  would  rather  trust  my  soul  to  God  for 
a  day  than  my  property  for  a  day  to  my  friend  !  "  This  somewhat  impious 
speech  was  in  keeping  with  his  conduct  at  Christ  Church,  when  he  made  his 
religious  profession.  The  Sacnuiu-iital  wine  being  presented  to  him,  he 
drank  off  the  entire  contents  of  the  cup.  The  officiating  clergyman  rebuked 
his  indecorum.  "  You  need  not  grudge  it  to  me,"  replied  the  neophyte  ; 
"  if-  the  dearest  glass  of  wine  I  ever  drank."  In  the  afternoon  of  the  saim- 
day  he  entered  the  Globe  Coffee  Kooms,  Essex  Street,  then  frequented  by 
the  most  respectable  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin.  The  room  was  crowded. 
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Pnttinc  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  throwing  a  glance  of  defiance   around, 
Geoah^an  said  -«'  I  have  read  my  recantation  to-day,  and  any  man  who 
says  I  bright  is  a  rascal."     A  Protestant,  with  whom  he  was  conversing 
the  momentbefore  he  left  home  to  read  his  recantation,  said  to  him         Fo 
all   vour    assumed    Protestantism,    Geoghegan,   you    will   die    a   Papist. 
Geoghegan  replied  :  "  that  is  the  first  thing  of  which  I  am  capable. 

Archdall's  Annals.     From  the  Monasticon  HibernicMm 

KlLBEGGAN. 

"A  market  town  and  borough,  on  the  river  Brosna, 
south-east  of  Lough  Innell,  and  in  the  barony  of  Moycashel.  An 
abbey  was  founded  here  by  St.  Becan,  son  of  Murchade,  of  the 
blood  royal  of  Munster  ;  he  was  a  contemporary  of  St.  Columb, 
and  his  festival  is  held  on  the  5th  of  April. 

"  In  the  year  1200  a  monastery  was  founded  here  by  the  family 
of  Dalton,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  probably 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  abbey  ;  it  was  supplied  with  Cistertian 
monks  from  the  abbey  of  Mellefont. 

"  AD.  1213.  Melaghlin  M'Coughlan,  Prince  of  Delvin,  died  in 
pilgrimage  in  this  abbey. 

"1218.  Roderic  and  Maolseachlain,  sons  of  M'Coghlan,  died  in 
this  abbey. 

"  1236.  Hugh  O'Malone,  bishop  of  Clonmacnoise,  died  here. 

"  1298.  The  abbot  William  O'Fynnan  was  made  bishop  of 
Clonmacnoise>  and  died  A.D.  1302. 

"  Maurice  O'Shanghane  was  the  last  abbot,  and  30th  November, 
31st  King  Henry  VIII.  he  was  seized  of  the  same  house,  with  a 
park  containing  one  acre,  an  orchard  and  garden  containing 
also  an  acre,  and  ten  cottages,  all  within  the  precincts  of  the 
abbey  ;  also  of  seventy  acres  of  arable  land,  ten  of  pasture,  -ten 
of  moor,  a  mill-race  and  a  weir  in  Kilbeggan,  annual  value, 
besides  reprises,  £3  6s.  8d.  ;  three  messuages,  three  cottages, 
forty  acres  of  arable,  ten  of  pasture,  and  sixteen  of  moor,  in  Ballhe- 
bane,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  20s. ;  two  messuages,  forty 
acres  of  arable,  twelve  of  pasture,  and  fifteen  of  moor  in  the  Grange 
of  Kilbeggan,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  20s. ;  seven  acres  of 
arable  and  ten  of  underwood  and  pasture  iu  Clonegine,  annual 
value,  besides  reprises,  6s.  ;  twelve  acres  of  arable,  five  of  wood, 
and  five  of  moor  and  pasture,  in  Aghoclone,  annual  value,  besides 
reprises,  6s.  4d, ;  seventeen  acres  of  arable  and  four  of  pasture 
in  Kyllollorine,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  3s.  ;  seven  acres  of 
arable  and  four  of  pasture  in  Moldrom,  annual  value,  besides 
reprises,  4s.  ;  two  messuages,  two  cottages,  twenty  acres  of  arable 
and  ten  of  pasture  in  the  Grange  of  Ballenluge,  annual  value, 
besides  reprises,  7s. ;  one  messuage,  two  cottages,  15  acres  of 
arable  and  ten  of  wood  and  pasture  in  the  Grange  of  Kyltobber, 
annual  value,  besides  reprises,  6s.  4d. ;  the  watercourse  of  Brosna, 
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which  begins  at  Ballynwyr,  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  abbey, 
and  runs  to  the  land  of  Ballynscarwane  ;  ten  acres  of  arable,  and 
ten  of  wood  and  pasture,  in  Twyr,  annual  value,  besides  reprises, 
7s.  ;  two  messuages,  thirty-five  acres  of  arable  and  twenty  of 
pasture  in  Ballywiconryshe,  annual  value,  besides  reprises, 
lls.  8d.  ;  four  messuages,  four  cottages,  fifty  acres  of  arable  land, 
eleven  of  moor,  and  four  of  common,  in  Ballendere,  annual  value, 
besides  reprises,  15s.;  two  messuages,  fourteen  acres  of  arable  and 
six  of  moor,  in  Aghanamonaghe,  annual  value,  besides  reprises, 
6s.  ;  fifteen  acres  of  arable  and  five  of  moor  and  common  in  Bally- 
heyle,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  6s. ;  twenty  acres  of  arable 
and  five  of  bog  and  moor  in  Ballyvoyr,  annual  value,  besides 
reprises,  lls. ;  two  messuages,  twenty  acres  of  arable,  and  ten  of 
bog  and  moor,  in  Bally  quy  gen,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  lls  ; 
one  messuage,  three  cottages,  fifty  acres  of  arable,  and  twenty  of 
common,  bog,  and  moor,  in  Skyarioghe,  annual  value,  besides 
reprises,  13s.  4d. ;  ten  acres  of  arable  and  four  of  wood  in  Co. 
— ,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  5s. ;  twenty  acres  of  arable 
and  eight  of  common  and  moor  in  Ballyfowdere,  annual  value, 
besides  reprises,  8s. ;  nine  acres  of  arable,  and  five  of  common 
and  moor  in  Inf  urine,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  4s.  ; 
two  cottages,  six  acres  of  arable,  four  of  moor  and  common,  and 
a  watercourse  and  wier  upon  the  same  in  Kylrnony,  annual 
value,  besides  reprises,  6s. ;  twenty  acres  of  arable  and  ten  of 
moor  and  common  in  Ballytarsne,  annual  value,  10s.  ;  - 
four  acres  of  moor  and  common  in  Aghonemaghof  the  Newtown, 
annual  value,  besides  reprises,  4s. ;  thirty  acres  of  arable  and 
twenty  of  moor  and  common  in  Owyowe,  annual  value,  besides 
reprises,  18s. ;  and  two  cottages,  eight  acres  of  arable,  and  four  of 
moor  and  common  in  Homowe,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  4s. ; 
all  the  said  lands,  &c.,  lye  and  are  situate  in  this  county. 

' '  By  another  inquisition,  taken  the  Saturday  next  after  the  feast 
of  the  purification,  3rd  King  Edward  VI.  it  was  found,  that  the 
abbot  and  canons  had  voluntarily  surrendered  this  abbey  to  the 
late  King,  with  its  church,  belfry,  and  cemetery,  and  a  carucate 
of  land  in  Byminlemannagh,  in  the  barony  of  Kilkenny  West. 

"2nd  May,  llth  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  carucate  of  land  called 
Guynemanaghe  and  one  in  Gortmore,  two  and  a  half  in  Cloncullen, 
two  in  Shenly,  certain  lands  in  Clenconor  called  the  Lature, 
Cloneken,  Cloncken,  Lismarror  alias  Gregaghe,  and  Clogher,  and 
a  carucate  in  the  Kyll ;  all  in  this  county,  and  parcel  of  the 
possessions  of  this  monastery,  were  granted  to  Robert  Dillon  and 
his  heirs,  in  capite,  at  the  annual  rent  of  <£6  15s. 

"  Inquisition  30th  September  1618,  finds,  that  Oliver,  Lord 
Lambert,  died  9th  June  in  this  year,  seized  of  the  monastery  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  Kilbeggan,  and  situate  in  the  country 
of  the  Mac  Geoghegan  ;  also  of  three  gardens,  one  orchard,  con- 
taining four  acres  and  a  pigeon-house,  annual  value,  besides 
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reprises,  6s.  6d. ;  and  in  the  same  town  sixty  messuages  and 
sixty  gardens,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  6s.  ;  a  water-mill 
and  a&fulling-mill  on  the  river  Brassenagh,  or  Brusna,  and  two 
eel-weirs,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  2s.  6d.  ;  seventy  acres  of 
arable  in  Skeanagh  and  Cloneglyn,  thirty  of  pasture  and  moor, 
and  three  of  underwood,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  18d.  ; 
eighty  acres  of  land  in  Ballenderry,  annual  value,  besides 
reprises,  12d.  ;  forty  acres  of  arable  in  Ballymac-Morres,  annual 
value,  besides  reprises,  9d. ;  sixty  acres  of  arable  in  Ballyhobban 
alias  Loghnegore,  with  the  Grange  of  Kilbeggan  aforesaid,  annual 
value,  9*d.  ;  twenty-four  acres  of  land  in  the  townland  of  Bally- 
moire,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  6d. ;  thirty  acres  of  arable 
in  Ballyskarvan,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  9d.  ;  six  acres  of 
arable  in  Kilmenyn,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  2d. ;  thirty 
acres  of  pasture  and  moor  in  Thuyre  alias  Twyre,  annual  value, 
besides  reprises,  6d.  ;  sixteen  acres  of  pasture  in  Aghnemannagh 
alias  Ballena,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  4d. ;  seven  acres  of 
pasture  in  Eyniowe,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  2d. ;  thirty 
acres  of  arable  in  the  Grange  of  Ballybegg,  annual  value,  besides 
reprises,  6d. ;  twelve  acres  of  land  in  the  town  of  Aghalean, 
annual  value,  besides  reprises,  3d ;  and  the  river  of  Brassenagh 
aforesaid,  extending  from  Balleburr  to  the  lands  of  Ballyfarran, 
annual  value,  besides  reprises,  4d.  ;  twenty  acres  of  arable  in 
Ballyherle,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  4d. ;  twenty  acres  of 
arable  in  Ballenbirr,  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  8d.  ;  twent}T 
acres  of  arable  in  Hanow,  in  Dalton's  country,  annual  value, 
besides  reprises,  6d. ;  and  of  the  following  rectories  and  tithes, 
viz,,  Kilbeggan,  Skanagh,  Ballinderer,  Bally macmorish,  Bally  ho- 
bane,  the  Grange  of  Kilbeggan,  Ballymurry,  Thuyre,  Ballytrasny, 
Ballyskarran,  Loghnegare,  Ballyhiggden,  Kilbaloren,  Moyldronie, 
Sweryne,  Grange  of  Kiltobber,  Kilmonen,  Ballinsower,  Cloneglyn, 
Gnyvennanagh,  Cowlagh,  Aghhemannagh,  Eymowe,  Ballyhugg, 
Agachloen,  and  Bally  keill,  annual  value  6s.,  besides  reprises.  All 
the  said  premises  were  granted  to  be  held  of  the  king,  as  of  the 
castle  of  Dublin,  in  free  and  common  soccage." 

In  1772  a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  Irish 
and  the  foreign  enemies  at  a  ford  on  the  river  near  the  present 
bridge,  since  called  Aghnaccari,  or  the  "  Ford  of  Heads,"  from  the 
numbers  of  heads  that  floated  down  the  river. 

The  population  of  the  parish  in  1841  was  4,039,  of  which 
1,985  lived  in  the  town.  The  parish  contains  2,975  statute  acres, 
as  applotted  under  the  old  Tithe  Act. 

The  ancient  corporation  of  Kilbeggan  consisted  of  a  portreeve 
(who  was  a  magistrate),  twelve  free  burgesses,  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  freemen,  with  a  recorder,  town  clerks,  two  sergeants, 
and  other  officers.  The  freedom  of  the  town  was  obtained  by  the 
favour  of  the  protreeve  and  burgesses.  The  borough  returned  two 
members  to  the  Irish  Parliament  till  the  Union,  when  it  was 
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disfranchised,  and  the  sum  of  £15,000  was  given  to  the  landlord, 
Gustavus  Lambert,  who  was  one  of  its  base  representatives,  as 
compensation  for  the  job.  A  borough  Court  of  Record,  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  not  exceeding  five  marks,  was  held  ;  also  a  Court 
of  Petty  Sessions  every  second  Saturday,  at  which  the  portreeve 
occasionally  attended.  During  the  disturbance  of  1798  a  little 
band  of  patriots  made  a  brave  resistance  against  Colonel  Blake 
and  the  English  forces,  but  after  a  gallant  struggle  were  defeated. 

The  following  were  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  Kilbeggan 
during  the  last  century : — Charles  Lambert,  Sen.,  from  1727  to 
1752  ;  Charles  Lambert,  Jun.,  1727  to  1741  ;  Gustavus  Lambert, 
1741  to  1775;  Hamilton  Lambert,  1752  to  1761;  Thomas 
Tipping,  1761  to  1769;  Charles  Lambert,  1769  to  1784;  Sir 
Richard  Johnston,  1776  to  1784;  John  Philpot  Curran  and 
Henry  Flood,  1784  to  1791  ;  Thomas  Burgh  and  William  Sherlock, 
1791  to  1798  ;  Gustavus  Lambert  and  Sir  Francis  Hopkins,  1798 
to  1800. 

The  following  pastors  officiated  in  Kilbeggan  during  the  same 
period: — In  1690  Rev.  John  Daly  was  presented  by  James  II. 
to  the  Rectory  of  Kilbeggan.  In  1704  Rev.  Anthony  Mitchel 
was  registered  at  Mullingar  as  "  Popish  Priest  of  Kilbeggan." 
He  was  ordained  at  Valentia,  in  Spain,  by  John  Salizanes,  Bishop 
of  Valentia,  in  1688  ;  lived  atDonore  the  year  of  the  Registra- 
tion, and  had  for  "  sureties,"  in  accordance  with  the  Penal 
Statute,  Hugh  Flanagan,  of  Horseleap,  and  Denis  Browne,  of 
Hopestown.  Same  year,  Rev.  Anthony  Coglan  was  registered  as 
"  Popish  Priest  of  Castlelost  and  Rahugh."  Their  immediate 
successors  were  Fathers  Devine  and  Magrath,  the  latter  gentleman 
is  supposed  to  be  buried  in  Rathconnell.  Rev.  M.  Dunne  who  was 
appointed  Parish  Priest  in  1779,  died  in  1815,  and  is  buried  in  the 
Church  of  the  Relic.  The  illustrious  Bishop  of  Meath,  the  late  Dr. 
Cantwell,  was  appointed  Parish  Priest  of  this  parish  in  1 820. 
The  Rev.  M.  Pierce  succeeded,  and  died  in  1863.  Father  W. 
Hope  was  his  immediate  snccessor. 

KlLCONIREGH    AND    CONRY 

were  chapels  in  the  parish  of  Ardnurcher  and  barony  of  Moy- 
cashel ;  and  we  find  that  Fearfiio,  the  son  of  a  smith,  was  abbot 
of  Conry  in  Meath  ;  he  died  A.D.  758. 

ROYAL     UISNEACH. 

THE  history  of  Ireland  might  be  written  from  the  hill-top  and 
the  ruined  palaces  of  Royal  Uisneach.  Though  its  glories  are 
faded  and  gone,  and  its  hosamia  long  silenced  in  the  solitude  of 
time,  those  who  visit  it  will  see  striking  evidence  of  its  former 
greatness.  Though  ruin  has  filled  the  scene  with  the  fragments  of 
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its  ancient  splendour,  the  great  men  who  dwelt  here  and  ruled 
the  people  of  Erin  are  not  forgotten,  though  nearly  two  thousand 
years  have  rolled  over  since  Tuathal,  the  Acceptable,  as  the 
renowned  king  is  called  who  built  the  palace  in  the  first  century, 
sat  upon  the  coronation  chair  on  Royal  Uisneach.  "  Man  dies 
but  his  memory  lives."  The  history  of  .this  king  reads  like  a 
powerful  romance,  and  if  his  deeds  were  acted,  they  would  form  a 
drama  of  thrilling  interest.  We  view  him  a  prince,  a  great  ruler 
whose  wise  laws  and  good  government  brought  peace  and  plenty 
into  the  land.  It  would  take  long  to  relate  the  history  of 
Uisneach.  What  Tara  is.  to  Royal  Meath,  what  Emon  is  to 
Ulster,  what  Cashel  is  to  Munster,  and  what  Cruachan  is  to 
Connaught,  Uisneach  is  to  Westmeath.  This  noble  seat  is  sacred 
as  the  ancient  meeting  place  of  the  renowned  men  of  Ireland,  the 
city  of  Laberos,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  The  memorials  of  this  once 
famous  and  ancient  city  are  strewn  around  and  over  the  plain. 
Beneath  moss-covered  cromlechs,  storm-worn  pillar  stones  lie 
buried  the  relics  of  a  great  race,  but  their  tombs  are  sacri- 
legiously uprooted,  their  memorials  broken  or  used  to 
make  scratching'  posts  *.  for  cattle,  or  to  build  dwelling- 
houses.  Will  the  day  come  for  us  as  it  has  for  them  when 
our  tombs  will  be  torn  up  and  our  ashes  spread  out  as  top- 
dressing  for  the  fields  of  the  farmers,  the  grazier,  and  the 
landlord.  Who  can  tell  ?  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  material, 
earthly,  unspirited.  There  is  nothing  held  sacred  in  our  day,  if 
money  can  be  made  by  its  desecration  and  spoliation.  The  future 
antiquarian,  searching  for  traces  of  the  men  who  lived  in  West- 
meath in  our  days,  shall  have  a  weary  task,  for  he  shall  have  to 
argue  their  existence  from  the  fragments  of  a  broken  tomb  or 
pedestal  of  a  ruined  cross  found,  perchance,  in  the  dust  heaps  of 
towns  now  decaying.  The  fame  of  the  old  hill  extends  far  back 
into  the  misty  past,  and  for  its  early  story  one  must  seek  in 

The  twilight  waste, 

Where  pale  tradition  sits  by  memory's  grave. 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  James  Tuite  was  published  in 
the  Dublin  Daily  Independent  on  10th  August,  1906  : — 

"The  great  hill  of  Uisneach  is,  from  the  historical  and 
picturesque  standpoints,  a  place  of  great  interest,  and,  in  its  own 
way,  unrivalled  grandeur.  The  situation  of  the  hill,  its  command- 
ing position  over  the  surrounding  country,  no  doubt,  inspired  the 
ancient  Irish  to  select  it  as  a  place  of  assemblv.  From  the  apex 
a  most  extensive  view  can  be  had.  Being  almost  in  the  centre  of 
Ireland,  the  prospect  extends  from  the  Shannon  on  one  side  to  the 
Dublin  Mountains  on  the  other.  On  a  clear  day  the  O'Connell 
lonument  in  Glasnevin  Cemetery  is  distinctly  visible.  The  hill 
s  over  600  feet  high,  but  the  ascent  is  so  gentle  that  the  walk  to 
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the  top  is  by  no  means  distressing.  The  summit  is  divided  into 
several  plateaux,  which  at  once  suggest  the  hill's  suitableness  as 
a  meeting-place  of  the  hosts  of  Erin,  and  for  the  holding  of  the 
great  festivals  of  Bealtaine. 

A  NOTED  SPOT. 

"  For  ages  before  King  Tuathal,  the  Milesian,  erected  his  palace 
on  Uisneach  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  hill  was  a  noted  place  in  the  religious  and  civil  life  of  Erin. 
Here  the  first  Druidic  fires  were  lighted,  and  it  is  in  connection 
with  those  weird  Druidic  rites  that  we  have  the  earliest  mention 
of  Uisneach  in  the  ancinnt  manuscripts  of  Ireland.  In  those 
very  early  times  the  hill  was  known  by  the  name  of  Caen  Druim, 
"  the  beautiful  hill,"  and  the  legend  of  the  change  to  Uisneach,  as 
also  the  origin  of  the  name  ':  Meath,"  is  thus  related  in  the 
Dinnseanchas — "  Midhe,  the  son  of  Brath,  son  of  Detha,  was  the 
first  who  lighted  a  fire  for  the  sons  of  the  Milesians  in  Erin  on  the 
hill  of  Uisneach,  in  Westmeath ;  and  it  continued  to  burn  for 
seven  years  ;  and  it  was  from  this  fire  that  e\rery  chief's  fire  in 
Erin  used  to  be  lighted.  The  Druids  of  Erin,  however,  said  that 
it  was  an  insult  to  them  to  have  this  fire  ignited  in  the  country  ; 
and  all  the  Druids  in  Erin  came  into  one  house  to  take  counsel, 
but  Midhe  had  all  their  tongues  cut  out,  and  he  buried  the 
tongues  in  the  earth  of  Uisneach,  and  then  sat  over  them,  upon 
which  his  mother  exclaimed:  'It  is  Uaisneach  (i.e.,  proudly)  you 
sit  up  there  to-night.'  "  Hence  the  names  Midhe  (Meath)  and 
Uisneach  or  Ushnagh.  O'Curry  states  that  this  is  the  first 
reference  to  a  Druidical  fire  in  any  of  our  ancient  books. 
• 

AIL-NA-MEERAN. 

"  From  all  the  ancient  writings  it  would  appear  that  Ireland 
from  the  very  earliest  times  was  divided  into  provinces — Ulster, 
Leinster,  Munster,  Connaught.  This  arrangement  was  first  made 
by  the  Firbolgs — the  sons  of  Dela, — and  their  meeting  place  was 
around  the  Great  Stone  Ail-na-Meeran,  ("the  stone  'of  the 
divisions,"  represented  in  the  illustration).  This  great  rock, 
which  is  estimated  to  weigh  about  30  tons,  stands  near  the  summit 
of  the  hill.  It  is  recorded  that  at  the  coining  of  the  Milesians 
Eiri.  wife  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Monarch  CarmoJa,  from  whom 
Erin  is  said  to  have  been  called,  was  buried  underneath  this 
stone.  Indeed,  part  of  the  stone,  which  was  split  off,  was  thought 
by  O'Donovan  to  have  formed  a  Cromlech. 

"  Passing  on  to  the  historic  period,  Uisneach  continued  to  be  the 
chief  place  of  assembly  of  the  tribes  of  Erin.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  King  Tuathal  Teachtmar  erected  his  palace  here,  and  he 
also  enlarged  the  mensal  estate  of  the  Ard  High  by  cutting  off 
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from  each  of  the  four  Provinces  around  Ail-na-Meeran  a  consider- 
able tract  of  land,  which  he  added  to  the  old  territory  in _Bregia 
and  formed  the  Province,  or  Kingdom,  of  Meath.  King  Tuathal 
consolidated  the  monarchy.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  founder  ot  the 
Irish  Pentarchy. 

THE  OLD  PALACE. 

"  Portions  of  the  walls  of  the  old  palace  still  remain.  It  was  this 
kin*  who  first  imposed  the  Borumha  Tribute  on  Leinster  for  the 
outrage  on  his  daughter  by  Achy  Ainkenn,  King  of  Leinster,  and 
which  was  the  cause  of  so  many  quarrels  for  centuries  after 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  Under  Tuathal  the  great  assembly 
of  Uisneach  became  more  important.  At  those  meetings  the 
fiscal  and  other  local  affairs  were  first  considered  in  conference  by 
the  assembled  Brehons,  chiefs,  and  leading  men  of  the  provinces, 
also  the  disputed  judgments,  and  having  disposed  of  the  civil  and 
military  affairs,  this  great  national  gathering  proceeded  to 
celebrate  the  festival  of  Bealtaine.  Music,  history,  poetry, 
genealogy,  formed  special  features  of  the  entertainment.  The 
two  great  fires  were  lighted  in  honour  of  Beal,  the  sun  god, 
between  which  the  cattle  were  driven  in  order  to  preserve  them 
from  sickness  during  the  coming  year.  There  were  also  great 
feats  of  arms  and  horsemanship  performed,  and  prizes  were 
distributed  by  the  Ard  Righ  on  each  day  of  the  feast.  Then 
iollowed  the  great  fair  of  Uisneach,  the  special  features  of 
which  were  three  principal  markets — one  for  live  stock  and 
horses,  one  for  clothes  and  food  and  a  third  was  railed  off  for  the 
use  of  foreign  merchants  who  sold  gold  and  silver  articles  and  fine 
raiment.  At  the  great  banquet  of  Uisneach  it  was  the  privilege 
of  the  King  of  Oriel  to  sit  next  the  King  of  Ireland,  but  he  sat 
at  such  a  distance  that  his  sword  just  reached  the  head  of  the  Aid 
Righ,  and  to  him  also  belonged  the  honour  of  presenting  every 
third  drinking  horn  to  the  king. 

HERO  RINGS. 

"  According  to  the  '  Book  of  Rights,'  when  the  provincial  kings 
attended  on  the  supreme  monarch  at  the  assembly  at  Uisneach 
each  of  those  petty  kings  was  bound  to  wear  on  one  of  his  fingers 
a  hero's  ring  of  red  gold  (a  bruine  wad  d'or),  which,  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  convention,  he  left  on  the  seat  he  occupied  as 
a  tribute  to  the  Ard  Righ.  The  monarchs  insisted  on  this 
practice,  arid  an  instance  is  recorded  when  one  of  the  under  kings 
was  expelled  for  having  failed  to  appear  with  his  ring.  Every 
lord  of  a  manor  or  chieftain  who  attended  presented  a  horse  and 
arms  to  the  King  of  Connaught  on  account  of  the  very  consider- 
able portion  of  land  that  was  taken  off  his  territory  to  form  the 
inensal  lands  of  the  high  king. 


Aill  na  Meeran,   "The  Stone  of  the  Divisions,"       [j  T. 
Uisneach. 
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place  of  fawns.'  When  the  Firbolg  princes  divided  the  country, 
the  provinces  they  formed  met  at  Uisneach,  a  tradition  which  has- 
been  constant  to  the  present  day.  In  the  Senachus  Mor  we  are 
told  that  the  first  Law  of  Distress— the  laws  relating  to  which 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  book— was  laid  down  at  a  national 
assembly  on  Uisneach,  convened  by  the  three  chiefs  who  divided 
the  island.  In  the  '  Fate  of  the  Children  of  Tuireann '  the- 
dramatic  action  of  the  story  commences  when— 

Nuadh  of  the  Silver  Hand,  the  king, 

In  these  days  held  at  Uisneach  on  the  hill, 

A  great  fair  meeting,  and  the  people  came 

And  filled  the  plain  in  thousands,  and  the  chiefs 

Were  all  assembled  there,  and  not  a  man 

Of  the  De  Danann  race  of  any  mark, 

But  showed  himself  amongst  his  fellow-men 

In  that  great  throng  that  thronged  about  the  king. 

"  Most  of  us  know  the  story,  the  ostensibly  historical  part  of 
which  is  that  to  the  meeting  come  first  Lugh  Lamhfhada  the 
'Ildanach,'  and  afterwards  the  messengers  of  the  Fomorians. 
whose  insolence  arouses  the  passion  of  Lugh.  The  latter,  amidst 
the  fear  of  the  other  De  Danann,  slays  the  tax  gatherers  except 
three,  whom  he  sends  to  their  king,  Balol  of  the  Evil  Eye.  The 
second  battle  of  Moytura  follows,  in  which  Lugh,  aided  by  the 
eric  earned  by  the  children  of  Tuireanu,  enables  the  De  Danann& 
to  defeat  the  Fomorians.  Lugh  afterwards  becomes  king.  To 
him  is  ascribed  the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Bealtaine  on 
Uisneach,  held  on  the  1st  of  May,  as  well  as  that  of  the  games  of 
Lughnasa  at  Tailltaine  held  on  the  1st  of  August.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  killed  and  buried  at  Uisneach. 

"  In  more  strictly  historical  times  we  find  the  Milesian  king, 
Tuathal  Teachtmhar,  associated  with  Uisneach  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  When  he  had  completely  overcome 
the  plebeian  insurrection  which  had  disturbed  the  succession,  he 
fortified  Tara  and  formed  a  mensal  kingdom  around  it  for  the  Ard 
Righ.  For  this  purpose  he  cut  oft' portions  of  the  provinces  that 
had  met  at  Uisneach,  and  formed  from  them  a  new  Cuige  which 
was  ealled  Midhe — either  from  the  small  district  originally 
so-called,  or  from  <  meidhe,'  a  neck.  At  Tailtean  and  TJachfcga. 
(Hill  of  Ward)  he  erected  forts,  and  at  Uisneach  he  built  a  royal 
palace  and  established  marts  which  were  held  annually  in  May, 
'  where/  says  Keating,  '  m^n  of  Ireland  were  wont  to  exchange 
their  good's  and  their  wares  and  other  jewels.'  At  these 
assemblies  the  religious  celebration  of  Bealtaine  was  also  carried 
out,  the  sacred  fire  bting  first  lighted  at  Uisneach  and  then 
throughout  the  country.  We  learn  that  two  fires  were  lighted 
and  cattle  driven  between  them  to  preserve  them  from  plague. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  custom,  modified  by  Christianity,  of  the 
bonfires  on  St.  John's  Eve.  It  is  a  custom,  however,  not  by  any 
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means  confined  to  Ireland,  for  it  prevails  in  Spain,  France, 
Greece,  the  Sclavonian  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  Western 
Asia.  In  those  countries  the  fires  are  also  generally  lighted  on 
St.  John's  Eve.  In  some  cases,  however,  they  are  lighted  on  the 
Eve  of  St.  Peter,  and  there  are,  indeed,  some  districts  in  Ireland 
in  which  the  same  night  is  chosen  for  the  celebration.  Besides 
the  religious  celebrations,  the  great  feast  of  Bealtaine  was  also 
taken  advantage  of  for  the  promulgation  of  laws  and  the  holding 
of  courts  of  justice,  for  military  displays,  commerce  and  match- 
making. They  were  attended  not  only  by  the  Gaels  of  Eire  and 
Alba,  but  also  by  merchants  and  others  from  England  and  the 
Continent. 

"  In  '  Connla  of  the  Golden  Hair,'  we  find  Uisneach  referred 
to  as  a  palace  of  Conn  Cead  C;ithach  at  the  close  of  the  second 
•century.  Conn  and  his  son  Connla  are  standing  on  the  royal 
hill  of  Uisneach  when  the  latter  sees  approaching  a  beautiful 
lady  who  says  she  comes  from  Tir-na-nOg — 

A  land  of  youth,  a  land  of  rest, 

A  land  from  sorrow  free  ; 
It  lies  far  off  in  the  golden  West, 

On  the  verge  of  the  azure  sea. 

"  None  see  the  fair  maid  but  Connla.  Conn,  disturbed  at  the 
mysterious  conversation,  calls  upon  the  druid  to  drive  her  away, 
but  she  returns  and  carries  off  Connla.  Connla's  brother  was 
Art,  afterwards  Ard  Righ,  whose  appellation  of  Clonfhear,  or 
*  The  Lonely,'  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  loss  of  his  brother. 

"  The  famous  Cormac  Mac  Art,  the  great  and  wise  philosopher, 
is  also  connected  with  Uisneach.  When  his  eye  was  pierced  by 
the  poisoned  spear  of  Aenghus,  thus  compelling  him — by  the  law 
which  allowed  no  king  to  suffer  from  a  physical  defect — to  retire 
from  the  throne,  he  took  no  personal  revenge,  but  appealed  to  the 
States  of  Eire,  and  at  their  meeting  on  the  hill  of  Ui&neach  he 
demanded  an  eric.  The  banishment  from  Meath  of  Aenghus' 
tribe  of  the  Deisi  and  this  settlement  in  the  Deisi  were  the 
results  of  the  crime. 

"  Although  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  the  coming  of 
Patrick  soon  destroyed  the  Pagan  association  of  Uisneach,  and 
modified  the  customs  connected  with  it,  we  still  find  the  hill  to 
be  a  place  of  note.  The  '  Mary  of  Ireland,'  Brigid  of  Killare, 
is  said  to  have  received  the  veil  from  the  hands  of  Bishop 
Mucaille  at  Uisneach.  We  are  told  that  when  the  hand  of  the 
saint  touched  the  altar  the  dry  wood  became  fresh  and  green 
again.  Some  state  that  it  was  at  the  Hill  of  Croghan  (Cruachan 
Bri  Eile),  which  may  be  seen  from  the  summit  at  a  distance  of 
15  miles  to  the  south,  that  Brigid  was  professed.  There  was, 
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however,  for  centuries  a  convent  situate  at  Killare  at  the  western 
base  of  the  hill,  *nd  local  tradition  claims  that  Brigid  established 
it  and  lived  in  it  A.D.  467. 

"Upon  the  desertion  of  Tara  in  the  sixth  century  the 
Kings  of  Tara  moved  further  west  and  established  their 
palace  of  Dun  na  Sciath  (see  illustration)  not  to  be  con- 
founded j  with  that  of  Brian  in  the  south,  on  the  west  shores 
of  Loch  Ennel.  This  gave  added  importance  to  Uisneach, 
but  the  incursions  of  the  Danes  and  the  loss  of  power  of 
the  southern  Ui  Neill  prevented  its  still  being  a  place  of 
national  influence.  An  assembly  took  place  here,  however,  that 
had  a  profound  effect  upon  the  future  history  of  the  country. 
This  was  the  Synod  of  Fidh  Mic  Aenghusa,  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  same  as 'the  Synod  of  Rathbrassil,  referred  to  by  many 
writers.  At  this  Synod,  which  was  held  in  1111  or  in  1118,  the 
Irish  dioceses  were  denned  to  the  number  of  twenty -four,  and 
were  divided  into  two  provinces — that  of  Leath  Cuinn  with  the  • 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  that  of  Leath  Mhogha  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel.  At  the  Synod  of  Kells  some  years  after- 
wards this  arrangement  was  altered,  four  provinces  being  formed 
and  archbishops  created  for  Dublin  and  Tuam. 

"  With  the  coming  of  the  Norrnans  and  the  continual  struggles 
against  them  of  the  Irish  clans  who  had  taken  their  stand  behind 
the  lakes  and  bogs,  there  was  but  meagre  opportunity  for  celebra- 
tions at  Uisneach.  An  interesting  incident  in  connection  with  it 
occurred  in  1414,  when  the  Deputy,  Sir  John  Stanley,  raided  the 
country  around.  Amongst  those  whose  cattle  were  stolen  was 
Niall  OhUigin  of  Uisneach,  'a  famous  satirist,  whose  rhymes  had 
already  won  a  battle.  He  rhymed  the  Deputy  with  such  effect 
that  he  died  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  satisfactory  to  read  that  the 
poet's  cows  were  rescued  and  restored  to  him  by  a  Norman  knight 
named  Dalton.  Mount  Dalton  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hill 
may  be  named  after  his  family. 

"  From  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  great  antiquity  of  Uisneach 
and  as  to  its  being  a  place  of  assembly  more  distinctly  than  a 
place  of  residence  it  will  not  be  expected  that  there  remain  011 
the  hill  many  marks  of  its  former  importance.  The  summit  of 
the  hill,  which  is  602  feet  in  height,  consists  of  a  small  plateau 
gently  sloping  to  the  south  west.  In  the  centre  is  a  small  plat- 
form of  rock,  which  is  locally  called  St.  Patrick's  bed.  On  the 
eastern  side  are  the  traces  of  circumvallation.  On  the  western  rim 
of  the  plateau  is  the  famous  Aill  na  Meeran— the  Stone  of  the 
Divisions— where  met  from  time  immemorial  the  cuigi  of  Eire. 
At  one  time  the  stone  was  marked  with  four  lines  running  to  the 
points  of  the  compass  and  in  the  angles  contained  between  them 
as  they  ran  to  the  four  seas  of  Eire  lay  the  four  cuigi— the 
Munsters  being  counted  as  one.  Aill  na  Meeran.  which  is  over 
twenty  feet  in  height,  is  locally  called  the  Cat  Rock." 
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The  following  brief  description  of  the  archaeological  remains  of 
Uisneach  is  by  Major  Berry,  F.R.S.A.I. : — 

A  glance  at  the  six  inch  Ordnance  Survey  reveals  how  interesting,  the 
whole  of  this  district  is.  It  is  covered  with  forts  and  castles,  which  indicate 
its  importance  from  times  prehistoric.  Many  of  the  forts  are  really  burial 
mounds,  after  the  manner  but  not  so  grand  as  Newgrange,  Dowth.  and 
Knowth  ;  others  are  of  most  unusual  form,  and  several  are  known  to  be 
chambered.  Around  Dysart  House  there  are  a  group  of  interesting  earth- 
works. Those  to  the  west  of  this  house  are  peculiarly  arranged,  and  those 
lying  to  the  south  are  of  very  uncommon  shape.  There  are  several  square 
forts  and  some  lunette  shape.  There  is  a  fine  fort  marked  Cave,  with 
an  ancient  road  leading  to  it,  on  the  south-eastern  slopes  of  the  Hill 
of  Uisneach.  This  fort  is  probably  the  royal  dun  already  alluded  to.  On  it 
are  the  remains  of  a  souterain.  The  fort  to  the  south  of  the  hill  is  called 
Finnleaslach,  which  might  mean  the  White  Hut  of  the  Champion,  or,  as  it 
ha<  a  well,  the  spring  of  which  rises  in  the  fort  and  flows  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rampart,  more  probably  the  white  hut  of  the  physician.  A 
little  further  to  the  westward  is  the  Stone  of  the  Divisions,  and  at  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  or  so  north  of  Ballymore  to  the  west  of  Lough  Sunderlin  (Loch 
Sewdy).  is  the  Lughcahaha,  or  Hollow  of  the  Battles.  Rathfargan,  to  the 
north  of  the  hill,  means  the  fort  of  the  little  man.  On  the  highest  point 
is  a  kistrean  known  as  St.  Patrick's  Bed. 

Uisneach  stands  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Teathbha,  which  from 
the  earliest  times  has  been  the  granary  of  central  Ireland.  So 
late  as  the  Confederate  Wars  it  was  used  by  Preston  and  Ormonde 
as  their  bases  of  supplies.  Defended  on  one  side  by  a  line  of  lakes 
and  by  bogs  stretching  south  to  the  Sliabh  Bladhma  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Shannon,  its  inhabitants  were  in  a  position  to  protect 
themselves.  It  was  the  central  district  of  the  O'Melaghlins  after 
the  desertion  of  Tara,  and  here  they  retired  when  De  Lacy  overran 
the  eastern  part  of  Midhe  (Meath).  The  passes  on  either  side  of 
Loch  Ennel  were  for  centuries  the  great  objects  of  struggle  between 
the  O'Melaghlins,  MacGeoghegans,  Foxes  and  O'Molloys  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Norman  families  of  Lacy,  Bermingham,  Tuite 
and  Tyrrell  on  the  other. 

Beneath  Uisneach,  on  the  east  side,  lies  Loch  Ennel,  on  the 
western  shore  of  which  was  Dua  na  Sciath.  In  an  island  in  the 
lake,  called  Cro  Inis,  died  Malachy  II.,  Ard  Righ  of  Ireland 
whose  throne  was  usurped  by  Brian  Boroimhe  until  the  latter's 
death.  When  entering  his  death,  in  the  year  1022,  the  Four 
Masters  style  him  "  the  pillar  of  dignity  and  nobility  of  the 
western  world.  "  South  of  the  lake  lies  the  pass  between  it  and 
the  bogs,  the  district  at  either  entrance  being  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  Norman  Castles.  In  the  pass  lies  the  town  of  Tyrrels 
Pass,  where  Richard  Tyrrell  and  O'Connor  of  Ui  Failghe  com- 
pletely defeated  the  English  under  Barnwall,  son  of  Lord 
Trimleston,  in  1597.  Trimleston  was  to  march  from  Mullingar 
through  Westmeath,  while  the  deputy  moved  from  Dundalk  and 
Clifford  from  Sligo  in  order  to  crush  Aodli  O'Neill.  Tyrrell  drew 
the  English  after  him  until  they  reached  a  wooded  defile  where 
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O'Connor's  men  were  in  ambush.  The  two  bodies  turned  on  the 
English  with  such  effect  that  but  one  man  escaped  "to  Mullingar. 
Barnwall  being  taken  prisoner.  In  a  straight  line  beyond 
Tyn-ell's  Pass  is  conspicuous  the  Hill  of  Croghan  (Cruachan  Bri 
Eile)  where  Bishop  Macaille  had  his  monastery. 

Directly  south,  beyond  the  plains  of  Southern  Teathbha  and 
Fir  Cheall,  appears  the  great  sweep  of  the  Sliabh  Bloom  between 
Ui  Failghe  and  Dealbhna  Eathra. 

Westward  and  north  westward  the  eye  reaches  across  the 
Sionnan  and  Loch  Ribh  to  the  plain  of  Ui  Mhaine,  Maghae,  and 
Mage  Lorg.  Northward  runs  the  plain  of  Northern  Teathbha, 
Anghaile,  and  Breifne,  until  it  reaches  the  range  called  Sliabh 
an  larain.  A  few  isolated  hills  dot  the  plain,  and  among  them 
is  conspicuous,  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  a  little  west 
of  north,  a  hill  650  feet  high,  now  named  Sliabh  Golry.  This 
was  the  famous  Bri  Leith,  the  residence  of  the  fairy  prince 
Midir,  who  enticed  away  to  his  Land  of  Youth,  beneath  the 
hill,  the  Queen  Etaine,  until  she  was  restored  by  Dalian,  the 
druid.  (The  story — which  is  named  "  The  Wooing  of  Etaine  " 
— formed  the  subject  for  the  art  competitions  at  one  year's 
Feis,Bhaile  Atha  Cliath. 

On  the  north  east,  some  neighbouring  small  hills  shut  off  the 
view.  Two  of  these  are  probably  the  hills  of  Gairidh  and 
Hghairidh,  between  which  was  fought  the  final  battle  of  the 
Tain  Bo  Cuailgne.  They  prevent  us  seeing  Loch  Uair  (Owel) 
where  Malachy  I.  drowned  the  Danish  tyrant,  Turgesius,  and 
the  beautiful  Loch  Dairuh reach  (Deravaragh)  beyond  it,  upon 
which  the  children  of  Lir  lived  for  300  years. 

The  Dublin  Branch  of  the  Gaelic  League  visited  Royal 
Uisneach  on  12th  August,  1906. 


KILLARE. 

KILLARE,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Rathconrath,  on  the  road 
from  Mullingar  to  Athlone.  It  is  united  to  the  parish  of  Bally- 
more,  and  in  1871  had  a  population  of  3,870.  This  place  is 
supposed  by  Camden  to  have  been  the  Laberos  of  Ptolemy,  and 
is  considered  to  be  the  centre  of  Ireland,  and  in  ancient  times 
was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  consequence 
of  its  close  proximity  to  Royal  Uisneach,  and  was  the 
scene  of  some  bloody  conflicts  between  the  MacGeoghegans  and 
D'Altonn,  the  Anglo-Norman  Barons  of  Rathconrath.  Its  principal 
attraction  is  St.  Bridget's  Well,  which  is  constantly  visited  by 
pious  pilgrims—sometimes  from  remote  parts  of  the  country. 

Killare,  or  Gill-Air,  is  situated  about  two  miles  west  of  the 
Hill  of  Uisneach.  There  are  some  places  of  .historic  interest  in 
close  proximity  to  Royal  Uisneach  hallowed  by  the  footprints  of 


Ruins  of  St.   Brigid's    Church,  Killare.     [.i.  T. 
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St.  Patrick,  St.  Bridget,  St.  Eochid,  St.  Aedh,  and  St.  Secundus, 
which  deserve  a  passing  notice.  Killare  in  ancient  times  was  a 
town  of  considerable  importance.  A  monastery  was  founded 
there  by  St.  Aedh,  or  Hugh,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  This  eminent  saint  was  born  about  the  year  520,  in 
the  territory  of  Kinil  Fiacha,  the  present  barony  of  Moycashel 
and  foi-merly  the  patrimony  of  the  great  MacGeoghegan  family. 
His  father's  name  was  Brec,  descended  from  Nial  of  the  Nine 
Hostages,  Monarch  of  Ireland,  and  his  mother  was  from  the 
present  county  of  Tipperary.  St.  Aedh  was  reared  with  his 
mother's  friends,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  returned  to  Kinil 
Fiacha,  to  inherit  a  portion  of  the  ancestral  property.  In  this, 
however,  he  was  disappointed,  as  his  brothers  deprived  him  of  his 
share.  On  his  return  to  Munster  he  was  passing  the  abbey  of 
Rathlibbten,  in  the  present  King's  County,  when,  being  noticed 
by  St.  Illand,  who  was  bishop  and  abbot  there,  he  was  offered  a 
home  inside  the  hospitable  walls.  He  entered,  joined  the  com- 
munity, and  graduated  for  some  years  in  Scripture,  theology  and 
monastic  discipline.  St  Illand  at  length  sent  him  with  some  of 
the  community  to  Munster  to  found  a  religious  house,  and  having 
arrived  there  he  erected  the  monastery  of  Enachmacmiebriven. 
After  his  return  to  Westmeath  he  was  consecrated  a  bishop  and 
fixed  his  See  at  Killare,  which  he  had  already  founded.  He  built 
other  churches  and  abbeys,  such  as  Rahugh  near  Kilbeggan,  and 
is  said  to  have  performed  several  miracles.  The  "  Four  Masters" 
entered  his  death  thus — "  588,  St.  Aedh,  son  of  Brec,  Bishop  of 
Killare,  died  on  the  19th  of  November."  Colgan  tells  us  that 
there  were  three  churches  at  Killare ;  the  first,  dedicated  to  St. 
Aedh.  was  parochial,  the  next  was  called  Temple  Brigid,  and  the 
third  the  Court  of  St.  Brigid.  He  adds  that  there  were  also 
three  fountains  or  wells,  the  waters  of  which  uniting  miraculously 
together  turned  a  neighbouring  mill.  One  of  the  wells  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Aedh,  the  second  to  St.  Brigid,  and  the  third  very 
probably  to  St.  Conran.  St.  Brigid  made  her  religious  profession 
at  Uisneach.  She  very  probably  resided  for  some  time  at 
Killare.  The  Rev.  A.  Cogan  in  his  history  of  the  diocese  of 
Meath  says  that  the  old  church  of  Killare  measured  sixty  feet  by 
twenty  feet. 

TYRRELLLSPASS  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

Tyrrellspass,  a  post-town  in  the  barony  of  Fartullagh,  nineteeen 
and  a-half  miles  east  from  Athlone  and  forty  miles  from  Dublin, 
on  the  old  mail  coach  road  to  Athlone.  The  town  takes  its  name 
from  having  been  for  many  centuries  the  residence  of  the  family 
of  Tyrrell,  of  whose  castle  near  the  town,  there  are  some  remains. 
It  is  situated  at  a  meeting  of  three  roads,  and  consists  of  one 
long  street.  To  the  east  rises  the  hill  of  Gnewbaune,  which 
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commands    a    fine    prospect   westward    and  northwards.       The 
country  round  Tyrrellspass  is  well  wooded  and  ornamented  by 
hedgerow  planting,  presenting  in  the  variety  of  its  surface,  and 
in  the  number  of  its  beautiful  residences  a  country  not  unlike 
some     parts     of    England.        Northwards    can    be    seen      that 
beautiful   oval  expanse  of  water,  Lough  Ennel,  with  the  narrow 
Brosna   flowing  forth  and  sweeping  its    tortuous  way    towards 
Kilbeggan.     This  fine  lake,  full  of  wooded  islands,  indented  with 
picturesque    promontories,  and    thickly   adorned  with  beautiful 
demesnes,  presents  a  rich,  soft,  smiling  picture,  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  lovers  of  nature.       I  would  not  desire  nor  expect  to  meet  a 
much  prettier  village  in  Ireland  than  Tyrrellspass.  wood-crowned, 
hilly,   dry  gravelled  roads,  neat  whitewashed  cottages,  and  the 
pretty  Catholic  church,  erected  some  years  ago  on  a  charming 
eminence    which   at    one  time  served  as  the    eastern    buttress 
on    which    rested    the    drawbridge    for  the  possession   of  which 
Captain  Tyrrell  and  Barnwell  contended  in  the  wars  of  Hugh 
O'Neill.     The  Protestant  church  is  a  handsome  structure  in  the 
later  English  style,  with  a  well  proportioned   spire.     There  is  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  George  Augustus   Rochford,  second 
and  last  Earl  of  Belvidere,  erected  by  his   relict,  the  mother  of 
the  late  G.  A.  Boyde,  Middleton  Park,  within  the  building,  dated 
12th  May,  1814.     There  are  also  two  white  marble  monuments 
to  commemorate  the  memory  of  Jane,  Countess  of  Belvidere,  and 
her  second  husband,  Abraham  Boyde.     These  all  meet  the  eye  in 
and  about  Tyrrellspass,  but  all  these  interested  me   not  as  much 
as  the  old  castle  that  stands  a  little  way  westward  to  the  village, 
and  which— placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  line  of  gravel  hills  that 
rise  out  of  large  bogs   which  formerly  skirted  it  on  either  side,, 
guards  the  only  possible  road  leading  to  Athlone.     It  is  said  that 
the  old   castle   of  Tyrrellspass,  now  in    ruins,  belonged   to   the 
Tyrrell  family,   the  ancestors  of   the  gallant   Captain   Richard 
Tyrrell,  who  defeated  the  English  and  false  Irish  of  the  Pale  in 
1197.     The  first  of  the  Tyrrell  family   known  in   Ireland   was 
Sir  Hugh,  who  in   1184  came  over  with   Philip   of  Worcester. 
Lord  Justice,  and  was  identical  with  the  Sir  Hugh  Tyrrell  who  was 
called  the  Grecian  Knight.     This  Sir  Hugh  had  two  sons,  one  of 
them,  Richard  Ruadh  (red),  was  ancestor  of  the  Tyrrell  family, 
who  were  hereditary  sheriffs  and  sometimes  governors  of  West- 
meath,  where  they  acquired  the  ancient  territory  of   Fartullagh, 
which  they  enjoyed  until  confiscated  by  Cromwell.     The  castle  of 
Castleknock  was  given  by  Strongbow  to  his  friend  Hugh  Tyrrell, 
who  was  styled  Baron  of  Castleknock.     It  was  taken  by  Edward 
Bruce  in  1 131,  and  Hugh  Tyrrell  and  Lady  Tyrrell  made  prisoners, 
but  released  on  the  payment  of  large  ransoms.  The  family  possessed 
very  considerable  property  in  this  and  the  adjoining  county  of 
Meath.     The  Tyrrell  property    in  this  county    has    long   since 
passed  into  other  hands,  and  the  family  is  now  extinct.     A  Maurice 
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Tyrrell,  of  Kildangan,  in  the  county  Meath,in  1741  took  a  lease 
of  four  lives  renewable  for  ever  and  five  shillings  fine  on  each 
renewal,  from  Robert  Rochford,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Belvi- 
dere  of  the  lands  of  Clerniont  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £70.  He 
died  in  1746.  Duke  Tyrrell,  his  brother,  succeeded,  and  was 
living  in  1760. 

Terence  O'Toole  (Rev.  Caesar  Otway)  in  his  tour  to  Connaught 
bears  testimony  to  the  military  genius  of  Richard  Tyrrell,  his 
bravery,  and  unflinching  devotion  to  the  cause  he  espoused. 

Sir  Edward  Tyrrell,  a  Norman  Knight,  came  to  England  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  is  supposed  to  have  shot  William 
Rufus  while  hunting  in  New  Forest.  From  him  it  is  probable 
that  the  several  branches  of  the  Tyrrells  have  descended. 
Sir  John  Tyrrell  of  the  Pass  (now  Tyrrellspass)  was  the 
chief  of  the  Tyrrells  during  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  castle 
still  stands  near  the  village  named.  There  were  also 
William  Tyrrell  FitzMorice,  of  Newcastle.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  Captain  William  Tyrrell  of  the  Irish  who  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Cashel,  where  part  of  Captain  Richard  Tyrrell's 
forces  were  engaged.  O'Sullivan  mentions  a  Walter  Tyrrell, 
who  with  Thomas  Plunkett,  commanded  580  men  at  the  battle  of 
Rouen,  which  Desmond  and  MacCarthy  fought  with  Essex.  One 
of  the  Tyrrells  was  suspected  of  being  bribed  to  let  Essex  pass 
through  a  defile  unmolested.  There  was  also  Edward  Tyrrell,  of 
Caherstown,  and  Thomas  Tyrrell,  of  Clonmoyle.  Eight  Tyrrells 
were  attainted  in  Westmeath  in  1691.  The  most  famous  of  the 
Tyrrells  was  Captain  Richard,  the  hero  of  Tyrrellspass.  Mount- 
joy  wrote  to  Cecil  that  next  to  Tyrone  (Bed  Hugh  O'Neill)  "  he 
was  the  most  dangerous,  being  the  most  efficient  soldier  and  of 
the  greatest  reputation  through  all  Ireland,  and  better  able  to 
perform  anything  in  this  country  than  any  Captain  they  have." 
O'Sullivan  calls  him  "  a  veteran  soldier,  well  skilled  in  war." 

When  the  devastating  sword  of  Elizabeth  had  swept  over 
Ireland,  when  the  land,  drenched  in  blood  and  marked  with 
misery  and  ruin,  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  its  tyrant  rulers,  who 
calmly  viewed  the  scene  of  death  and  desolation,  which  they  had 
made,  well  might  they  exclaim,  "  the  Irish  are  conquered  now." 
Cornwallis,  who  replaced  the  cruel  Camden  as  Viceroy,  deter- 
mined to  regain  in  Ireland  the  laurels  he  had  lost  in  America,  as 
he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  that  country  with  his  shattered 
forces  before  the  conquering  heroes  under  George  Washington, 
and  with  remorseless  ferocity,  he  handed  over  our  people  to  the 
mercy  of  his  brutal  soldiers ;  and,  what  was  worse,  the  vile 
yeomen  and  loyalists.  It  is  true  that  the  insurgent  forces 
melted  away  before  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  loyalists — 
brute  force  and  treachery.  Their  bravest  were  slaughtered,  often 
in  cold  blood.  Their  best  captains  were  slain,  or  gibbeted,  but 
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the  spirit  of  the  people  was  unconquered.  Their  flag  had  gone 
down,  but  not  disgraced  in  battle,  and  if  it  did  not  wave 
over  the  walled  towns  and  cities,  it  was  still  kept  flying  on 
the  mountain  tops,  and  in  the  glens  and  fastnesses,  by  many  a 
bold  outlaw,  who  braved  death  and  danger  beneath  its  folds, 
rather  than  safety,  and  submission  to  the  slayers  of  their  kith  and 
kin.  Many  a  gallant  Irishman  whose  proud  spirit  would  not 
bow  to  English  power,  and  could  ill  brook  the  rule  of  petty 
upstart  tyrants,  and  robbers,  scorning  to  fly,  took  to  the  hills  and 
gathering  around  him  a  few  followers,  lived,  the  life  of  a  pro- 
scribed outlaw.  This  system  of  guerilla  warfare,  inaugurated  in 
the  time  of  Cromwell,  was  kept  up  until  the  first  decade  of  the 
last  century,  and  was  a  terror  to  the  rackrenter,  to  the 
proctor  and  "exterminator.  A  price  was  on  their  heads — large 
sums  were  offered  by  the  Government  for  them  alive  or  dead,  but 
to  the  eternal  honour  of  the  Irish,  be  it  said,  they  were  never 
betrayed,  The  people  loved  them,  and  aided  them  as  far  as  lay 
in  their  power  against  the  common  enemies  of  their  country,  and 
English  gold  could  not  tempt  the  Irish  heart  to  betray.  There 
is  not  a  wood  or  glen  in  Ireland  but  has  given  shelter  to 
hundreds  of  those  oppressed  and  persecuted  men 

Who  rose  in  dark  and  evil  days, 
To  right  their  native  land. 

Their  very  name  and  existence  banned  by  English  law,  the  lands 
of  their  ancestors  in  possession  of  adventurers,  their  altars  dese- 
crated, their  very  names  a  crime,  the  people  trampled  upon  by 
a  foreign  soldiery,  and  hunted  like  wild  beasts — what  hardships 
and  miseries  they  endured — but  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts  can 
tell. 

BATTLE  Ob1  TYKRELLSPASS. 

In  1597  the  Irish  forces,  which  consisted  of  the  O'Conors 
(Faily),  O'Moores,  O'Cavanaghs  and  the  O'Byrnes  of  Wicklow, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Richard  Tyrrell,  defeated  the  forces 
of  Elizabeth  at  Tyrrellspass.  Tyrrell  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  family  of  the  Tyrrells,  lords  of  Fartullagh,  in  West- 
meath.  He  was  one  of  the  most  valiant  and  celebrated  com- 
manders of  the  Irish  in  the  wars  against  the  "  Virgin"  Queen, 
and  during  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  had  many  conflicts 
with  the  English  forces  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  He  was 
particularly  famous  for  bold  and  daring  exploits  and  rapid 
expeditions,  and  copious  accounts  are  given  of  him  by  Morrison, 
MacGeoghegan  and  others.  The  battle  of  Tyrrellspass  is  described 
by  Leland,  MacGeoghegan,  and  other  historians.  It  was  fought 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  named.  When  Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  heard  that  the  English  forces  were  preparing  to  march 
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into  Ulster  under  the  Lord  Deputy  Burrough.  he  detached 
Captain  Tyrrell  at  the  head  of  400  chosen  men  to  act  in  Meath 
and  Leinster,  and  by  their  engaging  some  of  the  English  forces 
of  the  Pale  to  cause  a  diversion  and  prevent  them  joining  the 
Lord  Deputy  Burrough  to  co-operate  with  Sir  Conyer  Clifford. 
The  Anglo-Irish  of  Meath  assembled  at  Mullingar  to  the  number 
of  1,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Barn  well,  Baron  of  Trimbles- 
town,  intending  to  proceed  to  join  the  Lord  Deputy.  Tyrrell 
was  encamped  with  his  small  force  in  Fartullagh,  and 
was  joined  in  command  by  young  O'Conor  Faily  of  Offally. 
The  Baron  of  Trimblestown,  having  learned  where  Tyrrell  was 
posted,  formed  the  project  of  taking  him  by  surprise,  and  for  that 
purpose  dispatched  his  son  at  the  head  of  the  assembled  troops. 
Tyrrell,  having  received  information  of  their  advance  against  him, 
immediately  put  himself  in  a  position  of  defence,  and,  making  a 
feint  of  flying  before  them  as  they  advanced,  drew  them  into  a 
defile  covered  with  trees,  which  place  has  since  been  called 
Tyrrellspass,  and  having  detached  half  of  his  men  under  O'Conor 
posted  them  in  ambush  in  a  hollow  adjoining  the  road. 
When  the  English  were  passing,  O'Conor  and  his  men  sallied  out 
from  their  ambuscade,  and  with  their  drums  and  fifes  played 
Tyrrell's  march,  which  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  for  the  attack. 
Tyrrell  rushed  on  them  in  front,  and  the  English  being  thus 
hemmed  in  on  both  sides,  were  cut  to  pieces;  the  carnage  being  so 
great  that  out  of  the  entire  force  only  one  soldier,  who  fled 
through  a  marsh,  carried  the  news  to  Mullingar.  O'Conor  dis- 
played amazing  valour,  being  a  warrior  of  great  strength  and 
experience.  He  hewed  down  many  of  their  men  with  his  own 
hand,  while  the  heroic  Tyrrell  at  the  head  of  his  men  repeatedly 
rushed  into  the  thick  of  the  battle.  Young  Barnwell  being 
taken  prisoner,  his  life  was  spared,  but  he  was  delivered  up  to 
O'Neill.  A  curious  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  MacGeoghegan 
that  from  the  heat  and  excessive  action  of  his  sword-arm  the  hand 
of  O'Conor  became  so  swollen  that  it  could  not  be  extricated 
from  the  guard  of  his  sabre  until  the  handle  was  cut  through  with 
a  file.  In  1599,  according  to  MacGeoghegan,  Christopher  Blanche 
was  sent  to  Ireland  and  marched  with  his  forces  into  Offally, 
but  he  was  met  by  the  O* Conors,  and  a  fierce  engagement  ensued 
in  which  the  English  were  defeated  and  500  of  their  cavalry 
slain.  The  Marshal  himself  escaped  with  difficulty,  having  his  leg 
broken  in  the  battle.  In  1600,  O'Conor  Faily,  namely,  the  tribe 
of  Bryan,  son  of  Cahir,  was  in  alliance  with  the  Irish  for  three  or 
four  years  till  this  time,  and  during  that  period  they  took  and 
demolished  the  most  of  the  castles  in  Offally,  except  Phillips- 
town  and  a  few  others.  The  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland  went  there 
about  Lammas  (August)  of  this  year,  with  many  harrows,  great 
Irish  ploughs,  rakes,  scythes  and  sickles,  and  cut  down  and 
destroyed  the  crops  of  the  country,  ripe  and  unripe,  and  [in 
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consequence  of  this  the  inhabitanfcsof  that  country  went  into  flight, 
banishment,  and  exile:  into  Ulster  and  other  countries  until  the 
end  of  this  year.  The  Protestant  historian,  Morrison,  thus 
describes  the  scene  that  followed  the  destruction  of  the  crops  by 
the  brutal  officials  of  England—"  No  spectacle  was  more  frequent 
in  the  ditches  of  the  towns,  and  especially  in  wasted  countries, 
than  to  see  multitudes  of  these  poor  people,  the  Irish,  dead,  with 
their  mouths  all  coloured  green  by  eating  nettles,  docks,  and  all 
things  they  could  find  above  ground." 

MOUNTJOY  AND  CAPTAIN  TYRRELL. 
WAR  OF  DEVASTATION  AND  MURDER. 

An  account  of  Mountjoy's  plundering  expeditions  in  Leinster 
and  Meath  is  given  by  Fynes  Morrison,  Cox  and  MacGeoghegan. 
Mountjoy,  in  the  month  of  December,  1599,  first  proceeded  to 
Wicklow  against  the  O'Tooles  and  O'Byrnes.  He  arrived  at 
Naas  on  the  23rd,  where  he  assembled  the  Leinster  garrisons, 
and  then  marched  to  Monasterevan  and  next  over  the  mountains 
covered  with  snow  to  the  glens  of  Wicklow.  On  Christmas  Day 
he  arrived  suddenly  at  the  residence  of  Felim  O'Byrne,  Chief  of 
Glenmalure.  O'Byrne  himself  escaped,  but  Mountjoy  made  his 
wife  and  eldest  son  prisoners.  He  regaled  himself  plentifully  in 
O'Byrne's  house  and  remained  there  with  his  forces  until  the 
20th  January,  plundering  and  laying  waste  the  country  in  all 
directions  with  his  usual  ferocity  and  inhumanity.  Even  Morrison, 
his  secretary  and  panegyrist,  says  : — 

His  troops  spoiled  and  ransacked  the  Countries  of  llanelegh  and  Cashay, 
swept  away  the  most  part  of  their  cattle  and  goods,  burnt  all  their  corn  and 
almost  all  their  houses,  leaving  little  or  nothing  to  relieve  the  people,  but  to 
finish  the  work  his  lordship  planted  two  strong  garrisons  on  them,  one  at  Wick- 
low on  the  east  and  the  other  at  Tallayght  on  the  west.  Mountjoy  next 
marched  back  to  Monasterevan,  and  on  the  29th  January  to  Abbeyconnell, 
passing,  (says  Morrison),  by  the  ruined  city  of  Kildare,  now  altogether 
(Uninhabited.  From  thence  he  crossed  the  Liffey  to  Hussey's  castle  and 
thence  to  Maynooth,  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Earls  of  Kildare.  He  met 
no  opposition  in  his  progress  from  the  O'Moores  or  O'Connors  of  Leix 
.•UK!  Offalley,  whose  countries  he  laid  waste  the  preceding  autumn. 

On  the  31st  he  came  to  Trim,  "  through  which,"  says  Morrison, 
•  the  Boyne  runs,  and  it  had  the  ruins  of  a  sumptuous  castle." 
He  remained  at  Trim  till  the  llth  February,  and  then  passed  by 
the  mansion  of  Barnwell,  Baron  of  Trimbleton,  to  the  residence 
of  Nugent,  Baron  of  Delvin,  Westmeath.  On  the  12th  he  came 
to  Mullingar,  went  thence  to  Ballymore,  and  to  Sir  Theobald 
Dillon,  and  on  the  17th  he  arrived  at  Athlone.  The  greater  part 
of  these  countries  he  laid  waste,  and  he  returned  to  Westmeath. 
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On  the  19th  he  returned  to  Bryan  MacGeoghegan's  castle  at 
Donore,  and  thence  proceeded  to  act  against  Captain  Richard 
Tyrrell,  who  was  posted  in  a  stronghold  seated  in  a  plain  on  an 
island  encompassed  with  bogs  and  deep  ditches  running  in  line 
with  the  river  Brosna,  and  with  thick  woods  surrounding. 
Tyrrell  secured  in  this  fastness,  violently  defended  the  place 
against  great  forces,  and  Morrison  says  :  "  that  while  he  himself 
was  along  with  some  horsemen  on  a  hill  reconnoitring  the  place 
and  riding  on  a  white  horse  he  was  nearly  shot,  one  ball  flying 
close  to  his  head,  and  the  second  went  through  his  cloak  and 
lodged  in  the  saddle  after  it  had  bruised  his  thigh."  Mount-joy's 
cavalry  was  posted  on  a  hill,  and  he  sent  Sir  Christopher  St. 
Laurence,  Captains  Winson,  Roper,  Rotheram,  and  other  officers, 
with  the  wings  of  foot  into  the  woods  to  attack  the  fortified  places. 
But.  Tyrrell's  men  poured  their  volleys  on  them,  by  which  Captain 
Darcy  was  shot  in  the  neck.  On  the  22nd  the  English  carried 
bundles  of  fagots  to  press  into  the  island,  but  the  water  carrying 
them  away,  "  and  his  lordship's  guard "  says  Morrison,  "  being 
badly  seconded  by  the  Irish,  we  came  off,  with  loss,  and  Captain 
Rotherham  was  killed."  On  the  23rd  Mountjoy  again  attacked 
the  island  and  he  got  n  supply  of  provisions  for  the  camp  from 
all  parts,  particularly  from  Athlone  in  boats  ;  he  had  400  men 
lodged  in  the  abbey,  where  he  dined  and  proclaimed  Tyrrell's  head 
at  2,000  crowns,  and,  after  dinner,  drawing  to  the  island,  he 
divided  the  forces,  sending  one  part  to  attack  the  island  in  boats, 
und  burn  their  houses,  and  such  things  for  their  relief,  the  other 
party  went  into  the  wood  to  seize  on  their  corn  secreted  there. 
On  the  24th,  being  Shrove  Tuesday,  there  was  a  great  fall  of 
snow,  and  the  next  night  Tyrrell  withdrew  from  the  island,  on 
which  Mountjoy  found  some  wine,  corn,  cows,  and  garron.  He  con- 
tinued to  burn  the  houses  and  corn,  and  Morrison  says  he  gave  a 
piece  of  coin  called  an  angel  to  one  of  his  followers  to  swim  over 
to  an  island  on  a  lake  to  burn  the  houses.  He  next  came  to 
a  river  which  divided  Westmeath  from  Oftally,  the  Brosna,  and 
sent  several  companies  with  Sir  Christopher  St.  Laurence  to  lay 
waste  and  burn  the  homesteads  of  the  people. 


RICHARD  TYRRELL. 

Historians  of  all  shades  of  politics  agree  that  Tyrrell  was  the 
bravest  and  most  accomplished  soldier,  with  the  exception  of  Red 
Hugh  O'Neill,  that  Ireland  had  during  the  stormy  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  so  fertile  in  every  description  of  great  men.  The 
noted  soldier  was  not  only  remarkable  for  the  courage  and 
devotedness  with  which  he  inspired  his  followers,  but  also  for,  in 
days  of  universal  treachery,  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  adhered 
to  his  cause.  True  to  his  country,  faithful  arid  attached  to  friends, 
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he  never  despaired  of  what  he  thought  the  cause   of  the  old  land 
which  he  was  the  last  to  desert 

He  clung  to  that  cause  in  the  midst  of  despair, 
When  the  tempest  had  terrified  others. 

The  Battle  of  Tyrrellspass  was  not  the  only  victory  gained  by  the 
valiant  Tyrrell  during  this  sanguinary  campaign.     In  a  similar 
pass  in  the  O'Moore's  country  he  surprised  the  most  successful 
and  brutal  of  Elizabeth's  generals,    Lord  Mountjoy,    on  which 
occasion  the  deputy   was  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life  and  had 
a  horse  shot  unde/him.     Anyone  who  reads  the  history  of  chat 
terrible  struggle  between  the  English  and  the  Irish  in  those  wars 
will  recognise  what  an  important  part  Tyrrell  took  in  them  ;  how 
he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  assisting  O'Donnell  to  pass  into 
Munster  in  spite  of  Lord  Mountjoy's  precautions,  who  supposed 
that  he  had  every  practical  road  guarded,  but  which  Tyrrell  and 
O'Donnell  evaded  by  passing  over  the   hitherto    impracticable 
mountains  of  Slieve  Phelim,  and  so  thus  gamed  the  valley  of  the 
Shannon  when  the  English  supposed  they  had  enclosed  them  in  the 
valley  of  the  Suir.     Tyrrell  led  on  the  vanguard  of  the  Irish  forces 
at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Kinsale.      He  defended   Dunboy  with 
another  distinguished  Westmeathman,  Richard   MacGeoghegan, 
as  long  as  it  was  possible.     Though  often  tempted  by  bribes  by 
the  English  Generals,  he  refused  to  betray  the  cause  of  Faith  and 
Fatherland,  even  to  save  his  life  and  property.     Often  betrayed, 
and  often  thereby  defeated,  yet  too  vigilant  to  be   taken ;  too 
fertile  in  resources  to  be  vanquished,  he  still  held  out,  even  when 
O'Donnell  in  despair  retired  beyond  the  seas,  and  O'Neill  sought 
safety  in   another  land,   believing  that  all  was    over.     Tyrrell, 
instead   of  surrendering,   effected,   along  with  his   few   faithful 
followers,  his  retreat  out  of  Desmond,  and  passed  in  hostile  array 
from   the  farthest   mountains  of   Kerry,  through   the  midst   of 
traitorous  Irish  and  watchful  English,  until  he  arrived  in  the 
fastness  of  the  County  Cavan,  from  which  he  effected  his  escape 
to  Spain. 

Chivalrous  Tyrrell — noble,  disinterested  patriot.  May  the 
blessing  of  another,  a  purer  and  a  better  world  compensate  you 
for  your  suffering  here  and  reward  you  for  the  nobleness  with 
which  you  held  true  and  faithful  to  Ireland,  to  the  cause  and  to 
the  country,  leaving  to  that  country  an  example  bright  as  ever 
graced  old  Rome  in  her  proudest  days.  Well  may  our  country 
be  proud  of  you. 

The  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Norman  families  of  Meath  who 
supported  Queen  Elizabeth  : — 

Plunketts,  Barons  of  Dunsany ;  Preston,  Viscounts  of  Gor- 
manstown  ;  Flemings,  Barons  of  Slane  ;  Taaffe,  Louth  ;  Barn  wall, 
of  Trimbleston  ;  Butler,  Baron  of  Dunboyne  ;  Nugent,  Baron  of 
Delvin  ;  Dillon,  Baron  of  Kilkenny  West. 
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Anglo-Irish,  against  the  Queen  : — 

Richard  Tyrrell,  Fartullagh,  and  some. of  the  Nugents,  Plunketts 
and  Fitzgeralds.  In  Meath,  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William 
Nugent  joined  the  Irish,  "and  the  country,"  says  Morrison, 
"  lying  in  the  heart  of  the  Dale,  was  greatly  wasted  by  the  Ulster 
rebels,  and  many  castles  lay  waste  without  inhabitants."  In 
Westmeath  Richard  MacGeoghegan  and  others  of  his  sept,  with 
some  of  the  Nugents  and  Fitzgei-alds,  had  against  the  Queen, 
120  horse  ;  and  Richard  Tyrrell,  whom  Morrison  calls  a  rebel  of 
the  Irish  race,  had,  of  Ulstermen,  260  foot,  and  the  rebels  of 
Westmeath  were  increased  at  least  100  by  the  revolt  of  the  eldest 
son  of  William  Nugent,  brother  of  Lord  Delvin,  with  many  of 
the  Petits  and  Daltons.  In  Longford  the  chiefs  of  the  O'Farrells 
joined  the  Queen,  and  the  Castle  of  Longford  was  held  by  an 
English  garrison.  The  other  O'Farrells  joined  the  Irish  and  had 
180  foot. 

TYRRELLSPASS,  A.D.  LVJ7. 

BY  ROBERT  DWYER  JOYCK. 

BROSNA. 

By  the  flowery  banks  of  Inny  the  burning  sunset  fell, 

In  many  a  stream  and  golden  gleam,  on  hill  and  mead  and  dell, 

And  from  thy  shores,  bright  Ennel,  to  the  far-off  mountain  crest, 

( )'er  plain  and  leafy  wildwood  there  was  peace  and  quiet  rest. 

Oh  !  sunset  is  the  sweetest  of  all  the  hours  that  be, 

For  musing  lone,  or  tale  of  love,  by  glen  or  forest  tree  ; 

But  its  radiance  bringeth  saddening  thoughts  to  him  whose  good  right  hand 

Must  guard  his  life  in  the  coming  strife  'gainst  the  foe  of  his  fatherland  ; 

For  he  knows,  when  thinking  lonely  by  his  small  tent  on  the  plain, 

The  glories  of  the  sinking  sun  he  ne'er  may  see  again. 

Brave  Tyrrell  sat  that  summer  eve  amid  the  forest  hills, 

With  bold  O'Connor  at  his  side,  by  Inny's  fountain  rills — 

Brave  Tyrrell  of  the  flying  camps,  and  Owen  Oge  of  Cong — 

And  round  them  lay  their  warriors  wild  the  forest  glade  along. 

Four  hundred  men  of  proof  they  were,  these  warriors  free  and  bold ; 

In  many  a  group  they  sat  around  the  green  skirts  of  the  wold  ; 

Some  telling  of  their  early  loves,  and  some  of  mighty  deeds, 

In  regions  wide  by  Shannon  side,  in  Galien  of  the  steeds — 

Some  cursing  the  Invader's  steps,  and  wishing  for  the  fray. 

That  they  might  sate  their  burning  hate  ere  the  close  of  that  bright  day. 


Now  up  the  woody  mountain-side  the  battle  rolls  along; 

Now  down  into  the  valley's  womb  the  tugging  warriors  throng; 

As  hounds  around  a  hunted  wolf  some  forest  rock  beneath, 

Whence  comes  no  sound  save  the  mortal  rush  and  the  gnash  of  many  teeth, 

Their  charging  shouts  have  died  away — no  sound  rolls  upward  save 

The  volley  of  the  murderous  gun  and  the  crash  of  axe  and  glaive ! 

Oh  !  life,  it  is  a  precious  gem,  yet  many  there  will  throw 

The  gem  away  in  the  mortal  fray  for  vengeance  on  the  foe, 

And  thus  they  tug  more  silent  still,  till  the  glen  is  covered  wide 

With  war-steed  strong  and  sabred  corse,  and  many  a  gory  tide. 
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Hurrah  !  that  sho.it  it  rolleth  up  with  cadence  wild  and  stern .• 
'Tis  the  triumph  roar  of  the  gallowglass  and  the  sharp  yell  of  the  kern  ! 
The  foeman  Hies  before  their  steel— not  far,  not  far  he  flies  ; 
In  the  gorge's  mouth,  in  the  valley's  womb,  by  the  mountain  foot  he  dies  ; 
AVhere'er  he  speeds,  death  follows  him  like  a  shadow  in  his  tracks- 
He  meets  the  gleam  of  the  fearful  pike  and  the  sharp  and  gorv  axe  ! 
Their  leader  of  the  boasting  words,  young  Trimbleston,  was  ta  en, 
And  his  champions  all,  save  one  weak  man,  in  that  bloody  gorge  were  slam  ; 
He  sped  him  on,  unchasedby  kern,  unsmote  by  gallowglass 
That  he  might  tell  how  his  comrades  fell  that  morn  in  Tyrrellspass. 

FORE    AND    ITS    ENVIRONS. 

HISTORIC  Fore,  now    in    ruins,  was   for   ages   a    Parliamentary 
Borough,  and  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  Parliament  up 
to  its  enfranchisement  in  1800.     It  lies  about  two  miles  east  of 
Castlepollard,  on  the  road  to  Kells.       There   are  few   parts  of 
Westmeath  so  beautiful  and  romantic  as  the  country  on  either  side 
of  the  roads  from  Collinstown  and  Castlepollard  to  Fore.    On  the 
left,  the  hills  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  flat  country  travelled 
through.     They  attain  an  elevation  of  575  feet,  and  run  southerly 
with  some  slight  intermission  to  the  head  of  Derreveragh,  and 
link  in  with  the  more  lofty  Knockeyon,  700  feet,  which  presides 
over  the  most  interesting  part  of  that  fine  sheet  of  water.     On 
the  summit  of  one  of  these  hills  is  the  conspicuous  mound  called 
Turgesius  Fort,  which,  in  the  tradition  of  the  country,  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  great  Danish  chief  of  that  name.      To 
the  right,  close  to  the  road,  is  Lough  Lene,  about  two  and  three- 
quarter  miles  long,  by  one  broad,  for  its  extent,  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  the  numerous  lakes  in  Westmeath.     It  contains  one  or  two 
wooded   islets,   on   one   of   which    there   existed   a   monastery, 
originally  founded  in  630,  and  restored  by  Walter  de  Lacy  in 
1209.    The  remains  of  the  gates  and  wall  which  once  enclosed 
the  town  of  Fore,  now  a  miserable  village,  testify  to  its  former 
importance.     A  subterranean  stream  from  Lough  Lene  turns  a 
small  mill  in  the  village,  just  as  it  issues  from  the  rock,  and  a 
rude  mausoleum  marks  the  resting-place  of  the  Nugent  family. 
The  monastery  of  Fore  was  erected  by  St.  Fechin,  for    Canons 
Regular,  in  which,   while  presiding  over  3,000  monks,  he  died 
in  665.    The  town  appears  to  have  exercised  all  the  privileges 
exercised    by   other   corporate    boroughs  in  Meath.       In    1436, 
Henry    VI.,    granted    certain   customs    upon   any   merchandise 
coming  to  its  markets,  or  to  any  within  three  miles  of  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  enclosing  it   with  a  stone  wall,  as  a  barrier  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Irish,  who  were  opposed  to  foreign  rule  and 
•dictation,  and  who  had  thrice  destroyed  it  by  fire ;  but  in  1448  he 
made  his  farmer  of  the  priory  lands,  though  a  layman,  Prior  of 
the  monastery,  in  reward  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken,  and  the 
expense  he  had  incurred  in  erecting  a  strong  castle  for  the  defence 
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of  the  town.  From  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  in  A.D.  630 
till  1169  the  priory  and  the  town,  which  Irid  risen  up  around  it, 
were  several  times  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1209  De  Lacy  founded  the 
priory  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Taurin  and  St.  Fechin  foi' 
Benedictine  Monks.  After  the  Dissolution,  the  priory  was  granted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1588  to  Christopher  Baron  Delvin,  whose 
successor,  Richard  Lord  Delvin  obtained  for  the  town  a  grant  of  a 
fair.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  borough  by  prescription.  In  1800 
the  sum  of  £15,000  was  paid  by  Castlereagh  to  the  Marquis  of 
Downshire  as  compensation  for  its  disfranchisemeiit.  The  parish 
extends  along  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Meath,  having  on  one 
side  the  Lake  called  Lough  Glore,  and  on  the  other,  the  White 
Lake,  between  which  is  a  range  of  heights  terminating  in  a  lofty 
mountain  called  the  Ben  of  Fore.  It  comprises  6,506  statute 
acres.  Lough  Lene,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  village,  is  a  fine 
sheet  of  water  studded  with  small  islands,  and  surrounded  by 
rising  grounds ;  on  the  south-east  a  stream  issues  from  it,  and 
passing  under  the  hills,  emerges  close  to  the  village,  where  it  turns 
a  mill,  and  thence  continuing  its  course,  under  the  name  of  the 
Glore,  falls  into  the  river  Inny.  Another  stream  issuing  from 
the  east  of  the  lake  takes  an  outward  course  and  falls  into  Lough 
Dela.  The  family  of  Nugent,  now  Greville-Nugent,  have  a 
burial  place  at  Fore.  The  "  Four  Masters  "  supply  the  following 
notices  of  this  once  celebrated  town  : — 

705— Connoothan,  Abbot  of  Fore,  died  on  the  3rd  Nov.     709 — Ceanra. 
faeladh,  Abbot  of  Fore,  <lied.      735 — Dubhadabheareann.   Abbot  of   Fore, 
died.     745 — St.  Suarleass,  Bishop  of  Fore,  died  on  the  21st  March.     Same 
year,  Fore  and  Dnoaghpatriek  was  burned.     763 — Ua  Brece,  Abbot  of  Fore, 
died.     766 — Aedugen,  Bishop  and  Abbot  of  Fore,  died.     804 — The  oratory 
of  Fore  was  burned.     855 — Meanghal,  Abbot  of  Fore,  died.     8(5(5 — Cealach, 
Abbot  of  Fore,  who  was  a  noble  and  illustrious  wise  man,  died.     869 — Aillil, 
Bishop  Abbot  of  Fore,  died.      887 — Cormac,  Abbot  of  Fore,    and  Fanist, 
Abliot  of  Clonmacnoise,  died.     930 — Maegivie,  Abbot  of  Fore,  died.      941 — 
Feardomnack,  Abbot  of  Fore,  died.      954 — Aenghus,  Abbot  of  Fore  died. 
970 — Fore  and   other   places   were    burned    and   plundered   by   Domnhall 
MacMurchdach.      980 — Clerchin,  successor  of  Fechin.  died.      981 — Muiven- 
dach  successor  of  Fechin,  died.     993 — Maelfinnia  Uah-Aenaigh.  Hector  of 
Fore  and  Bishop  of  Lunci,  died.     1000 — Maelpoil,  Bishop  of  Clonmacnoise. 
and  Abbot  of  Fore,  died.    1010 — Dalach  of  Desert,  successor  of  Feehin  and 
Kola,  died.    1013 — Ronan,  successor  of  Fechin,  died.     1095 — Fore,  Darrow, 
Kells,  Clouard.  and  other  places  were  burned.     1098 — Honaii  O'Davin,  suc- 
cessor of   Fechin,  a  pious  and  distinguished  man,  died.      1112 — Fore  was 
burned.    1114 — Fore  was  again  burned.    1117 — Maelbriannaid  <  nieileighan, 
Abbot  of  Fore,  died.     1126 — Gillutinan   Abliot  of  Fore   and    Mallisia,   Ua 
Coinne,  the  most  learned  of  the  Irish  in   history,  in  judicature,  and  iu  the 
<  )rd-l'adridg,  died  after  a   irood   penance.     1137---Mac(iilafhinain.  Abbot  of 
Fore.  died.      1143— The  Abbot  of  Fore,  with  the  bell  of  St.  Fechin.  was 
amongst  other  ecclesiastics  and  relics,  a  surety  of  peace  and  concord  between 
Turlough  O'Connor,  King  of  Connaught,  and  M.orrogh  O'Mclaghlin.  King  of 
Meath.         1163 — Gillagbarin.    l"a    Oraighnen,    successor   of     Fechin.    cued. 
1167 — Fore   was    burned.       1169 — Fore,    Mayo,   and    Puleek    was    burned. 
1176 — Fore  and  Kells  were  laid  waste  by  the  Boglisb  and  by  the  High  liruin. 
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Fore,  according*)  Ussher,  derives  its  name  from  Bailie  Leabhain 
"the  town  of  the  books."  Dr.  O'Donovan  derives  it  from 
'«  Fobair  "  a  term  which  it  is  probable  was  originally  applied  to 
the  remarkable  springs  which  flow  from  the  hill  into  the  mill-pond 
at  the  village. 

THE  BENEDICTINE  ABBEY  OF  FORE. 

After  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  the  monastery  founded  by 
St.  Fechin  pined  away,  and  its  property  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Hugh  de  Lacy.  Early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Tft  alter  de 
Lacy  refounded  Fore  under  the  invocation  of  bt.  laurm  and  Bt. 
Fechin,  filled  it  with  Benedictine  monks  from  the  monastery  of  bt. 
Taurin'  in  Evereaux,  Normandy,  and  made  the  new  monastery  a  cell 
to  that  abbey.  Hence  Fore  was  denominated  from  this  period  the 
Priory  of  St.  Fechin  and  St.  Taurin,  and  in  the  wars  of  England 
with  France  this  house  was  seized  into  the  King's  hands  as  an  alien 
Priory.  In  the  27th  of  Henry  VI.,  the  authority  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Fechin  and  St.  Taurin  was  abrogated  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  a  power  granted  to  the  monks  to  elect  their  own  prior. 
Richard  Nugent,  Sixteenth  Baron  of  Delvin,  and  second  Earl  of 
Westmeath,  was  the  first  of  the  Nugent  family  interred  in  the 
ancient  anchorite  cell.  He  re-built  the  chapel  of  Fore  as  a  burial 
place  for  himself  and  his  posterity,  as  appears  from  the  inscription 
on  a  large  stone  over  the  north  entrance  : — 

THE  EIGHT  HON.  RICHARD  NUGENT, 

Earl  of  Westmeath, 

At  his  own  expense  re-built  the  chapel  and  castle  for  the  burying-place 

and  pious  use  of  himself  and  his  successors. 

Anno  Domino,  1680. 

William  Nugent  was  the  last  Prior  of  Fore,  and  on  the  27th 
November,  1539,  the  Commissioners  of  Henry  VIII.,  armed  with 
supreme  power,  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  monastery  and 
demanded  its  unconditional  surrender  in  the  name  of  the  King. 
There  was  no  alternative — resistance  of  course  would  be  useless, 
and  hence  on  that  memorable  day  the  last  prior  of  Fore  and  his 
sorrowful  community,  were  obliged  to  sign  their  own  sentence  of 
expulsion,  to  yield  up  their  temporal  possessions,  and  depart  for 
ever  from  their  consecrated  home.  The  work  of  plunder  now 
commenced  in  earnest,  and  in  a  few  days  the  furniture  of  the 
monastery,  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  chapel,  and  every  movable 
article  of  value  were  piled  up  and  carried  away  to  enrich  the 
church  robbers  for  their  recreancy,  spoliation,  and  sacrilege,  and 
to  replenish  the  coffers  of  a  profligate  monarch.  In  order  to  recon- 
cile a  few  of  the  more  influential  dignitaries  of  the  monastery,  a 
pension  of  ,£50  was  promised  to  William  Nugent,  the  late  prior, 
payable  out  of  messuages  and  lands,  in  Millcastle  and  Gillardstown . 


Benedictine  Abbey,  Fore. 


[J.   T. 


One  of  the  Ancient  Town  Gates,  Fore.  [•». 
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and  the  Churches  of  Lickblay,  Mayne  and  Faghley  ;  and  the  sum 
of  33s.  4d.  each  to  Walter  Dense  and  Richard  Hereford,  payable 
out  of  the  possessions  of  the  late  monastery,  but  these  promises 
were  precarious  and  illusory,  as  they  depended  for  their  fulfilment 
on  the  pliancy  of  the  recipients,  and  their  adhesion  in  subsequent 
reigns  to  the  ever  shifting  formularies  of  the  day. 

Archdall,  in  his  Monastican  Hibernicum,  gives  the  following 
chronologican  history  of  Fore  and  its  ancient  monastery  : — 

Foure,  or  Fore,  once  a  flourishing  town,  giving  name  to  the  half  barony, 
and  though  at  present  a  very  mean  village,  yet  has  it  a  privilege  of  a 
borough.  Here  AVC  find  a  priory  of  Canon  Regulars,  which  was  built  by  St. 
Fechin  about  the  year  630.  He  died  of  the  plague,  A.D.  665,  after  having 
governed  three  thousand  monks  in  this  Abbey.  This  festival  is  observed 
with  singular  devotion  on  the  20th  January.  We  may  meet  with  the  fol- 
lowing abbots  of  Fore,  but  know  not  the  year  they  flourished — Mongal,  who 
was  the  second  abbot ;  St.  Leighnan,  whose  festival  is  observed  on  the  5th 
February,  St.  Forhellach.  This  festival  is  held  on  the  10th  June  ;  St. 
Brendan,  whose  feast  is  held  on  the  27th  July ;  and  St.  Moulden,  surnamed 
the  Little.  St.  Conader  died  November  6th,  A.D.  709;  died  the  Abbot 
Kennfacly,  A.D.  735;  died  the  Abbot  Dubdaboirearm.  St.  Suisbeach 
succeeded  him,  and  was  Bishop  and  Abbot  of  Fore,  A.D.  795.  The  Abbot 
St.  Suirbeach  died  27th  March.  He  was  succeeded  by  St.  Aigehiene,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  Abbey  was  destroyed  by  tire.  766.  St.  Aiugin,  Abbot 
and  Bishop  of  Fore,  died  1st  May  ;  76!)  died  the  Abbot,  Hubecus ;  776,  died 
the  Abbot  Feachnacht ;  781),  died  the  Abbot  Ilobertaght,  son  of  Mooney, 
and  sponsor  of  Shane  ;  827,  the  town  was  burnt,  this  year  bv  Phelim 
M'Croimhim  ;  865,  died  the  Abbot  Maenghal ;  866,  died  the  Abbot 
Ceallagh,  the  son  of  Cumas  Maly ;  although  young,  he  was  a  sage,  a  cele- 
brated wit  and  a  noble  and  learned  doctor  ;  869,  died  Allioll.  Bishop  and 
Abbot  of  Fore  ;  870,  the  town  and  abbey  were  consumed  by  tire ;  889  died 
Comae,  Abbot  of  Fore  and  coadjutor  of  Clonmacnoise  ;  930,  died  the  Abbat 
Mesigiria ;  944,  died  the  Abbot  Berardinagh  ;  954,  died  the  Abbot  Oengen  ; 
970,  the  town  and  abbey  were  burnt  and  destroyed  by  Donell,  the  sou  of 
Murchu ;  980,  died  the  Abbot  Cleirciu,  the  son  of  Donoghoile  ;  984,  died 
the  Abbot  Mtiircadagh,  the  son  of  Ruarach  ;  992,  died  Moeltinu  O'Hennay, 
a  scholar  of  this  priory  ;  994,  died  Moylipo  Clomorb  of  St.  Fechin,  and 
Hi-hop  of  Clonmacnoise;  1010,  died  the  Abbot  Konan  ;  1014.  died  Dalach, 
Abbot  of  Fore  and  Disert  Fala,  in  the  County  Meath  :  102.5,  the  Tennan 
Fechin,  or  glebe  lands  of  Fore  were  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  tribe  of 
Crichion  on  the  eve  of  the  Nativity;  10 "H>.  died  Cormac  O'Ruadlrach, 
Archdeacon;  1069,  the  Church  was  burnt  by  Miirchad  M'Dermot ;  1059, 
the  town  of  Fore  and  abbey  were  reduced  to  ashes  ;  109<"i.  died  Konan 
O'Diahim.  Comarh  of  St.  Fechin;  1111,  the  town  and  abbey  were  destroyed 
l>y  tire;  1114,  the  town  and  abbey  met  with  ;i  similur  fate;  1117.  died 
Moarliroony  O'Cibiirglicaiii.  Conmrb  of  St.  Fechin  ;  1126,  died  the  Abbot  of 
(iiolln  Fionaiii:  Il:i7.  died  the  Abbot  M'Giolla  Fionain  O'Ribbechain ; 
1147,  Donat  O'Cearbhill  plundered  this  town;  L 168*  died  the  Abbot  Giolla 

('Iran  O'Graighnan,  and  same  year  this  abbey  was  plundered  by  Xeal 
Mulrearty  ;  1164,  M.oel  Coemgine  < )'( Jormau,  who  had  been  Professor  of 
Loath,  was  esteemed  the  most  learned  of  the  Irish,  ami  for  many  years  had 
governed  this  abbey,  died  here  at  a  very  advanced  age  ;  1169.  the  town  was 
wholly  consumed  by  lire;  11*0,  about  this  time  Hugh  de  Lacy  made  a  grant 
to  ( iilbert.  ile  Nugent  of  the  land-  of  Del\  in.  formerly  the  estate  of  the  Sept 
< )' Fin  la  n.  with  all  the  appurtenance's  sit  uate  Iving  within  the  -aid  lands,  one 
town  excelled  which  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Fore  called  Terraghelach  ; 
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T'09,  Walter  de  Lacy  reformed  this  abbey  under  the  care  of  St.  Taurin  and 
S~t.  Fechin  for  monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  whom  he  brought  for 
that  purpose  from  the  abbey  of  St.  Taurin  Evereux,  Normandy,  and  made 
tlii>  a  cell  to  that  abbey  from  which  period  this  house  has  been  generally 
called  the  Priory  of  St.*  Fechin  and  St.  Taurin  ;  1319,  Henry  was  Prior  ; 
1330,  William  de  Wydeword  sued  the  Prior  of  St.  Fechin  Taurin  in  right 
of  the  Crown  for  the  presentation  of  the  Church  of  Derneskil,  County 
Meath  ;  1367.  in  this  year  John,  Prior  of  Louth,  sued  this  Prior  for  two 
curucates  of  land  in  Kells ;  1369,  this  house,  on  account  of  the  war  with 
France,  was  seized  into  the  king's  wands  as  an  alien  priory  ;  1395,  died 
O'Toole.  Vicar  of  Fore  ;  1430,  this  year  on  26th  May  King  Edward  III.  laid 
a  tax  by  letters  patent  to  hold  for  20  years  on  all  things  brought  to  market 
in  this 'town,  or  within  three  miles  of  the  same,  or  in  the  towns  of  Mullingar 
or  Multyfarnham,  and  within  three  miles  of  the  same,  also  on  goods  going 
out  of  the  said  towns  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expense  of  paving  the  town,  and  to  build  a  stone  wall  for  the 
better  security  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  against  their  Irish  enemies  who  had 
thrice  burned  the  said  town  to  the  ground. 

Giraldus  tells  us,  that  in  his  own  time  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
descended  on  three  soldiers  of  Hugh  de  Lacy  for  having  profaned 
this  monastery.  One  of  them  who  committed  crime  in  the  mill, 
was  consumed  by  fire,  and  of  the  others  who  committed  robbery 
there,  one  became  insane,  and  the  other  died  suddenly,  beside  De 
Lacy  and  in  the  presence  of  the  army. 

1438 — William  England  was  prior,  and  the  custody  of  this  house  was 
granted  to  him  during  pleasure,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  13s.  4d. 

1448— William  Crosse,  the  King's  farmer  of  the  lands  belonging  to  this 
priory,  having  behaved  well  and  laudably  in  the  said  office,  and  particularly 
in  erecting,  at  his  own  cost  and  charge,  many  strong  castles  upon  the  said 
lands,  to  the  great  relief  and  comfort  of  his  Majesty's  liege  subjects ;  it  Avas 
thereupon  enacted  by  parliament,  that  the  said  William  Crosse  should  be 
prior  thereof,  and  from  thenceforward  should  enjoy  and  possess,  during  life, 
the  several  lands,  churches,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  same,  he  paying  to  the  King 
the  annual  rent  of  13s.  4d. ;  and  that  the  monks  of  this  house,  should,  on  his 
decease,  enjoy  the  right  and  power  to  elect  their  prior  during  the  term  of 
100  years,  provided  the  King  so  pleased.  1491— Christopher  Fitzsimons 
was  prior,  when  he  granted  to  Mr.  Edmund  Fitzsimons,  clerk,  and  his  heirs 
and  assignees,  all  the  lands  of  Ballieracke  and  the  moiety  of  Ballimond,  at 
the  annual  rent  of  four  marcs,  legal  money  of  'Ireland.  1505 — Died  the 
Abbot,  Edmund  Dorcha,  or  the  Dane. 

William  Nugent  was  the  last  prior,  and  March  31st  (King 
Henry  VIII.)  he  was  seized  of  the  Priory;  also  twelve  acres  of 
arable  land,  1 00  of  pasture,  and  twenty  of  meadow  in  Millcastle, 
annual  value  besides  reprises,  <£6  6s.  8d. ;  100  acres  of  arable, 
forty  of  pasture,  and  ten  of  meadow  in  Coningeston,  alias  Collins- 
town  ;  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  20s. ;  twelve  acres  of  arable 
land,  100  of  pasture,  and  twenty  of  meadow  in  Caripmariston ; 
annual  value,  besides  reprises,  £6  6s.  8d. ;  thirty-four  acres  of 
land  in  Bunnaghbey ;  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  55s.  4d. ; 
twenty-five  acres  of  arable  land,  fifty  of  meadow,  and  100  of  moor 
in  the  townland  of  Fore  ;  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  53s.  4d., 
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and,  being  a  rent  arising  out  of  the  town- of  Ballynacoyne,  other- 
wise Hilltown,  the  half  of  Bally ncranachy,  called  Bullyamonde, 
Watheraghe  ;  thirty-two  acres  of  arable,  100  of  pasture,  and  twenty 
of  meadow  in  Gilliardstown  ;  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  .£5 
6s.  8d. ;  twenty-four  acres  of  arable,  forty  of  pasture,  and  twenty  of 
meadow  in  .Drumfany  ;  annual  value,  besides  reprises,  £4  ;  twenty 
acres  of  arable  in  Faron,  alias  Longowe,  and  twenty  acres  of  arable, 
sixty  of  pasture,  and  ten  of  meadow  in  Rathenny,  twenty-four  of 
arable,  forty  of  pasture,  and  ten  of  meadow  in  Kilnahage  ;  forty  of 
arable,  thirty  of  pasture,  and  ten  of  meadow  in  Donahmore,  alias 
Donaghmor,  which  lands  are  in  Furrowe,  alias  Furon ;  Ballesen- 
skarne,  Rathkenny,  and  Donghmore  were  found  of  the  annual  value 
of  £6  13s.  4d.  ;  fifteen  acres  of  arable  in  Bettaghstown,  annual 
value,  3s.  4d. ;  fifteen  acres  of  arable  in  Le  Ninche,  near  the  sea, 
annual  value,  5s.,  and  forty  of  pasture,  with  sundry  other  parcels 
of  land  in  Linrathe,  near  Renlea,  also  a  water  mill  in  Fore, 
annual  value,  40s.  The  said  prior  was  found  seized  of  the  follow- 
ing rectories — -Fore,  annual  value,  £10  13s.  4d.  ;  Faughlin,  with 
all  its  rights,  annual  value,  £12;  St.  Ornet,  £10  6s.  8d. ;  the 
Blessed  Virgin  of  Lickblea,  annual  value,  .£10  13s.  4d. ;  St.  Edan 
of  Faron,  annual  value,  £4  ;  St.  Brigid  of  Oldcastle,  annual  value, 
,£6  ;  St.  Nicholas  of  Mayne,  annual  value,  £12  ;  St.  German  of 
Faughalstown,  annual  value,  £13  ;  St.  Patrick  of  Dorneskillane, 
annual  value,  £5  6s.  8d.  ;  St.  Michael  of  Ilegarse,  .£8  ;  and  St. 
Patrick  of  Ballinagarvey,  annual  value,  £3  ;  all  the  said  lands 
and  rectories  lying  in  Westmeath.  The  sum  of  «£5  6s.  8d.  arising 
and  referred  from  sundry  rectories  of  Erney,  Kilmore,  Laragli, 
Landy,  Annaghcliff,  and  divers  others,  to  the  number  of  fourteen, 
situate  in  the  County  of  Cavan,  were  also  found  to  belong  to  this 
priory.  On  September  30th,  1588,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a 
lease  of  thirty  years  of  this  priorv,  with  all  its  possessions,  to 
Christopher  Baron,  of  Delvin.  An  Inquisition  taken  by  order 
of  James  I.,  1614,  it  was  found  that  the  town  and  lands  of 
Ankersterland,  near  Fore,  containing  by  estimation  from  messen- 
gers, four  gardens,  and  thirty  acres  of  arable,  part  of  the  possess- 
ions of  this  priory,  were  all  granted  to  Thomas  Petytt.  This 
priory  paid  five  marcs  annually  to  the  Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  monastery  of  Fobhar,  now  Fore,  was  founded  by  St.  Fechin, 
early  in  the  seventh  century.  It  was  situated  on  a  firm  spot  of 
land  in  the  midst  of  a  bog,  and  encompassed  by  magnificent 
scenery  in  a  wild  but  a  beautiful  country.  The  great  sanctity  of 
the  founder  soon  attracted  numbers  to  his  retreat,  and  before  long 
the  monastery  of  Fore  numbered  300  monks,  over  whom  St.  Fechin 
ruled  as  a  father  and  a  guide,  and  all  of  whom  subsisted  by  their 
own  labour.  The  rules  of  the  house  were  very  rigid,  and  the 
founder  was  conspicuous  amongst  our  early  Irish  Saints  for 
austerity  of  life  and  love  of  solitude.  In  the  Martyrology  of 
Donegal,  a  very  ancient  Irish  record,  St.  Fechin  of  Fore  is 
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compared  in  his  habits  of  life  to  St.  Anthony  the  monk  Hence 
Cuiminof  Connor,  a  contemporary  of  St.  Fechin  s  and  who  it 
may  be  supposed  knew  him  well,  in  his  poem  on  the  characteristic 
virtue  of  Irish  Saints  thus  notices  the  founder  of  Fore  :— 

The  hospitable  Fechin  of  Fobhar  loved. 

It  was  not  a  false  mortification 

To  lay  his  fleshless  ribs 

Upon  the  hard  rocks  without  clothes. 

There  are  many  places  on  the  hills  around  Fore  still  pointed  ^  out 
by  tradition  as  his  haunts  for  penitential  exercises,  and  it  is 
extraordinary  in  what  veneration  he  is  held  after  such  a  lapse  of 
time,  and  what  deep  root  the  memory  of  his  holy  life  has  taken  in 
the  hearts  and  recollections  of  the  people. 

The  Reverend  Dean  Butler,  who  visited  Fore  in  1837,  says  :— 

There  are  considerable  remains  of  this  abbey — which  more  resembled  the 
remains  of  a  castle  than  an  abbey.  The  square  of  the  cloister  is  entire,  but 
the  cloister  has  disappeared.  The  chapel  had  at  the  east  three  circular 
narrow  windows  without  mullions,  part  of  the  plaster  is  still  on  the  reveils, 
and  has  evidently  been  coloured  red.  The  mill  is  still  called  St.  Fechin's. 
The  tradition  of  the  place  is  that  one  of  the  Nugents,  called  the  Black  Baron, 
destroyed  this  abbey.  There  is  a  place  in  the  townland  of  Ross,  called 
"  hangman's  hollow,"  where  this  Nugent  hung  a  man  for  taking  a  piece  of 
bread.  (See  the  Ordnance  Survey  Papers  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.) 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  tells  us  of  a  mill  at  Fore,  which  St.  Fechin 
miraculously  hewed  out  with  his  own  hands  on  the  side  of  a  rock, 
into  which,  as  also  into  that  Saint's  church,  women  were  not 
allowed  to  enter.  He  says,  too,  that  the  mill  was  not  less  respected 
than  one  of  the  Saint's  churches. 

From  the  Statutes  of  Kilkenny,  published  by  Mr.  Hardman  in 
the  Irish  Archaeological  Society's  publications,  we  learn  in  a  note 
by  that  learned  author,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the 
influence  of  the  English  extended  little  further  than  four  counties, 
and  so  straitened  were  they  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  protect 
them  from  the  incursions  of  the  Irish  by  a  ditch  raised  around  the 
borders' of  the  Pale.  For  this  purpose  an  Act  was  passed  in  the 
celebrated  Parliament  held  at  Drogheda  in  1494.  As  this  curious 
Act  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  historian  Cox,  and  has  never 
been  printed,  the  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  roll  pre- 
served in  the  Rolls  Office,  Dublin  : — 

As  the  Marches  (Marshes)  of  four  shires  lieth  open  and  not  fencible  in 
pUitneM  of  ditches  and  castles,  by  which  Irishmen  do  great  hurt  in  preying 
the  same,  it  is  enacted  that  every  inhabitant,  earth  tiller,  and  occupier  in  the 
said  inarches,  i.e.  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  from  the  water  of  Auliffey  to 
the  mountain  in  Kildare,  from  the  water  of  Auliffey  to  Trim,  and  so  forth 
to  Month.  ( .\h-ath  \\a>  not  divided  into  two  parts  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.)  And  said  marches  are  made  and  limited  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
held  by  "William,  Bishop  of  Meath,  'do  build  and  make  a  double  ditch  of  six 
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feet  high  above  the  ground  on  one  side,  or  part  which  beareth  next  to  Irish- 
men, betwixt  this  and  the  next  lammas  (August),  the  said  ditches  to  lie  kept 
up  and  repaired  as  long  as  they  shall  occupy  the  said  lands,  under  pain  of 
40s.,  the  lord  of  the  said  lands  to  allow  the  old  rent  of  the  said  lands  to  the 
builder  for  one  year  under  said  penalty.' 

This  was  a  low  state  for  the  so-called  conquerors  three  hundred 
years  after  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion. 

From  the  Columban  Mayazine  : — 

"  Where  the  ivy  clings  to  the  ruin,  and  the  moss  to  fallen  stones  ; 
where  the  wild  ash  guards  the  crumbling  gable,  and  the  brook 
goes  babbling;  where  the  quiet  of  ages  has  settled  down  on  green 
fields  and  purple  hills  ; — there  is  the  faithfullest  record  of  a  past 
that  is  dead.  It  is  good  sometimes  to  look  back.  It  is  good  to  know 
and  feel  that  there  were  other,  grander  times ;  other,  far  other, 
than  to-day;  for  then  we  may  hope  there  will  be  other,  too,  to- 
morrow. And — for  the  glimpse  of  a  ruin  on  the  hillside,  the 
story  of  a  streamlet  in  the  valley,  brings  us  farther  into  the  past, 
closer  into  the  lives  and  hearts  of  those  who  have  been,  nearer 
to  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  those  of  the  older  and  the  better 
time,  than  could  the  words  arid  dates  of  the  historian  or  the  annalist 
— that  is  why  I  have  written  of  ancient  Fore  and  its  falling  ruins. 
"  The  village  of  Fore,  in  the  north  of  the  county  Westmeath,  lies 
a  few  miles  off  the  main  road  from  Mullingar  to  Cavan.  The 
nearest  railway  stations  are  Oldcastle,  the  terminus  of  a  branch 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  Float  Station,  on  the  Cavan 
line.  Both  these  places  are  about  six  miles  distant  from  Fore, 
and  the  journey  by  car  is  a  pleasant  hour's  drive. 

"  Thus  far  after  the  manner  of  a  modern  guide-book.  I  prefer, 
however,  to  bring  my  readers  to  Fore  by  a  more  interesting 
route. 

LOUGH  LENE. 

"  We  launch  our  boat  from  the  southern  or  Collinstown  shore 
of  Lough  Lene,  and  are  soon  gaily  gliding  over  the  smooth,  bright 
waters.  This  lake,  though  comparatively  unknown,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Westmeath  lakes.  Three  miles  long,  about 
<i  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  with  its  three  small,  densely- wooded 
islands,  it  makes,  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  a  charming  picture. 
Aptly  enough  the  names  of  these  islands  strike  the  key-note 
of  the  history  of  the  whole  district.  They  are  Monk's 
Island,  Suns  Island,  and  Castle  Island.  The  last  is  the  smallest 
of  the  three.  Here  stood,  in  olden  time,  the  Castle  of  Aodh 
Slane,1  King  of  Meath.  To-day,  however,  except  for  the  name, 

lu  Eldest  son  of  Dianiiaid  MacCerbhaill  by  Miighania.  and  siirnaiiu-d  from 
the  river  Shine,  near  which  lie  was  born.  He  wa>  a  ronsenting  party  to  the 
granting  of  Kells  to  S.  ( 'olumlia.  His  abode  was  on  an  island  in  Lo'i-h 
Leibhinn  (Lene)  in-.-ir  '•'<»•(•.  count v  \Vr-tmratli."—  Keeves,  note  to  Adam- 
nan's  Lift  of  Columba,  p.  4:2. 
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Castle  Island,  which  is  faithfully  preserved  by  the  people,  no 
trace  of  the  former  greatness  of  the  spot  remains.  About  thirty 
years  ago  some  fishers,  when  removing  stones  to  make  a  landing 
place  here,  found  an  old  bronze  bell.  The  bell  was  purchased  by 
some  antiquarian  society,  but  I  am  not  able  to  give  any  account 
of  its  present  whereabouts,  its  age.  or  value. 

DUN  TURGHUIS. 

"  To  the  south-west,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  rises  the  hill 
of  Randhun,  crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  great  Fort  of  Turgesius, 
the  Danish  Chief,  who  for  thirty  years  harassed  and  plundered 
the  central  parts  of  Ireland.  The  story  of  his  death,  as  related  by 
Gerald  Barry  (Giraldus  Cambrensis),  and  copied  from  him  by  later ' 
historians,  is  well  known.  '  The  Norwegian  chieftain  had  conceived 
a  violent  passion  for  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Meath,  whor 
knowing  the  ferocious  disposition  of  the  tyrant,  did  not  dare  to 
irritate  him  by  a  denial.  He,  therefore,  apparently  acceded  to  his 
proposal,  and  promised  to  send  his  daughter,  attended  by  fifteen 
young  damsels,  to  a  certain  island  in  the  province  of  Meath  at  an 
appointed  time.  In  the  meantime  Melaghlin  (King  of  Meath} 
selects  fifteen  of  the  most  resolute  and  beautiful  youths  without 
beards,  orders  them  to  be  habited  like  young  women,  and  to  carry 
each  of  them  a  sword  concealed  under  their  garments.  Thus 
accoutred,  they  proceed  to  the  place  of  meeting,  where  they  find 
the  amorous  chieftain  and  his  youthful  comrades  eager  to  receive 
the  princess  and  her  supposed  females  ;  but  no  sooner  had  Tur- 
gesius transgressed  the  bounds  of  decorum,  than  the  young  men 
drew  forth  their  hidden  weapons,  and  throwing  off  the  disguise 
they  had  assumed,  put  the  Norwegian  and  his  companions  to 
death ;  thus  saving  the  honour  of  the  royal  father  and  of  his 
daughter,  and  delivering  their  country  from  the  hands  of  a  most 
oppressive  tyrant.'  *  That  Turgesius  was  a  most  oppressive 
tyrant  is  beyond  doubt.  He  exacted  an  ounce  of  gold  yearly 
from  the  head  of  every  house,  and  punished  defaulters  by  slitting 
or  cutting  off  their  nose.  Hence  this  tax  was  called  by  the  Irish 
'Amse-A-o  snoriA'— i.e.,  'nose  money.'  The  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  however,  do  not  mention  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  as  given  by  Barry,  but  simply  say  that  he  was  captured 
and  drowned  in  Lough  u^m  in  Meath,  in  the  year  843.  This 
Lough  tiAm  has  been  variously  identified  with  Lough  Owel  and 
Lough  Ennel  by  historians.  The  popular  tradition,  as  I  have 
heard  it  from  the  oldest  inhabitants,  is  that  Turgesius  was  im- 
prisoned in  a  barrel  and  thrown  into  Lough  Derrevaragh,  a  large 
lake  about  four  miles  from  Randhun.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  name  Derrevaragh  agrees  more  closely  with  UAma  anc[  the 

1  GiraMus,  Top.  Hib. 

2  Haiti  is  unquestionably  the  old  Irish  name  of  Lough  Owel.— See   the 
"  Martyrology  of  Donegal." 
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'  lacu  Varensi  '  of   Colgan  than  either  Owel  or  Ennell,  already 
mentioned. 

"  The  sight  of  the  great  fort  of  Turgesius  still  fronting  the 
storms,  and,  as  if  animated  with  the  spirit  of  the  old  tyrant  him- 
self frowning  upon  the  country  for  miles  around,  has  almost  made 
us  forget  our  quest.  Skimming  rapidly  between  the  two  larger 
islands  where,  hidden  among  the  trees  and  beneath  the  trailing 
ivy  that  covers  all  the  place,  are  some  remains  of  what  apparently 
were  the  foundations  of  old  churches,  we  come  at  last  to  the  land- 
ing place  on  the  opposite  shore.  It  is  a  narrow  creek,  just  wide 
enough  to  admit  a  small  boat.  In  front,  almost  abruptly  from 
the  water's  edge,  rises  a  great  wood,  and  one  wonders  at  first 
where  the  little  stream  into  which  we  have  floated  loses  itself. 
Fastening  our  boat,  however,  and  walking  a  few  paces  into  the 
shelter  of  aged  trees,  we  soon  see  where  the  water  falls,  with  a 
dull  noise,  into  a  fissure  of  the  rock.  The  place  is  called  '  The 
Weirs.'  There  is  such  an  air  of  religious  solemnity  over  the 
whole  scene  that  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  saints  have 
walked  here — nay,  that  the  little  stream  as -it  flows,  is  to-day  the 
witness  of  one  of  St.  Fechin's  stupendous  miracles.  I  venture  to 
give  a  metrical  rendering  of  the  popular  account  of  this  miracle, 
which  agrees  closely  with  the  accounts  given  by  Colgan  and 
Bollandus. 

A  LEGEND  OF  LOUGH  LKNK. 

Light  of  my  dear  home-land  !     Oh  !  sparkling  lake, 

Mirror  of  the  soft  summer-clouds  that  move 
Between  thy  hills  !     'Twere  meet  that  I  should  take 

An  exile's  solace  in  an  exile's  love. 

Not  painless  in  remembering.     The  dove 
On  longing  wing  speeds  homeward  evermore, 

So  let  my  thought  on  Memory's  pinion  rove 
O'er  thy  blue  waves,  along  thy  wooded  shore 
Strewn  with  the  tinted  shells  of  legendary  lore. 


"  How  came  the  rent  in  the  giant  rock  ? 

Where  do  the  waters  flow  ? 
The  tale  pray  tell  —  you  know  it  well  — 
You  learned  it  long  ago." 

The  kindly  look  of  his  aged  eye 

Bespoke  a  kindly  will  ; 
I  knew  right  well  he  loved  to  tell 

The  Legend  of  the  Mill. 


And  there,  l>eside  the  giirtrlini:  >trcam, 

The  fisher,  grey  and  old, 
In  the  dappled  shade  the  chestnuts  made, 

A  wondrous  stow  told. 
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"  Beyond  the  hill,  stands  in  the  vale, 

An  abbey,  rained  now, 
Whose  ivy- green  walls  may  be  seen 
From  yonder  wooded  brow. 

In  olden  time  when  matin  song- 
Awoke  the  thrush  at  morn  ; 

With  blessings  fraught  the  monks  lacked  naught 
But  a  mill  to  grind  their  corn. 

And  Fechiii  cho.se  a  grassy  spot 

Far  up  the  slope,  where  he 
Gave  strict  command  the  mill  should  stand — 

But  the  mill-wriglit  smiled  to  see. 

For  the  rocky  hill  rose  high  above, 

The  valley  lay  below. 
Said  he  '  'Tis  sad,  the  Abbot's  mad ; 

I  knew  it  long  ago/ 


The  task  is  done,  the  wheel  is  hung, 
The  mill-wright  laughed  in  scorn ; 

•  Ho  !  Abbot  high  !  may  I  never  die 
Till  I  see  your  mill  grind  corn  ! 

Then,  weary  with  the  noon-tide  heat, 

He  laid  him  down  to  sleep, 
In  the  mill-wheel's  shade,  where  he  had  made 

A  channel,  wide  and  deep. 


But  what  are  these,  that  stately  wrind 

Along  the  green  hill  side  ? 
A  soldier-baud  ?     In  all  the  land 

The  reign  of  peace  is  wide. 

Fear  not  !     'Tis  Fechin  and  his  sons, 

All  cowl'd  in  due  array. 
Hark  !  hymn  and  psalm  disturb  the  calm 

Of  the  happy  summer  day. 

As  thrice  a  hundred  holy  men 

Go  by  with  psalm  and  prayer, 
The  dew-sweet  grass  kisses  their  feet, 

The  lark  in  the  clear  air 

Delays  his  song  to  listen  long, 
The  woodland  choir  is  hushed, 

God's  praise  to  hear,  which,  loud  and  clear, 
From  their  full  hearts  out-gushed. 

On  to  the  water's  edge  they  came, 

Here  to  the  ancient  wood, 
It  may  be  there  they  knelt  in  prayer, 

To  the  Giver  of  all  Good. 
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Like  him  who  from  the  barren  crag, 

By  high  command  of  God, 
Called  forth  a  spring  thro'  an  opening 

Made  by  his  holy  rod. 

Great  Fechin  now  the  Avonder  changed, 

Aloft  his  crozier  drew, 
With  earthquake  shock  it  split  the  rock. 

And  the  lake  went  rushing  through. 

On  and  on  and  under  the  hill, 

And  on  from  the  light  of  day, 
The  waters  fled  ;  o'er  darkling  bed 

They  forced  their  zig-zag  way. 

And  on  and  on  and  under  the  hill 

Till  burst  upon  their  view 
A  vision  bright  of  gay  sunlight, 

Far  woods  and  the  A-aulted  blue. 

And  heedless  still,  beside  the  mill, 

The  mill-wright  lies  asleep. 
But,  swift  God's  wrath  !  he  wakes  to  death 

In  the  foaming  torrent's  sweep. 


The  mill  went  round,  the  corn  it  ground. 

The  water  flows  this  day ; 
Come,  hear  it  fall  thro'  the  rocky  wall 

On  its  dark  and  winding  way. 

And  Fechin's  bones  are  holy  dust 

Beneath  the  mouldering  sod. 
And  the  riArer's  song,  as  it  flows  along, 

THE  POWER  OF  FAITH  IN  GOD." 

He  paused  ;  then  joined  his  wrinkled  hands, 

And  lowly  bent  his  head, 
"  Great  Fechin,  pray  for  thy  child  to-day  !  " 
That  was  the  prayer  he  said. 


And  so  I've  gathered  one  of  those  bright  shells, 

To  sing  me,  with  the  murmur  of  Time's  sea 
Long  voiceless,  the  sweet  music-wail  that  tells 

Of  Eire,  when  the  mystic  tree — 

Wisdom  and  Nationhood  and  Piety — 
Bloomed  in  our  isle.     For  now  those  golden  years 

Leave  nought  but  echoes  ling'ring  here  with  me, 
Sweet-soft,  as  spirit  voices  unto  ears 
That  slept  to  angel's  song,  and  wake — to  falling  tears  ! 
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"  We  should  like  to  sit  here  in  the  shadow  and  the  silence  and 
dream  for  hours,  while  the  lake  whimpers  to  us  secrets  of  God,  but 
we  have  much  to  see  in  the  valley  of  Fore,  beyond  the  big  green 
hill  We  begin  our  climb,  then,  while  I  tell  you  a  little  of  the 
story  of  the  great  saint  to  whom  you  have  been  introduced. 

ST.  FECHIN. 

"'The  Holy  and  Venerable  Abbot Fechin,  descended  from  a 
noble  line  of  ancestry,  was  the  son  of  Kelcarnan  and  Lasrea.'1 
Kelcarnan,  or  Coelcarn,  was  of  the  race  of  Eocha-Fion- 
Fouthairt,  a  prince  of  the  royal  house  of  Leinster.  This  Eocha 
was  son  of  Pheilim  Reathmar  by  his  wife,  Ughna,  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  was  brother  to  Conn  Cead-catha — Conn  of 
the  Hundred  Battles.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  great 
Cormac  Mac  Art,  too,  was  of  our  saint's  stock,  for  he  was  graiid- 
nephew  to  Fechin' s  ancestor,  Eocha.  It  is  commonly  believed 
that  this  Cormac  was  a  Christian,  an  idea  which  is  beautifully 
illustrated  by  the  lines  of  Ferguson,  expressing  Cormac's  wish 
that  his  dust  should  not  mingle  with  that  of  his  pagan  sires : 

Spread  not  the  beds  of  Brugh  for  me 

When  restless  death-bed's  use  is  done, 
But  bury  me  at  Rossnaree, 

And  face  me  to  the  rising  sun  ; 
For  all  the  Kings  who  lie  at  Brtigh 

Put  trust  in  gods  of  wood  and  stone. 
And  'twas  at  Ross  that  first  I  knew 

One,  Unseen,  who  is  God  alone. 
His  glory  lightens  from  the  East, 

His  message  soon  shall  reach  our  shore. 
And  idol,  god,  and  cursing  priest 

Shall  plague  us  from  Moy  Slaght  no  more. 

"  Changes  of  fortune  had  brought  the  Clan  Fothard  first  to 
Wexford,  where  their  memory  still  survives  in  the  name  of  the 
Barony  of  Forth,  and  later  on  to  Connaught,  where,  at  the  time 
of  Fechin's  birth,  Coelcarn  lived.  Of  Fechiii's  mother,  Lasrea, 
little  is  known,  except  that  she  was  descended  from  the  Kings  of 
Munster. 

"  Fechin,  the  future  saint,  was  born  at  Bile  in  the  Barony  of 
Leney,  county  Sligo,  about  the  year  580.  His  great  sanctity 
was  foreshadowed  at  his  birth  by  a  miraculous  light,  which  shone 
round  the  house  where  he  was  born,  and  lighted  up  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  With  regard  to  his  name,  O' Donovan  thinks 
that  he  was  called  Fechin  (which  means  little  raven)  from  the 
colour  of  his  hair.'2  It  would  seem  that  our  saint  was  also  known 

1  Bollandiis, 

2  Gal  way  letters.     AO.S,vol.  viii.,  p.  16.     Quote*l  by  O'Hanlon  at   L'Oth 

January. 
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as  Eccadh,  or  Mo-Ecca.1  In  the  Leabkur  Breac  at  20th  January, 
occurs  the  following  :  '  Mo-Ecca,  that  is  Fechin-Fobhair — this  is 
how  he  was  called  Fechin  :  he  happened  to  be  picking  a  bone  in 
his  mother's  presence  when  a  child,  and  his  mother  said  to  him  : 
1  This  is  my  little  Fiachan  (raven),'  said  she,  inde  Fechin  dictus 
est.' 

"  The  education  of  the  young  Fechin  was  entrusted  to  St. 
Nathi,  a  disciple  of  St.  Finian,  of  Clonard.  '  Nathi,  surnamed 
Comragh,  the  Consecrated,'  writes  Butler,  c  was  a  man  after 
God's  own  heart — a  learned  man,  a  hospitable,  and  a  holy.' 
How  long  Fechin  remained  under  his  care  we  do  not  know.  But 
when  he  had  decided  to  enter  the  ecclesiastical  state,  according  to 
the  custom  of  those  days,  he  set  forth  in  quest  of  further  know- 
ledge. He  spent  some  time  at  the  monastery  of  Clonmacnoise, 
and  possibly  the  green  meadows  by  the  Shannon  were  the  scene 
of  the  following  miracle  recorded  in  his  '  Life.'  The  duty  of 
guarding  the  monastery  pastures  from  trespass  was  imposed  on 
Fechin.  One  day,  however,  despite  all  his  efforts  to  prevent 
them,  some  horses  belonging  to  a  neighbouring  chief,  '  stirred  up 
by  an  evil  spirit,'  says  Bollandus,  burst  over  to  crop  a  sweeter 
herbage.  But  no  sooner  had  they  tasted  it  than  they  fell  dead. 
The  owner  of  the  animals,  hearing  of  this  wonder,  and  fearing  the 
anger  of  God.  for  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  prevent  the  trespass 
of  his  horses,  came  arid  confessed  his  fault.  Fechin,  touched  by 
his  contrition,  prayed  to  God,  and  immediately  the  animals  were 
restored  to  life.  A  hymn  in  the  saint's  honour  commemo- 
rates the  miracle  : — 

Ad  Christi  famulum  servantem  florida  rum 
(^tiidem  rei;is  equos  illo  nolente  reducunt 
Qooi  prius  occisos  ad  vitam  mox  reparavit 

At  length  the  holy  man  was  ordained  priest,  and  left  the  shelter 
of  the  monastery  to  labour  for  souls.  The  first  scene  of  his 
apostolic  career  was  the  Island  of  Immagh,  the  modern  Omey,  off 
the  Gal  way  coast.  The  people  of  this  island  were  still  pagan 
when  Fechin  carried  to  them  the  good  tidings  of  the  Gospel. 
Soon  a  little  church  was  built,  and  the  Light  of  Truth  dispelled 
the  Darkness  of  Druidism.  Today,  after  twelve  centuries,  the 
walls  of  the  old  church  remain,  and  are  known  as  Tempullfechin, 
and  close  by  is  a  well  called  Tobarfechin.2 

*'  The  four  whom  I  invoke 

On  the  one  day,  they  are  most  holy 

Molaccs,  Moecca. 

Sa]i.-ii>t,  and  Oenu.' — Festilo°y  of  S.  Angus. 

-  O'Donovan,  wliu  visited  Omey  1  M'.i,  says  the  inhabitants  honoured  Kei-hin 
under  a  Latinised  form  «\  his  name,  i'estus. 
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"  Leaving  Omey,  our  saint  and  his  brethren  went  to  Ardilean, 
or  High  Island  a  few  miles  off  the  north,  and  so  exposed  to  the 
surges  of  the  Atlantic  that  a  landing  can  be  effected  there  only 
in  the  calmest  weather.  Here,  too,  there  are  some  very  interest- 
ing ruins.  But  we  hasten  to  follow  St.  Fechin  to  Fore,  the  next 
scene  of  his  labours. 

"  Let  us  imagine  ourselves  to  have  now  reached  the  summit 
of  the  'Rock  of  Fore.'  By-and-by  we  will  descend  and  walk 
literally  .in  the  footsteps  of  saints.  But  now  for  a  few 
moments  let  us  rest  and  enjoy  the  extensive  view.  The  greatest 
length  of  prospect  is  to  the  east  and  west.  The  north  is  almost 
entirely  shut  out  by  the  great  Ben  of  Fore,  some  hundreds  of 
feet  higher  than  the  *  Bock  '  on  which  we  stand.  However,  we 
command  the  view  of  a  great  portion  of  Westmeath,  Meath, 
Cavan,  and  Longford.  To  the  west  stretch  the  level  plains  of 
Longford,  until  the  moat  and  spire  of  Granard  are  outlined 
agaiust  the  sky.  Lough  Sheelin,  like  a  white  streak  of  light, 
peeps  round  Mullach  Maol,  with  the  Cavan  Mountains  for  a 
background.  To  the  south  we  catch. a  glimpse  of  Lough  Derra- 
varragh  where  it  borders  Coolure  and  Kiltoom,  the  ancient  abode 
of  'St.  Ninnidh,  while  in  the  east  the  white  spire  of  Delvin 
shoots  up  from  the  great  woods  of  Clonnan.  Many  other 
smaller  lakes,  such  as  Glore  and  Adeel,  shining  streams,  white 
dusty  roads  winding  along  in  a  mazy,  dreamy  sort  of  way,  yet 
with  an  air  of  secret  purpose  in  their  route,  help  to  complete  the 
picture. 

"  At  length,  when  our  eyes  have  feasted  on  all  the  glory  of  the 
landscape,  weary  of  so  great  a  view  and  so  much  light,  we  let 
them  fall  with  a  feeling  of  rest  on  the  little  village  that,  half  in 
sunshine,  half  in  shadow,  nestles  at  our  feet.  There  it  is — Fore 
— once  a  borough  town  that  returned  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, now  a  poor  village,  scarcely  marked  on  the  map  of  Ireland  ; 
formerly  a  walled  town,  and  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the 
Pale,  as  we  learn  still  from  the  old  arches  where  the  pondrous 
gates  swung  to  and  fro,  and  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  great 
thick  walls  of  the  gaol,  where  even  now,  when  the  wind  blows 
weirdly  in  the  night,  you  can  hear  the  echo  of  the  wail  of  weeping 
captives,  and  dream  of  Saxon  cruelty. 

To-day,  however,  it  is  rather  the  evidences  of  former  ecclesias- 
tical greatness  that  have  an  interest  for  us — the  grey  old  church  of 
St.  Fechin,  the  anchorite's  cell ,  the  holy  well,  the  old  mill  of  the 
monastery,  and  a  little  further  across  the  valley  the  stately  pile  of 
the  monastery  itself. 

"  The  name  Fore  has  been  variously  written  at  various  times. 
Bollandus  writes  Fourrium,  Faboria,  Favoria.  Cambrensis  calls 
it  Foure  McGeogeghan,  Fouar.  Elsewhere  it  is  called  Fobhar. 
Ussher  tells  us  that  Fore  was  at  one  time  called  Baile-Labhair,  or 
The  Town  of  the  Books.  And  though  Sir  Henry  Piers  gives  the 
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same  explanation  for  the  modern  name  Fore,  the  learned 
O'Donovan  thinks  it  is  not  correct.  '  Ussher,'  he  says,  '  was  led 
into  this  error  by  the  similarity  of  both  combinations, 
tMile  fot>Am  and  t)Ail'-leAttAm,'  i  and  he  adds  that  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  term  -pobAU  was  originally  applied  to  the  remark- 
able springs  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  word  is  explained  in  an 
old  Irish  glossary2  as  signifying  the  same  as  tobxitt,  a  spring. 

"  Another  derivation  is  given  by  O'Connellan,  namely, 
pobn^it),  which  means  fine  land. 

11  And  now  we  descend  the  hill  through  a  cleft  in  the  face  of  the 
rock.  There  is  a  roundabout  path  for  nervous  people,  but  we  like 
the  slight  element  of  danger  and  adventure  in  this  steep  descent. 

CHURCH  OF  ST.   FECHIX. 

"  The  old  Church  of  St.  Fechin  dates  from  the  saint's  lifetime, 
and  it  is  still  in  wonderful  preservation.  It  measures  sixty  feet 
by  twenty-three  feet  nine  inches,  and  there  is  a  rood-screen  or 
choir  arch,  about  twenty  feet  from  the  east  end.  The  eastern  part 
of  the  building  seems  to  me.  to  be  not  quite  so  ancient  as  the  rest. 
There  is  an  attempt  at  ornamentation  in  the  lightly-constructed 
east  window,  while  the  western  portion,  and  especially  the  door- 
way, is  truly  Cyclopean.  I  quote  Dr.  Petrie's  description3  :  '  This 
magnificent  doorway,  which  the  late  eminent  antiquarian  traveller, 
Mr.  Edward  Dodwell,  declared  to  me  was  as  perfectly  Cyclopean 
in  its  character  as  any  specimen  he  had  seen  in  Greece,  is  con- 
structed altogether  of  six  stones,  including  the  lintel,  which  is 
about  six  feet  in  length  and  two  in  height,  the  stones  being  all  of 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which  is  three  feet.  Local  tradition 
states  that  the  great  stone  lintel  was  miraculously  put  in  its 
present  position  by  St.  Fechin.  This  tradition  is  certainly  a 
very  old  one,  for  j  ust  as  it  is  told  to-day,  I  find  it  related  in  Sir 
Henry  Piers'4  Chronographical  Description  of  Westmeath  written 
in  the  year  1682.  Speaking  of  the  lintel  he  writes:  'Having 
taken  notice  of  it  as  the  largest  entire  stone  I  had  at  any  time 
observed,  especially  so  high  in  any  building,  and  discoursing  of 
it  with  an  antient  dweller  in  the  town,  I  observed  to  him  that  of 
old  time  they  wanted  not  their  engines,  even  in  this  country,  for 
their  structures.  The  gentleman  smiling,  as  at  my  mistake, 
told  me  that  the  saint  himself  alone,  without  either  engine  or  any 
help,  placed  the  stone  there,  and  thereon  he  proceeds  in  this 
formal  story  of  the  manner  and  occasion  of  it.  He  said,  c  the 
workmen  having  hewn  and  fitted  the  stone  in  its  dimensions,  and 
made  a  shift  with  much  ado  to  tumble  it  to  the  foot  of  the  wall, 


£ot>Ai|i,  i.e.,  town  of  Fore.     Note  to  '•  Four  Masters,'1  A.D.  1176. 
"  {T)eittbpuA  -oo' 

3  Round  Towers,  p.  171. 

4  Vide  Vallancey's  Collectanea,  vol.  1. 
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they  essayed  with  their  joint  forces,  to  raise  it,  but ;  af ter  much 
toil  and  loss  of  time,  they  could  not  get  it  done.  At  last  they 
resolved  to  go  and  refresh  themselves,  and  after  breakfast  to 
make  another  attempt  at  it.  The  saint  also,  for  as  the  story 
goes,  he  was  then  living,  advised  them  to  do  so,  and  tells  tnem  he 
wwild  tarry  till  their  return.  When  they  returned,  behold ! 
they  find  the  stone  placed  exactly  as  to  this  day  it  remains  over 
the  door  '  This  was  done,  as  the  tradition  goes,  by  the  saint 
alone  a  work  which,  for  my  part,  I  believe  impossible  to  be  done 
by  the  streno-th  of  so  many  hands  only  as  can  immediately  apply 
their  force  unto  it.  The  doorway  has  a  plain  architrave  over 
it  which  is,  however,  not  continued  along  its  sides  ;  above  there 
is' a  projecting  tablet,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  sculptured  in 
relief  a  plain  cross  within  a  circle. 

ANCHORITE'S  CELL. 

"  A  short  distance  from  the  old  church  stands  a  peculiar  build- 
ing, consisting  of  an  ivy-mantled  tower,  with  a  small  Gothic 
chapel  attached.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  battlemented 
wall,  and  there,  under  the  shadow  of  the  '  Rock,'  and 
sheltered  by  a  belt  of  trees,  makes  a  pretty  picture.  This  is  now 
the  Tomb,  or  family  vault,  of  the  Greville-Nugents  of  Delvin. 
But  it  was  not  always  so.  Inside  the  oaken  door  there  is  a  slab, 
on  which  may  be  read  the  following  inscription : — 

En  ego  Patritius  Beglin  sacrae  incola  eremi 
Hoc  lapidum  tutnulo  condor,  humorque  caro, 
Rupe  sub  aeria  monumento  et  sede  sacrata, 
Intemerato  adhuc,  turn  sine  labe  domo. 
Quisquisis  est  ergo  qui  creverit  hocce  viator 
Dicat  eremicolae  spiritus  astra  petat. 

A.D.    1616. 

These  lines  tell  us  that  in  1616  dwelt  here  a  hermit  named  Patrick 
Beglin,  who  lies  buried  beneath  the  stone,  and  asks  the  prayers 
of  the  passers-by  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  History  tells  us 
that  in  this  anchorite's  cell  at  Fore  a  regular  succession  was  kept 
up  for  many  years.  Sir  Henry  Piers,  already  quoted,  says  that 
the  anchorite  of  Fore  1  is  '  the  sole  of  the  religious  of  this  kind 
in  Ireland.'  But  no  doubt  in  more  ancient  times  this  mode  of 
life  was  not  unusual  with  holy  men.  The  habitations  of  these 
anchorites  are  called  by  some  of  our  writers,  Inclusoria  in  Latin 
and  Arcti  Inclusorii  Ergastula,  '  the  prisons  of  the  narrow 
enclosure.'  .  .  .  The  earliest  mention  I  find  made  of  these 
anchorites  in  the  early  annals  of  Ireland  is  A.D.  712,  about 
which  time,  it  may  be  conjectured,  these  towers  began  to  be 

1  1682  A.I). 
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erected.  .  .  .  One  of  these  anchorites  at  present  remains  in 
Ireland,  viz.,  at  Foure,  in  Westmeath ;  but  instead  of  taking  his 
station  in  one  of  these  towers,  he  inhabits  a  small  low  cell,  so 
narrow  that  a  tall  man  can  scarce  stretch  himself  at  length  upon 
the  floor.  He  makes  a  vow  at  his  entrance  never  to  quit  his  cell, 
and  the  only  recreation  he  takes  is  to  walk  on  a  terrace  built 
over  it,  if  he  may  be  said  to  walk,  who  cannot  in  a  direct  line 
stretch  out  his  legs  four  times.  He  has  servants  to  attend  at  his 
call  in  an  outhouse,  but  none  of  them  are  suffered  to  abide  within 
his  cell.  The  neighbouring  natives  hold  him  in  great  veneration 
for  his  holiness,  as  if  purity  and  sanctity  were  entailed  on  his 
cell,  and  always  descended  to  his  successor. * 

"  During  last  vacation 'I  heard  from  a  native  of  Fore  an  amusing 
though  tragic  story  of  one  of  the  anchorites  who  dwelt  here.  As 
a  boy  he  had  been  passionately  fond  of  hunting ;  and  it  so 
happened  that  one  day  the  sound  of  the  horn  and  the  barking  of 
dogs  in  full  chase  was  borne  to  his  retreat  on  a  breeze  from  the 
Ben  beyond  the  valley.  His  old  instincts  revived ;  he,  too,  must 
join  in  the  chase.  But  what  of  the  vow  that  bound  him  never 
again  to  pass  the  threshold  of  his  cell  1  There  is  a  window  to  his 
voluntary  prison-house !  Out  he  jumps,  having  satisfied  his 
conscience  that  he  is  keeping  his  vow  to  the  letter,  if  not  to  the 
spirit.  The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  he  ran  about  two  miles 
with  the  hunt  to  a  certain  place  in  the  present  townland  of 
Carpenterstown,  when,  crossing  a  high  wall,  he  stumbled  and 
broke  his  neck.  And  the  .spot  where  he  died  is  now  marked  by 
the  remains  of  a  stone  cross  closely  resembling  other  crosses  in 
the  district,  at  which  "  Stations  "  used  to  be  performed,  and  which 
we  shall  visit  later  on. 

OLD  MILL. 

"  On  a  lower  level,  a  few  yards  from  Fechin's  Church,  stand  the 
ruins  of  the  old  mill,  which  was  turned  by  the  miraculous  flow 
of  water  from  Lough  Lene,  already  referred  to.  It  is  still 
called  Fechin's  Mill,  and  was  worked  till  about  thirty  years 
ago.  Philip  O'Sullivan  Beare2  says  the  mill  was  reverenced  as 
an  inviolable  place  of  sanctuary  by  the  Irish.  Cambrensis 
tells  us  that  in  his  own  time  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  over- 
took three  soldiers  of  Hugh  de  Lacy  for  having  profaned  this 
place. 

*  Harris  wrote  in  the  early  years  of  the   18th  century.     It  is  well  to 
remember  in  reference  to  above  quotation  that   he  brings  forward  the  her- 
mitage at  Fore  to  support  his  own  amusing  theory  of  the  origin  and  use  of 
Round  Towers,  namely,  that  a  certain  order  of  saints,  after  the  manner  of 
St.    Simon    Styletes,  lived  in  them,  exposed  to  all    the   changes   of    the 
weather. — Harris's  Wares  Antiquities,  p.  13">. 

-  Patricianae  Decadis.     Lib.  10,  cap.  7. 
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HOLY  WELL. 

"  We  next  visit  St.  Fechin's  Well.  It  is  in  a  field  near  the 
mill,  and  its  site  is  marked  by  a  triple-stemmed  ash  tree,  in 
which  the  faith  of  the  people  sees  the  symbol  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity.  The  well  is  called  '  the  Cogaineagh.'  O'Donovan,  in 
a  note  to  the  c  Four  Masters,'  calls  it  cob^ti  cogAirie.  The 
origin  of  the  name,  however,  is  unknown  even  to  the  oldest 
natives;  for  Irish  as  a  spoken  language  has  long  since  died 
around  this  old  fortress  of  the  Pale.  There  are  other  wells  in 
Ireland  bearing  a  similar  title,  and  it  is  explained  as  meaning 
'  the  well  of  the  churning,'  from  the  fact  that  the  waters  being 
very  pure  and  clear  were  used  for  washing  butter  and  for  other 
similar  dairy  operations.  However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  such 
tradition  connected  with  Fechin's  Well.  Its  waters  are  never 
used  for  ordinary  purppses,  but  only  for  healing  the  sick,  curing 
headache,  toothache,  and  other  infirmities.  It  is  said,  too,  that 
the  waters  of  this  well  will  not  boil,  and  the  old  people  tell  of 
the  dire  misfortunes  that  befell  certain  rash  incredulous  ones  who 
made  the  experiment.  Though  public  pilgrimages  to  the  well 
have  long  been  discontinued,  a  small  alder  bush  that  grows  beside 
it  is  covered  with  pieces  of  cloth  of  various  colours  left  there  as 
offerings  by  those  who  have  obtained  the  grant  of  some  corporal 
or  spiritual  favour  through  the  saint's  intercession. 

ST.  FECHIN'S  BATH. 

"  In  a  neighbouring  field,  and  marked  also  by  a  tree,  is  a  sort 
of  rectangular  well,  called  by  the  people  "  St.  Fechin's  Bathing- 
box."  I  think  it  is  the  T)AbAc  peicin,  referred  to  by  O'Donovan, i 
though  it  is  not  now  known  by  that  name.  Oral  tradition  has 
not  preserved  anything  concerning  it ;  but  it  was  probably  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  saint's  penitential  exercises,  for,  Fechin,  in 
common  with  many  Irish  saints  of  that  time,  had  a  custom  of 
passing  part  of  the  night  in  prayer,  his  body  the  while  being 
immersed  in  cold  water. 

THE  ABBEY. 

"  At  length  we  come  to  the  ruins  of  the  Monastery.  Needless 
to  say  the  present  ruin  is  not  that  of  the  Monastery  of  Fechin, 
but  of  a  much  later  building.  Archdall  tells  us  that  the  founda- 
tion of  Fechin,  in  630  A.D.,  was  a  Priory  of  Canons  Regular 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  Rule  followed  by  Fechin  and  his 
sons  in  early  times  we  do  not  know  for  certain,  but  that  it  was 
a  severe  monastic  discipline  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

1  Note  to  "Four  Masters"  at  year  1176. 
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An  old  Burgundian  MS.,  giving  a  list  of  the  Irish  saints  in 
parallel  with  other  saints  '  whose  prerogatives  they  seemed  to 
share,'  classes  Fechin  with  Antony  the  Monk.1  The  Martyrology 
of  Donegal,  too,  states  that  in  a  very  ancient  Irish  record,  Fechin 
is  compared  in  habits  of  life  to  Antony  the  Monk,  the  great 
Archimandrite  of  the  East,  and  founder  of  monastic  life  in  Egypt 
in  the  sixth  century. 

We  read  in  the  old  Annals  a  that  the  Monastery  of  Fore,  be- 
tween the  years  745  and  1176,  was  burned  no  less  than  eleven 
times.  In  the  latter  years  it  was  laid  waste  by  the  English  under 
Hugh  de  Lacy.  It  probably  remained  wrecked  until  1209,  when 
it  was  restored  by  Walter  de  Lacy,  under  the  invocation  of  SS. 
Fechin  and  Taurin,  and  became  a  branch  house  of  the  Monastery 
of  Evereux  in  Normandy.  It  so  remained  until  about  1448,  when 
in  the  wars  with  France,  it  was  seized  by  the  king  as  an  alien 
priory.  The  king's  superintendent  was  then  appointed  prior 
for  his  services  in  fortifying  the  town  of  Fore  '  against  the  Irish 
enemies.'  These  fortifications  have  long  since  disappeared,  but 
the  old  town  gates  remain  to  tell  us  that  the  structure  was  a 
massive  one  and  a  work  of  great  labour. 

It  might  be  tedious  to  trace  in  detail  the  changing  fortunes 
of  Fore  Abbey.  But  the  day  of  doom  came  at  last.  William 
Nugent  was  prior  in  1539,  when,  on  the  27th  November,  he 
and  his  community  were  forced  to  sign  their  own  sentence  of  ex- 
pulsion, and  yield  up  their  temporal  possessions  to  the  greed  of 
a  profligate  king.  Then  the  work  of  plunder  began,  and,  when 
every  movable  thing  of  value  had  been  taken  away,  the  '  Black 
Baron '  of  Delvin  and  his  sacrilegious  army  set  fire  to  the  sacred 
building  and  nothing  was  left  but  a  smoking  ruin. 

The  style  of  architecture  of  the  present  ruin  varies  in  different 
parts,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  in  a  building  that  was  des- 
troyed and  restored  so  frequently.  The  predominating  tone  is 
Norman.  At  first  sight  it  looks  more  like  a  castle  than  a  monas- 
tery for  its  square  towers  and  loophole  windows  seem  to  show 
that  it  was  intended  for  a  fortress.  The  chapel  must  have  been 
highly  ornamented.  "  Its  eastern  wall  contains  three  circular- 
headed  splay  windows,  separated  by  shafts  too  massive  to  be 
called  mullions."  Dean  Butler,  who  visited  the  place  in  1837, 
says  that  part  of  the  plaster  was  then  on  the  reveils,  and  bore 
traces  of  having  been  coloured  red.:< 

ANCIENT  CROSSES  AT  FORE. 

We  could  stay  for  hours  here  among  the  old  walls,  but  I  must 
hasten  to  show  you  one  of  the  old  crosses  which  are  to  be  found 
here  and  there  around  Fore.  In  all  that  has  been  written  of 

1  Quoted  by  Card.  Moran. 

2  Vide  Archdall's  Monastican. 

'•"•  Diocese  of  Meath,  vol.  iii..  p.  5153  :  Dean  Cogan. 
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Fore  I  find  no  mention  made  of  these  crosses.  The  tradition 
concerning  them  is  vague  and  indefinite.  It  is  said  that  they 
were  originally  fourteen  in  number  (though  even  that  is  not  cer- 
tain), that  they  were  erected  by  St.  Fechin  to  mark  the  '  Stations  ' 
in  the  devotion  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross.*  At  the  present  day 
funeral  processions,  when  they  come  to  one  of  these  crosses,  halt 
while  the  De  Profundis  is  solemnly  recited  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  the  deceased. 

".And  now  we  must  bid  good-bye  to  Fore.  Much  more  might 
be  told  of  Fechin's  miracles  from  the  time  he  set  his  foot  in  this 
secluded  spot  until  his  death  by  the  Buidh  Connaill,  or  Yellow 
Plague,  in  665.  Some  account  also  of  the  early  bishops  of  the 
Diocese  of  Fore,  beginning  with  St.  Suairlech,  the  first  bishop 
of  this  See,  down  to  the  year  1152,  when  the  ancient  bishopric 
of  Fore  was  incorporated  with  the  Diocese  of  Meath — would  be 
interesting  here  on  the  very  spot  where  these  holy  men  lived  and 
prayed.  But  the  time  has  flown  so  pleasantly  that  the  shadows 
of  evening  have  surprised  us  among  the  ruins.  Another  climb 
over  the  hills  and  a  row  in  the  moonlight — and  we  are  back 
again  in  the  world  of  to-day.  Yet  we  feel  we  have  lived  a  little 
of  the  life  of  the  holy  ones  who  are  gone  before  us,  and  we  know 
we  are  the  better  for  it." 

etit)tnorm  t 


Piers  says  of  Fore  : — "  Foure,  an  antient  corporation,  sending 
two  burgesses  to  Parliament,  seated  on  the  north  side  of  a  rising 
hill,  which  interposeth  between  it  and  Lough  Lene.  This 
town  is  said  to  have  been  antiently  a  town  or  university  of 
literature,  and  that  its  name  signifying  in  the  Irish  tongue,  the 
town  of  books,  and  the  mentioned  lake,  the  lake  of  learning,  may 
seem  to  give  countenance  to  this,  as  also  an  island  in  this  lake 
bearing  the  lake's  name  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  retiring 
place  of  the  learned  who  taught  here.  But  if  this  town 
were  not  a  mart  of  learning,  surely  it  was  of  devotion,  there  being 
in  it  rio  less  than  the  ruins  of  three  parish  churches,  more  by  two 
than  the  greatest  and  best  town  of  our  county,  one  monastery,  one 
church  or  cell,  of  an  anchorite,  the  sole  of  the  religious  of  this 
kind  in  Ireland.  This  religious  person  on  his  entry  makes  a  vow 
never  to  go  out  of  his  doors  all  his  life  after.  And,  accordingly, 
here  he  remains,  pent  up  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

"Every  day  he  saith  Mass  in  his  chapel,  which  is  also  a  part  of, 
nay  almost  all  his  dweliinghouse,  for  there  is  no  more  house  but 
a  very  small  castle  wherein  a  tall  man  can  hardly  stretch  himself 

1  Sjome  Anti(|ii:irisins  say  those  crosses 'marked  the  boundaries   of  the 
Abbey  hinds. 


Ancient  Cross,  Fore.  [•'•  '. 

(With  very  archaic  figure  of  Our  Saviour  sculptured  thereon.) 

To  face  page  278. 
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at  length  if  he  laid  down  on  the  floor,  nor  is  there  any  passage 
into  the  castle  but  through  the  chapel.  He  hath  servants  that 
attend  at  his  call  in  an  outhouse,  but  none  lyeth  within  the 
church  but  himself.  He  is  said  by  the  natives,  who  hold  him  in 
great  veneration  for  his  sanctity,  every 'day  to  dig  or  rather  scrape, 
for  he  useth  no  other  tools  but  his  nails,  a  portion  of  his  grave 
being  esteemed  of  so  great  holiness  as  if  purity  and  sanctity 
were  entailed  in  his  cell.  He  is  constantly  visited  by  those  of  the 
Romish  religion,  who  aim  at  being  esteemed  more  devoutly  than 
the  ordinary.  Every  visitor  at  his  departure  leaveth  his  offerings 
(as  they  phrase  it)  devotion  on  his  altar.  But  he  relieth  not  on 
this  only  for  a  maintenance,  but  hath  those  to  bring  him  in  their 
devotion  whose  devotions  are  not  so  fervent  as  to  invite  them  to 
do  the  office  in  person.  These  are  called  his  proctors  who  range 
all  the  counties  in  Ireland  to  beg  for  him  whom  they  call  the 
holy  man  in  the  store — corn,  eggs,  geese,  turkeys,  hens,  sheep, 
money,  and  what  not.  Nothing  comes  amiss,  and  nowhere  do 
they  fail  altogether,  but  something  is  had  insomuch  that  if  his 
proctors  deal  honestly,  nay  if  he  return  them  but  the  tenth  part 
of  what  is  given  him  he  may  doubtless  fail  as  well  as  any  priest 
of  them  all.  The  only  recreation  this  poor  prisoner  is  capable  of 
is  to  walk  on  the  terrace  built  over  the  cell  wherein  he  lies,  if  he 
may  be  said  to  walk,  who  cannot  in  one  line  stretch  forth  his 
legs  four  times.  One  of  these  churches  before  mentioned  is  called 
St.  Fechin's,  one  of  our  Irish  saints.  The  chief  entrance  into  his 
church  is  at  the  west  end  by  a  door  about  three  feet  broad  and 
six  feet  high.  This  wall  is  hard  upon,  if  not  altogether  three 
feet  thick.  The  lintel  that  traverseth  the  head  of  the  door  is  of 
entire  stone  of  the  full  thickness  or  near  it  of  the  wall,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  remembrance  about  six  feet  long  or  perhaps  more, 
and  in  height  about  two  feet  or  more.  Besides  the  churches  and 
the  cell,  1;his  corporation  hath  adjoining  to  it  one  monastery,  not 
large,  but  of  firm  composure,  of  Canons  Regulars,  built  by  the 
same  St.Fechin  about  the  year  630.  This  monastery  is  said  to  be 
built  in  a  bog,  and  so  it  is,  but  founded  upon  a  piece  of  ground 
which  it  wholly  possesseth.  This  town  of  Foure,  after  all  this  is 
said  of  it,  is  at  this  day  but  very  mean,  the  inhabitants  very  poor, 
and  live  in  small  cottages.  Lough  Lene  in  Irish  sounds  the  lake  of 
learning,  seated  within  half  a  mile  of  Foure  town,  in  the  Barony 
of  Demy  Foure,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  a  fine  rising  arable 
ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake  into  which  by  a  narrow  and 
short  channel  not  above  six  or  eight  feet  broad  and  scarcely  two 
perches  long.  This  rivulet  which  at  the  end  of  this  short  course 
falleth  into  the  bowels  of  the  hill  and  traversing  the  same  issueth 
out  on  the  other  side  thereof  in  the  town  itself,  and  in  a  far 
shorter  course  than  it  made  before  its  entry  turneth  an  overshaft 
mill ;  that  office  being  done,  it  watereth  the  town  and  adjoining 
plains.  This,  our  said  little  brook,  before  it  entereth  the  higher 
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ground  aforesaid,  is  on  every  storm  the  receptacle  or  retiring 
place  of  the  small  fish  of  the  lake." 

Sic  transit  Gloria  mundi !  the  abbey  of  Fore  is  so  touchmgly 
sketched  in  one  of  the  Irish  melodies,  written  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Fitzgerald,  that  we  are  tempted  to  give  it  here. 

BEHOLD  THOSE  ABBEY  WALLS. 

Behold  those  abbey  walls  so  gray, 

Oh  !  where's  yon  turrets'  chime  ? 
Songs  of  the  blessed,  where  are  they  ? 

That  swelled  in  olden  time. 
Where  are  those  hallowed  choirs  at  "  even 

That  matin  music  where  ? 
Those  hymns,  that  once  Avere  sung  to  heaven, 

Now  angels  sing  them  there. 

The  sunlight  of  departing  eve, 

The  moonbeam  glancing  through, 
The  broken  arches,  teach  to  grieve 

For  hearts  long  broken  too. 
As  o'er  yon  mouldering  hangs, 

That  wreath  the  ivy  makes, 
Thus  round  the  heart  shall  memory's  pangs, 

Cling  dearer  while  it  breaks. 

The  green  tree  o'er  your  altar  bends, 

The  long  grass  sweeps  thy  wall, 
Deeply  her  sigh  the  midnight  sends 

Along  thy  chancel  hall. 
Of  sainted  memories  calm  and  bright, 

No  legend  needs  to  tell, 
For  story's  pen  must  fail  to  write, 

What  ruin  paints  so  well. 

Duffy's  Hibernian  Magazine. 


CASTLEPOLLARD  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  has  said — 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land. 

Ireland  has  had  to  complain  of  many  things,  but  of  none  so  much, 
perhaps,  as  that  Irishmen  are  so  much  wanting  to  themselves 
and  their  country.  Their  fatherland  presents  much  to  interest 
the  inquiring  traveller.  Its  varied  surface,  and  its  many  coloured 
life  in  the  strongly  contrasted  light  and  shades  of  its  society,  and 
in  its  cities  and  cultivated  plains,  which  present  beauties  of 
art  and  nature  that  may  vie  with  those  of  an}7  other  country. 
But,  alas,  they  remain  almost  unknown.  In  the  memorials  of 
man  in  bygone  ages  our  country  is  well  stored.  The  rude, 
Druidic  tomb  or  altar,  the  cairn,  the  rath,  or  moat,  the  simple 
oratory  of  the  early  Christian  times  ;  the  round  towers,  so  peculiar 
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in  our  island  ;  the  abbey,  the  baronial  castle,  arid  the  old  venerable 
triangular-gated  mansions  of  the  resident  squire  of  former  days — 
all  these  are  to  be  found  dispersed  over  its  surface  and  with  their 
traditions  supply  food  for  pleasing  contemplation  and  instructive 
thought.  Scotland  can  exult  in  her  gifted  sons,  who  have  made 
her  romantic  land  known  to  fame.  She  may  specially  exult  also 
in  her  writers,  celebrated  in  poetry  and  prose.  Her  picturesque 
mountains,  her  beautiful  and  stored  lakes.  Scottish  scenery 
was  known  only  to  the  secluded  highlander  and  wild 
mountaineer,  or  to  the  venturesome  traveller  who  feared 
not  danger  and  disregarded  toil.  The  pretty  town  of  Castle- 
pollard,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  is  situated  in  the 
barony  of  Demifore,  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Granard,  and  on 
the  river  Glore,  about  ten  miles  from  Mullingar.  The  town 
derives  its  present  name  from  the  owner  of  the  soil,  but  in  ancient 
times  it  was  known  as  Rathgraft',  which,  according  to  Joyce, 
signifies  a  circular  fort  rooted  up,  as  graff  in  Irish  is  grubbed  or 
torn  up  land.  In  1821  the  parish  contained  3,612  inhabitants. 
This  parish,  also  called  Rathgarth  and  Rathganue,  comprises 
5,811  acres,  as  applotted  under  the  Tithes  Act,  chiefly  arable,  and 
in  the  good  old  days  of  agriculture,  produced  good  crops.  Lime- 
stone abounds,  for  working  which  there  are  some  large  quarries. 
There  is  not  much  bog.  Within  the  parish  are  the  Mills 
of  Slievebuoy  (Yellow  Mountain)  and  Loughanstown.  Kinturk 
is  the  seat  of  the  Pollard  Urquhart  family.  According  to 
Lodge  and  Burke,  the  family  of  Pollard  is  of  great  antiquity 
in  Devonshire,  several  of  which  were  distinguished  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Edwards  and  the  Henrys,  as  lawyers,  judges,  states- 
men, and  warriors.  Fuller,  in  his  "  Worthies  of  Devonshire,"  men- 
tions several  of  them  who  were  equally  celebrated  in  the  different 
professions  which  they  selected  to  follow.  Captain  Nicholas 
Pollard  (son  of  Sir  Hugh  Pollard,  of  Devonshire),  was  the  first 
of  the  name  who  settled  in  Ireland.  He  accompanied  Walter 
Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  to  Ireland.  Essex  was  one  of  the  many 
favourites  of  Queen  Elizabeth, and  he  was  sent  overto  subjugate  the 
native  chiefs — the  O'Donnells,  the  O'Neills,  O'Sullivans,  Tyrrells, 
MacGeoghegans  and  other  valiant  Irishmen,  who  made  gallant  but 
ineffectual  efforts  to  shake  oft'  English  rule.  Essex's  military 
exploits  in  Ireland  were  a  series  of  blunders,  and  in  his  first 
battles  with  the  Irish  chiefs,  the  O'Moores,  cut  to  pieces  his 
plumed  warriors  in  the  Pass  of  Plumes.  Essex  was  recalled,  and 
thrown  into  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years  a  close  prisoner  and  when  it  pleased  the  Virgin  Queen  she 
had  his  head' knocked  oft' by  the  common  executioner,  and  set  on  a 
spike,  as  a  warning  to  others  not  to  place  confidence  in  princes, 
especially  of  the  female  gender  ;  Pollard  obtained  for  his  services 
the  grant  of  the  castle  and  lands  of  Mayne,  and  of  other  lands 
in  Cafrite.  His  son,  Nicholas,  born  in  1567,  built  the  castle  of 
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Rathyoung,  which  is  called  Castlepollard.  and  was  father  to 
Walter,  who  succeeded  at  Castlepollard  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  was  living  in  1637.  He  surrendered  all  his  lands  to 
the  king  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  erected  into  a  manor. 
By  letters  patent,  dated  36th  Charles  II.  they  were  so  constituted 
by  the  name  of  Castlepollard.  He  also  received  a  patent  for 
holding  fairs  and  a  weekly  market,  and  an  order  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Council  to  build  a  church  at  Castlepollard.  He 
married  Ismay,  daughter  of  Richard  Nugent,  of  Cargeen,  in  the 
county  Roscommon  (who  married,  secondly,  Thomas  Nugent,  of 
Newbridge,  now  Clonlost),  and  died  in  1685.  By  her  he.  had 
issue  a  son,  Walter,  who  succeeded  his  father  at  Castlepollard. 
He  served  in  the  army  of  Charles  I.  and  though  attached  to  the 
Stuarts  at  that  period"  he  transferred  his  allegiance  to  William  of 
Orange.  It  is  singular  the  disloyalty  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
adventurers  who  obtained  grants  of  land  belonging  to  the  old 
Catholic  nobility  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  James  the  First. 
When  Cromwell  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  many  of  them 
joined  him,  and  when  Charles  the  Second  was  restored  their 
loyal  declarations  were  unbounded,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution,  1688,  many  of  them  again  betrayed  the  unfortunate 
and  faithless  James  the  Second,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Dutch  Stadtholder ;  and  their  descendants  to-day,  we  believe,  if 
the  Act  of  Settlement  was  repealed,  and  a  new  line  of 
sovereigns  placed  on  the  throne  of  England,  would  abandon 
the  House  of  Hanover  as  they  did  the  House  of  Stuart, 
This  Walter  represented  Westmeath  for  several  yearsv  in  the 
Irish  Parliament.  James  Pollard  and  Walter  were  appointed 
Commissioners  in  the  years  1695, 1697,  and  1698,  by  William  III. 
to  raise  supplies  for  him  in  this  county.  Walter  Pollard  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Arthur  Dillon,  of  Lady  Hill,  county  of 
Meath,  and  erected  a  vault  and  monument  in  the  church  of  Castle- 
pollard. 

"Walter  Pollard,  of  Castleppollard,  Esquire,  Erected  this 
Monument  For  the  Interminge  of  Himselff  and  Elizabeth,  his 
wife,  the  Only  Daughter  of  Arthur  Dillon  in  the  County  of  West- 
meath, Esquire.  And  of  Those  of  The  Said  Walter's  Name  and 
Family.  Anodomini 

1679." 

Dillon  Hampton,  Walter's  son,  who  succeeded  at  Kinturk, 
married  in  1732,  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  James  Naper,  of 
Lough  Crew,  by  whom  he  left  at  his  death,  in  1750  an  only  son, 
William,  born  in  1738,  William  Pollard,  Urquhart,  father  of  the 
present  proprietor  of  Kinturk,  was  born  in  1815.  He  served  as 
High  Sheriff  of  this  county  in  1840,  and  married  in  1846,  Mary 
Isabella,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Urquhart,  of  Craig- 
ston  Castle,  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  late  Mr.  Pollard  Urquhart  con- 
tested the  representation  of  Westmeath  in  1852,  and  the  election 
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was  a  stirring  and  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  the  county. 
There  were  five  candidates  in  the  field,  viz  : — W.  H.  Magan,  the 
Hon.  George  Mostyn,  son  of  Lord  de  Vaux  ;  Sir  Richard  Levinge, 
Mr.  John  Ennis,  afterwards  Sir  John  Ennis,  and  Mr.  P.  Urqu- 
hart.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Mostyn  and  Mr.  Urquhart  were  the  choice 
of  the  bishop  and  clergy,  but  the  majority  of  the  electors  and 
non-electors  were  in  favour  of  Magan,  as  he  had  the  sinews  of 
war — plenty  of  money,  and  was  generous  about  it.  For  weeks 
the  county  was  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and  confusion.  Large  mobs 
assembled  at  Mullingar,  Moate,  Kilbeggan,  and  Delvin  to  support 
the  man  with  the  long  purse.  There  were  open  houses  for  the 
distribution  of  drink  in  every  town  and  village  in  the  county, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  lovers  of  John  Barleycorn 
saturated  themselves  to  their  heart's  content.  On  the  nomination 
day  special  trains  brought  contingents  from  the  neighbouring 
counties  of  Meath  and  King's  to  shout  for  Magan,  and  to  wield 
the  cudgel  on  the  craniums  of  his  opponents  if  necessary. 

Castlepollard  is  situate  in  the  barony  of  Demifore,  and  in  1841 
had  a  population  of  1618.  The  population  at  the  present  time  is 
about  700.  Not  far  from  the  town  is  Kinturk — ths  seat  of  the 
Pollard  family.  The  house  which  is  a  handsome  residence,  is 
situated  in  a  fine  demesne  embellished  with  extensive  plantations. 
Pakenham  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Longford,  to  the  west  of 
Kinturk,  is  a  handsome  castellated  mansion  in  a  demesne  em- 
bellished with  timber  of  stately  growth  and  tastefully  laid  out. 
The  gardens  are  remarkably  fine  and  kept  in  excellent  order. 
The  old  castle  of  Kinturk  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name, 
was  situated  in  the  centre  of  it,  but  there  are  no  remains.  The 
ancient  church  of  Rathgraft',  by  which  name  Castiepollard  was 
known  in  bygone  times,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and 
belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Fore.  The  old  church  is  situated 
on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  romantic  country — a  more 
beautiful  site  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  It  measures  fifty  feet 
thiv<>  inches  by  eighteen  feet  three  inches.  There  were  in 
ancient  times  two  churches  adjacent  to  Castlepollard,  viz., 
Killifree  (which  some  suppose  to  have  been  a  monastery)  and 
Mullmakilla.  The  Baptismal  font  of  the  old  church  is  at  present 
in  the  sacristy,  Castlepollard,  and  the  holy  water  vessel  of 
Millcastle  is  in  the  chapel.  In  ancient  times,  it  is  said,  a  large 
stone  cross  stood  in  the  centre  of  Castlepollard.  There  is  a 
cross  at  the  graveyard  of  Rathgraff  and  two  in  the  townland  of 
Robinstown,  on  different  roads  leading  to  the  old  church.  There 
are  fragments  of  a  wayside  cross  near  Foyran,  and  another  lower 
down  on  the  Tullystown  road,  which  the  Orangemen,  some 
vears  back,  during  one  of  their  processions,  tore  down  and  flung 
on  the  side  of  the  road.  It  was  restored  by  the  Catholics. 
There  is  a  portion  of  another  cross,  erected  many  years  ago  by 
the  Nugent  family,  at  the  bridge  of  Ballinascartha. 
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Lickblea  is  also  situated  in  the  barony  of  Demifore.  four  miles 
north-west  of  Castlepollard,  on  the  road  to  Finea.  In  1841  it 
contained  a  population  of  2,066.  The  parish  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Lough  Sheelin  and  on  the  west  by  Lough  Knail  and 
the  River  Inny,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Glore  which  issues 
from  the  lake  and  flows  into  the  Inny.  It  comprises  5,608 
statute  acres,  of  which  a  very  large  portion  is  mountain  and 
bog.  The  surface  is  very  uneven,  and  towards  the  east  is  marked 
by  mountainous  elevations.  The  high  rock  of  Correagh  and  the 
mountain  of  Moil  rise  within  the  limits  of  the  parish.  There 
are  several  large  raths  in  the  parish,  and  on  the  rock  of  Moil 
is  found  a  species  of  coral.  Near  Correagh  are  the  ruins  of  Rath- 
reenagh  Castle  with  a  large  rath  nearly  adjoining,  and  at 
Correagh  are  the  ruins  of  a  mansion  belonging  to  the  Nugent 
family.  The  parish  of  Lickblea  is  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Fore.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  we  find  Rev.  Thomas  Rydell,  vicar  of  Lickblea,  and 
one  of  the  collectors  of  the  ecclesiastical  subsidy  for  the  King. 
The  old  church  measures  fifty-five  feet  and  seven  inches  by 
eighteen  feet  six  inches.  There  is  a  holy  well,  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  in  a  field  near  the  graveyard.  Foyran  or  Favoran, 
in  the  barony  of  Demifore,  lies  some  miles  north  of  Castlepollard, 
and  contained  in  1841  a  population  of  1;897  inhabitants.  This 
parish,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lough  Sheelin,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  River  Inny,  which  separates  it  from  the  County 
of  Longford,  contains  4, 187  statute  acres  as  rated  for  the  county 
cess.  The  surface  is  mountainous  towards  the  south.  In  other 
parts  the  soil  is  fertile,  except  in  the  lower  situations  towards  the 
north,  where  there  are  large  quantities  of  bog,  The  principal 
seats  are  Clare  Island,  beautifully  situated  on  the  shore  of  Lough 
Sheelin  and  Williamstown.  There  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
church.  At  Togher  are  those  of  a  castle,  and  near  Finea  is  a 
breastwork,  the  vicinity  of  which  was  anciently  the  scenes  of 
many  battles.  Foyran  was  dedicated  to  St.  Aidin.  or  Hugh, 
and  also  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Fore.  The  old  church  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  and  measures  fifty-eight  feet  by  nine 
inches  by  eighteen.  There  is  a  holy  well  in  the  field  adjoining 
the  graveyard,  called  Tobar  Aidin,  or  Bishop  Hugh's  Well.  An 
aged  ash  tree  of  immense  dimensions  has  grown  over  the 
well,  portion  of  which  was  consumed  a  few  years  ago,  in 
consequence  of  a  man  kindling  his  pipe  and  leaving  it  ignited 
in  the  hollow  of  the  tree.  After  a  long  walk  on  a  hot  summer's 
day  the  weary  pilgrim  or  traveller  will  appreciate  the  luxury  of  a 
seat,  under  the  shade  of  the  old  tree,  while  he  gazes  at  the  spark- 
ling waters.  The  Abbey  of  Foyran  or  Favoran,  anciently  called 
Faebhrom  or  Faolhram,  was  founded  most  probably  in  the  sixth 
century  The  «  Four  Masters  "  record  «  at  754  Eochaidh.  Abbot 
-baolhram,  died."  This  monastery  seems  to  have  been  destroyed 
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during  the  Danish  invasions.  It  is  situated  in  the  barony 
of  Demifore,  about  five  miles  north  of  Gas tlepol lard,  and  gives 
name  to  a  parish,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lough 
Sheelin  and  on  the  west  by  the  River  Inny.  In  the  "  Marty r- 
ology  of  Donegal,"  the  festival  of  St.  Aedh,  son  of  Brec  (Hugh) 
is  marked  at  1st  November. 

In  the  northern  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Rathgraff,  bordering 
on  that  of  Lickblea,  there  is  a  glen  or  hollow,  where,  in  the 
dark  penal  days,  the  "  Soggarth  Aroon  "  surrounded  by  his  faithful 
offered  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  at  daybreak  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven.  It  is  called  "Glanahatin,"  or  the  Hollow  of  the  Mass. 
There  are  other  places  like  wise  in  this  parish  where  the  Mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  open  air  at  times,  when  the  penal  laws  were  rigo- 
rously enforced.  There  was  a  mud  wall  thatched  chapel  at 
Garlinstown  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  lasted  down  to 
1810.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  chapel  of  Carrigmaile  which  was 
replaced  by  the  beautiful  church  of  Castletown.  There  was 
another  mud  wall  thatched  chapel  at  Tullyhill,  which  lasted  to 
about  fifty  years  ago.  There  was  an  humble  unpretending 
edifice  at  Mill  Castle  rebuilt  in  Father  Gargan's  time,  and  blown 
down  by  the  great  storm  of  1839.  The  yard  has  been  converted 
into  a  garden,  and  a  school  was  erected  on  it  by  the  late  Father 
Murtagh. 

This  chapel  fell  in  1805,  and  for  some  time  after  that  Mass,  was 
celebrated  in  the  open  air.  The  present  chapel  was  erected  in 
1806.  Under  the  old  penal  statute  of  Queen  Anne,  1704, 
entitled  c'an  Act  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  Popery,"  the 
Rev.  Charles  Deale  in  accordance  with  its  provisions  was 
registered  "  Popish  priest,"  of  Foyran.  He  was  ordained 
in  1678  in  Portugal  by  the  Archbishop  of  Braga.  Dr.  Delamere 
lived  at  Ballintullagh  the  year  of  the  Registration,  was  then  fifty 
years  of  age  and  had  for]  sureties,  according  to  the  Act,  Michael 
Nugent,  of  Ballintullagh,  and  Christopher 'Nugent  of  Clonmore. 
Same  year  Rev.  William  Cullen  was  registered  at  Mullingar 
as  Popish  priest  of  Rathgraff  and  Lickblea.  He  was 
ordained  at  Louthin  1678  by  Dr.  Oliver  Plunkett,  lived  at  Upper 
Castletown  in  1704,  was  then  fifty  years  of  age,  and  had  for 
sureties,  Michael  Nugent,  of  Ballintullagh,  and  James  Melaghlin, 
of  Mullingar.  At  what  time  those  pastors  died  there  is  no  record. 
The  Rev.  Ambrose  Nugent  was  transferred  here  from  Moyne. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  erected  the  parochial  residence  at 
Marlinstown,  which  lasted  for  a  century.  He  died  about  the 
year  1757.  The  Rev.  John  Burke  was  appointed  parish  priest 
of  .  Castlepollard  in  1830.  In  the  struggles  of  the  Catholic 
Association  for  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  abolition  of 
Tithes  Father  Burke  took  a  leading  part.  He  was  a  man  of 
vast  abilities,  of  marvellous  memory,  of  indomitable  courage,  and 
;is  lie  was  a  genuine  practical  patriot,  he  had  wonderful  influence 
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over  the  masses  of  his  countrymen.  Hence  he  was  the  terror 
of  the  despots  of  his  day,  and  he  taught  his  people  never  to 
crouch  or  cringe,  never  to  bend  the  knee  to  the  brazen  tyrants, 
who  expected  slavish  submission  from  the  poor  but  honest 
children  of  labour.  In  1831  the  agitation  for  the  abolition  of 
Tithes  was  at  its  height,  and  the  Government  in  vain  sought  to 
suppress  it,  and  as  was  usual  with  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
wholesale  prosecutions  followed,  and  some  of  the  agitators  were 
hanged,  others  transported,  and  many  were  shot  down  in  cold 
blood  for  opposing  the  attempt  of  the  parson  and  proctor  to  carry 
off  his  little  crops  : — 

To  rob  the  poor  in  open  day, 

The  pampered  proctor  leaves  his  dwelling  ; 
By  police  joined  he  takes  his  way, 

With  village  dogs  around  them  yelling. 
Behold  them  rush  like  eager  hounds, 

When  hares  and  foxes  greet  their  eyes, 
Sheep,  goats  and  oxen  he  impounds, 

While  struck  with  dread  the  peasant  flies. 
For,  should  the  poor  say  Might — not  Right, 

The  man  of  God,  his  flock  surrounding, 
With  musket  hall  soon  ends  the  tight, 

The  police  horn  "  All's  Well,"  resounding. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1831,  there  was  a  fair  held  at  Castle- 
pollard,  when  some  trifling  disturbance  in  connection,  it  is  said, 
with  a  tithe  proctor  occurred.  The  Riot  Act  was  read 
by  the  Orange  magistrate,  and  as  the  police  that  period  were 
drawn  from  the  same  obnoxious  party,  and  were  consequently 
unscrupulous  and  willing  at  any  time  to  shed  Papist  blood 
to  maintain  the  glorious  Constitution,  established  by  the 
pious,  glorious,  and  immortal  "William  the  Stadtholder,  they 
tired  on  the  people.  Eleven  men  were  killed  and 
several  wounded,  and  most  of  these  were  inoffensive  people 
who  were  attending  to  their  business.  "  Popular  indignation 
was  very  great  at  such  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  life,  and  none 
took  this  barbarous  outrage  more  poignantly  to  heart  than  the 
patriotic  P.P.,  Father  Burke.  In  the  registry  of  deaths,  kept 
in  that  and  the  neighbouring  parishes,  we  find  some  of  the 
victims  identified. 

The  registry  of  Fore  records  that  Patrick  M'Corraick  (Ben  of 
Fore)  who  was  fired  on  by  the  police  at  Castlepollard  on  fair 
day,  2nd  May,  died  on  23rd  of  same  month.  It  adds  that  he  was 
a  very  inoffensive  man.  In  the  registry  of  Mayne  we  find  the 
following:—"  1831— 23rd  of  May,  died  Patrick  Dignam,  having 
been  shot  by  the  police  at  the  fair  of  Castlepollard ;  May  25th, 
died  Brian  Mahon,  in  consequence  of  a  gunshot  wound  on  the 
22nd  same  month." 

A  short  time  after  the  Castlepollard  massacre  the  Catholic 
clergy  received  circulars  from  G.  Hatchel,  Esq.,  Dublin  Castle, 
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requesting  their  assistance  in  taking  the  census,  and  this  drew 
from  Father  Burke  the  following  scathing  reply  which  was 
published  in  the  "  Freeman's  Journal  "  and  "  William  Cobbett's 
Weekly  Register"  :— 

Martinstown,  August  18th,  1831. 

SIR — I  have  been  favoured  with  two  copies  of  your  circular  on  the  census 
of  the  population.  I  suppose  the  parish  priest  of  Newtownbarry  received 
one  or  two  more.  I  would  wish  to  know  what  obligation  the  priests  of 
Ireland  owe  to  either  you  or  the  Government  that  we  should  assist  your 
travelling  servants  and  look  over  your  work.  If  you  want  clerical  bailiffs 
call  on  those  whom  you  pay  and  who  have  nothing  else  to  do.  With 
respect  to  us  we  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  give  you  gratuitous 
services,  no  more  than  we  should  be  inclined  to  disgrace  ourselves  by 
receiving  your  pay.  You  want  the  census  of  my  parish.  All  the  informa- 
tion I  can  give  you  is  that  its  population  was  reduced  on  the  last  shooting 
day  eleven  in  number,  and  that  we  have  laws  which  forbid  us  to  characterise 
that  deed  as  it  deserves.  The  Government  which  is  supported  at  an  enor- 
mous expense  for  the  purpose  or  under  the  pretence  (which  you  know  is  the 
same  thing)  of  protecting  each  man's  life  inviolable  calls  upon  me  to  help 
to  number  the  rest  of  my  flock,  without  alluding  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
those  eleven  whom  I  have  lost.  Does  this  Government  think  I  could  so 
soon  forget  them,  or  that  I  can  ever  forget  them,  or  that  from  my  memory 
can  be  effaced  the  impression  which  their  pallid  countenances,  distorted  by 
expiring  agonies,  their  stiffened  limbs,  their  bodies  smarting  with  the 
tepid  current  that  gushed  from  their  hearts  has  stamped  on  my  mind.  Sir, 
send  your  orange  messengers  and  enumerators  to  those  whom  they  are 
welcome.  But  let  them  not  be  annoying  my  little  place  by  their  unwelcome 
presence.  I  am  too  much  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  my  parishioners  whom  I 
regard  more  than  I  do  you  or  any  one  belonging  to  or  connected  with  the 
Irish  Government  to  turn  my  attention  to  this  display  that  it  is  so  worthy 
of  the  men  who  J  take  the  adorers  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Pluto  for 
their  models  in  perhaps  more  instances  than  the  census.  Having  no  desire 
to  offer  you  any  personal  disrespect,  but  merely  wishing  to  reply  to  your 
official  letter,  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  BURKE,  P.P.,  Castlepollard. 
To  G.  Ilatchell.  Esq.,  Dublin  Castle, 

Cobhett,  commenting  in  the  "  Weekly  Political  Register  "  on 
the  above  trenchant  letter,  says  : — 

I  need  not  call  upon  my  readers  to  admire  this  piece  of  writing,  and  par- 
ticularly the  just  indignation  of  the  writer.  Every  Englishman  that  reads 
it  will  exclaim,  if  he  be  not  hardened  by  corruption:  "And  is  this  the 
religion  we  have  been  taught  to  abhor ;  is  this  a  specimen  of  that  priest- 
hood which  our  fat  and  luxurious  clergymen  endeavoured  to  extirpate." 
It  is  not  practicable,  in  the  present  bustle  and  turmoil,  to  point  out  any 
mode  to  be  generally  adopted  to  express  our  high  admiration  of  his  conduct. 
I  tender  him,  as  a  present,  a  collection  of  my  books  the  four  best  volumes  of 
the  "Register"  included.  I  beg  him  to  accept  of  them  as  an  honour  con- 
ferred upon  me.  I  have-  no  means  of  sending  them  to  No.  11,  Bold-court, 
they  shall  be  there  packed  up  in  six  days  from  this  time,  directed  to  him 
according  to  the  address  at  the  head  of  his  letter,  and  shall  be  duly  delivered 
to  his  order.  I  beg  to  assure  him  that  his  letter  will  produce  a  suitable  effect 
upon  all  my  readers,  and  as  far  as  it  -hall  be  read,  upon  every  good  and 
man  in  England. 

WILLIAM  COHIIETT. 
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After  the  publication  of   his  letter  in  the  "  Register,"  Father 
Burke   and  the    authorities  of  the  "  Protestant  Reformation 
became  fast  friends.     Father  Burke  departed  this  life  on  the 
25th  November,  1845,  and  is  buried  in  the  chapel  of   Castle- 
pollard. 

MAYNE. 

Mayne  is  a  parish   in  the    barony  of  Demifore,  three   miles 
north-west  from  Castlepollard  on  the  road  to  Granavd,  and  in 
1841  contained  a  population  of  2,360  inhabitants.     A  religious 
establishment  is  said  to  have  been  founded  here  by  St.  Fechin  of 
Fore.     The   parish  is  bounded   on  the  south  by  Lough  Derra- 
varagh  and  on  the  west   by  a  vast  tract  of  bog,  through  which 
the  River  Inny  takes  its  course.     It  comprises    5,669    statute 
acres  of  tolerably  good  land.  The  surface  is  finely  varied,  and  there 
are   quarries  both  of  grey  and  black  limestone  in  the  district. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the  Inny  was  crossed 
by   a  fioat  or   ferry.     Hence  the  name  of  present  village  and 
Railway  Station  of    Float,   where,  however,  the    river  is   now 
crossed  by  a  bridge.      The  principal  residences  are,  Pakenham 
Hall,    the     seat     of    the     Earl    of      Longford,    Turbotstown, 
the   seat  of  the  Dease  family  for  a  long  period,  and  Coolure. 
The  union  comprises  the  ancient  parochial  districts  of   Mayne 
and  Faughley.     The  old  church  of  Mayne   was  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas  and  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Fore.     Of  the  ancient 
vicars  we  find  Nicholas  Ornery  presented  to  the    vicarage    by 
Henry    IV.  in  the  fifth  year  of   his    reign,  and   in    the  early 
years  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  Thomas  O'Farrell  was  presented. 
The  old  church  was  uprooted,  and  a  Protestant  place  of  worship 
erected  on  its  site.     Faughley,  or  Fauganstown,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Demifore,  two  miles  south  from  Castlepollard,  on  the 
road  leading    to  Mullingar,  containing    1,556   inhabitants,  and 
comprising    4,059    statute  acres.     It    extends  along  the  entire 
north  side  of  Derravaragh  and  includes  within  its  limits  the  mill 
of  Knockeyon.     Limestone  abounds  in  the  district.     There  is 
very  little  bog.     Near  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  stands  Gart- 
landstown,    the    seat    of    the    Murray    family.     On  contiguous 
eminences,  overlooking  Derravaragh,  are  two  very  large  raths, 
and  near  Gartlandstown  are  two  others.  'At  Derrahnagaragh  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  and  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  are 
the  remains  of  the  parochial  church,  near  which  are  those  of  a 
chapel.     The  parish  in  ancient  times  belonged  to  Fore  and  was 
dedicated    to  St.  Diarmid,  whose  festival  was  observed  here  on 
the  10th  January.     Of  the   ancient  vicars  we  have  only  a  few 
names  now  on  record.       Maurice  M'Yowher  received  letters  of 
presentation  to  the  Vicarage  of  Faughley  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third.     Richard   King,  Vicar  of  Faughley,   and   Nicholas 
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Mooynagh,  pastor  of  Dysart,  exchanged  places  and  obtained  the 
necessary  sanction  during  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  In  the 
early  days  of  Elizabeth's  reign  we  find  Bernard  O'Daly  presented 
to  the  Vicarage  of  Faughley.  The  old  church  measures  sixtv-one 
feet  by  twenty  feet  nine  inches.  It  is  magnificently  situated 
on  the  northern  bank  of  Lough  Derravaragh  encompassed  by  the 
wildest  and  most  gorgeous  scenery  on  which  the  eye  could  gaze. 
The  view  of  the  lordly  lake  from  this  lone  churchyard  as  it 
stretches  its  collossal  proportions  from  Coolure  to  Crookedwood, 
the  splendid  panorama  which  presents  itself  across  the  bright 
waters  from  Stonehall  to  Multyfarnham,  the  giant  form  of 
Knockeyon  and  the  thousand  associations  connected  with  this 
locality  literally  surpass  description. 

BALLINACARGY. 

BALLINACARGY,  which  means  the  town  on  the  rock,  is  a  nice  little 
village,  eight  miles  west  of  Mullingar.     Dr.  Joyce  tells  us  that 
Carrig  signifies  rock.      It  is  usually  applied   to  a  large  natural 
rock    not  lying  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  more  or 
less  elevated.      There  are  two  other  forms  of  this  word  "  Craig," 
and  "  Creag,"  which,  though  not  so  common  as    "Carrig,"  are 
yet  found  in  considerable  numbers  of  names,  and  are  used  in 
Irish  do3uments  of   authority.      The  town  of   Ballinacargy  is  of 
modern  date,  as  I  can  find  no  account  of  it  in  old  records ;  pro- 
bably it  dates  from  the  destruction  of  Kilbixy,  which   was  a 
town  of  considerable  importance  400  years  ago,  and  was  then 
the  chief  town  of  Westmeath.      Kilbixy  is  situated  a  mile  north 
of    Ballinacargy,    adjoining  Baronstown   demesne,  but   there  is 
nothing  to  show  the  tourist  or  antiquarian  its  former  greatness  ; 
cattle  are  quietly  browsing  over  the  once  populous  place.     Silence 
and   desolation    reign  around   save  where  it  is  broken  by  the 
sturdy    strokes   of   the    smith's   forge;  the  wild  scream  of   the 
bittern  or  occasional  bark  of  the  watch-dog. of  the  neighbouring 
farmers.       Like   the    Eastern  cities  of  antiquity,   its  glory  and 
greatness  are  gone,  a   proof  of  the  mutability  of  human  under- 
takings.    Kilbixy  derives  its  name  from  Cill-Bigseach  or  Cill- 
Bigsighe,  the  Church  of  St.  Bigseach,  a  virgin  whose  festival  was 
celebrated  here  on  the  28th  of  June  and  on  the  4th  of  October. 
In   1192    a   castle  was  erected  by   De   Lacy,   which  was  subse- 
quently occupied  by  Geoffrey  de  Constantino,  who  founded  on  his 
estate  the  Priory  of  Canons  Regular  of  Tristernagh.      Sir  Henry 
Piers,  who  lived  about  a  mile  from  Kilbixy,  in  his   "  History  of 
Westmeath  "  (1682),  says  :— 

•  A  town  of  considerable  importance  arose  here  in  ancient  times  which 
had   twelve   burgesses  in  their  scarlet   gowns,  a  mayor  or  sovereign,  with 

other  officials  suitable  to  so  great  a  port  ?'  (the  town  prol>al»lv  extended  to  the 
hanks  of  Lough  Iron,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Inuv,  which  passes  through 
the  lake  from  north  to  south,  hence  the  \vor.l  port  is  used).  He  tells  us 
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laud,  which  were  —  — ~    ~ 

On  the  bank  of  Lough  Iron,  adjoining,  there  is  a  place  called  the  '  Haven 
of  the  Market,"  which  was  the  landing  place  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
market  In  1430  the  town  of  Kilbixy,  as  being  the  Anglo-Norman  citadel, 
was  plundered  and  burned  by  O'Neill  and  the  Northern  Irish.  In  1450  the 
MacGeoghegans,  then  at  war  with  the  English,  burned  Kilbixy  and  other 
Anglo-Norman  towns,  and  the  Four  Masters  add—"  The  English  of  Meath 
and  the  Duke  of  York  came  with  the  standard  of  the  King  of  England  to 
Mullingar,  and  MacGeoghegan  went  the  next  day  with  a  strong  body  of 
cavalry  to  Ballyglass  (near  Mullingar)  to  oppose  them,  whereupon  the 
English,  having  held  consultation,  thought  it  advisable  to  make  peace  with 
him,  and  in  consideraton  of  obtaining  peace  from  him,  he  forgave  him  all 
the  injuries  he  had  done  them." 

A  monastery  or  hospital,  erected  for  the  support  of  lepers,  was 
founded  here  by  De  Lacy;  and  in  the  year  1413  we  find  that 
many  indulgences  were  granted  to  this  hospital  to  have  it 
sustained  and  encouraged  ("  Registry  of  Sweetman"). 

Dr.  O'Donovan,  the  celebrated  Irish  scholar,  remarks   "that 
when  he  visited  Kilbixy  in   1837  he  found  the  Leper  House  a 
mere  ruin,  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  but  no  remains  whatever  of 
its  walls ;  a  moat  surrounded  by  one  circular  fosse,  site  of  the 
gallows ;  a   holy  well  near  the  church,    called  the  Well  of    St. 
Bigseach."     The.Rev.  Dr.  Cogan  adds  :  "  When  I  visited  Kilbixy 
in  1863  I  found  one  of  the  old  fonts  of  the  church  stuck  in  the 
wall  of  a  donkey-stable,  at  one  of  the  private  entrances  to  the 
church-yard."      The  old  church  of  Kilbixy  was  uprooted  in  the 
days  of  persecution,  and  a  Protestant  house  of  worship  erected 
on  its  site.     Kilbixy!     What  a  train  of  ideas  crossed  my  mind 
when  passing  over  the  long-forgotten  old  buried  town !      Four 
hundred  years  ago  Kilbixy  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Meath. 
It  sent  two  members  to  Parliament  to  represent  it  and  its  in- 
habitants.    It  had  a  sort  of  a  corporation,  with  twelve  burgesses 
dressed  in  red,  to  manage  public  affairs  and  look  after,  we  pre- 
sume, the  interest  of  the  inhabitants.      There    were    no  poor- 
houses  in  those  days ;    no    publichouses ;  no    Sunday    Closing 
Act  nor  bona-fide  travellers ;  no  inebriate  homes  to  wean  persons 
who  love  beer  not  wisely  but  too  well.     All  these  blessed  enact- 
ments were  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries, 
the  great  Victorian  era.      Silence  and  solitude  rules  supreme  in 
and  around  Kilbixy.      Its  once   busy  streets,  which  resounded 
with  the  bustle  of  trade  and  commerce,  are  browsed  over  bv 
bullocks   and  sheep,  and  there  are  some  living  in  the  district 
totally  ignorant  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  old  Kilbixy,  thanks 
to  our  system  of  education  and  the  apathy  of  those  who  should 
instruct  the  people  in  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  old  land. 
Kilbixy  was  a  stronghold  of  the  English  Pale.     Consequently  it 
was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Norman  chief- 
tains (some  of  whom  were  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves) 
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who  refused  to  bend  the  knee  to  the  enslaver.  The  Mac- 
Geoghegans,  O'Neills,  O'Donnells,  O'Doherty,  O'Rourke,  Maguire, 
Burke,  and  others. 

Piers  gives  the  following  description  of  Kilbixy  in  his  time  : — 
"  Kilbixy.  the  chief  seat  of  our  before- mentioned  conqueror's 
residence,  and  head,  of  his  territory ;  of  old  a  town  of  great  note, 
as  tradition  telleth  us — twelve  burgesses  in  their  scarlet  gowns, 
a  mayor  or  sovereign,  with  other  officers  suitable  to  so  great  a 
port.  Of  this  so  great  state  so  small  are  now  the  remains,  that 
we  may  say — '  History  even  doubts  if  it  ever  existed.' 

"  The  only  remaining  footsteps  that  I  have  met  with  hereof  is  a 
large  piece  of  an  old  square  castle,  called  the  Burgage  Castle,  and 
forty  acres  of  ground  adjoining  to  it,  also  called  the  Burgage  land, 
corruptly  for  the  Burgesses'  land — these  believed  to  have  been 
the  town  house  and  the  land  belonging  to  the  corporation.  There 
is  also  on  the  bank  of  our  Iron  lake,  not  far  from  hence,  a  place 
which  in  the  Irish  dialect  sounds  the  haven  of  the  market,  this 
likely  having  been  the  landing  place  of  such  as  from  the  eastern 
banks  had  occasion  to  this  market.  Whether  this  town  of  old 
sent  burgesses  to  parliament  or  not  I  do  not  find  \  but  tradition 
says,  that  our  cross  and  market  were,  in  what  age  I  know  nofc, 
transferred  hence  to  Mullingar,  and  perhaps  with  them  our  right 
to  send  burgesses  to  parliament  also.  Other  reminders  of  ancient 
state  I  find  none,  unless  you  take  for  such  the  ruins,  or  rubbish 
rather,  of  ancient  houses  and  castles,  besides  which,  and  some  late 
built  cabins,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  excellent  corn  of  all  kind. 

''  The  golden  corn  now  grows  where  stood  proud  Troy," 


In  this  town  stands  the  remains  of  an  ancient  and  well-built 
church,  the  mother  of  many  churches  and  chapels  about  it,  which 
had  at  the  west  end  a  very  high  tower  or  steeple. 

Kilbixy  Castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  De  Lacy  in  1192, 
and  was  subsequently  the  seat  of  Geoffrey  de  Constantine,  who 
founded  at  Tristernagh  a  priory  of  Canons  Regular,  sometimes 
called  the  priory  of  Kilbixy,  and  richly  endowed.  The  town 
arose  under  the  protection  of  the  castle,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  was  one  of  the  borough  towns  of  Meath.  The  parish 
contains  5,660  statute  acres,  and  is  richly  embellished  with 
plantations  that  extend  to  Lough  Iron,  which  is  one  of  its 
boundaries. 

The  principal  residence  is  Baronstown,  which  was  first  built 
by  Sir  Anthony  Malone.  The  Protestant  church  is  a  handsome 
building,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Lord  Sunderlin. 
Edmund  Malone,  the  celebrated  commentator  on  Shakespeare,  is 
interred  here;  and  the  Malone  family  have  a  handsome 
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mausoleum  near  the  church.  The  Malone  family,  already  referred 
to  are  said  to  derive  their  descent  from  the  O'Connors,  kings  of 
Connaught,  and  to  have  borne  the  name  originally. 


THE  MALONE  FAMILY. 
BARONSTOWN  BRANCH. 

THE  first  of  the  Malone's  located  at  Baronstown  was   Anthony. 
He  married  about  the  year  1673,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Reilly,  Cavan,  by  whom   he  had  issue,  one    son,   Richard.     He 
was  a  celebrated  lawyer.     He  died  of  a  few  days'  illness.     He 
married  Marcella,    daughter    of    Redmond    Meledy,    in     1698, 
by  whom    he    had    three  daughters    and    four    sons,    Anthony, 
Edward,  Richard  and  John.     The  famous  Sir  Anthony  Malone 
the  eldest  son,  took  his  degree  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     He 
was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar  in  1726,  and  continued  to   practice 
for  fifty  years,  the  brightest   ornament  of  his   profession.     He 
represented  Westmeath  in  the  Irish  Parliament  from  1726  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1776,  with  the  exception  of  seven  years  after 
the    death    of    George   II.,    from     1760    to    1767.      In    1733 
he  married  Rose,  daughter  of  Sir   Ralph  Gore,  Speaker   of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons.     In   1740  he  was  appointed  Prime 
Sergeant-at  Law,  but  was   dismissed  in  1754  in  consequence  of 
having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  support 
of  their  rights  to  dispose  without  the  previous  consent   of  the 
Crown  of  money  raised  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  uiiappopriated. 
Magee,  in  his  "  History  of  Ireland  "  says  of  him  : — "  The  leader 
of    the    Patriot  Party  at  this    time   (1759),   Anthony   Malone, 
was  compared  at  this  period  by  an  excellent  authority  to  a  great 
sea  in  a  calm.     He  was  considered,  even  by  the  fastidious   Lord 
helbourne,  the    equal  in  oratory  of  Chatham  or  Mansfield.     He 
seems  to  have  at  all  times,  however,  sunk  the  mere  orator  in  the 
statesman,  and  to  have  used  his  great  powers  of  argument  more 
in  Council  than  in  the  arena.     His  position  at  the  Bar  as  Prime 
Sergeant,by  which  he  took  precedence  of  the  Attorney-General  gave 
great  weight  to  his  opinions  of  Constitutional  Law.  Therovstering 
country  gentlemen,  who  troubled  their  heads  but  little  with  any 
thing  besides  dogs  and  horses,  pistols  and  poteen  whiskey,  felt 
sure  in  their  new-fledged  patriotism  under  the  broad  aegis  of  the 
law  extended  over  them  by  the  most  eminent  lawyer  of  the  age. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Henry  Boyle,  aided  and 
assisted  Malone,  and  when  left  to  combat  on    the  floor  his  high 
spirit  and  great  fortune  gave  additional  force  to  his  example  and 
confidence  to  his  followers.     Both  were  men  too  cautious  to  allow 
their  adversaries  any  Parliamentary  advantage  over  them,  but  not 
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to  their  intrepid  coadjutor  outside  doors,  Apothecary  Lucas.  He 
like  Swift,  rising  from  local  and  municipal  grievances  to  questions 
affecting  the  constitution  of  Parliament  itself  was  in  1749 
against  all  the  efforts  of  his  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
declared  by  the  majority  to  be  an  enemy  of  his  country,  and  a 
reward  was  accordingly  issued  for  his  apprehension.  Lucas  fled 
to  England  for  safety,  but  he  returned  to  celebrate  in  the 
"  Freeman's  Journal  "  the  humiliation  of  his  enemies,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Harrington,  and  his  successor,  the  Duke  of  Dorset. 
In  1753  Malone  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
Ireland,  sat  regularly  in  the  court  and  directed  all  equity  cases 
which  I  believe  had  never  been  attempted  by  any  subsequent 
Chancellor.  From  this  position  he  was  removed  in  1760,  on 
which  he  resumed  the  barrister's  gown,  but  not,  it  is  said,  his 
wig.  He  pleaded  in  court  without  that  absurd  and  ridiculous 
depository  of  legal  wisdom.  He  appeared  in  his  own  grey  and 
venerable  looking  hair,  being  then  in  his  sixty-second  year,  and 
convinced  his  numerous  clients  that  in  this  instance,  at  least,  the 
wisdom  lay  not  in  his  wig.  I  say  numerous  clients,  for  he  is 
reported  in  two  days  after  having  assumed  the  barrister's  gown,to 
have  received  nearly  two  thousand  guineas  in  retaining  fees. 
The  powerful  talent  which  he  evinced  at  the  bar  was  no  less 
valued  in  social  intercourse,  and  his  observations  on  every  subject 
were  received  with  the  greatest  possible  respect  and  attention. 
There  were  few  subjects  which  would  become  the  general  topic 
of  after-dinner  talk,  with  which  he  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted, 
and  on  which  his  remarks  were  not  all  of  instruction  and  of  pro- 
found thought  and  observation.  His  long  practice  at  the  bar 
had  improved  and  strengthened  his  memory  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  matter  how  long,  perplexing  and  intricate,  a  case  he  did 
not  even  note  down  heads  of  his  intended  remarks  on  it.  There 
are  many  interesting  and  laughable  anecdotes  still  preserved  of 
Sir  Anthony  and  his  tenant,  Kedagh  M'Geoghegan  of  Jamestown, 
father  of  John  M'Geoghegan,  better  known  as  -''Jack  the  Buck." 
Kedagh  was  a  scion  of  the  once  famous  clan,  the  M'Geoghegans 
of  KinelFracha.  He  married  in  1736,  Anne,  daughter  of  George 
Browne  of  the  Neale,  County  of  Mayo,  grandfather  to  John,  first 
baron  Kilmaine.  Kedagh  was  a  gentleman  of  the  real  old  Irish 
type,  fond  of  dogs,  gambling  and  drinking  whiskey.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  he  was  a  spendthrift,  and  us  a  tenant  of  the 
great  lawyer  of  a  valuable  farm,  he  tried  the  no-rent  manifesto 
test  with  success  on  his  landlord. 

He  died  after  an  illness  of  eight  days,  on  the  8th  of  May, 
1776,  without  issue. 

Magee,  in  his  "  History  of  Ireland,"  referring  to  his  death 
says  ; — "The  aged  Malone,  true  to  his  principles  of  concilia- 
tion and  constitutionalism  to  the  last,  passed  away  from  the  scene 
in  the  midst  of  the  exciting  events  of  1776."  For  some  years 
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before  his  death  his  former  place  had  been  filled  by  the  vigorous 
Member  for  Kilkenny,  who,  however,  did  not  fail  to  consult  him 
with  all  the  deference  due  to  his  age,  his  services  and  his  wisdom. 
His  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  against  the  employ- 
ment of  German  mercenaries  in  the  War  of  Independence, 
represented  Westmeath  in  the  Irish  Parliament  for  nearly  fifty 
years.  Edmond,  the  second  son,  was  called  to  the  English  Barm 
1730,  and  returned  with  his  family  to  Ireland  in  1740,  in  which 
year  he  was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar.  He  represented  in  different 
Parliaments  the  Borough  of  Askeaton,  Granard,  and  the  County 
Westmeath.  He  was  appointed  K.C.  in  1745,  which  he  resigned 
in  1754.  On  his  brother  Anthony  being  removed  from  the  office 
of  Prime  Sergeant  he  was  appointed  in  1759  Second  Sergeant-at- 
Law  in  place  of  his  deceased  brother  Richard,  and  in  1766  was 
constituted  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  which  he  held  till  his 
death.  He  married  in  1736  Catherine  Collier,  of  Rockholte,  in 
Essex,  and  died  in  1774,  having  had  issue  by  her.  Richard, 
Edmond,  Anthony  and  Benjamin,  the  two  last-named  died  young. 
Henrietta  and  Catherine  both  died  unmarried.  Richard,  third 
son  and  brother  of  Anthony  and  Edmund  was  born  in  1702.  He 
was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar  in  1733.  In  1741  he  represented  the 
borough  of  Fore  in  which  representation  he  remained  until  his 
death.  In  1750  he  was  appointed  his  Majesty's  Second  Sergeant- 
at-Law  and  died  in  1759.  He  married,  in  1736,  Anne,  his  own 
cousin,  daughter  and  co-heir  to  Henry  Malone,  of  Littler,  by 
whom  he  had  issue,  four  sons — Henry,  Richard,  Anthony,  and 
John  ;  the  last  named  died  after  his  father.  We  now  return  to 
Henry;  married  in  1765,  Catherine  Plunkett,  by  whom  he  had 
issue — 1,  Richard,  of  whom  hereafter — 2,  Alice ;  3,  Catherine,  of 
whom  presently  ;  John,  the  fourth  son,  was  also  called  to  the  Bar, 
and  died  at  Brussels  in  1753.  These  four  sons  were  all  practising 
at  the  Bar  at  the  same  time  with  their  father,  Richard,  a  circum- 
stance, probably  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  Westminster  Hall 
or  the  Four  Courts.  We  now  return  to  the  issue  of  Edmund, 
the  second  son  of  Richard,  who  married  Catherine  Collier  in  1736. 
Richard,  the  eldest  son,  represented  the  borough  of  Granard  from 
1768  to  1776.  In  1782,  the  year  of  Grattan's  Volunteers  and 
Parliamentary  Independence,  he  was  returned  for  Westmeath. 
He  was  created  a  Peer  in  1785  by  the  title  Baron  Sunderlin.  He 
was  a  staunch  opponent  of  the  Act  of  Legislative  Union,  and  was 
one  of  the  Irish  noblemen  who  deserved  to  have  his  name  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  having  no  hand  in  the  denationalisation  of  his 
country.  In  1778  he  married  Phillipa  Rooper,  of  Great 
Berkhamstead,  in  the  County  of  Herts.  He  served  as 
Sheriff  of  Westmeath  in  178G,  and  died  in  ]817  without 
issue.  Edmund,  the  second  son,  better  known  as  "Shakes- 
peare Malone,"  born  1743,  was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar 
in  1767.  His  first  appearance  in  court  gave  every  promise 
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of  future  success.  An  independent  fortune,  however,  Shinglas 
estate,  devolved  upon  him,  he  retired  from  the  Bar,  devoted 
his  life  to  literary  pursuits,  and  ultimately  became  the 
commentator  on  the  works  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare.  On 
retiring  from  the  legal  profession  he  removed  to  London,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Edmund  Burke, 
Bishop  Percy,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  latter  of  whom 
made  him  executor  of  his  will.  In  1778  Malone  published  two 
supplementary  volumes  to  Johnson's,  and  Stevenson's  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  containing  the  poems  and  some  doubtful  plays.  In 
1790  he  published  a  new  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  ten  volumes, 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  best  that  had  appeared  up  to  that 
time.  He  also  rendered  valuable  aid  in  detecting  the  impudent 
Shakespearian  forgeries  put  forward  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Ireland.  In 
1796  he  wrote  an  historical  account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
English  Stage.  The  following  year,  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  with  a  memoir  of  the  distinguished  painter  appeared, 
followed  by  the  prose  work  of  Dry  den.  In  the  year  1803 
the  works  of  Gerald  Hamilton,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life,  was  pub- 
lished. Although  Malone  resided  for  many  years  in  England,  he 
advised  his  friends  to  vote  against  the  Act  of  Legislative  Union, 
and  notwithstanding  his  studious  and  retired  habits  his  advice  and 
opinions  were  sought  for  and  valued  by  men  of  high  rank  and 
influence  in  the  political  world.  This  distinguished  man  died 
after  a  short  illness  on  the  25th  May,  1812.  He  was  interred 
in  the  cemetery  of  Kilbixy,  near  the  family  residence,  Baronston. 
He  desired  that  his  valuable  library  should  go  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  but  his  brother,  Lord  Sunderlin,  presented  it  to 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be 
more  useful  there.  We  now  return  to  Richard,  the  only  son  of 
Henry  by  Catherine  Plunkett,  who  on  the  death  of  Lord  Sunderlin 
without  issue,  succeeded  to  Baronston  property,  not,  however 
without  considerable  litigation  and  expense,  which  ended  by  a 
compromise  being  entered  into  between  him  and  Miss  Henrietta, 
Miss  Catherine,  who  with  Lady  Sunderlin  retired  from  Baronston 
and  resided  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  England.  Alice 
married  Henry  O'Connor,  who  died  in  1834  without  issue.  Mrs. 
O'Connor  resided  at  Baronston  under  the  will  of  her  brother 
Richard,  and  for  some  time  assumed  the  name  of  Malone,  in 
addition  to  her  own  of  O'Connor.  Mrs.  O'Connor  died  in  1866 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  Malone,  father  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor, Colonel  J.  R.  Malone.  Edmund  Malone,  father  of  John, 
married  in  1813  Miss  Henrietta  Charmly,  and  dying  in  1818, 
loft  issue,  1,  Edward,  who  died  unmarried  in  1836.  John,  the 
late  proprietor,  was  born  in  1817,  married  in  1844,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Henry  Paisley  Lestrange,  of  Moystown,  King's 
County,  and  had  issue.  John  Richard,  present  proprietor,  and 
Henry  Lestrange  born  in  1847.  He  married,  secondly,  6th  April, 
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1808,  Anne  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  Robert  William  Lowry, 
Esq.,  of  Pomeroy,  Co.  Tyrone,  and  sister  to  the  late  J.  F. 
Lowry,  Q.C.,  Belmore  House,  Ballymore.  He  served  as  High 
Sheriff  for  Westtneath  in  1852,  and  died  in  August,  1894. 

ANTHONY  MALONE  AND  KEDAGH  MACGEOGHEGAN. 

From  the  traditions  of  the  period  we  gather  that  Kedagh 
MacGeoghegan  was  a  practical  joker  and  palmed  off  some  jokes 
on  his  neighbours  which  in  those  days  would  earn  penal  servi- 
tude for  the  unlucky  wight  who  would  play  them.  He  was 
eternally  at  some  scheme,  whether  as  a  matter  of  fun  and  frolic 
or  with  the  intention  of  over-reaching  those  with  whom  he  had 
any  dealings  it  is  difficult  to  say.  With  the  latter  disposition, 
however,  we  are  inclined  to  agree,  as  he  always  derived  a  pecu- 
niary benefit  as  the  result  of  his  jokes.  He  is  also  reported  to 
have  been  a  most  litigious  character,  frequently  getting  into  scrapes 
and  always  extricating  himself  by  no  matter  what  means.  He 
believed  and  inculcated  that  no  man  could  lead  a  happy  life  with 
his  neighbours  unless  they  brought  each  other  into  courts  of 
law,  for  real  or  imaginary  offences  at  least  twice  a  year.  Kedagh 
was  a  strange  compound  of  what  is  called  in  Ireland  "  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  a  rale  ould  Irish  gentleman."  Kedagh  held  a  large 
and  valuable  farm  from  the  Prime  Sergeant,  subject  to  which 
lease  probably  that  part  of  the  Malone  property  may  have  been 
purchased.  So  far  they  were  in  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
Kedagh's  property  and  rank  in  life,  the  scion  of  an  old  family  who 
for  centuries,  were  lords  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  Westmeath 
and  King's  County,  and  bade  defiance  to  England  and  her  rulers 
from  the  Anglo-Norman  Invasion  down  to  the  glorious  defence 
of  Dunboy — were  such  as  to  create  an  intimacy  between  the 
families  ;  so  that  whenever  he  got  into  a  scrape  with  his  neigh- 
bours and  that  law  proceedings  were  threatening  or  commenced 
he  flew  to  his  landlord  and  friend,  the  justly-celebrated 
Anthony,  though  on  other  occasions  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 

that  "  he  was  a  b y  old  rogue  of  a  lawyer  that  would  lave  a 

poor  man  bare  and  busy  that  would  have  any  dealings  with  him," 
and  Malone  would  express  no  higher  opinion  of  Kedagh  but  that 

he  was  ad d old  cheat.     Certain  it  is  that  he  frequently  had 

recourse  to  M.alone  for  advice,  and  the  lawyer  appeared  as  his 
advocate  either  to  affect  a  compromise  or  to  plead  his  case.  In 
either  instance  he  was  successful,  but,  as  he  said  with  regret,  he 
never  seen  the  colour  of  Kedagh's  gold,  silver,  or  bronze.  This 
may  have  induced  Anthony  Malone  to  consider  his  client  not 
over  honest,  and  he  resolved  to  withdraw  from  such  unprofitable 
practice.  The  lease  which  Kedagh  held  under  Malone  had  nearly 
expired  and  he  well  knew  that  before  Malone  renewed  it  that 
he  should  stump  up  some  money  for  back  rent,  his  professional 
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services,    and    the    cost    of    executing    the     legal    parchment. 

The  rent  had  been  partly  agreed  on,  and  the  lease  prepared  under 

Anthony's   eye,  leaving  the  usual  blanks  for  the  terms   to  be 

inserted.     A  day  was  also  appointed  for  Anthony  to  proceed  to 

Jamestown    to    perfect     the  leases    as    Kedagh    made    up    a 

plan     not    to   attend     at    Baronston     for    that    purpose.       If 

he    had    he    would    not    be    able    to    carry    out  his    intended 

scheme.        On    the     morning    of    the     day    of    the     intended 

visit    Kedagh    at  an   early  hour  dispatched   two    of  his    herds 

with  twenty-five  fat  bullocks  as  a    present  to  the  great   man. 

The    instructions    were    to    block    up     the    road    over     which 

Anthony's  carriage  was  to  pass  so  as  to  attract   his  attention, 

and  after  getting  clear  of  the  bullocks  the  herds  were  to  drive 

them  home    again   by  another    road    to    Jamestown.      A    short 

distance     from    Baronston    the    carriage    and    four    horses   of 

Malone's     were    sorely    inconvenienced    by  coming  in     contact 

with  a  lot  of  twenty-live  large,  prime,  well-fed  bullocks,  driven 

by  the  surly-looking  men,  who  took  care  they  should  not  pass  the 

carriage  without  attracting  the  attention  of  its  occupant,  who, 

however,  they  affected  not  to  know.     For  the  purpose,  the  road 

being  narrow,  the    cattle  were  driven  against  the  horses  and 

carriage  and  nearly  succeeded  in  upsetting  the  whole  concern  into 

the  ditch.    Mr.  Malone  looked  out  in  great  wrath  and  asked  how 

they  dared  to  act  in  such  an  outrageous  manner,  and  ran  the  risk 

of  injuring  his  property  and  endangering  his  life.     The  herd  said 

drily  :  "  The  road  was  med  for  us  jist  as  well  as  you,  ould  boy  ;  a 

man  wid  a  wheelbarrow  has  jist  as  much  call  to  the  road  as  you. 

A  travelling  tinker  or  a  lord  on  horseback  are  all  the   same,  so 

d  rive  on  wid  yerself  ould  boy,  and  don't  be  delaying  us.     We're 

late  enough  already,  and  bedad  it  will  be  night  before  we  get  to 

our  journey's  end."     Mr.  Malone  asked  them  whose  the  cattle 

were  and  where  they  were  driving  them  to.     "  Driving  them  to 

is  it  ye  mane  1     Well,  pon  me  conshins  we're  goin  to  Baronston  ; 

they're  a  present  from  our  master,  Misther   Kedagh   Geoghegan, 

poor  foolish  man,  to  that  rascally  ould  rogue  of   a  lawyer  that 

would  talk  the  shirt  off  your  back  be  all  accounts,"  exclaimed  the 

herd.     Mr.  Malone,  without  further  parley  told  the  herd  that  he 

was  the  b —  —  ould  rogue  of  a  lawyer  he  was  going  to  with  the 

cattle.     Off  went  the  caubeens  and  down  on  their  knees  went  the 

herds.      With  well  acted    dismay   and    fright   they   begged    his 

honour's  pardon,  and  blessing   themselves  invoked  the  aid  of  all 

the  saints  iii  the  calendar  to  help  them  out  of  the  dilemma.  "  Oh, 

mother  of  Moses,"  exclaimed  the  chief  herd,  "  it's  all   over   wid 

us.    Mr.  Geoghegan  will  shoot  us  like  rats ;  bedad   he'll  flog  us 

as  thin  as  a  Galway  herring  when  he  hears  this."     The  Prime 

Sergeant  told  them  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Jamestown  to  see 

their  master.     The  herds  begged  hard  with  tears  in  their  eyes 

that,  his  honour  would  not  mention  what  had  occurred,  all  owing 
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to  their  ignorance  and  stupidity.  "  For  sure  if  yer  honour  wud 
be  after  telling  him  of  our  conduct  he'd  lave  ourselves  and  our 
childher  on  the  high  road.  They  played  their  part  of  contrition 
and  regret  so  well  that  they  not  only  obtained  Mr.  Malone  s 
pardon  and  promise  and  secrecy  but  also  the  gift  of  five  guineas 
which  they  valued  more  than  either.  They  were  desired  to 
drive  on  the  cattle  and  to  tell  the  herd  to  put  them  into  the 
Church  field,  being  the  best  pasture.  Mr.  Malone  proceeded  to 
Jamestown  and  signed  the  lease  on  advantageous  terms  to 
Kedagh.  The  next  day  the  lawyer  walked  out  to  see  the 
bullocks,  aud  made  inquiry  of  his  herd  where  he  had  put  them,  as 
he  sent  him  word  to  leave  them  in  the  Church  field.  "  Arrah, 
what  bullocks  does  yer  honour  mane  1 "  "  Why  the  twenty-five 
bullocks  Mr.  Geoghegan's  herds  left  here  yesterday."  '  Oh  the 
devil  a  foot  Mr.  Geoghegan's  herds  put  here  yesterday,  and  sarra 
bullock  they  left  her  at  all,  at  all,  yer  honour."  "  Done  again," 
said  Anthony,  and  true  enough  he  'was.  At  the  first  cross-roads 
the  herds  came  to  after  leaving  the  Prime  Sergeant  they  poc- 
keted his  five  guineas  and  drove  the  cattle  back  to  their  own 
pasture.  After  this  practical  joke  Kedagh  was  called  "  Kedagh 
an  Muloge  "  (Keady  the  bullock). 

When  the  herds  returned  to  Jamestown  with  the  twenty-five 
bullocks  and  showed  Kedagh  the  five  guineas  they  swindled 
Malone  out  of  he  laughed  heartily  and  clapped  them  on  the 
shoulders.  "  Well  done,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  fit  of  boisterous 
merriment,  "  ye  will  be  shortly  as  well  up  in  humbugging  ould 
thievish  old  lawyers  as  I  am,  and  for  your  clever  dodge  I  owe 
ye  a  treat,  so  drink  boys,  Kedagh  MacGeoghegan's  health,  and 
that  he  may  be  always  able  to  outwit  a  lawyer.  The  incident, 
which  was  considered  by  his  friends  if  not  honest  at  least  very 
clever,  did  not  cause  Anthony  to  alter  his  opinion  of  the  honesty 
of  his  tenant  and  client,  and  for  some  time  the  intercourse 
between  them  was  on  the  decline.  Kedagh  for  some  time  after 
the  occurrence  abstained  from  playing  practical  jokes  on  his 
neighbours — practical  jokes  that  would  bring  him  within 
the  meshes  of  the  law,  as  he  had  no  counsel  to  defend 
him,  and  he  was  sorely  perplexed  to  be  idle.  Kedagh  got 
into  some  new  trouble  which  his  restless  and  litigious  spirit 
would  not  suffer  him  to  avoid,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  advice  and  talents  of  his  landlord  and  old  advo- 
cate to  get  rid  of  an  action  with  which  he  was  threatened.  Kedagh 
was  in  a  dilemma  as  how  he  would  face  the  great  lawyer  and  ask 
him  to  plead  for  him  after  all  the  tricks  he  played  on  him,  parti- 
cularly the  last  one  which  he  declared  was  nothing  but  an  in- 
nocent joke  to  get  up  a  laugh  against  Malone.  Necessity,  we  are 
told,  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  Kedagh  was  fertile  in  that 
branch.  After  mature  deliberation  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  would  feign  to  be  dangerously  ill  and  past  all  medical  aid,  and 
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send  for  the  Prime  Sergeant  and  make  restitution  to  him  for  all 
the  wrong  he  had  done  him,  and  draw  up  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment. Accordingly  he  became  very  unwell,  taking  good  care  his 
state  should  be  reported  at  Baronston.  Malone,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, cared  very  little  about  the  matter  owing  to  how  he  tricked 
him  in  the  past.  But  hearing  daily  how  much  worse  Kedagh  was 
getting  he  expected  every  moment  to  hear  of  his  death.  In  this 
state  of  affairs  a  messenger  arrived  in  great  haste  at  Baronston 
requesting  to  see  Mr.  Malone,  who,  accordingly,  directed  his  im- 
mediate admission  to  his  study.  In  breathless  haste  the  messenger 
informed  the  lawyer  that  poor  old  Mr.  MacGeoghegan  was  just 
oft'.  He  was  as  weak  as  a  straw  upon  water.  He  was  at  death's 
door  and  would  get  in  without  knocking,  and  that  he'd  hardly  live 
to  see  the  priest  and  his  honor,  and  that  he  could  not  die  easy 
barring  Mr.  Malone  came  to  see  him.  And  he  was  greatly  afraid 
that  his  conscience  was  troubled  on  account  of  some  wrong  he 
done  his  honor,  and  that  he  wanted  to  make  restitution  to  him 
before  he  died.  Malone  considered  awhile  and  resolved  to  go  to 
Jamestown,  whether  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  a  repentant  sinner 
anxious  to  pay  him  all  the  money  he  owed  and  tricked  him  of,  or 
of  easing  the  last  moments  of  Kedagh's  life  by  forgiveness  of  the 
wrongs  he  considered  he  had  done  him.  He  went  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  and  was  ushered  into  a  dark  room  in  which  poor 
Kedagh  lay  patiently  awaiting  the  awful  moment  of  dissolution. 
He  looked  ill,  worn  out  by  pain  and  disease  and  completely  ex- 
hausted, pale  and  unshaved,  and  his  servant  the  picture  of  silent 
despair.  Mr.  Malone  went  over  to  the  bed,  and  said  in  as  cold  a 
manner  as  he  could,  "  Mr.  Geoghegan,  I  have  been  informed  you 
wished  to  see  me,  but  the  manner  you  have  always  treated  me,  I 
cannot  conceive  why  you  have  requested  my  attendance,  as  I  am 
determined  never  to  be  concerned  for  you  again  in  any  manner." 
"  Arrah,  counsellor,. asthore,  sure  that's  the  very  reason  I  sent  for 
you.  Sure  I  know  that  I  treated  you  bad,  but  I  hope  to  make 
up  for  all  the  wrong  I  done  you.  Do  you  think  I  would  leave 
this  world  in  peace  without  settling  with  you.  No,  Mr.  Malone, 
jewel,  I  would  riot.  I  am  about  making  my  will,  and  I  will  pay 
you  to  the  last  farthing  every  penny  I  owe  you,  and  what  I 
cheated  you  out  of.  I  always  intended  to  pay  you  before  I  would 
die.  I  just  want  you  to  draw  up  my  will  because  if  I  left  it  to  my 
children  to  get  it  done  they  might  cheat  you  out  of  your  own.  I 
don't  want  to  have  any  disputes  after  my  death,  and  I  cannot  die 
easy  unless  you  are  paid.  Malone  called  for  pen  and  paper  and 
wrote  out  the  will  disposing  of  the  property  as  Kedagh  directed, 
and  read  it  over  to  him.  He  then  asked  for  the  pen  himself,  and 
was  raised  in  the  bed.  scarcely  able  to  breathe  from  pain  and  ex- 
haustion. He  wrote — "  I  bequeath  to  my  dear  friend,  Anthony 
Malone,  the  sum  of  £500  for  all  the  trouble  he  had  with  me." 
The  will  thus  made  was  handed  over  to  the  village  schoolmaster 
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to  make  a  copy  of,  which  was  done  in  the  sick  man's  room,  and 
when  finished  and  compared,  both  were  regularly  signed,  sealed, 
and  witnessed,  and  the  instrument  conveying  to  Anthony 
Malone  £500  made  as  perfect  as  legal  talent  could  accomplish  it. 
The  will  was  handed  to  Mr.  Malone  to  keep  by  the  sick  man,  dear 
Kedagh,  who  said  to  him  when  going  that  he  hoped  he  drew  it  up, 
so  that  he  could  not  be  done  out  of  his  money  for  he  knew  well 
there  would  be  dissatisfaction  about  it  when  he  was  dead  and  gone 
with  his  children.  The  copy  Mr.  Malone  locked  up  in  Kedagh's 
old  desk  and  gave  him  the  key,  which  he  safely  put  under  his 
head.  After  receiving  and  carefully  depositing  the  key  of  his  desk 
containing  the  precious  document,  he  mentioned  to  Malone  that 
he  would  die  easy  and  the  lawsuib  that  blackguard  attorney  was 
going  to  bring  against  him  did  not  signify,  as  he  had  not  long  to 
live,  but  it  would  be  an  ease  to  his  mind  leaving  the  world  if  it  was 
settled.  Mr.  Malone  had  never  been  informed  of  it,  and  inquired 
the  particulars,  which,  when  he  heard  Kedagh's  version,  he  at 
once  undertook,  and  as  usual  was  successful  for  his  client.  The 
Prime  Sergeant  went  home  well  satisfied  with  his  day's  work,  and 
having  considerably  changed  his  opinion  about  Kedagh.  Not  so 
with  Kedagh.  His  day's  work  was  not  yet  over.  As  soon  as  Mr. 
Malone  was  gone  he  got  up,  copied  the  will  verbatim,  leaving  out. 
however,  the  bequest  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  his  dear  friend, 
Anthony  Malone.  He  signed  the  will,  had  it  regularly  witnessed, 
and  deposited  it  in  the  oak  desk,  having  burned  the  copy.  Kedagh 
got  better,  and  in  a  short  time  was  quite  well  and  carried  on  for 
some  years  his  practical  jokes  on  his  neighbours.  He  used  to 
boast  that  he  did  not  care  a  fig  about  anyone  as  long  as  he  had 
the  roguish  old  Prime  Sergeant  to  back  him  up.  He  was  able  to 
take  him  out  of  any  scrape  from  pitch-arid- toss  to  manslaughter. 
After  playing  many  practical  jokes  on  his  neighbours  he  at  last 
paid  the  debt  of  nature.  His  dear  friend,  Anthony  Malone,  at- 
tended the  funeral  obsequies  as  one  of  his  mourners,  and  good 
reason  he  had  to  mourn,  and  took  the  management  of  the  funeral 
arrangements  on  himself,  paying  off  all  debts  incurred.  Having 
deposited  his  client,  Kedagh,  in  his  last  resting-place,  Mr.  Malone 
notified  to  the  relatives  that  he  had  MacGeoghegan's  will  which 
he  had  himself  handed  to  him  to  keep,  and  invited  them  all  to 
return  and  meet  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  read.  They  all  met 
and  Mr.  Malone's  clerk  was  in  attendance,  when  it  was  mentioned 
by  the  heir  that  they  had  found  the  will.  He  asked  where  it  was 
found,  and  was  informed  it  was  in  the  oak  desk.  He  replied,  "  It 

s  all  the  same  ;  it  is  all  right.    There  were  two  copies  made.  He 

kept  one  and  I  kept  the  other.     Therefore,  proceed  and  read  the 

11  you  have."  The  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  document,  word 

by  word,  from  the  copy  which  he  held  in  his  hand.     At  last  the 

Jlerk  read,  "Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered."  «  Pray  finish  the 
HI,  said  Mr.  Malone,  "  and  I  will  bequeath  to  my  dear  friend, 
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Anthony  Malone,  £500."  "  I  have  finished  it,  sir,"  said  the  clerk. 
"  and  read  every  word  of  it  "  "  Impossible,  sir,  said  Malone,  who 
stood  up  to  look  at  it,  when  to  his  dismay  and  disappointment  he 
saw  a  will  dated  one  day  later  than  the  document  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  leaving  out  to  him  the  most  important  bequest.  True 
were  the  words  of  Kedagh.  when  lie  said,  he  knew  there  would  be 
dissatisfaction  about  it  when  he  was  dead  and  gone.  Mr.  Malone 
said,  "  Kedagh,  you  lived  on  practical  jokes  ;  and  you  died  a 
practical  joker." 

This  family,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Ireland,  held  their 
hereditary  property  at  Ballinahown,  through  all  vicissitudes,  civil 
war,  rebellions,  and  revolution,  for  over  900  years.  The  Malone 
family  is  a  branch  of  the  Royal  House  of  the  O'Connors,  Kings 
of  Connaught,  and  derives  the  name  of  Malone  from  an  ancestor, 
John  O'Connor,  styled  ",Maolevin."  It  is  stated  that  their  old  resi- 
dence (Ballinahowen  Court,  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  O'Donohoe 
was  for  nine  centuries  in  possession  of  the  Malone  family,  and 
together  with  Palace  Park,  Litter,  Cartron,  &c.,  rendered  them  at 
one  time  the  largest  landed  proprietors  inWestmeath.  In  ancient 
times  many  members  of  the  family  were  distinguished  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  as  abbots,  bishops,  &c.  Archdall  tells  us  "  that  in 
the  year  1111,  Giolla  Croidd  or  Christain  Maolevin  (Malone), 
abbot  of  Clonmacnoise,  presided  at  a  Council  held  by  the  clergy 
of  Meath  at  Usneagh.  In  this  Council  all  the  petty  dioceses  of 
that  province  were  reduced  to  t\vo — viz.,  Clonmacnoise  and  Clon- 
ard.  In  1127  this  abbot  died,  and  the  annalist  adds,  for  wisdom, 
piety,  and  charity,  he  was  unequalled  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
AD.  1153.  This  year,  died  the  abbot,  Hugh  Malone.  On  account 
of  his  exemplary  piety,  unbounded  charity,  and  great  hospitality, 
he  was  in  general  styled  the  fountain  of  Lealeyon.  1172,  died  the 
abbot,  Tigernach  Malone.  1206,  on  the  8th  February,  Cahall 
Malone,  who  was  styled  arch-abbot  by  the  O'Neill's  and  the 
people  of  Connaught;  died  in  this  abbey  (Clonmacnoise).  He  was 
very  rich,  and  was  held  in  high  estimation  for  his  great  learning 
and  universal  benevolence.  1 130  died  Moylornery  Malone,  he  was  a 
good  and  reverend  man,  and  whilst  he  presided  over  this  abbey  con- 
stantly exercised  an  unbounded  hospitality.  1263,  died  the  abbot, 
Moylekiernan,  or  Malone."  Ware  tells  us  "  that  Tigernach  Malone, 
Bishop  of  Clonmacnoise,  died  in  1 173"  ;  and  the  "  Four  Masters  " 
notice,  "at  1219,  the  death  of  Hugh  Malone,  bishop  of  the  same 
diocese."  In  the  Patriot  Parliament  of  James  II.,  held  at  Dublin  in 
1 689,  EdmondMalone,Ballinahauen,  and  Edmond  Malone,  Coimsel- 
lor-at-Law,  represented  the  borough  of  Athlone  ;  and  in  the  Upper 
House  sat  Dermot  Malone  as  Baron  of  Glenmaluin  and  Courchey. 
(I.K.H-R).  Some  members  of  the  Malone  family  adhered  to  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  the  ill-fated  and  faithless  Stuart,  and  went  to 
1'Yainv  with  the  Irish  llrigade  after  the  surrender  of  Limerick, 
and  found  graves  on  the  battlefields  of  the  Continent.  In  1702 
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Queen  Anne  ascended  the  throne  and  the  first  act  of  the  Irish 
Government,  backed  up  by  the  second  and  last  Duke  of  Ormond, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  to  pass  an  Act  entitled  "  to  pre- 
vent the  further  growth  of  Popery  in  Ireland."  The  third  clause 
of  this  infamous  statute  provides  that  any  Papist  having  an  estate 
that  his  son  shall  have  the  power  of  disinheriting  him  by  con- 
forming to  the  established  church.  Three  eminent  Catholic 
barristers  appeared  before  the  bar  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
to  oppose  its  passing — Sir  Stephen  Rice.  Sir  Theobald  Butler,  and 
Edmond  Malone,  the  ancestor  of  three  generations  of  lawyers, 
orators  and  statesmen — but  their  eloquent  pleading  failed. 
Edmund  Malone,  of  Ballinahowen,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, married  in  1569  Margaret,  daughter  of  Richard  d'Alton,  of 
Milltown,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  one  son,  Edmund,  who  married 
first  in  1599  a  Miss  Coghlan,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  Edmund,  his 
heir,  of  whom  presently.  He  married  secondly  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Pettyl,  by  whom  he  had  issue— 1st,  John,  of  Carton, 
marriedjMary,  daughter  of  John  Browne,  of  the  Neale,  and  had 
issue  by  her,  who  was  the  relict  of  Garret  Dillon,  two  sons  and 
four  daughters.  Mary  married  John  Dillon.  Edmund,  to  whom 
we  now  return,  married  in  1617,  Miss  Bryan,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  a  son  and  heir,  Edmund,  who  married  Miss  Fox,  of  Kilmurry, 
in  1649,  and  had  issue  by  her  two  sons — Edmund,  of  Ballinahowen, 
and  Anthony,  the  founder  of  the  Baronston  branch,  of  whom 
more  after.  Edmund  married  in  1674,  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas 
L' Estrange,  of  Moystown,  in  the  King's  County,  by  whom  he  had 
issue — 1st,  Richard,  of  whom  presently.  Henry,  of  Litter,  entered 
the  army,  and  attained  the  rank  of  captain.  He  married  about 
the  year  1718  Margaret  L'Estrange,  of  Moystown,  and  dying  at 
Litter  in  1730,  left  two  daughters  co-heirs.  Anne,  married  Richard 
Malone,  M.P.  for  Fore,  in  this  county,  and  Second  Sergeant-at- 
Law.  Elizabeth  married  Henry  L'Estrange,  of  Moystown. 
Anthony  married  Bridget  Talbot,  by  whom  he  had  issue— 1st, 
Richard,  who  married  Mary,  daughter  and  do-heir  to  Acheson 
Moore,  of  the  county  of  Tyrone,  relict  of  Roger  Palmer,  by  whom 
he  had  issue — 2nd,  Edmond,  who  entered  the  army  and  attained 
the  rank  of  major  in  the  47th  Regiment.  He  married  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  Richard  Malone,  relict  of  John  O'Connor,  of 
Mountpleasant,  in  the  King's  County,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  1st, 
Anthony,  who  died  in  1787  ;  2nd,  Elizabeth  married  Henry 
Sneyde,  of  Staffordshire.  We  now  return  to  Richard,  who  suc- 
ceeded at  Ballinahowen  in  1707.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Crosby,  Bart.,  by  whom  he  had  issue,  1st,  Edmond,  of 
whom  presently  ;  2nd,  Henry  married,  Anne,  daughter  of  Murggess 
Jones,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  son,  Edmund  ;  3rd,  Thomas  and 
David.  Both  died  unmarried.  Anthony  entered  Holy  Orders,  and 
married  Miss  Hayton,  by  whom  he  had  issue.  We  now  return  to 
Edmund,  the  eldest  son.  He  served  in  Parliament  for  many  years, 
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married  in  1739,  Ruth,  daughter  of  John  Judge,  Gageborough,  near 
Horseleap,  and  died  without  issue  in  1758.  The  estate  devolved  on 
his  nephew,  Edmund,  the  only  son  of  his  brother  Henry,  by  Miss 
Jones,  as  above.  He  served  as  sheriff  in  1756.  Edmund  married  in 
1779  his  cousin,  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  John  O'Connor,  of  Mount- 
pleasant,  by  whom  he  had  issue — three  sons,  Edmund,  John,  and 
Henry,  arid  two  daughters — Maria  and  Anne.  John  died  unmar- 
ried in  1836.  Henry  married  Mary  Anne  Mooney,  and  died 
without  issue  in  1843.  Edmund  married  in  1813  Henrietta 
Chamney,  and  dying  in  1818,  left  issue  (1)  Edmund,  died 
unmarried. 


TRISTERXAGH  ABBEY! 

What  glorious  reminiscences  are  associated  with  this  once-famed 
monastery  and  the  venerable  and  sainted  fathers  who  resided 
within  its  cloistered  walls.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey  are  situated 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Kilbixy,  and  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  Ballinacargy,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lough 
Iron.  A  priory  of  Canons  Regular,  called  sometimes  the  Priory 
of  Kilbixy,  was  founded  here  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  Geoffrey  de  Constantine,  which  was  placed  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  1192  the  castle  of  Kilbixy 
was  erected.  The  first  prior's  name  was  Henry,  probably  a  rela- 
tive of  the  founder ;  and  about  the  year  1200  Geoffrey  de 
Constantine  granted  to  the  Canons  the  following  divers  liberties 
and  privileges,  together  with  four  carucates  of  lands,  with  a  water 
mill  in  Kilbixy  ;  two  carucates  of  lands  in  Cunemucks,  with  a 
mill  and  two  fisheries  called  Duffchara  and  Carangilly,  in  Bal- 
rothery  ;  a  toft  and  all  that  land  that  belonged  to  Ralph,  the 
carpenter ;  a  messuage  within  the  walls  of  Dublin,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Hogges,  the  churches  of  Kilbixy,  Balrothery,  Tyrclogher, 
Rathrom,  Glynn,  Croskynn,  and  Killoe,  with  all  their  appur- 
tenances ;  five  carucates  of  the  wood  of  Kilcareth,  with  several 
other  lands,  &c. ;  and  liberty  to  elect  their  own  priors  after  the 
death  of  the  said  Henry. — Witness,  Simon,  Bishop  of  Meath 
("Monast.  Angl., '?  vol.  II.,  p.  1046). 

Simon  Rochford,  Bishop  ,of  Meath  (Bishop  Rochford  was 
an  Englishman,  the  first  of  his  nation  who  ruled  the 
see  of  Royal  Meath.  He  was  appointed  in  1194),  granted 
to  this  abbey  the  privileges  of  a  free  churchyard,  and  also 
granted  to  it  the  Church  of  Slewin.  Adam  O'Muried,  who  died 
A.D.  1217;  Robert,  who  died  1224;  and  Brendan,  who  died 
1225,  Bishops  of  Ardagh,  were  great  benefactors  to  the  priory 
(Ware's  "  Bishops,"  p.  220).  Richard  .de  La  Cornoe,  Bishop 
of  Meath  (this  prelate,  who  had  been  Canon  of  St.  Patrick's, 
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Dublin,  and  Seneschal  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  was  elected  by  the 
clergy  of  Meath  to  the  vacant  See  in  1232,  and  consecrated  m 
St  Peter's  Church,  Drogheda),  and  Robert,  Bishop  of  Ardagh, 
^ranted  to  this  abbey  the  Church  of  Leene.  In  -the  year  128C 
Adam  was  prior,  and  about  this  time  Sir  Richard  Tyrrell 
made  a  grant  to  this  abbey,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  Adam  de  Lydwyche  granted  them  the  church  of  Lekkyn, 
probably  Lackin  ("  King  and  Harris's  Ware").  In  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.,  we  find  Brother  John  Hill,  prior  of  Tnsternagh. 
("  Rol.,  Pat.,  40  Richard  II.").  In  1374,  Richard,  of  Drogheda  was 
prior,  who  was  seized  of  the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Lekynn, 
which  had  been  recovered  from  Matthew  de  Ledwyche  ("  King  "). 
In  1412  William  was  prior.  In  1468  Geoffrey  Delamar  was 
prior  ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Parliament  passed  an  Act 
for  attainting  the  said  Delamar  of  treason  for  that  he  being 
accompanied  with  Irish  enemies  and  "  English  "  rebels,  came  to 
Taghmon,  in  the  barony  of  Delvin,  on  the  12th  day  of  October, 
in  the  second  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  and  did  traitorously 


was  Edmund  Nugent,  Bishop  of  Kilmore  ;  and  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1536,  the  commissioners  of  Henry  VIII.  presented 
themselves  at  the  abbey  gates  and  demanded  its  unconditional 
surrender  in  the  name  of  the  King.  The  abbey  was  now 
ransacked  with  a  vengeance;  the  church  robbed  of  the  gold 
and  silver  vessels  ;  the  furniture  piled  up  ;  the  Canons  ejected 
from  their  once  happy  home ;  the  rich  booty  carried  off,  and  the 
gates  closed  for  ever  against  the  former  inmates.  A  pension  of 
j£26  13s.  4d.  was  promised  to  Edmund  Nugent,  the  late  prior, 
payable  out  of  the  possessions  in  Templeforane  Grange,  The 
Abbeytown,  and  Molforane ;  also  out  of  the  rectories  of  Leyn 
(Lynn),  Lackyn,  and  Sonna.  A  pension  of  .£26  8s.  each  was 
promised  to  Walter  Tuite,  Geoffrey  Hill,  Cornelius  Note,  Patrick 
Note,  and  Thomas  Barnwell,  late  Canons  of  Tristernagh,  payable 
out  of  the  lands  of  Kargistown,  Morninton,  Sheffin,  and  Rath- 
eorbally,  part  of  the  property  of  the  late  abbey  of  Tristernagh. 
The  furniture  of  the  abbey  was  now  sold  off  to  enable  Henry 
VIII.  to  gratify  his  passions,  and  to  raise  up  from  the  dust 
a  "corps  of  co-operators;"  and  the  abbey  lands  were  set  profit- 
ably for  these  purposes  to  the  family  of  Piers.  On  the  4th  of 
September,  1570,  Queen  Elizabeth  wrote  to  the  Lord  Deputy 
directing  him  to  accept  from  Captain  William  Piers  a  surrender 
of  his  lease  of  the  Abbey  of  Tristernagh  and  to  grant  him  a  new 
lease  thereof.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1590,  a  lease  of  -this 
priory,  for  the  term  of  twenty -one  years  was  made  to  Captain 
William  Piers  at  the  annual"  rent  of  £60  Irish  money,  and  a 
cartron  of  land  in  Ballynamoylane,  with  40  "  messuages,"  one 


Baronston 

(The  old  Mansion.) 
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Tristernagh  Abbey  at  present. 
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water  mill,  5  acres  of  arable,  100  of  meadow.  300  of  pasture, 
100  wood,  and  200  of  moor  in  the  town  of  Kynarde — wood  of 
Derfadd.  He  was  Governor  of  Carrickfergus  and  Seneschal  of  the 
county  of  Antrim.  He  is  stated  by  Hollingshead  to  have  been 
the  person  who  brought  in  the  head  of  Shane  O'Neill,  for  which 
he  received  a  thousand  marks.  His  son,  Henry,  settled  at 
Tristernagh,  and  no  way  deterred  by  penal  statutes  or  the 

i|»|/atholic  neighbours  by  the  Refor- 
l|$|Us  <  fche  persecuted  faith.  He  married 
•filpn!  |-i  Jones,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
IH  tTu  ,jce  of  Ireland,  ancestor  to  Lord 

HJ Q! ;'s 'i&  old  Church  of  Templecross,  is 
ID  ijnil'i 'lippears  from  the  inscription  and 
Ip  br' J  erected  three  years  before  his 
Itclmi  ,|re  the  Piers  arms,  together  with 

DIM:         in  Aeternum  Cantabo." 

HI (Ifo'!; Already  stated,  he  died  in  1623. 
|lLwin1|!  of  which  the  following  is  a 


'Lord  Henry  Piers,  of  renowned 
rock,  who  repaired  the  house  of 

i  who  by  a  holy  instinct  erected 
};ed  the  sacred  edifice  and  con- 
"',  Miding  the  rest  to  Christ.  His 
ijfayers." 

fent  is  the  following  : — 
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Sir  Henry  Piers,  in  his  «  History  of  Westmeath,"  gives  the 
following  particulars  of  Tristernagh,  where  he  resided  at  that 
period  •_«  Tristernagh,  the  word  seems  to  denote  thorns, 
thistles,  or  briars.  This  monastery  is  built,  as  many  ancient 
collegiate  churches  have  been,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  having  m 
the  centre  thereof  a  tower  or  steeple,  raised  on  the  four  inner- 
most corners  of  the  cross,  from  each  of  which  corners  the  wall 
as  it  riseth  slopeth  off  until  the  whole  is  brought  into  an 
octagon  whence  forward  the  tower  riseth  about  thirty  feet  in 
eight  sides,  in  each  of  which  is  a  window.  The  wall  of  the 
church  and  steeple,  though  without  a  roof  time  out  of  mind, 
remains  to  this  day  very  firm  and  substantial. 

"  This  abbey  was  founded  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Constantino,  who 
was  one  of  our  English  conquerors,  in  or  soon  after  the  time  of 
Henry  II.,  to  whom  for  his  service  was  given  the  territories  of 
Kilbixy  and  Rathmarthy.  In  his  charter  of  donation  to  this 
abbey  he  styles  himself  lord  of  the  territory  of  Kilbixy.  The 
generous  founder,  among  his  other  large  donations  to  this 
monastery,  gives  his  lands  in  Connaught,  without  naming  any 
particular,  whereas  in  all  he  had  given  before  he  is  so  curious 
as  not  content  with  barely  naming  them,  he  describes  their 
very  boundaries.  Advising  with  an  ancient  and  judicious  friend 
what  he  could  imagine  might  be  the  reason  hereof,  he  told  me 
that  this  was  usual  with  great  conquerors  and  warriors  of  old, 
who  confiding  in  their  own  prowess  and  good  fortune,  often- 
times designed  land  to  such  and  such  uses,  even  before  they  had 
conquered  them.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  Connaught  was 
not  yet  conquered  when  this  abbey  was  founded,  and  whether  our 
conquerors  did  or  did  not  after  this  time  make  any  impression  on 
Connaught  I  cannot  learn. 

"  On  the  demesne  belonging  to  this  abbey  the  great  O'Doherty, 
with  his  followers  and  forces  out  of  Connaught  to  the  number  of 
600  men,  is  said  to  have  encamped  on  a  hillock,  where  grew  a 
thorn  bush,  called  by  the  natives,  from  his  defeat,  O'Doherty's 
bush,  although  since  that  on  another  occasion  it  hath  another 
name.     He  having  sat  here  for  many  days,  was  at  last  set  upon 
by  one  of  the  Queen's  captains  ;  his  name  nor  the  time  I  could 
never  learn.     After  a  brisk  engagement  on  both  sides,  some  of 
O'Doherty's  chief  men  falling,  he  gave  ground  and  retired,  hoping 
to  be  received  and  protected  by  Nugent,  then  tenant  within  the 
abbey  walls.      But  Nugent,  who,  it  is  said,  had  been  kind  to  him 
before,  seeing    him   fly,  and  the  Queen's  forces    at    his    heels, 
denied  him  entrance.      Thus  he    and  his  men,  missing  of  this 
hope,  made  but  very  weak  resistance,  insomuch  that  they  were 
all  miserably  slain  under  the  walls  of  the  abbev,  few  or  none 
escaping.     Whether  any  found  quarter  I  cannot  find.     The  slain, 
to  a  great  but  uncertain  number,  were  buried  on  the  spot,  as  daily 
experience  shows  us  when  occasion  is  given  of  digging  in  our 


The  Piers  Monument,  Templecross,  Tristernagh. 

From  a  drawing  by  Rev.  W.    Falkiner,   M.A.,  M.H.I.A.,    Killucan.     Block   kindly  lent 
Lord  Walter  Fitzgerald,  M.R.I.  A.,  on  behalf  of  the  Association  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Memorials  of  the  Dead. 
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garden  anything  more  than  ordinary  deep."  This  account,  though 
lame,  is  the  best  I  ever  heard  of  the  action. 

West  hereof,  but  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  situated  a  small 
but  well-built  chapel,  now  in  good  repair,  wherein  hangeth  one 
small  bell,  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  fury  and 
rapine  of  the  late  war.  This  church  is  called  Templecross.  In 
this  chapel,  in  the  late  Bishop  of  Meath's  days,  were  ordained  at 
one  time  eleven  or  more  deacons,  and  at  another  time  six  or 
seven.  This  place  supplieth  the  defect  of  our  mother  church  at 
Kilbixy,  now  out  of  repair.  Before  we  leave  this  chapel  yard  it 
may  not  be  amiss,  perhaps,  to  entertain  our  readers  with  a 
certain  miracle  that  was  herein  wrought,  and  of  which  venerable 
tradition  gives  us  to  this  effect : — 

"  We  have  from  ancient  times  a  certain  religious  relique  even 
yet  amongst  us,  kept  by  a  certain  gentleman,  a  great  zealot  of 
the  Roman  Church.  With  no  small  veneration  they  call  it 
'  corpnu.'  It  hath  been  and  is  still  much  venerated  by  members 
of  the  Roman  persuasion  who  live  hereabouts.  At  times  it  is 
offered  to  them  as  a  sacred  oath,  by  which  none  dare  swear  false 
for  fear  his  mouth  should  run  away  up  to  his  ears,  or  some  other 
great  deformity  or  sudden  death  should  betide  them.  Nor  are 
we  without  stories  of  judgments  of  this  sort  that  have  befallen 
false  swearers.  I  was  told  that  in  old  times,  when  the  monks 
d  \velt  here,  one  of  their  young  friars  had  occasion  to  carry  the 
relique  across  Lough  Iron,  carrying  it  under  his  arm  in  a  cot,  it 
chanced  to  fall  into  the  lake,  where,  being  overladen  with  brass, 
silver,  and  crystal,  it  sunk.  The  young  friar  reported  the  loss, 
whereupon  the  whole  convent  is  dissolved  into  lamentations, 
sorrow  and  mourning,  and  prayers  were  offered  up  for  its  resto- 
ration by  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  when  it  was 
miraculously  restored  to  its  owners  and  custodians. 

"The  thing  itself  is  no  more  than  a  small  piece  of  wood,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  bible  of  the  smaller  volume,  laced  about  with 
laces  of  brass,  and  on  some  parts  studded  over  on  the  one  side 
with  pieces  of  crystal,  all  set  in  silver,  and  here  and  there  laced 
in  silver,  set  or  chased  into  the  wood  and  fastened  with  nails, 
some  brass  and  some  silver.  On  the  other  side  appears  a  crucifix 
of  brass,  and  whether  it  has  anything  hidden  within  it  is  known 
I  believe  to  no  man  living,  but  it  has  been,  and  is  held  to  this  day, 
in  great  veneration  by  members  of  the  Catholic  persuasion  that 
reside  hereabouts.  This  venerated  relic  was  preserved  by  the 
people  long  after  the  suppression  of  the  monastery  and  dispersion 
of  the  religious  till  taken  away  by  a  member  of  the  Order." 

The  late  Rev.  Anthony  Cogan,  author  of  the  ''  History  of  the 
Diocese  of  Meath,"  published  in  1867,  comments  as  follows 
on  Piers'  description  of  this  relic  : — • 

:'It  appears  from  Piers'  'Chronological  Description  of  West- 
meath/  and  also  from  the  traditions  of  the  parish,  that  there  was 
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a  celebrated  relic  preserved  in  the  Abbey  of  Tristernagh  or  the 
Church  of  Templecross,  called  the  '  corpnu,'  which  was  held  in 
great  veneration.  In  describing  the  cover  of  this  relic  Piers 
indulges  in  a  page  and  a  half  of  idle,  antiquated,  and  flippant 
gossip,  and  evidently  sought  no  information  on  the  subject  from 
the  clergy  or  the  intelligent  inhabitants,  who  could  then  have 
enlightened  him  as  to  its  nature,  or  if  he  took  that  trouble,  he 
manifestly  concealed  it  from  his  readers.  Piers  must  have  known 
that  almost  every  monastery  had  a  relic,  such  as  a  portion  of  the 
remains  of  some  saint,  the  crozier,  the  mitre,  or  some  such  heir- 
loom of  the  founder  or  patron  saint,  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  trans- 
cribed, or  some  record  compiled  by  an  eminent  member  of  the 
community,  and  numberless  other  mementos  of  departed  worth, 
which  were  very  naturally  held  in  proportionate  reverence 
amongst  a  primitive  and  a  warm-hearted  Catholic  people.  But 
Piers  had  no  desire  to  be  impartial ;  he  was  too  deeply  impreg- 
nated with  tlie  bigotry  of  his  age,  and  hence  he  took  care  to  let 
known  to  his  readers  on  exparte  or  ignorant  evidence,  whatever 
might  tell  against  or  render  ridiculous  the  faith  or  practices  of  the 
Catholic  people  of  Ireland." 

The  cover  of  this  ancient  relic,   which  is  probably  eighth  or 
ninth  century  work,  is  now  in  the  National  Museum,  Dublin. 

Captain    William    Piers,    who    obtained    a  grant  of  the    Fair 
Abbey  of  Tristernagh  and  its  rich  glebe  lands,  was  a  native  of  the 
County   of     York,     England.        Burke   in  his    "  Peerages    and 
Baronetcies"  says,  "that  Captain  William  Piers,    was  a  distin- 
guished soldier  and  a  great  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  saved  her  from  the  vengeance  of  her  step- 
sister, Queen  Mary."      In  addition  to  Tristernagh    he   obtained 
grants  of  the  following  townlands,   viz.  :    Ballynacargy,  Ballina- 
croighy,     Ballyhu,     Ballysollagh,     Baronston,     Empor,    Sonna, 
Piercefield,  Abbeyland,  Lacken,  Lakenstown,  Rathaspec,  Shiffin. 
Piers    was  appointed   Governor    of    Carrickfergus,   and    in    that 
capacity,   it  is  said,  that    he  abetted    the  foul  murder  of  John 
O'Neill,  better  known  as  Shane  the  Proud.     In  1567  Shane  was 
in  open  revolt  against  the  Queen,  and  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  Scots,   and  for  that  purpose  proceeded  to  Clanaboy,   where 
Alexander  Oge  MacDonnell  was  encamped  with  600  Scots.    They 
received  him  with   apparent  friendship,  and  caroused   together; 
but   an   altercation  having  arisen,  Alexander  Oge  Gillespie  and 
many  others  furiously  attacked  O'Neill  with  their  drawn  swords, 
and  hewed  him  to  pieces,  and  likewise  slew  almost  all  his  attend- 
ants in  revenge  of  the  death  of  James  MacDonnell,  who  had  been 
slain  by  O'Neill.     William  Piers,  an  English  officer,  and  Agent  of 
the  Court,  is  stated  in  Stuart's  "  History  of  Armagh  "  to  have 
incited  the  Scots  to  assassinate  O'Neill,  and  according  to  Ware 
and  Stuart,  O'Neill  having  been  buried  four  days,  Piers  raised  the 
body  and  cut  oft'  his  head,  and  carried  it  pickled   in  a  pipkin  to 
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Drogheda  on  the  21st  June  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  Henry 
Sydney,  who  ordered  it  to  be  placed  on  a  pole  on  top  of  Dublin 
Castle.  Stuart  says  Piers  received  a  reward  of  one  thousand 
marks  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  stimulating  the  Scots  to  this 
base  murder.  Captain  William  Piers,  as  already  stated,  was 
succeeded  at  Tristernagh  by  his  son  Henry,  who  embraced  the 
Catholic  faith,  as  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  in  the  ruined  chapel 
of  Templecross  testifies. 

Prendergasf,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Cromwellian  Settlement," 
says  "  that  Captain  Edward  Piers,  in  1653,  got  all  the  State  lands 
in  the  Barony  of  Dunboyne,  county  Meath,  at  £594-  8s.  4d,  a  rent 
greater  by  .£100  a  year  than  they  then  yielded  in  rent  and  contri- 
butions for  five  years  from  the  first  of  May  on  the  terms  of  main- 
taining at  Dublin  and  Dunboyne  three  wolf  dogs,  two  English 
mastiffs,  a  pack  of  hounds  of  sixteen  couple,  three  whereof  to 
hunt  the  wolf  only,  a  knowing  huntsman,  two  men,  and  one  boy. 
Captain  Piers  was  to  bring  to  the  Commissioners  of  Revenue, 
Dublin,  a  stipulated  number  of  wolfs  heads  the  first  year,  and 
a  diminishing  number  every  year.  But  for  every  wolf  head 
whereby  he  fell  short  of  the  stipulated  number  five  pounds 
was  to  be  taken  from  his  salary." 

PIERS,  THE  DESECRATOR. 

The  following  account  of  the  desecration  of  the  ruins  of  the 
once  famous  Abbey  of  Tristernagh  by  Sir  William  Piers  is  taken 
from  the  "  Parliamentary  Gazetteer  of  Ireland,"  1844  : — 

"Tristernagh,  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Kilbixy,  a  barony 
of  Moygoish,  county  of  Westmeath,  Leinster.  It  is  situated  on 
the  south-west  bank  of  Lough  fron.  2.V  miles  east  north-east  of 
Ballinacargy.  Within  this  townland,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  formerly  stood  the  Abbey  of  Tristernagh,  founded  either  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  or  almost  immediately  afterwards,  by 
Geoffrey  de  Constance  or  Constantia.  The  church  was  a  beau- 
tiful and  magnificent  edifice  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  considerable 
in  extent,  and  built  of  a  blackish -coloured  stone ;  and  its  steeple 
consisted  of  a  square  tower,  surmounted  by  an  octagon,  and  in 
1780,  after  having  suffered  much  dilapidation,  continued  to  be 
74  feet  in  height.  In  1783  this  interesting  pile  was  utterly  de- 
molished by  its  present  proprietor,  Sir  -Pigot  William  Piers,  and 
its  site  was  afterwards  occupied  by  a  cow-house  and  a  stable.  The 
"  tasteless  and  unfeeling  demolisher  of  the  edifice,"  says  Mr. 
Brewer,  "  was  earnestly  solicited  by  his  neighbours  to  abstain 
from  so  wanton  an  outrage."  We  are  assured  that  Lord  Sun- 
derland,  a  member  of  the  Malone  family,  Baronston,  offered  to 
purchase  the  ruins  ;it  ;i  high  price,  solely  with  a  view  to  their 
preservation,  but  Piers  refused  to  see  him.  The  name  of  Tris- 
ternagh  should  never  be  mentioned  »vithout  an  expression  of 
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contempt  (as  regards  this  transaction)  towards  that  of  Sir  Pigot 
William  Piers."  ... 

The  last  of  the  hated  race  known  was  a  private  soldier.  In 
1807  Sir  John  Piers,  the  last  of  the  name  who  resided  in  Trister- 
nagh,  and  who  was  a  gambler,  duellist,  and  spendthrift  was  a 
schoolfellow  of  the  patriot/  Lord  Cloncurry.  Shortly  after  the 
marriage  of  that  nobleman,  Piers,  who  shared  his  hospitality,  and 
ever  received  pecuniary  aid  from  him,  made  a  diabolical  wager 
to  ruin  for  life  the  happiness  of  the  wedded  pair.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Fitzpatrick,  the  able  biographer  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  says  :- 

The  old  school-fellow  and  early  friend  of  Valentine  Lawless,  who  erst  had 
tasted  the  sweets  of  his  salutary  advice  and  munificent  generosity  contem- 
plated with  envious  eye  the  happiness  we  have  described,  and,  like  a  wolf 
hungering  for  prey,  yearned  to  have  even  a  particle  of  the  elements  of  such 
felicity  in  his  clutches.  A  more  unlikely  person  than  Lady  Cloncurry  to 
prove  unfaithful  to  him  she  had  vowed  to  love,  honour,  and  obey,  did  not, 
•perhaps,  exist  in  Christendom.  Can  it  be  believed  that  such  was  the  cha- 
racter which  Sir  John  Piers  resolved  by  every  art  of  hell  to  wither  and  des- 
troy A  bet,  or  agreement,  as  we  have  heurd,  was  entered  into  between  tii 
monster  and  some  kindred  spirit,  that  in  the  event  of  the  utter  and  complete 
ruin  of  Lord  and  Lady  Cloncurry's  happiness  a  sum  of  money  would  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  his  (Pier's)  account  in  a  certain  Dublin  bank.  In 
case  of  failure  the  operation  was,  of  course,  to  be  reversed.  We  freely 
confess  that  so  consummately  diabolical  and  deliberate  does  this  proceeding 
appear  to  us  that  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  believe  it.  More  than 
one  party,  however,  has  vouched  for  its  veracity. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1807,  the  celebrated  trial,  Cloucurry 
v.  Piers,  for  crim.  con.,  commenced  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Downes.  Damages  were  laid  at 
£100,000.  The  case  created  great  interest,  and  resulted  in  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  £20,000  and  costs  ;  John  Philpot  Curran 
and  Charles  Kendal  Bushe  were  the  leading  counsel  for  Lord 
Cloncurry,  and  their  speeches  were  what  might  be  expected  from 
such  gifted  advocates.  Those  who  would  wish  to  read  the 
speeches  should  consult "  Curran  and  Contemporaries,"  by  Charles 
Philips.  Piers  put  in  no  appearance  at  the  trial.  Haunted  by 
the  near  approach  of  retribution,  he  packed  his  portmanteau 
and  'fled  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  By  this  proceeding  his 
recognisances  became  of  course  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  After 
a  time  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  secured  him  ;  he  gave  what 
he  could  reluctantly  enough,  and  his  bond  for  the  remainder. 
Assailed  on  all  sides  by  creditors,  Sir  John  Piers  had 
a  cottage  built  at  Tristernagh,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  the  minions  of  justice  ;  but  ruin  and  misfortune 
overtook  him ;  his  estates  were  sold  out  in  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court.  The  Messrs.  Goodbody,  of  Clara,  were  purchasers 
of  a  large  portion  of  it,  and  the  late  J.  Eivers,  Esq.,  J.P.,  lived  for 
years  in  the  cottage  built  by  the  infamous  Sir  John  Piers. 
Piers  and  his  race,  root  and  branch,  have  withered  away 
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and  died  off.  The  mansion  erected  in  1783  by  Sir  Pigot  William 
PieVs  (on  the  right  in  the  illustration)  is  a  crumbling  ruin, 
and  the  only  durable  portion  of  the  building  is  the  abbey 
walls  incorporated  with  the  dwelling,  which,  like  the  old 
faith  represented  by  it,  has  witnessed  the  decadence  of 
everything  around  it.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  locality  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  bells  of  the  abbey  were  thrown 
into  Lough  Iron  to  disappoint  the  plunderers  of  church  property. 

Archdall,  writing  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  thus 
describes  the  ruins  of  this  once  beautiful  and  celebrated 
monastery : — 

"  This  magnificent  and  venerable  edifice,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  of  considerable  extent,  was  built  of  a  blackish  stone,  and  the 
steeple  was  remarkable,  being  an  octagon  erected  on  top  of  a  square 
tower,  which,  though  mutilated,  was,  in  the  year  1780,  seventy- 
four  feet  high  ;  the  columns  were  also  octagon,  with  plain  capitals. 
This  abbey  was  totally  destroyed  in  1783  by  Sir  William  Pigot 
Piers." 

Formerly  there  was  a  chapel  at  Teinpleoran  belonging  to  the 
Abbey  of  Tristernagh.  Its  ruins  measure  forty-nine  feet  by  nine- 
teen. There  is  a  flat  stone  in  the  graveyard  with  the  following 
inscription  : — 

Pray  for  the  soul  of  the 

Rev.  Michael  Dardis, 

of  the  Order  of  Preachers, 

who  departed  this  life  October  25thf 

1772;  aged  34  years. 

Father  Dardis  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  studied  in 
the  Dominican  College  of  Louvain.  On  his  return  to  Ireland  he 
was  attached  to  the  Dominican  Friary  of  Mullingar.  There  is  a 
holy  well  near  the  ruins  of  the  old  church  dedicated  to  St.  Anne. 
The  churchyard  of  Templecross  is  situated  at  the  entrance  gate  of 
Tristernagh.  The  ruins  of  the  old  church  measures  thirty-three 
feet  by  fifteen  feet.  It  derived  its  name  very  probably  from  the 
fact  of  a  portion  of  the  true  cross  having  been  preserved  here  in 
ancient  times.  It  was  converted  into  a  Protestant  church  in  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  Sir  Henry  Piers,  in  his  "  History  of 
Westmeath,"  tells  us  of  Protestant  ordinations  having  taken 
place  here.  The  pedestal  of  a  stone  cross,  which  must 
have  been  very  large,  is  in  the  cemetery.  In  this  quite 
out-of-the-way  retreat,  in  a  spot  which  erring  man  might  hope  to 
rest,  repose  the  mortal  remains  of  one  who  was  endeared  to  all 
who  knew  him — the  Rev.  John  Cantwell,  P.P.,  Ballinacargy, 
who  gave  all  he  possessed  to  the  poor.  The  deceased  clergyman 
was  a  giant  in  intellect,  quiet  and  unassuming,  and  as  simple  as  a 
child.  He  devoted  much  of  his  valuable  time  in  promoting  educa- 
tion in  the  parish,  and  his  schools  were  remarkable  for  cleanliness, 
comfort,  and  regularity.  Every  tree  and  mound  in  and  about 
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Tristernagh  has  its  legend,  and  is  associated  with  the  past.  Here 
on  this  Tittle  hillock  Father  Benedict  used  to  read  his  office , 
under  yonder  old  tree  Father  Clement  chanted  the  vesper  hymn  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  at  evetide.  What  a  happy  world  for  them 
removed  from  the  scenes  and  vices  of  society  ;  no  wonder  that 
some  of  the  poets  envied  them  their  happy  lot. 

THE  MONKS  or  OLD. 

I  envy  them,  those  monks  of  old, 

Their  book  they  read  and  their  beads  they  told  ; 

To  human  softness  dead  and  cold, 

And  all  life's  vanity  ! 

They  dwelt  like  shadows  on  the  earth- 
Free  from  the  penalties  of  birth  ; 
Nor  let  one  feeling  venture  forth, 

But  charity  ! 

I  envy  them.     Their  cloistered  hearts 
Knew  not  the  bitter  pang  that  parts 
Beings  that  all  affections'  arts 

Had  link'd  in  unity  ! 

The  tomb  to  them  was  not  a  place 
To  drown  the  best  loved  of  the  race, 
And  blot  out  each  sweet  memory's  trace 
In  dull  obscurity. 

To  thfem  it  was  the  calmest  bed 
They  rest  the  aching  human  head, 
They  looked  with  envy  on  the  dead 

And  not  with  agony. 

No  bonds  they  felt,  no  ties  they  broke, 
No  music  of  the  heart  they  woke 
When  one  brief  moment  it  had  spoke 

To  lose  it  suddenly. 

Peaceful  they  lived,  peaceful  they  died ; 
And  those  that  did  their  fate  abide 
Saw  brothers  wither  by  their  side 

In  all  tranquillity. 

I  envy  them,  those  monks  of  old — 
And  when  their  statues  I  behold, 
Carved  in  the  marble,  calm  and  cold, 

How  true  an  effigy  ! 

I  wish  my  heart  as  calm  and  still 

To  beams  that  fleet  and  blast  that  chill, 

And  pangs  that  pay  joys  spendthrift  ill, 

With  bitter  misery. 

There  is  an  old  well  in  a  field  called  Priest  Park,  near  Trister- 
nagh, which,  it  is  said,  the  monks  used  to  frequent  at  eve  to  drink 
its  delicious  water  and  inhalethe  invigorating  breezes  of  Lough  Iron. 
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THE  TUITE  FAMILY. 

From  "Ireland  in  1598."  By  Rev.  Dr.  Hogan,  S.J. 
"  There  were  many  distinguished  members  of  the  Tuite  family. 
Richard  de  Tuyt  came  to  Ireland  in  1172  with  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  better  known  as  Strongbow.  In  1211  Sir  Richard, 
eldest  son,  founded  the  monastery  of  Abbeylaragh,  near  Grauard, 
and  endowed  it  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  for  monks 
of  the  Cistercian  Order.  Sir  Richard  was  killed  by  the  fall  of 
one  of  the  towers  of  the  Castle  of  Athlone,  and  was  buried  in  the 
monastery  he  founded  at  Abbeylara.  It  is  said  that  the  castle  of 
Athlone  was  erected  on  a  portion  of  the  ground  belonging  to  the 
ancient  minster  of  St.  Peter  which  stood  on  the  Roscomrrion 
side  of  the  Shannon,  and  the  accident  was  attributed  to  Provi- 
dence for  the  sacrilegious  appropriation  of  the  property  of  the 
monastery.  Sir  Richard  held  the  manors  of  Kildalton  and  Damar 
and  an  estate  in  Meath,  Kilston.  He  left  issue,  Sir  Richard  his 
heir,  and  Hugh.  This  Sir  Richard  was  Lord  Myrston  in  West- 
meath.  He  died  in  1289,  leaving  one  daughter,  Avicia,  who 
married  Sir  Nicholas  de  Carew  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  John, 
ancestor  to  the  Earl  of  Tutness.  Maurice  Tuite,  second  son  of 
the  first  Richard,  was  lord  of  Jordanstown.  There  is  a  townland 
of  that  name  between  Mearescourt  and  Paddenstown.  Richard 
Tuite,  who  was  living  in  1305,  was  lord  of  the  Sonnalogh. 
His  son,  Sir  Richard,  was  knighted  in  1326.  He  was  lord  of 
Loghsonna  I.  A.  and  was  possessed  of  the  Manor  of 
Killowney,  Meath,  the  lands  of  Moyeregan  in  the  barony  of 
Delvin,  and  the  O'Connor  of  Moymamy,  James  Tuite,  second  son 
of  Sir  Thomas  Tuite,  was  lord  of  Jordanstown  and  Tuitestown, 
now  Greenpark.  Andrew  and  Theobald  Tuite  with  their 
father,  Walter,  of  Monilea,  were  attainted  in  1654.  Garret  Tuite 
who  was  ancestor  to  the  branch  who  resided  at  Moygallen 
(Cookesbo rough)  was  also  attainted.  The  forfeited  property  was 
purchased  by  a  member  of  the  Levinge  family,  Baronets  of 
Knockdrin,  Edmund  Tuite,  of  Tuitestown,  born  in  1612,  for- 
feited his  estates  in  1641.  His  son,  William  was  a  Brigadier- 
General  in  King  James'  army,  and  was  killed  at  Aughrim  in 
1691.  His  brother,  Walter,  of  Tuitestown,  was  also  attainted. 
He  had  thirteen  sons,  eleven  of  whom  fell  in  1691  in  defence  of 
the  Stuarts.  From  Walter  was  descended  the  famous  French 
preacher,  Father  Nicholas  Tuite  McCarthy,  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  The  late  Mark  Tuite,  County  Tipperary,  embraced  the 
Catholic  Faith  some  years  before  he  died.  The  Abbess  of  the 
famous  Convent  of  Loughiel,  barony  of  Kilkenny  West,  which 
was  plundered  arid  destroyed  by  a  party  of  Cromwellian  soldiers 
stationed  in  Athlone  in  1642,  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Tuite,  Tuitestown  A  Thomas  Tuite  was  Prior  of  the  Monastery 
of  Ballymore  at  th$  time  of  its  suppression  by  Henry  VIII." 
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From  D'Alton's  King  James  II.,  Army  List. 

"  Richard  de  Tuite,  the  founder  of  this  family  in  Ireland 
came  over  hither  with  Strongbow,  and  obtained  by  the  inter- 
ference of  that  leader  and  by  his  own  valour  fair  possessions  in 
Teffia,  including  Sonnagh,  Empor  Castle  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  Hugh  de  Lacy's  grant  of  lands  and  churches  to  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  in  Dublin,  and  when  Meath  the  mensal 
demesne  of  the  Irish  Kings  was  erected  into  a  palatinete  this 
Richard  became  a  palatinete  peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  of  Moyas- 
hill,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  posterity  through  many  genera- 
tions. He  was  killed  in  1216  by  the  fall  of  a  tower  in  Athlone, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Abbeylaragh  near 
Granard,  which  himself  had  previously  founded,  and  where  he 
had  also  raised  a  frontier  castle.  The  lords  Howth  in  early 
times  held  the  manor  of  Killerock  under  the  Barons  de  Tuite, 
the  son  of  this  first  Baron  de  Tuite.  Richard,  the  younger,  to 
whom  Henry  the  Third,  in  1224.  committed  the  custody  of  the 
castle  of  Clonmacnoise,  marched  eight  years  after,  under  the 
banner  of  William  de  Lacy  into  Upper  Breffny.  against  the 
O'Reillys,  by  whose  sept,  however,  the  invaders  were  defeated 
with  great  loss,  Richard  de  Tuite  and  Simon  de  Lacy  being 
wounded.  In  1244  Richard  de  Tuite  had  military  summons 
to  a  royal  expedition  against  Spain.  According  to  the  "  Four 
Masters,"  he  (styled  the  great  baron)  was  killed  in  1289  near 
Athlone  by  the  resistance  of  the  O'Melaghlins.  John  de  Tuite, 
a  nephew  of  Richard,  had  summons  to  serve  with  King  Edward 
in  1302  in  the  war  with  Scotland,  and  he  dying  soon  after  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Richard,  who  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  1310, 
as  a  Palatine  Knight,  was  in  1311  required  to  attend  that  of 
Kilkenny,  and  in  six  years  after  was  commanded  to 
continue  his  exertions  for  the  defence  of  Ireland  against 
the  enemy.  In  1318  he  was  one  of  the  officers  under  Sir 
John  de  Bermingham  when  that  leader  marched  out  the 
King's  power  against  Edward  Bruce  at  Dundalk.  In  1323  he 
was  ordered  to  attack  and  pursue  Roger  de  Mortimer,  in  the  event 
of  he  taking  refuge  in  Ireland.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
summoned  to  take  part  in  the  defence  of  Aquitaine ;  and  in  1325 
again  sat  as  a  Peer  in  Parliament.  His  eldest  son,  John  de 
ruite,  lord  of  Sonnagh  sat  in  that  of  Dublin  in  1333,  and  in  two 
years  after  was  knighted.  The  eldest  son  of  this  Sir  John  died 
without  issue  male,  when  the  family  estates  which  were  on  an 
inquisition  post  mortem,  nine  manors  and  about  forty  extensive 
townlands,  vested  in  his  brother,  Thomas  de  Tuite  and  heir 
male  and  who  was  in  1373,  and  subsequently  summoned  as  a 
Knight  to  the  great  Council  and  Parliaments.  Andrew  Tuite 

is  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  Pale  who  signed  the  memorable 
memorial  in  favour  of  Lord  Furnivat  in  1407.     In  1556  Thomas 
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Tuite  of  Sonnagh,  and  other  Tuites  representing  the  lines  of 
Baltresna  and  Monilea,  were  summoned  to  appear  in  person 
with  their  men  and  horses  at  a  general  hustings  against  an 
expected  invasion  of  the  Scots  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  In  1622 
Oliver  Tuite  of  Sonnagh  was  created  a  baronet.  Many  members 
of  the  Tuite  family  suffered  for  their  attachment  to  the  Stuart 
Dynasty.  In  the  Confiscations  of  1641  alone  they  lost  most 
extensive  tracts  in  the  counties  of  Meath,  Westmeath  and  Long- 
ford, which  were  distributed  to  Robert  Cooke  and  many  others  of 
the  adventurers,  called  Patentees.  In  the  clause  of  Wordy 
Monks  from  Charles  II.  for  services  beyond  the  seas,  three  members 
of  the  family  are  included,  Captain  Jasper  Tuite,  Captain  Henry 
Tuite,  and  Ensign  William  Tuite.  The  last  appears  identical  with 
Brigadier  General,  and  was  the  son  of  Edmund  Tuite,  of  Tuites- 
town, by  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Oliver  Tuite,  Baronet,  in  1680. 
He  by  the  style  of  i  William  Tuite  passed  patentfor338acres  of  land 
in  Mayo.  His  brother  Walter  Tuite,  of  Monilea,  served  in  the  same 
army  with  this  brigadier,  and  was  attainted  with  him  in.  1691. 
He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  David  O'More,  Port  Allen,  by 
whom  he  had  thirteen  sons,  eleven  of  whom  fell  in  the  campaign  of 
1691,  leaving  but  two  survivors  to  continue  that  line"  (Archdall's 
"  Lodge's  Peerage,"  3,  p.  26,  27.)  Brigadier-General  William 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Aughrim,  and  with  him  was  attainted  in 
1691,  six  others  of  this  name.  John  Tuite,  was  ensign  in  Lord 
Bellew's  infantry. 

In  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries 
there  were  branches  of  the  Tuite  family  located  at  Tuitestown, 
Mullingar,  Monilea,  Moygullen,  Cookesborough,  and  in  county 
Meath.  Andrew  Tuite  of  Tuitestown,  played  an  important  part 
in  the  Confederate  Army  from  1641  to  1652,  for  which  he  was 
attainted  and  his  property  confiscated  in  the  baronies  of 
Moygoish,  Moyashel  and  Corkaree.  Lady  Mabel  Tuite  was  also 
attainted,  as  were  Sir  Oliver  Tuite,  Thomas,  and  others  of  the 
family.  Edmund  Tuite,  of  Tuitestown,  was  also  attainted  in 
1641,  and  forfeited  his  property.  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
many  members  of  the  Tuite  family  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
faithless  Stuart,  James  the  Second,  for  which  they  were 
attainted,  and  forfeiting  their  estates,  General  William  Tuite  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim.  Walter,  of  Tuitestown,  held  a 
commission  in  the  same  army,  and  was  attainted  with  his  brother. 
6th  William  and  Mary.  Walter,  of  Monilea,  with  his  sons. 
Walter,  William  and  Theobald,  were  also  attainted  under  the  same 
Act,  as  was  Janet,  who  was  ancestor  of  the  branch  who  resided 
at  Moygullen. 

The  history  of  the  Tuite  family  from  the  invasion  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  and  said  to  be  written  by  the 
late  J.  C.  Lyons,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Lediston  Mullingar,  was  published 
a  few  years  ago.  In  that  work  it  is  stated  that  the  head  of  the 
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family  or  heir  presumptive  of  the  property,  was  foully  murdered 
in  his  bedroom  in  Sonna  House,  in  the  month  of  January,  1786. 
The  affair  was  wrapped  in  mystery,  and  no  clue  could  be  ever  got 
to  discover  the  perpetrators,  but  the  general  belief  at  the  time 
was  that  it  was  the  result  of  domestic  treason.  The  late  owner 
of  the  property,  H.  M.  Tuite,  was  a  good  landlord,  and  did  all  in 
his  power  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  tenants.  He  was  no 
absentee,  and  it  was  a  favourite  saying  in  the  locality  "  always 
at  home  like  Tuite  of  Sonna."  He  was  the  first  in  Westmeath 
to  contest  the  county  on  Liberal  principles,  which  he  did  in  1829. 
He  was  a  good  employer  and  benevolent  to  his  labourers,  and  the 
break  up  of  the  establishment  was  a  great  loss  to  the  poor  of  the 
vicinity. 

In  Lyons's  "  Grand  Juries  of  Westmeath  "  we  find  that  a  Sir 
Henry  Tuite  of  Sonna,  married  in  1728,  Mary  Rochfort,  sister  of 
the  notorious  Earl  of  Bel  vide  re,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son,  George,  born  in  1729.  Sir  George  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  resided  at  Sonna.  He  was  murdered  on  the  12th 
February,  1783,  while  sitting  in  his  study  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  He  had  a  small  favourite  King  Charles  spaniel  lying  on 
a  chair  beside  him,  whose  brains  were  beaten  out  as  well  as  his 
master's  by  some  blunt  instrument.  There  was  not  any  robbery 
committed,  neither  ^were  the  papers  in .  the  study  disturbed.  The 
murderer  was  never  discovered,  and  it  was  supposed  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  baronet  was  the  result  of  domestic  treason.  A 
hammer  was  found  in  the  adjacent  pond  besmeared  with  blood, 
which  'is  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  assassin.  Hugh 
Tuite,  born  1747,  entered  the  army,  was  in  the  14th  Light 
Dragoons,  and  attained  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the  39th  regiment 
of  foot,  in  which  he  served  twelve  years  at  Gibraltar,  three  years 
of  which  was  during  the  blockade.  He  there  made  a  prisoner  of 
Baron  Yon  Helmstadt,  and  received  his  sword.  Mr.  Lyons,  in 
his  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Westmeath  Gentry,"  relates  that  Captain 
Tuite  attended  one  of  Lady  Ormond's  parties  shortly  after  his 
retirement  from  military  service,  and  there  met  Captain  Arthur 
Wellesley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  aide-de-camp 
to  Lord  Westmoreland,  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
The  Captain  was  engaged  at  a  card  table  with  Lady  Ormond  as 
his  partner,  when  he  observed  some  young  gentlemen  and  officers 
highly  entertained  and  smiling  at  each  other.  He  soon  saw  from 
the  direction  of  their- eyes  that  he  was  the  object  of  their  mirth, 
and  turning  sharply  round  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  he  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  contribute  to  the  evening's  amusement, 
he  found  Captain  Wellesley  behind  his  chair  diverting  himself 
and  the  company  with  his  queue,  the  end  of  which  he  had  at 
that  moment  most  unfortunately  a  tight  hold  of.  Captain  Tuite 
stood  up,  he  was  a  tall  and  powerful  man,  and  took  the  facetious 
;i]<lc-de-camp  by  the  neck,  and  lifted  him  completely  off  the  ground, 
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gave  him  an  angry  shake,  and  dropped  him  without  uttering  a 
word.  In  a  short  time  Captain  Wellesley,  accompanied  by 
another  officer  came  up  to  Captain  Tuite,  the  former  much  agitated 
and  apologised  for  the  unwarrantable  liberty  he  had  taken  with 
him.  Captain  Tuite  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  and 
replied,  "As  the  apology  has  been  as  public  as  the  offence,  I 
forget  it,  sir,"  and  made  his  bow. 

The  late  Hugh  Morgan  Tuite  was  born  in  1795.  He  repre- 
sented this  county  from  1826  to  1830,  and  from  1842  to  1847. 
He  died  in  1868. 

THE  OLD  MILL  OF  MULLINORAN. 

TRAGIC    DEATH    OF   THE   Two    PRINCES,   THE   SONS    OF 
BLUTHMAC,  WITHIN  ITS  WALLS. 

The  old  mill  of  Mullenoran  (Mailoran),  Orari's  Mill,  which  lies, 
between  Lough  Owel  and  Lough  Iron,  on  a  little  river,  known  as 
the  Silver  Arm,  which  runs  from  one  lake  into  the  other,  was  the 
scene  of  a  very  tragic  incident  in  the  history  of  Ireland.  Here  it 
was  that  in  A.D.  651  Doiiagh  and  Conall,  the  two  sons- 
of  Blathmac  (one  of  the  joint  Kings  of  Ireland,  656-664),  were 
slain  by  the  Leinster  men.  The  historic  truth  of  the  occurrence 
is  vouched  for  by  the  fact  that  the  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters," 
the  "Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,"  the  "Annals  of  Tigernach,"  and  the 
"Annals  of  Ulster,"  all  contain  full  and  complete  records  of  how  the 
two  young  princes  were  here  done  to  death  in  a  very  cruel  man- 
ner by  their  foes.  On  the  occasion  mentioned,  Donagh  and 
Conall  being  wounded  near  the  mill,  the  brothers  took  refuge  in- 
side near  the  shaft,  which  was  not  working  at  the  time.  The 
pursuers  forced  the  party  in  charge  of  the  Mill  to  allow  the  water 
to  run  to  the  sluice.  The  mill  being  set  going,  the  princes  were 
ground  to  death.  Dr.  Joyce  quotes  the  following  poem,  composed 
'•on temporary  poet,  on  this  terrible  event : — 

Oh  !  Mill,  uluit  luist  thou  ground  ?     1'recious  thy  wheat  ! 
It  is  not  oats  thou  hast  ground. Imttheoffspringof  Kerval  (namely  the  princes). 
The  jrrain  which  the  .Mill  has  ground  is  not  oats,  hut  blood  and  wheat ; 
With  the  scions  of  the  great  Tree  (Kerval)  Mailoran's  Mill  was  fed. 

The  above  poem  is  quoted  in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters/* 
fol.  1.  page  263  ;  and  also  in  the  Feilire  of  Angus  the  Culdee, 
page  88. 

Doctor  Joyce  adds — "  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  mill  has  been 
there  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  princes,  and  no  one  can 
tell  how  long  before,  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
and  there  are  some  old  people  still  living  whose  grandfathers  sav, 
it  in  full  work.' 
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Some  of  the  walls  of  the  last  old  mill  that  flourished  on  this 
very  site  are  still  standing.  The  mill  race  is  there,  and  the  entire 
surroundings  suggest  the  existence  of  the  mill  for  a  very  long 
period  of  time.  Although  this  little  river,  on  which  this  ancient 
mill  is  situated,  is  only  one  mile  in  length,  yet  in  Sir  Henry 
Piers  time,  1682,  it  turned  in  its  short  course  five  overshaft  mills, 
not  one  of  which  is  standing  to-day. 

But  to  return  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  parish.  In  the 
olden  times  there  was  a  convent  for  nuns  at  Lara.  This  townland 
formerly  was  called  Calliaghstown,  or  the  town  of  the  old  ladies 
or  women ;  it  is  now  called  Collierstown.  There  is  a  curious 
tradition  in  this  neighbourhood  that  during  the  prevalence  of 
some  pestilence  all  those  who  reached  Lara  escaped.  The  convent 
was  held  in  great  veneration.  The  ruins  of  the  old  church  of  Kil- 
macnevin  measures  fifty -four  feet  by  fifteen  feet.  The  chancel  arch 
still  remains. 

To  the  south  of  Tristeruagh  lies  Ballinacroighy,  a  locality  that 
was  inhabited  forty  years  ago  by  a  bold  peasantry  second  to  none 
in  Ireland,  brave,  generous,  and  hospitable,  thoroughly  national, 
and  determined  enemies  of  tyranny  in  every  form  it  presented  it- 
self. It  is  sadly  altered  to-day.  The  foul  conspiracy  of  English 
legislators,  aided  by  recreant  Irish  landlords  and  graziers  to  carry 
out  the  prophecy  of  Lord  Palmerstown,  <c  that  Ireland  was 
destined  to  be  the  fruitful  mother  of  flocks  and  herds,"  was  carried 
out  with  a  vengeance  here  as  the  ruined  hamlets  testify.  The 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  land  had  to  fly  and  take  refuge  under  the 
flag  of  America,  the  home  of  the  outraged  and  oppressed.  Before 
the  decline  of  agriculture  Ballinacargy  was  a  thriving  village,  and 
a  fine  market  for  corn  and  butter,  but  the  market  is  a  thing  of  the 
past— everything  that  was  to  benefit  the  people  has  been  swept 
away.  The  town  is  picturesquely  situated,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Royal  Canal,  and  contains  the  usual  public 
buildings— viz.,  a  Catholic  chapel,  a  market  house,  police  barrack, 
and  courthouse.  The  latter  building  was  erected  by  the  landlord, 
the  late  Mr.  Malone,  in  1870,  the  interior  of  which  is  commodious, 
and  the  judgment-seat  very  high,  and  commands  a  view  of  all 
delinquents  beneath.  Here  it  was  that  ex-Constable  Rigney, 
known  as  "  Joe,"  figured,  and  not  unfrequently  poured  into  the 
ears  of  the  occupants  of  the  bench  tales  of  human  depravity,  and 
prayed  that  the  omnipotent  hand  of  the  law  might  be  laid  heavily 
on  evil  doers.  Poor  unrequited  Joe,  shorn  of  all  honours,  stripes 
gone,  all  hope  of  chevron  blighted,  finding  the  path  of  glory  diffi- 
cult to  tread,  promotion  dubious,  the  smiles  of  patrons  false  and 
llusory,  bade  farewell  to  the  force,  the  court  and  its  surroundings 

Jtired  to  the  more  quiet  and  genial  atmosphere  of  private  KfeV> 
reflect  on  the  past. 
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CASTLETOWN-GEOGHEGAN 

(KlNAL    FlACHA.) 

CASTLETOWN-GEOGHEGAN,  or  as  it  was  anciently  called  Kinal 
Fiacha,  after  the  great  MacGeoghegan  Sept,  is  in  the  barony  of  Moy- 
ashel,  about  five  miles  north  of  Kilbeggan.  According  to  Lewis's 
Topographical  Dictionary  in  1836,  the  parish  had  a  population 
of  4,052,  of  which  number  there  were  191  in  the  village.  In 
olden  times  the  MacGeoghegan's  were  lords  of  Moyashel,  and  had 
several  castles  or  strongholds  in  the  district,  the  remains  of  some 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  to  the  present  day,  one  of  them,  the  castle 
of  Donore,  near  Horseleap,  is  still  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation, and  is  inhabited  by  a  family  near  Sheerin.  J  aniestown 
House  was  the  residence  of  some  members  of  the  MacGeoghegan 
family,  especially. Kedagh  and  his  son,  known  as  ".Jack  the  Buck." 
The  parish  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Kilbeggan  to  Mullingar, 
and  comprises  10,116  acres  as  applotted  under  the  Tithe  Act. 
Jamestown  House,  once  the  seat  of  Sir  Richard  Nagle,  Bart.,  is  a 
spacious  and  castellated  mansion  of  modern  erection,  containing 
an  interesting  collection  of  ancient  portraits  and  some  curious 
relics  of  antiquity.  In  the  vicinity  is  preserved  MacGeoghegan's 
Chair,  in  which  the  chiefs  of  Moyashel  were  anciently  inaugura- 
ted. In  1836  there  were  thirty-six  inhabited  houses  in  the 
village. 

Father  (Jogan,  in  his  "  Diocese  of  Meath,"  tells  us  that  the  ancient 
churchyard  near  the  town  presents  a  sad  spectacle  of  desolation. 
Many  of  the  illustrious  family  of  MacGeoghegan  sleep  here  under 
the  shadow  of  the  old  walls,  which  their  munificence  had  once 
raised  for  the  Glory  of  God.  There  is  a  mortuary  chapel  in  the 
cemetery  which  measures  fifteen  feet  by  ten  feet.  On  a  slab  is — 

This  Chapel 

was  erected  for 

DANIEL  WYER,  ESQW 

in  remembrance  of  his  son, 

DAMKI.  WYER, 

1671. 

This  was  an  ancient  and  respectable  family  that  lost  all  their 
property  for  adhering  to  the  fallen  fortunes  of  their  country.  The 
late  Mr.  M.  D.  Wyer,  B.L.,  the  learned  and  esteemed  librarian 
of  the  Free  Library,  Thomas  Street,  Dublin,  was  a  scion  of  this  old 
family.  The  Abbe  MacGeoghegan  says,  Kinel  Fiacha,  signifying 
the  children  of  Kinel  Fiacha,  owned  extensive  territory  in  West- 
meath,  include  besides  the  barony  of  Moyashel,  included  part  of 
those  of  Rathconrath,  Moncashel  and  Fartullagh.  This  territory 
was  divided  into  several  fiefs  and  belonged  since  the  fifth  century  to 
the  different  branches  of  the  MacGeoghegans  of  the  race  of  Fiacha, 
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son  of  the  Monarch  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages.  The  chief  of  this 
tribe  is  MacGeoghegan,  of  Moyashel.  The  fiefs  belonging  to  the 
different  baronies  are— Donore,  Sionan,  Castletown,  Newtown, 
Dromore,  Lockhenleonlerch,  Larra,  Lockerran,  Ballycomine, 
Coolatore. 

At  one  period  the  MacGeoghegans  and  the  O  Molloys  ruled 
from  Uisneach  to  Birr,  King's  Co.  The  "  Four  Masters  "  have  the 
following — 

A  GREAT  WESTMEATH  FAMILY. 

"  The  MacGeoghegans,  MacEochagain,  or  MacGeoghegan,  Chief 
of  Conel  Fiachaidh,  is  thus  mentioned  by  O'Dugan  :— 

Precedence  be  given  to  the  heroic  clan. 
The  noble  tribe  of  Macgeoghegan. 
The  best  of  the  delightful  lands, 
They  rule  over  the  warlike  Kinel  Fiacha." 

The  MacGeoghegans  took  their  name  f  rora  Eochagain,  one  of  their 
ancient  chiefs,  and  were  a  branch  of  the  Southern  Hy  Niall  or  Clan 
Colman,  and  held  the  territory  of  Kinel  b'iacha,  which  was  so  called 
from  being  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Fiachaidh,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  Monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  fifth 
century.  The  territory  of  Kinel  comprised,  according  to  Mac- 
Geoghegan in  his  history  of  Ireland,  the  barony  of  Moyashel,  with 
parts  of  Moyashel,  Rathconrath,  and  Fartullagh,  and  the  districts 
about  Mullingar  in  Westmeath.  The  MacGeoghagans  were  styled 
Princes  of  Fiacha  and  Lords  of  Moyashel,  and  the  names  of  many 
valiant  arid  celebrated  chiefs  of  that  family  who  defeated  the 
English  forces  in  several  battles  are  recorded  in  the  "  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters"  ;  Richard  MacGeoghegan,  a  distinguished 
commander  in  the  war  against  Elizabeth,  was  particularly  cele- 
brated for  his  heroic  defence  of  the  Castle  of  Dunboy  in  the 
County  of  Cork.  The  MacGeoghegans  held  their  rank  and  consi- 
derable property  in  Westmeath  down  to  the  Cromwellian  Wars 
and  Revolution,  after  which  their  estates  were  confiscated. 

From   the  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  "  we  collect  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  Sept — 

Karly  in  the  thirteenth  century  a  castle  was  erected  at  Killare  by  the 
D'AIton's,  one  of  whom  was  born  at  Rathconrath,  1399.  Maurice  D'Alton 
was  slain  by  Murtoch  Oge  MacGeoghegan,  1409.  Malachy  More  MacGeoghe- 
gan was  deprived  of  lordship,  and  Fergal  Roe  was  appointed  in  his  place, 
1414.  Murrogh  O'Connor,  Lord  of  Offally,  and  Fergal  Roe  MacGeoghegan, 
of  Kinal  Feiacha,  gave  a  great  defeat  to  the  English  of  Meathat  Killucan,  in 
which  the  Baron  of  Screen  and  a  great  number  of  officers  and  common 
soldiers  were  killed,  and  the  son  of  the  Baron  of  Slane  was  taken  prisoner, 
for  whom  was  obtained  a  ransom  of  fourteen  hundred  marks,  and  for  Dardis, 
the  Lawless,  and  the  other  prisoners  who  were  taken,  was  a  ransom  of  twelve 
hundred  marks,  beside  a  reward  and  fine  for  intercession.  This  battle,  ac- 
cording to  MacGeoghegan  and  others,  was  fought  on  the  tenth  of  May. 
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A.D,  1413,  Conor  MacGeoghegan  was  killed  at  Kilcoursey.  King's  Co.  1450, 
great  depredations  were  committed  by  the  son  of  MacGeoghegan  on  the 
English,  during  which  he  plundered  and  burned  Rathwire,  Killucan,  Bally- 
portal,  Ballynagall.  Origiel  (the  town  of  the  English  Oriel),  and  Kilbixy,  in 
Westmeath,  and  during  that  commotion  he  took  Curby,  son  of  Lissugh 
O'Farrell,  prisoner,  and  slew  two  of  the  O'Farrels  in  the  great  town  of 
Lough  Seudy  (Ballymore);  and  in  short  spoiled  an  immense  deal  during  that 
war.  In  the  same  year  the  English  of  Meath  and  the  Duke  of  York  with 
the  king's  standard  marched  to  Mullingar,  and  the  son  of  MacGeoghegan 
with  a  great  force  of  cavalry  in  armour  marched  the  same  day  to  Ballyglass 
to  meet  the  English,  who  came  to  the  resolution  to  make  peace  with  him, 
and  they  forgave  him  all  the  offences  he  committed  on  them,  on  condition 
of  making  peace. 

1452,  Teach  Munna  (Taghmon),  County  of  Westmeath,  was  plundered 
and  burned  by  Feargal  MacGeoghegan. 

1452,  Feargal  Roe  MacGeoghegan,  a  commander  of  an  army  of  great 
renown  in  his  time,  was  killed  by  the  son  of  the  Baron  of  Delvin,  and 
Pierce  D'Alton,  of  Rathconrath,  at  Cruach  Abal  Naughaval,  and  was  be- 
headed by  them,  and  the  head  was  carried  by  them  to  Dublin,  where  it  was 
exhibited,  and  it  was  brought  back  again  and  buried  in  the  graveyard  of 
Durrow  of  Columbkille.  1453,  Feargal  Roe  MacGeoghegan  having  resigned, 
his  lordship  entered  the  monastery  of  Durrow  of  Columbkille,  having  lost 
his  sight,  and  Niall  MacGeoghegan  succeeded  in  his  place.  1459,  Conn 
MacGeoghegan,  lord  of  Kinel  Fiacha,  was  killed  by  the  son  of  O'Melaghlin. 
1463,  MacGeoghegan  committed  great  depredations  on  the  Baron  of  Delvin, 
and  also  on  the  Ledwiches  of  Ballinalack,  so  that  he  plundered  the  country 
as  far  as  the  limy  on  the  borders  of  Westmeath  and  Longford.  1467,  Teige 
O'Connor,  with  MacGeoghegan  and  Birmingham  committed  great  depreda- 
tions on  the  plain  of  Teffia,  and  they  plundered  the  country  from  Empor  to 
Ballymacwilliam.  in  the  King's  County,  1469. 

Owen  MacGeoghegan,  Tanist  of  Kinal  Fiacha,  was  slain  by  Cian  Colman 
O'Kellaghlin,  1470,  and  Conla,  the  son  of  Hugh  Bruighe  MacGeoghegan, 
Chief  of  Kinal  Fiacha,  at  Ardnorcher,  Horseleap,  by  the  son  of  Con 
O'Melaghlin  and  the  Clan  Colman  in  revenge  of  the  death  of  his  father,  Art, 
who  had  been  formerly  slain  by  MacGeoghegan.  1471,  the  sons  of  O'Connor 
Faily  carried  off  a  prey  from  the  Kinel  Fiacha  and  slew  Anthony,  the  son  of 
MacGeoghegan,  together  with  the  son  of  Niall  Fox  and  many  others.  1474, 
Peregrine  MacGeoghegan,  son  of  Niall,  lord  of  Kinel  Fiacha,  was  killed  by 
Hugh,  the  son  of  Feargal  MacGeoghegan,  and  O'Connor  Faily  spoiled  the 
country  and  demolished  the  Castle  of  Ballygannell  in  Westmeath,  and  ex- 
pelled the  race  of  Fergal  Roe,  Aulnve  Oge  and  M'Auley,  chiefs  of  Coolry, 
in  Westmeath,  were  slain  by  the  Clan  Column  (O'Melaghlin).  Previous  to 
his  death  he  slew  Fiacha  MacGeoghegan. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  DUNBOY. 

The  last  brilliant  feat  by  a  member  of  the  MacGeoghegan 
family  was  the  heroic  defence  of  the  Castle  of  Dunboy  by  Richard 
MacGeoghegan  in  1598. 

Dunboy,  the  proud  the  strong. 
The  Saxons  hate  and  trouble  long. 

No  episode  of  Irish  History  has  been  more  warmly  euologised 
than  this  gallant  defence  of  Dunboy,  nor  would  it  be  as  easy  to 
find  in  the  history  of  any  country  one  more  largely  calculated  to 
excite  our  admiration  and  sympathy.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
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only  143  fighting  men,  who  had  only  but  a  few  small  cannon, 
while  the  English  force  of  4,000  was  well  supplied  with  artillery 
and  means  of  attack. 

On  the  17th  June  the  castle  which  had  been  nearly  shattered 
to  pieces,  the  garrison  offered  to  surrender,  if  allowed  to  depart 
with  their  arms,  but  their  messenger  was  immediately  hanged, 
and  the  order  for  assault  given.  From  tunnel  to  tunnel,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  crumbling  ruin  the  struggle  was  successfully 
maintained  throughout  the  live-long  day.  Thirty  of  the  gallant 
defenders  attempted  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  but  soldiers 
who  had  been  posted  in  boats,  killed  them  in  the  water,  and  at 
length  the  surviving  portions  of  the  garrison  retreated  into  a 
cellar  into  which  the  only  access  was  by  a  narrow  winding  flight 
of  stairs.  The  intrepid  MacGeoghegan,  though  being  mortally 
wounded,  with  a  lighted  torch  endeavoured  to  blow  up  the  ruins 
of  the  castle,  as  there  were  nine  barrels  of  powder  stored  away 
in  the  cellar,  but  he  was  seized  by  a  Captain  Power  and  merci- 
lessly despatched  by  English  soldiers.  Fifty-eight  of  the  Irish 
who  surrendered  were  hanged  in  the  English  camp,  and  the 
remainder  were  hanged  a  few  days  after,  so  that  not  one  of  the 
143  noble  defenders  of  Dunboy  survived.  On  the  22nd  June 
the  remainder  of  the  castle  was  blown  up  by  Carew  with  the 
powder  that  had  been  found  therein. 

JACK  THE  BUCK. 

Lyons,  in  his  "  Grand  Juries  of  Westmeath,"  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  "  Jack  the  Buck."  John  Geoghegan,  of  James- 
town, better  known  as  "  Jack  the  Buck,"  was  one  of  the  well- 
known  characters  of  the  day.  Many  extraordinary  stories  were 
told  of  his  reckless  daring,  particularly  as  a  duellist,  most  of 
which  are  now  nearly  forgotten.  He  was  invited  to  dine  at  Dur- 
row  by  Mr.  Stepney  ;  amongst  the  company  was  Jack  St.  Leger. 
After  dinner  the  piper,  as  usual,  made  his  appearance  to  amuse 
the  company  and  play  appropriate  airs  to  the  different  toasts.  St. 
Leger  told  the  piper  to  play  «  King  William  Over  the  Water," 
and  threw  him  a  guinea.  He  took  up  the  money,  but  hesitated 
to  play  the  required  tune,  being  in  dread  of  Jack  the  Buck, 
whose  political  feelings  were  strongly  adverse  to  the  monarch  of 
"  pious  and  glorious  memory."  Not  being  gratified  with  his 
favourite  tune,  St.  Leger  desired  the  piper  to  return  him  the 
guinea.  Jack  the  Buck  immediately  said,  throwing  him  another, 
'  that  won't  go  back,  and  play  up  '  Geoghegan's  Vagary/  "  which 
was  accordingly  done.  At  this  St.  Leger  took  offence,  and  word 
followed  word,  a  challenge  was  given  and  accepted.  The  parties 
withdrew  to  the  hall  doorsteps  where  they  fought  by  candlelight, 
and  Jack  the  Buck  hit  his  man.  From  this  duel  proceeded 
another  m  a  few  days  after,  between  Jack  the  Buck  and  Stepney 
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which  was  fought  on  the  bridge  of  Leisminey,  Jemmy  Fitzgerald, 
of  Redmondstown,  was  the  Buck's  Second,  and  as  the  cause  of 
quarrel  was  not  of  such  great  magnitude  as  required  the  blood  of 
either  party,  the  seconds  agreed  to  omit  the  balls.  The}7  ex- 
changed two  shots  each,  but  as  they  were  without  effect,  the  Buck  sus- 
pected that  something  was  wrong.  He  threw  away  his  pistol  and  turn- 
ing to  his  second  said,  "  By  — - — ,  Jemmy,  you  deceived  me  ;  "  he" 
immediately  drew  his  sword  arid  called  on  his  adversary  to  do  the 
same-  This  Stepney  refused,  and  the  Buck  thought  very  little  of 
him  afterwards.  The  Buck  never  forgave  St.  Leger  for  the  affair 
of  the  piper,  and  some  years  after  when  travelling  from  Dublin 
on  horseback,  he  stopped  at  the  small  town  or  village  of  Clane  in 
the  County  Kildare  to  feed  his  horse,  he  found  St.  Leger  before 
him.  When  the  Buck  got  into  the  parlour  he  commenced  clean- 
ing his  pistols  and  squibbing  them  off.  The  landlord  sent  the 
waiter  to  inquire  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  was 
tiring  off  his  pistols  in  the  parlour.  St.  Leger  was  sitting 
in  the  room  overhead  and  heard  all  that  passed.  The  waiter 
came  in  and  made  the  inquiries  as  he  was  directed.  Mr. 
Geoghegan  said,  "  Tell  your  master  that  I  am  Jack  Buck 
Geoghegan  from  Westmeath.  I  see  a  man  upstairs  that  I  thought 
I  had  killed  years  ago  in  the  King's  County,  and  I  am  now 
determined  to  finish  him.'5  St.  Leger,  not  particularly  wishing  to 
be  finished,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off.  It  is  also  told  of  the 
Buck  that  in  one  of  his  visits  to  Bath  he  attended  a  club  where 
the  members  played  for  rather  high  stakes.  Du  Barry,  afterwards 
the  husband  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Du  Barry,  was  also  there, 
and  was  dealing  the  cards  for  a  game  of  whist,  on  which  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  was  staked.  The  Buck  saw  something 
on  Du  Barry's  part,  which  he  considered  an  ungentlemanly 
endeavour  to  disturb  the  position  of  the  cards.  He  walked  quickly 
over  to  a  table  on  which  refreshments  were  laid  out,  and  brought 
over  a  carving  fork.  When  Du  Barry  came  to  the  last  card,  the 
Buck  made  a  violent  prod  of  the  fork,  and  fixed  the  hand  of  the 
unfortunate  dealer  firmly  to  the  table,  saying  in  the  most  bland 
and  polite  manner  possible,  pointing  to  the  transfixed  hand, 
"  Sir,  if  you  have  not  the  ace  of  clubs  under  that  hand,  I  shall 
certainly  beg  your  pardon."  Du  Barry  was  kicked  out  of  the, 
room.  The  Buck's  last  affair,  which,  I  believe,  was  the  ultimate 
cause  of  his  death,  took  place  in  London.  He  got  into  some 
quarrel  at  the  theatre  with  a  Frenchman  about  an  actress,  to 
whom  both  were  paying  considerable  attention.  The  Frenchman 
challenged  the  Buck,  who,  I  believe,  had  taken  uncermonious 
liberty  with  his  nose.  They  agreed  to  meet  after  the  play  was 
over,  and  did  so  accordingly.  The  Buck  was  an  expert  swordsman 
as  well  as  a  good  shot.  He  parried  the  Frenchman's  thrust,  but 
his  sword  instead  of  entering  the  carcass  of  his  antagonist,  broke 
on  his  breast,  and  the  Buck  was  ran  through  the  body  by  the 
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Frenchman.  He  fell,  but  in  doing  so,  he  grappled  with  his  ad- 
versary, and  with  his  broken  sword  scarred  him  so  severely  down 
the  back  that  he  never  recovered.  It  was  ascertained  that  after 
leaving  the  theatre  the  Frenchman  had  gone  home  and  placed  a 
quire  of  paper  over  his  vitals.  The  Buck  recovered,  but  the 
wound  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  his  death.  Jack  died  unmarried 
in  1776.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Kedagh  Geoghegan,  of 
Jamestown. 

DELVIN. 
ITS  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

THE  name  Delvin  is  of  Druidic  origin.  It  is  called  after  the  Druid 
Delbaeth  (known  Lugaiahdh  Delbeath — "  the  fine  producer.")  It 
is  recorded  in  the  History  of  the  Dalcassian  Race  of  Thomond 
that  the  Druid  Lugaidh,  the  head  of  the  sept,  having  been 
driven  from  his  territory  in  the  County  Clare,  travelled  to  Cam 
Fiachach  in  South  Westmeath,  where  the  son  of  Niall  Fiacha.  of  the 
Nine  Hostages  was  buried.  When  he  reached  the  Cam,  Delbaeth 
lighted  a  great  fire  by  his  druidic  power.  Out  of  this  fire  there 
rushed  five  streams  of  flame.  By  directions  of  the  Druid  his 
sons  followed,  one  each,  the  streams  of  fire,  saying  at  the  same 
time  that  their  fiery  streams  would  bring  them  to  their  future 
territories.  One  of  the  streams  passed  into  the  eastern  part  of 
Westmeath  where  the  son  who  followed  it  settled  down,  and  the 
district  was  ever  after  known  as  Dealbhna  (anglicised  Delvin) 
from  his  father  Dealbaeth  the  Druid.  This  story  may  appear 
mythical  and  legendary,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  name 
Dealbaeth  the  Druid  still  lives  in  the  name  and  the  barony  and 
village  of  Delvin. 

After  the  Norman  invasion  the  territory  of  Delvin  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Hugh  de  Lacy  who  granted  it  to  his  son-in-law,  Sir 
Gilbert  de  Nugent,  and  erected  the  Castle  which  still  remains  in 
excellent  preservation  in  the  village.  Sir  Gilbert  de  Nugent 
subsequently  built  the  Castle  of  Clonyn,  which  was  burned  at  the 
approach  of  Cromwell's  army  during  the  Parliamentary  Wars. 

Abo^it-  two  miles  from  Delvin  is  the  townland  of  Drumcree 
(Irish— Druim  Craich)  the  name  of  which  is  of  very  ancient 
origin.  It  is  referred  to  in  a  celebrated  poem  written  by  the 
great  Irish  poet,  Cuau  O'Lothchain,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh 
century : — 

Druim  Criach,  meeting  place  of  a  hundred  hosts, 

Though  now  a  desert,  thy  fame  fades  not, 

Though  thou  are  now  Druim  Criaich,  thou  wert  once  Drumcree, 

As  \vell  as  the  cold  Druim  Airthin,  on  the  same  day. 

Druim  Criaich  means  the  hill  of  the  sighs  (Druim  a  hill,  and 
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Crunch — cri,  the  heart  and  ach  a  sigh  or  moan)  on  acconnt  of  the 
Monarch  of  Tara  Eochaidh  having  received  on  this  hill  the  heads 
of  his  three  sons,  who  had  rebelled  against  him.  This  Eochaidh 
Ferdhlech  was  Monarch  of  Ireland  about  a  century  before  Christ. 
Maeve,  the  celebrated  Queen  of  Connaught  was  his  daughter, 
He  had  also  three  sons  named  Tir,  Fin,  and  Eaushna,  who,  when 
very  young,  were  sent  by  their  father  to  the  great  military  school 
of  the  Red  Branch  Knights  at  Emania.  When  they  had  gained 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  war  they  conceived  the 
idea  of  seizing  their  father's  throne,  and  to  carry  out  their  project 
they  assembled  a  large  force  in  Ulster  and  set  out  on  their  march 
to  attack  the  Royal  Palace  of  Tara.  Their  father,  Eochaidh, 
having  heard  of  their  designs,  advanced  to  meet  them  with  a 
large  body  of  the  Royal  troops.  The  opposing  armies  met  at 
Drumcree,  where  a  desperate  battle  ensued  in  which  the  sons 
were  defeated  and  in  their  flight,  were  captured.  They  were 
beheaded  on  the  spot  and  their  heads  brought  back  to  their  father 
whose  heart  was  deeply  touched  on  seeing  them,  and  from  that 
day  forward  until  his  death  he  never  ceased  lamenting  their  sad 
fate,  hence  the  name  Drumcree,  or  Druim  Criaich — "  the  hill  of 
the  sighs." 

Another  incident  of  a  very  historic  character  took  place  at  a 
much  later  period  at  Drumcree.  Donagh  son  of  Flann  Sinna, 
King  of  Ireland,  having  attacked  the  territory  of  a  Chief 
named  O'Duban  of  Druim  Dairbreach.  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Drumcree,  a  battle  took  place  between  them  on  the  hill  of  Drum- 
cree and  O'Duban  was  slain.  The  victorious  Donagh  buried  the 
vanquished  Chief  O'Duban  on  the  hill  and  had  a  monument 
erected  over  him  to  commemorate  the  victory.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  this  Donagh  was  father  of  the  celebrated 
Malachy  II.  who  succeeded  Brian  Boru,  and  died  in  the  year  1022 
on  Cro  Innis  (now  Cormorant  Island)  Lough  Ennel. 

Castletown  Delvin,  or  as  it  was  anciently  called  Debhlana 
More,  or  the  Great  Delvin,  after  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the 
barony,  Debhlaneth.  Prior  to  the  Anglo-Norman  Invasion  the 
barony  belonged  to  the  O'Fenolen  Sept.  The  O'Fenolens  were  of 
remote  Munster  or  Dalcassian  origin.  Their  last  chief  in  Delvin 
was  Ceallagh  or  Kellagh  in  1174.  Since  then  those  of  the  race 
under  the  modernized  name  of  Fenolen  have  been  in  a 
state  of  obscurity  and  poverty,  and  Dr.  O' Donovan  adds  that 
when  he  examined  the  barony  of  Delvin  in  1837  he  did  not  find 
many  of  the  family  in  their  original  locality.  Delvin  is  ten  miles 
north-east  of  Mullingar,  and  thirty-nine  miles  north-west  of 
Dublin,  containing  according  to  Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary, 
4,513  inhabitants,  of  which  number  419  were  living  in  the  town. 
The  castle  which  is  in  the  village  was  built  by  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
Lord  of  Meath,  for  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Gilbert  de  Nugent, 
who  resided  in  it  for  some  time  and  then  built  the  Castle  of 
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Clonyn,  not  far  from  Delvin,  which  was  burnt  by  the  Earl  of 
Westmeath  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Oom- 
wellian  soldiers  during  the  Parliamentary  War  of  1641.  The 
town  in  1836  contained  seventy-seven  houses.  The  parish  is 
situated  on  the  road  from  Athboy  to  Drumcree,  and  contains 
15,659  statute  acres,  as  applotted  under  the  Tithe  Act,  besides  a 
considerable  quantity  of  waste  land.  There  are  tracts  of  bog  and 
small  lakes,  and  limestone  is  abundant.  Clonyn  Castle,  for, 
centuries  the  seat  of  the  Nugent  family,  is  near  the  town  and  is 
surrounded  with  extensive  grounds  richly  ornamented  with 
timber.  In  1598  the  chief  towns  of  the  barony  of  Delvin  were — 
Delvin,  Taughmon,  Drumcree,  and  Ballenamonie.  There  are  no 
traces  to  be  found  of  the  last  three  towns  named.  The  Nugent 
family  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  Westmeath  and 
of  Ireland. 

The  following  is  from  Cogan's  "  Diocese  of  Meath  "  : — 

KILOOLLAGH,  anciently  called  Caille-Uailleach  Kilweilagh,  and 
Killeveilach,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Lonan,  whose  festival  was 
celebrated  on  the  12th  of  November.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
we  find  Eev.  James  Nugent  Rector  of  Kylwelagh — (Pat.  7 
Henry  IV.)  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  we  find  Rev.  James 
Nugent  Rector  of  the  Church  of  St.  Loriari,  of  Kilwelagh.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Ferrall,  P.P.,  of  Delvin  (subsequently  of  Kells)  and 
his  brother,  Rev.  Patrick  Ferrall,  P.P.,  of  Delvin  (inter  alias)  rest 
in  this  churchyard.  No  stone  points  out  the  place  of  interment. 

There  was  another  church  in  this  parish,  called  Killkenna, 
long  since  decayed,  and  latterly  deserted  as  a  place  of  burial. 
The  Abbey  and  Church  of  Diserttola  were  situated  in  this  parish, 
but  both  have  been  uprooted,  and  even  the  resting  place  of  the 
dead  has  been  sacrilegously  invaded  and  profaned. 

KILLAGH — This  old  church  measures  about  seveiitv  feet  by 
fourteen. 


There  was  a  church  in  the  parish  of  Delvin  at  Kileledoran or 

as  it  has  been  variously  written,  Colodoghran,  Cullydougran,  and 
Kildoughran.  The  old  sanctuary  measures  fifty-seven  feet  by 
nineteen.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful,  picturesque 
country,  having  on  one  side  the  two  lakes  of  Mabestown,  and 
bounding  the  western  view,  the  celebrated  hill  of  Knockeyon  and 
the  Ben  of  Fore.  In  the  east  end  of  the  nave  there  is  a  headstone 
to  the  memory  of  a  Capuchin  friar,  who  lived  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  assisted  the  neighbouring  clergy. 

MONASTERY  OF  DISERT-TOLA,  OR  DYSART. 
Disert-Tola,    or     Dysert    Taula,    i.e.,    St.    Tola's    desert    or 
wilderness,    was  situated    in  the  present  parish  of   Ki]loola*h 
rony  of  Delvin.     St.   Tola,  son  of  Donchad,  belonged  to   3ie 
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family  of  the  Gallengi  (in  Gallen,  part  of  the  'King's  Connty),' 
led  for  many  years  the  life  of  a  hermit  at  Disert  Tola  (called  so 
after  him),  and  founded  a  monastery  there  about  the  end  of  the 
seventh  or  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  which  he  governed 
for  some  years.  He  was  afterwards  elevated  to  the  See  of 
Clonard,  and  died  on  the  30th  March,  in  the  year  733.  The 
"Four  Masters"  call  him  :  "bishop,  a  worthy  soldier  of  Christ/' 
The  "  Annals  of  Ulster  "  record  his  death  at  737,  and  call  him 
Bishop  of  Clonard  ;  the  •'  Calendar  of  Cashel  "  calls  him  St.  Tola 
of  Disert-Tola ;  and  the  "  Martyrology  of  Donegal  "  calls  him 
"St.  Tola,  bishop  and  anchoret,  of  Diser-Tolla." 

In  the  :'  Four  Masters "  occur  the  following  notices  of  this 
place : — 

970 — Disert-Tola,  Clonard,  Fore,  and  Lynally  were  burn  ad.  and  plundered 
by  Donnell  MacMurchadh. 

975 — (recte  977) — Gormghal,  successor  of  Tola,  died. 

1010 — Dalach  of  Disert-Tola,  successor  of  Feichin  (abbot  of  Fore)  and 
Tola,  a  distinguished  scribe,  died. 

"  The  site  of  the  old  church  is  still  pointed  out,  but  the  walls 
have  been  uprooted,  and  .even  the  ancient  cemetery  has  been 
profaned. 

The  Monastery  of  Lann  Mic  Luchain  was  erected  by  St. 
Colman,  son  of  Luchain,  whose  festival  was  kept  the  30th  of 
March.  It  was  situated  in  the  present  barony  of  Delvin.  The 
"Four  Masters"  have  the  following  notices  of  this  place: — 
"  929— Mullrighede,  Abbot,  Lann  Mic  Luchain,  died.  1122 — The 
Shrine  of  St.  Colman,  son  of  Luachain,  was  found  in  the  tomb  of 
Lann  on  Spy  Wednesday." 

BURNING  OF  CLONYN  CASTLE. 

The  notorious  Cromwell,  after  butchering  the  gallant  defenders 
of  Trim,  and  plundering  and  devastating  the  town,  sent  an  envoy 
to  the  Earl  of  Westmeath  to  inform  him  that  he  (Cromwell) 
with  his  army  would  arrive  next  day  at  Delvin,  and  that  they 
would  have  free  quarters  in  the  Castle  of  Clonyn  till  the  people 
of  the  barony  would  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Earl  on  receiving 
the  regicide's  message  vehemently  declared  that  no  puritan 
would  ever  get  shelter  beneath  the  roof-tree  of  Clonyn 
Castle  if  he  could  prevent  it.  On  hearing  his  lordship's 
determined  declaration  the  Roundhead  said  :  "  Your  castle 
shall  be  burned  to  the  ground  and  not  one  stone  left 
standing  upon  another."  "  By  whom  ? "  demanded  Nugent, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder.  "  B}-  the  Lord  Protector,"  sneered 
the  trooper.  "  It  shall  not,  so  help  mv  G —  "  swore  the  Earl. 
"  It  must  come  to  pass,"  retorted  the  Cromwellian.  "and  before 
another  sun  visits  the  world."  "Never,"  shouted  his  lordship. 
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The  trooper  returned  to  Trim  and  informed  Oliver  of  the  Earl's 
defiant  answer.  The  next  morning,  at  the  break  of  day,  Cromwell, 
at  the  head  of  a  thousand  cut-throats,  horse  and  foot,  marched  for 
Delvin.  On  they  rode  until  the  whole  troop  came  suddenly  upon 
che  summit  of  a  commanding  height,  from  which  there  is  an  exten- 
sive view  of  Cavan  and  Westmeath.  Then  Cromwell  suddenly 
drew  rein,  and  with  a  loud  and  bitter  exclamation  of  rage 
and  disappointment,  pointed  out  with  his  truncheon  to  an 
object  upon  which  every  eye  was  instantaneously  concentrated. 
The  regicide  was  foiled.  Cloriyn  Castle  was  no  more.  Its  lord 
and  master  had  made  his  word  good — that  Cromwell  should  never 
burn  or  despoil  it.  The  Earl  had  burned  it  himself.  And  there  now 
were  its  charred  walls  and  fallen  battlements.  One  huge  black 
wreck,  the  thick  heavy  foggy  smoke  heaving  up  now  and  then  from 
the  smouldering  ruins,  and  sets  of  lurid  flame  occasionally  springing 
from  beneath  the  ruins.  The  castle  was  restored  soon  afterwards 
arid  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Westmeath  family  until 
the  new  Castle  was  erected  by  the  late  Lord  Greville  who 
married  the  daughter  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Westmeath. 

ATHLONE. 

ATHLONE,  which  prior  to  1885  was  a  Parliamentary  Borough, 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Brawney,  Westmeath,  and  partly  in  the 
barony  of  Athlone,  County  Roscommon,  12  miles  from  Ballinasloe, 
and  59  miles  from  Dublin.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1891 
was  6,700,  and  1.169  houses.  Lewis,  in  his  Topographical  Dic- 
tionary, tells  us  that  in  1831  the  population  numbered  4,406. 
The  town  derives  its  name  from  the  word  Ath-Luin,  signifying 
in  the  Irish  language  the  ford  of  the  moon,  which  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  wor- 
shippers of,  or  according  to  some  Ath-Luin,  in  reference  to  the 
rapids  at  the  bridge  over  the  Shannon.  After  the  erection  of  a 
town  at  this  fort,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Bael-Atha-Luin,  or  the 
town  of  the  "  ford  of  the  moon,"  but  which  is  now  contracted  into 
Bealathluin,  as  it  was  generally  called  by  the  Irish-speaking  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbourhood.  The  town  ia  situated  on  the 
river  Shannon,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  on  the 
great  western  road  from  Dublin  to  Galway.  A  monastery  for 
Cistercian  Monks,  according  to  Archdall,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
was  founded  in  1216,  on  the  western  or  Connaught  side  of  the 
Shannon.  He  says—"  Here  we  find  an  abbey  which  wars  founded 
for  Cistercian  Monks  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Peter.  Other 
writers  give  the  dedication  to  St.  Benedict,  and  say  it  was  founded 
for  the  members  of  his  Order.  In  a  table  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  church  of  Elphin  this  monastery  is  called  the  Monastery 
de  Innocentia  1296.-King  John,  by  a  grant  dated  30th  May, 
gives  to  that  abbey  four  carucates  of  land  in  the  See  of  La^scueth's 
exchange  for  the  See  in  which  he  erected  the  castle  of°Athlone 
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and  granted  to  the  said  monastery  the  tenth  of  the  expenses  of 
the  aforesaid  castle.  1279 — King  Edward  I.,  on  the  5th 
June,  granted  to  the  abbey  the  weirs  and  fisheries  of  Athlone  and 
the  tolls  of  the  bridge,  also  eight  acres  of  arable  land  in  fee  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  £12.  1455 — died  the  Abbot,  Thos.  Curran,  a  man 
celebrated  for  extensive  knowledge  and  unexampled  wisdom.  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  abbey  was  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  Richard  Bingham,  First  Commissioner  of  Connaught, 
together  with  three  chapels  in  the  barony  of  Athlone,  viz.,  Gamma, 
Kiltoom  and  Orayme,  which  were  long  under  the  name  of  vicar- 
ages. But  we  find  that  monks  belonging  to  this  abbey  officiated 
in  each  of  these  churches  from  time  to  time  till  the  final  suppression, 
and  received  annually  thereout  three  parts  of  the  tithes  belonging 
to  the  same  which  were  found  at  the  following  amount : — The 
chapel  of  Gamma,  40s.  ;  Kiltoom,  20s.,  and  Omayne,  10s.,  all  Irish 
money.  8th  Sept.,  20th  of  Elizabeth,  a  grant  was  made  to  Edward 
Fallen,  of  Athlone,  of  a  mill  on  the  water  of  Gluville,  in  Ros- 
common  county,  and  two  other  mills  above  the  bridge  of  Athlone 
on  the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  and  a  small  piece  of  land  adjacent 
to  the  said  castle  lately  built  in  the  county  Westrneath  to  hold 
the  same  at  the  rent  of  12d.  yearly.  And  on  the  5th  August 
preceding  another  Royal  grant  was  made  to  the  said  Edward 
Fallon  of  a  stone  house  and  two  gardens  thereunto  belonging  with 
two  other  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the  said  castle  and  an  eel 
weir  on  the  river  Shannon,  all  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  this 
abbey.  (Inquisition,  1st  August,  King  James  I.) — Sir  Richard 
Bingham,  referred  to  above,  was  Lord  President  of  Connaught, 
and  in  that  capacity  ruled  the  people  of  that  province  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  Morrison,  the  English  historian  of  the  period,  says — 
"  Nevertheless,  the  people  of  Connaught  were  severely  governed 
by  Sir  Richard  Bingham  ;  the  sheriff's,  and  other  officers  of  justice 
followed  the  example  of  the  .Lord  President  (Bingham).  They 
entered  the  several  counties  attended  by  large  bodies  of  armed 
men,  pillaging  and  murdering  the  inhabitants  whom  they  affected 
to  despise."  The  O'Fallons,  who  were  rewarded  by  the  "  virgin 
queen  "  with  part  of  the  property  of  St.  Peter's  Abbey,  were  a 
branch  of  the  O'Kelly's  who  ruled  the  barony  of  Athlone.  In 
ancient  times  the  O'Fallon's  ruled  the  district  comprising  the  parish 
of  Camand  Dysart,  outside  Athlone,  in  the  county  Roscomrnon. 
The  O'Fallon  had  his  chief  castle  at  Milltown,  a  townland  in 
Dysart.  The  first  Sovereign  of  Athlone  by  the  Charter,  1606, 
was  Edward  O'FaHon.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  the  ancient 
monastery  was  used  as  a  store.  It  had  then  a  steeple.  In  a  letter 
from  John  Crofton  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  dated  16th  July,  1572, 
he  says,  "  The  rebels  burned  the  whole  town.  The  steeple  of  the 
abbey,  where  the  store  is,  was  well  defended.  The  body  of  the 
church  where  all  the  malt,  beer,  biscuits,  all  the  baking  and  brewing 
vessels  were  stored  was  consumed  by  the  rebels,  wlionumbered  2,000 
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foot  and  60  horse."  The  steeple  of  St.  Peter's  abbey,  long  since 
removed,  is  shown  on  a  medal  of  William  III.  commemorating 
the  taking  of  Athlone.  The  late  Rev.  Professor  Stokes,  M.R.I.  A., 
gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  ancient  pile  : — 
"The  street  leading  to  it  is  called  St.  Peter's  Port,  and  contains 
the  house  formerly  called  the  governor's  house,  with  curious  stair- 
cases conducting  to  view  points  on  the  roof  whence  the  governor 
could  note  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  walls  of  the  abbey 
contain  a  figure  called  Sheelnagig,  used  to  ward  off  the  evil  eye; 
and  also  in  the  Nun's  Church  at  Clonmacnoise,  Killcora  Castle, 
and  many  other  parts  of  Ireland." 

The  town  was  incorporated  by  Charter  dated  16th  December, 
4th  James  I.,  which  was  seized  by  James  If.,  on  a  judgment  of 
forfeiture  obtained  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  a  new  Charter 
was  granted  in  the  third  year  of  that  monarch's  reign,  but  the 
judgment  being  subsequently  declared  void,  the  former  was 
adopted  and  acted  upon  since  the  accession  of  William  III.  Other 
Charters  confirming  and  extending  the  privilege  of  the  Corpora- 
tion were  granted  on  the  16th  James  I.  and  the  17th  Charles  II., 
and  the  New  Rules  made  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Privy 
Council.  The  25th  Charles  II.  provided  that  the  appointment  of 
the  Sovereign,  Recorder  and  Town  Clerk  should  be  subject  to 
their  approval.  The  style  of  the  Corporation  is  the  Sovereign, 
Bailiff,  Burgesses,  and  Freemen  of  the  Town  of  Athlone,  and  the 
officers  are — a  Sovereign,  two  bailiffs,  thirteen  burgesses,  including 
the  Constable  of  the  Castle,  Viscount  Castlemaine,  a  Town  Clerk, 
Recorder,  Sergeant-at-Mace,  Billet  Master,  and  a  select  body  called 
the  Common  Council.  These  rights  and  privileges  are  long  since 
abolished.  Prior  to  the  Act  of  Union  the  borough  returned  two 
members  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  From  that  period  down  to 
1885  it  returned  one  Parliamentary  representative.  Athlone 
was  represented  in  the  Patriot  Parliament  of  James  IL,  1689, 
by  Edmund  Malone,  Ballinahown,  and  Counsellor  Malone. 
The  last  named  was  the  great  advocate  who  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons  opposed  the  penal  statute 
of  Queen  Anne  in  1709,  entitled  "  an  Act  to  prevent  the  further 
growth  of  Popery  in  Ireland."  In  1800  Sir  Richard  St.  George 
and  the  faithless  Will  Handcock  were  the  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives of  Athlone.  Barrington  says  of  the  last  named 
worthy  "Will  Handcock  (Athlone).  He  made  and  sang 
songs  against  the  Union  in  1799,  at  a  public  dinner  of  the 
opposition  and  made  and  sang  songs  for  it  in  1800."  Will 
lived  for  some  years  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition 
Barrmgton's  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation,"  and  he  did 
not  contradict  the  statement,  consequently  we  may  assume  that 
the  writer  was  correct.  Handcock  got  a  peerage.  He  was  Governor 
and  Constable  of  the  Castle  of  Athlone,  a  Privy  Councillor, 
2  was  created  a  peer  of  Ireland  as  Baron  Castlemaine, 
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Moydrum,  with  limitations,  default  of  issue  male,  to  his 
only  brother  Richard  and  his  heirs  male.  In  1822  he  was  created 
Viscount  Castlemaine.  He  died  in  1839. 


ATHLONE  IN  THE  DAYS  OP  CROMWELL. 

The  following  account  is  compiled  from  Gilbert's  "  History  of 
Public  Affairs  in  Ireland  "  during  the  period  1641-1652.  In  Con- 
naught  no  great  service  was  done  against  the  enemy,  but  some 
things  that  were  done  by  Con  O'Rourke,  Anthony  Brabazon,  one 
Edmund  Kelly,  who  lived  near  Athlone,  Dowltagh,  and  others, 
if  united,  might  have  done  some  good  for  the  common  cause. 
Daily  the  force  under  them  was  becoming  less,  and  they  could 
not  subsist  long  if  they  did  not  get  relief.  In  Dublin  a  force  of 
6,000  men  (foot)  with  300  horse,  was  raised,  of  which  Ornioncl 
took  command  for  the  relief  of  Athlone  and  part  of  the  province 
of  Con  naught.  All  this  was  notified  to  the  Supreme  Council,  and 
General  Preston  expressed  his  intention  of  taking  the  field  against 
the  enemy,  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  wish  to  run  any  risk, 
as  he  received  no  special  command  from  the  Council.  The  result 
was  that  his  son,  Don  Diego,  was  appointed  Chief  in  command  in 
his  stead.  Orders  were  sent  to  Sir  James  Dillon.  Governor  of 
Westmeath  and  Longford,  to  have  the  forces  in  the  two  counties 
in  readiness.  Don  Diego,  MacThomas,  Roger  O' Moore,  and 
other  commanders  and  volunteers  had  their  rendezvous  near  Kil- 
beggan.  The  enemy  reached  Athlone  without  opposition  and 
relieved  the  garrison  there  with  men  and  munitions  of  war.  It  is 
said  that  Sir  James  Dillon  was  all  the  time  in  friendly  correspon- 
dence with  the  enemy.  He  sent  orders  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
barony  of  Clonlonan  to  send  60  barrels  of  oats  to  Major 
Greenfield  to  Athlone  for  the  enemies  horse,  otherwise  they  would 
burn  and  destroy  all  the  barony.  This  was  done,  and  the  poor 
men  lost  both  their  oats  and  the  garrons  that  carried  it.  The 
enemy,  coming  unaware  into  the  district  named  plundered  the 
gentry  and  inhabitants,  and  burned  several  houses,  besides  slaying 
a  number  of  defenceless  people.  Amongst  the  killed  was 
Christopher  M'Auley,  of  Ballyloughloe  ;  and  it  is  said  that  Sir 
James  had  a  knowledge  that  he  would  be  slain.  Sir  James  con- 
tinued all  the  time  in  his  own  house  within  two  miles  of  Athlone 
feigning  sickness.  The  Irish,  under  Dillon's  command,  and  to 
whom  he  was  bound  to  impart  the  strength  and  movements  of 
the  enemy,  were  left  in  complete  ignorance  of  their  doings  in 
1646.  George  Dillon  at  this  time,  an  uncle  of  Lord  Castellagh, 
a  man  of  great  pretensions,  went  to  Waterford  where  the  Lord 
Nuncio  was  stopping  at  the  time,  and  lie  told  him  that  the 
Castle  of  Athlone,  though  in  possession  of  his  nephew,  who  was 
a  Protestant,  was  a  stronghold  of  considerable  importance,  and 
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that  it  was  dangerous  to  have  it  in  such  keeping — that  it 
should  be  governed  by  a  Catholic  commander.  The  Lord  Nuncio 
glad  of  the  proposed  change,  despatched  Dillon  to  Athlone  to 
effect  the  change  suggested.  On  arrival  in  Athlone  he  put  himself 
in  communication  with  a  Franciscan  Friar,  Rev.  Anthony 
O'Dallaghan.  a  zealous  and  pious  member  of  the  Order,  to  whom 
he  unfolded  his  plan  of  surprising  the  Castle,  and  taking  it  from 
Lord  Castellagh.  Father  O'Dallaghan  appointed  Captain  Dillon, 
a  brother  of  Lord  Castellagh,  and  Captain  McAuley  to  carry 
out  the  enterprise.  On  the  evening  of  the  night  on  which  the 
castle  was  to  be  surprised  George  Dillon  invited  Lord  Castel- 
lagh, Lady  Castellagh,  and  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
besides  some  visitors  who  were  guests  at  the  Castle,  to  his  house 
in  town.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  as  the  Governor  and  his 
family  never  thought  that  his  uncle  would  deceive  him.  Captain 
M'Auley,  who  was  well  informed  of  the  intrigue  shortly  after 
Castellagh  quitted  the  Castle,  approached  the  wicket  entrance  to 
the  fortress,  accompanied  by  four  stout  followers  well  armed. 
McAuley  was  well  known  to  all  the  officials  and  hangers- 
on  at  the  Castle.  McAuley  called  on  the  porter  to  admit  him,  but 
that  worthy  said  he  would  allow  in  himself,  but  not  his  followers. 
The  Captain  when  passing  through  the  wicket,  signalled  to  his 
stalwart  adherents  to  rush  in  after  him.  They  did  so,  and  one  of 
them  stabbed  the  porter  with  his  skein  in  the  heart,  and  he 
dropped  dead  at  his  feet.  A  party  of  armed  men  who  were  con- 
cealed in  adjacent  houses  followed  their  leader.  The  defenders 
who  offered  opposition,  were  quickly  disarmed,  and  some  of  them 
slain,  and  others  thrust  outside  the  castle  walls.  The  castle  bell 
by  signal  was  rung,  and  Captain  Dillon  proclaimed  that  the  castle 
was  taken  and  that  it  would  be  held  for  the  King,  and  Lord  and 
Lady  Castellagh  on  hearing  the  shouts  of  joy  that  the  castle  was 
captured  for  the  Clergy,  became  affrighted,  and  accused  George 
Dillon  of  treachery. 

Clanrickard,  on  the  arrival  of  Captain  Purcell  and  his  forces, 
encamped  near  Athlone.  He  sent  for  Captain  Kelly  and  son, 
and  Terence  Coghlan,  of  Kilcolgan,  and  employed  them  to  wait 
on  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  who  was  then  in  the  County  Longford,  to 
know  would  he  succour  Athlone.  The  agents  waited  on  him  in 
Ballinalee  (St.  Johnstown).  He  received  the  envoys  graciously 
and  assured  them  that  he  would  relieve  Athlone  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  The  agent's  returned  to  Clanrickard's  camp  where  the 
forces  of  Munster  and  Connaught  were  mustered.  Clanrickard  on 
hearing  the  decision  of  O'Neill  and  the  strength  of  his  army, 
ordered  the  redcoats  that  night  to  attack  the  Connanty  Tower  of 
the  Castle,  as  he  believed  it  could  be  easily  captured.  The  attack 
was  made,  and  ended  in  signal  failure,  and  the  redcoats  retreated 
to  their  camp.  Next  day  Clanrickard  invited  Captain  McAuley, 
the  Governor,  to  a  Conference  in  the  camp.  He  attended,  and 
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the  result  was  that  he  yielded  up  the  Castle,  as  he  knew  nothing 
of  O'Neill's  promised  succour. 

In  1648,  Colonel  Richard,  son  of  Walter  Burke,  apprehended 
the  Provincial  of  the  Fransicians  of  Ireland,  Father  Thomas 
MacKiernan,  in  Killclare,  within  four  miles  of  Galway,  where  he 
was  visiting  the  Friars  of  his  Order,  and  was  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Clanrickard.  He  was  handed  over  to  Sir  James  Dillon  by  Clan- 
rickard,  who  ordered  him  to  be  kept  in  close  custody,  where  he 
endured  great  insults  from  his  apostate  friars,  Father  Patrick 
Plunkett  and  Father  James  Caron,  who  visited  him  everyday,  not 
for  zeal  or  affection  either  to  himself  or  his  cause,  but  to  induce  or 
seduce  him  to  abandon  the  faith  for  a  corrupt  Government.  Sir 
James  Dillon,  who  kept  him  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of 
Athlone,  heard  of  the  conduct  of  Plunkett  and  Caron  towards  the 
Provincial,  and  after  that  their  visits  to  his  cell  were  less  frequent. 
Owen  Roe  O'Neill  on  hearing  of  Father  McKiernan's  imprison- 
ment remonstrated  with  Castellagh,  the  Governor  of  the  Castle, 
and  Sir  James  Dillon,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty. 


ATHLONE,  1680. 

Piers  in  his  "History  of  Westmeath,"  written  in  1682,  gives 
the  following  rather  quaint  account  of  Athlone  : — 

"Athlone,  a  corporate  town,  situate  on  both  banks  of  the 
Shannon.  The  part  on  this  side  of  the  river  was  much  the  better 
built.  The  other  part,  together  with  the  King's  Castle  situate  on 
the  western  bank,  is  in  the  county  Roscommon.  both  parts  united 
into  one  town  by  a  very  strong  raised  and  well  built  bridge,  in 
the  middle  whereof  stands  a  fair  monument  with  some  figures 
well  cut  out  in  marble,  together  with  Queen  Elizabeth's 
escutcheon  of  arms,  with  inscriptions  declaring  the  time  and  the 
founders  of  the  building.  This  bridge,  though  the  arches  thereof 
be  wide  and  large,  causeth  the  river,  which  is  here  very  deep,  to 
rise  and  swell  backwards,  so  that  under  it  the  river  hath  a  great 
fall,  which  giveth  it  an  advantageous  situation  to  several  under- 
shaft  mills  at  each  end  of  the  bridge.  One  tower  on  the  corner 
of  the  castle  wall  is  so  advantageously  seated  that  it  commandeth 
the  whole  bridge  which  nevertheless  hath  a  great  drawbridge  on 
that  end.  This  castle  was  founded  by  King  John  on  a  parcel  of 
land  belonging  to  St.  Peter's  Abbey,  which  is  on  that  side  of  the 
river,  for  which  he  granted  a  compensation  otherwise.  It  is  built 
on  a  high  raised  mound  hill,  resembling  one  of  our  Danish  raths 
or  forts,  the  walls  whereof  do  almost  shut  up  the  whole  ground, 
in  the  centre  whereof  is  an  high  raised  tower  which  overlooketh 
the  walls  and  the  country  round  about.  On  the  side  that  faceth 
the  river  are  the  rooms  and  apartments  of  the  Lord  President  of 
Connaught  and  Governor  of  the  Castle,  the  middle  tower  being 
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the   repository   or    storehouse  for  ammunition  and  warlike  pro- 
visions of  all  sorts.      Of  late,  since  the  presidency  was  dissolved 
this  castle  and  the  demesnes  of  it  and  all  revenues  were  granted, 
in   fee   by   His    Gracious   Majesty  now  reigning  to   the   Right 
Honourable  Richard  Jones,  Earl  of  Ranelagh,  grandson  to  Roger, 
Earl  Ranelagh,  who  was  President  of  Connaught  in  1641,  and  his 
heirs.     The  presidents  heretofore  here  held  their  courts  of  justice 
which  are  now  dissolved.     This  town  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
the  usurper  Cromwell  well  fortified.     The  part  on  this  side  hath 
very  strong  walls  flanked  with  lime  and  stone,  according  to  the 
rules    of   modern   fortification.     The  inside    of  these   walls  and 
bulwarks  was  liued  with  a  large  rampart  of  stone  and  earth. 
The  outside  was  made  not  easily  accessible  by  a  large  deep  graflf. 
Round  about  on  the  flankers  were  mounted   several  great  guns. 
The  town  on  the  other  side  was  also  fortified  with  great  ramparts 
of  earth  flanked,  and  a  large  deep  graff.     The  works   here  were 
set  with  a  quickset  hedge  which  was  well  kept  and  newly  shorn, 
and    had  obtained    a    considerable    growth   at  the    time   of  his 
Majesty's   happy  restoration.     The  town   before  the  war  (1641) 
on   this  side  was  fairly  built,  as  to  outward   appearance,  most 
houses  boasting  of  their  newly  hewn  coins  and  arches,  but  most 
especially  the  curious  workmanship  of  the  funnels  of  the  chimnies, 
and  one   house  built  backward  from  the  street  by  one  Devenish 
that  exceeds  all  the  rest  for  politeness  of  architecture.     But  this 
beauty  was  all  without  doors,  for  within  they  were  ill-shaped  and 
ill-contrived.     In  the  fury  of  the  late  war  this  town  was  wholly 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  since  it  had  in  a  good  measure  been  repaired 
until  by  a  very  late  fire  nineteen  of  these  houses  have  again  been 
burned  into  cinders ;  the  market  house  on  this  side,  the  water 
hardly  having  been  preserved.     Here  were  two  old  convents  or 
monasteries,  the  one  on  the  Connaught  side,  called  St.  Peter's, 
the  other  one  on  the  side  of  the  river,  St.  Marys,  for  Franciscans, 
founded  by  Cathel  Crumbdearg  (or  the  red  fist),  but  he  lived  not 
to  finish  it,    that  work  being  afterwards  done  by    Sir   Henry 
Dillon  in  1244."     Cathal  Crovdearg  O'Connor  was  King  of  Con- 
naught.     He    was    known    by    the  name    of    the    red     hand 
in    consequence    of   the   number    of  English    he  slew  in    the 
field  and  in  single  combat.    He  was  a  devoted  son  of  the  Church 
and  his  charity  was  unbounded.     In   1189   he  completely  anni- 
hilated at  Knockroy,  a  strong  force  of  English  under  Almoric 
de  St.   Laurence,  County  Galway.     He  died  wearing  the  habit  of 
a  grey  friar  in   the  monastery  of   Knockmoy;    the  same  year  he 
founded  the  monastery  of   Athlone. 

The  "Four  Masters"  notice  that  a  fearful  epidemic  devas- 
tated Ireland  that  year. 

Continuing,  Piers  says  :— «  A  church  on  the  Leinster  side  in  a 
fane  state  of  preservation.  The  Castle  gave  the  title  of  Viscount 
to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh,  and  the  whole 
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corporation  sendeth  two  burgesses  to  our  Parliament.  The  castle 
and  town  during  the  first  years  of  the  rebellion  (1641)  were  holden 
and  commanded  by  the  Right  Honourable  Roger  Jones,  Viscount 
Ranelagh,  Lord  President  of  Connaught,  but  with  what  forces  or 
strength  at  first  I  have  not  learned.  Sure  I  am  that  the 
number  was  not  great.  No  doubt  there  was  the  constant  ward 
that  is  always  in  the  King's  Castle  and  and  I  believe  but  very 
little  additional  strength.  For  all  the  country  that  lies  nighest 
Athlone  on  both  sides  of  the  Shannon  were  then  for  the  most 
part  of  the  Popish  religion. 

"  Scarce  six  familes  in  the  county  of  Westmeath  were  Protestants, 
but  more  particularly  this  town  of  Athlone  were  all  Papists.  The 
town  itself  being  of  stone  houses  without  other  fortifications  was 
strange.   Nevertheless,  it  had  walls  and  two  towers  of  gatehouses 
or  towers  that  covered  the  principal  streets.  The  people  were  rich, 
and  very  early  gave  the  Lord  President  faith    and  assurance  to 
keep  and  defend  their  town  against  all  Irish  rebels,  whatsoever, 
and  in  their  assurance  the  Lord  President  thought  fit  to  withdraw 
his  forces  out  of  the  town,  trusting  themselves  with  the  guard  of 
the  town  on  this  side  of  the  bridge.     But  it  was  not  long  before 
they  appeared  in  their  true  colours,  for  in  a  few  weeks  time  find- 
ing the  President,  trusting  to  them,  went  every  Sunday  with  few 
attendants,   and  no  apprehension  of  treachery  in  them,  to  the 
church,  which  is  on  this  side  of  the  town,  and  near  Dublin  Gate. 
They  invited  Sir  James  Dillon,  who  had  at  that  time  commanded 
all  the  Irish  forces  within  twenty  miles  of  Athlone  on  this  side, 
to  come  to  them,  and  opening  the  gates  late  on  a  Saturday  night 
receive  all  his  forces  into  their  town  without  any  noise,  designing 
to  surprise  the   Lord  President,  his  daughters,  and   attendants 
next  day  as  they  should  go   to  church,  and  having  him  in  their 
custody  to  take  the  castle  and  capture  the   soldiers  defending  it. 
The  Irish  soldiers  lay  quiet  till  near  morning,  not  one  appearing 
abroad.  The  time  for  the  execution  of  their  design  drawing  nigh, 
the  Lord  President  being  ready  to  go  to  church,  and  the  ladies 
taking  coach,  one  of  the  Irish  soldiers  fixing  and  preparing  his 
musket,  it  went  off  unawares.       The  others  who  lay  ready,  mis- 
taking this  for  the  signal,  poured   in  the  shot  upon  the  castle 
windows,  which  altogether  opposed  that  part  of  the  town  on  this 
side.     For  as  yet  the  Lord  President  had  not  appeared  on  the 
bridge,  and  by  this  mistake,  although  some  damage  was  done  to 
the  house,  the  President,  his  family,  and  the  King's  Castle  were 
preserved.     Sir   James  being  defeated  in  his  expectations,  laid 
close  siege  to  the  castle  on  this  side,  and  on  the  Connaught  side 
the  Irish  did  the  same.      Blocking  up  all  the  passages,  and  man- 
ning all  castles  near  hand  on  both  sides  of  the  river,   and  thus 
besieged  and  blocked  up,  doth  the  President  remain  for  twenty- 
two  weeks  time.     Nor  were  all  the  Protestant  forces  in  Ireland 
able  to  relieve  them  till  supplies  came  from  England.     At  last,  in 
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April,  1642,  four  regiments  of  volunteers,  consisting  of  4,000 
men,  besides  officers,  rendezvoused  at  Chester,  for  Irish  service 
The  colonels  were  the  Lord  President  of  Munster,  Sir  Michael 
Early,  Colonel  Hanks,  and  Colonel  Cromwell.  This  being  now  an 
unhappy  conjecture  of  time  by  reason  of  the  difference  between 
the  King  and  his  Parliament,  the  four  regiments  being  also  de- 
tained by  cross  winds  from  the  sea,  their  commanders  thought  it 
their  duty  to  offer  their  services  to  his  Majesty,  then  at  York. 
Resolving  to  march  to  him  thither,  if  he  were  willing  to  accept 
their  service,  and  to  command  them  to  come,  that  pious  and 
gracious  prince,  though  he  received  the  offer  of  their  services 
graciously,  yet  refused  to  accept  thereof,  saying  that  being  raised 
for  the  service  of  Ireland  and  relief  of  his  Protestant  subjects 
there,  he  would  not  for  any  stress  he  himself  was  put  to  divert 
them,  and  advised  them  with  all  diligence  to  pursue  the  war  thsre. 
The  wind  at  last  blowing  fair,  to  the  end  of  May  the  said  regi- 
ments, with  three  or  four  troop  of  horse  and  dragoons,  landed  in 
Dublin,  and  after  some  time  of  refreshment  they  draw  into  the 
field  under  command  of  the  Earl  (now  Duke)  of  Ormonde,  who 
was  then  Lieutenant-General  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  who,  with 
them  marched  to  the  relief  of  Athlone,  and  by  slow  and  weary 
marches  comes  to  Ballinmore,  within  ten  miles  of  Athlone.  The 
Irish  in  all  this  march  not  attempting  to  intercept  him  ;  yet  at- 
tended close  at  his  rear  in  hopes  of  picking  up  some  tired  strag- 
glers. Hither  came  the  Lord  President  to  attend  the  General. 
For  now  the  Irish  had  drawn  off  all  their  blockades  and  here 
received  from  him  two  full  regiments  of  foot.  His  own  and  Sir 
Michael  Early's,  and  two  troops,  the  Lord  Digby's  of  horse,  and 
Colonel  Moyles  of  the  dragoons,  but  without  any  manner  of  pro- 
vision, not  so  much  as  one  biscuit,  they  being  to  be  received  into 
a  place  that  had  been  blocked  up  and  destitute  of  all  necessaries. 
With  the  whole  conduct  of  this  affair  the  care  and  the  vigilance  of 
the  General  was  conspicuous,  who  in  all  this  time  lodged  not  one 
night  from  the  army,  nor  was  known  so  much  as  to  once  have 
pulled  off. 

The  President  having  received  these  forces  sent  them  to  several 

quarters,    some  to  Ballinaclossy,  of  whose  hard  fate,    I  spoke 

>etore,  some  to  Connerstown,  and  some  elsewhere ;  and  it  was 

expected  that  having  a  force  now  so  considerable,  he  might  have 

lived  of  himself  and  on  the  blood  of  his  enemies.     Making  these 

who  had  been  before  so  hard  as  to  besiege  him-now  to  maintain 

urn.     But  the  President,  of  temper  exceeding  good,  just  and 

honourable,  was  fitter  for  rule  and  command  hi  time  of  peace, 

ither  than  war.     Nevertheless,  he  often  made  impressions  on 

enemy  and  never  met  them,  but  had  advantage  of  them.   Yet 

wanting  salt,  and  having  but  little  bread,  and  that  very  bad  and 

having  fallen  into  flukes  and  other  emaciating  diseases, 

and  though  now  he  was  free  on  all  hands,  was  under  as  bad  or 
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worse  circumstances  as  when  blocked  up.  His  men  began  to  die 
apace  of  all  manner  of  diseases,  which  idleness,  want  of  bread 
and  employment  usually  bring  along  with  them,  insomuch  that 
in  one  month's  time  the  soldiers  died  faster  almost  than  their 
surviving  comrades  could  make  graves  for  them.  At  this  time  it 
was  that  sixteen  men,  resolute  and  brave,  rather  than  die  like 
sheep,  of  hunger  and  disease,  resolved  to  make  an  attempt 
to  make  their  way  with  their  arms  in  their  hands  to  Dublin.  They 
take  their  journey  out  of  Athlone  by  night,  but  were  met  at 
Lowbaskin,  near  Ballymore,  by  some  Irish  soldiers,  who  shot  them. 
Things  going  thus  ill  at  home,  the  President  about  the  middle  of 
July  takes  the  held  and  marches  into  Connaught  with  a  force  of 
900  foot  and  two  or  three  troops  of  horse,  with  one  good  battering 
gun.  They  sat  down  with  this  force  at  the  Castle  of  Ballyconnell, 
about  seven  miles  from  Athlone  on  the  road  to  Roscommon, 
which  he  forced  to  yield.  Thence  he  immediately  advanced  before 
Ballintubber,  the  chief  seat  of  O'Connor.  There  were  in  a  body- 
about  three  thousand  horse  and  foot  of  the  Mayo  forces,  under 
the  command  of  one  Butler,  together  with  the  county  of  Roscom- 
mon forces  under  O'Connor  himself.  The  President,  that  he 
might  draw  them  into  the  plain  grounds,  makes  show  of  retreat 
for  about  three  miles,  when  facing  about  he  chargeth  the  enemy 
who  had  followed  him,  but  in  very  good  order  and  were  drawn 
up,  and  after  a  short  dispute  he  defeated  their  united  forces. 

"  Thus,  wherever  he  saw  an  enemy  he  was  victorious,  yefe  so  un- 
fortunate as  by  all  to  be  nothing  advantaged,  nor  were  his  men 
better  fed  or  clad,  but  still  remain  under  the  same  sicknesses  and 
hardships  as  before,  a  clear  demonstration  the  President  knew 
better  how  to  get  than  use  a  victory.  After  this  victory,  having 
a  small  supply  of  provisions,  and  ammunition  scarce,  he  was  forced 
to  take  himself  a  little  too  early  in  the  year  to  his  winter  quarters. 
Some  he  quartered  with  Sir  Michael  Earnly  in  Roscommon,  and 
some  he  marches  back  to  Athlone.  During  his  absence  in  Con- 
naught  Sir  James  Dillon  was  not  idle  in  Westmeath.  He  made 
ablockade  and  encamped  at  Bally  keeran,  three  miles  east  of  Athlone, 
upon  a  pass,  and  from  thence  took  the  opportunity  of  the  absence 
of  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  to  storm  the  town  on  this  side,  being 
at  this  time  but  weakly  manned.  The  soldiers  forsook  the  walls, 
and  betook  themselves  to  the  defence  of  the  houses  that  were  in 
themselves  strong  and  flanked  each  other.  He  prevailed  not 
against  any  but  the  hospital,  which  he  forced  and  fired,  and  in 
it  twenty  sick  soldiers  were  miserably  burnt.  But  he  enjoyed 
not  his  triumph  long,  for  Captain  St.  George  advancing  on  the 
Castle  side  with  his  company  beat  him  out  again  with  loss  and 
slaughter  of  many  of  his  men  and  forced  him  back  to  his  former 
station  at  Ballykeeran.  Soon  after  this  Sir  Michael  Earnly  was 
commanded  to  atack  him  in  his  camp,  which  he  did,  and  forced  him 
to  retire  to  his  stronger  castles  of  Killinure  and  Killinfaughney. 

\v 
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But  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned  he  took  up  his  old  station  again 
and  thence  continued  to  distress  the  town  by  merely  suffering  no 
provisions  to  be  brought  in,  and  thus  again,  through  famine  and 
the  badness  of  that  small  diet,  the  soldiers  began  to  die  apace,  and 
the  President  being  now  under  greater  difficulty  than  ever,  ordered 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Moyle,  an  expert  soldier,  with  his  troop  of 
horse,  to  attempt  to  make  his  way  to  Dublin  to  solicit  for  relief. 
He  marched  out,  but  after  some  miles  travel  is  met  by  very 
considerable  forces  of  the  Irish,  and  the  alarm  still  increasing  he 
was  forced  to  retire  back,  fighting  every  step  back,  and  thus 
filling  up  all  the  measures  of  a  gallant  commander  and  expert 
soldier,  he  made  a  gallant  retreat  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
Being  hereat  nothing  discouraged  he  undertakes  in  a  few  days  the 
same  march,  and  through  many  difficulties  and  hardships,  often 
fighting  in  great  hazard,  at  last  made  his  passage  and  brought 
his  troops  safe  to  Dublin.  There  he  sets  forth  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  English  regiments  at  Athlone.  But,  alas  !  the 
State  was  then  in  no  condition  to  afford  relief.  They  were  at 
that  time  themselves  under  great  pressures.  The  Colonel 
seeing  he  could  not  prevail  takes  up  his  station  elsewhere 
in  the  war.  Things  going  every  day  worse  and  worse  at 
Athlone,  the  President  is  forced  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Sir 
James  Dillon,  by  which  the  country  was  encouraged  and  permit- 
ted to  supply  and  furnish  the  markets,  but,  alas  !  the  poor 
soldiers  were  little  advantaged  thereby,  for  having  no  money 
wherewith  to  buy,  they  were  tantalized,  not  relieved,  by  the 
plenty  of  the  markets.  During  this  treaty  of  cessation,  the 
President  had  several  meetings  abroad  with  Sir  James  Dillon 
and  his  party.  The  President  being  under  these  ill  circumstances, 
was  very  desirous  at  least  to  have  his  daughters  and  some  other 
ladies  in  a  place  of  comfort  and  safety,  resolving  in  his  own  per- 
son to  abide  all  hardships,  to  the  uttermost.  Giving  several  distant 
meetings  to  Sir  James  Dillon,  he  prevailed  with  him  to  procure 
from  the  great  Council,  then  at  Kilkenny,  free  passages  for  his 
daughters  and  other  ladies  and  their  men-servants,  towards  Trim. 
r  James  himself  undertook  the  convoy,  and  very  honouraby 
•formed  the  undertaking  therein,  for  soon  after  he  delivered  up 
idles  and  his  charge  to  Sir  Richard  Grenville  at  Trim." 

Terence  O'Toole   (Rev.  Caesar  Otway),  in  the  Dublin  Penny 
giV6S    the  f°110Wing   interestinS   Particulars    of 
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you  find  much  that  may  adminster  to  your  pleasure  or  comfort ;  neither  is 
there  anything  in  the  town,  when  you  walk  abroad,  to  catch  your  attention  ; 
no  antique  buildings — no  marks  of  ancient  power  or  splendour  :  when  you 
wish  to  see  the  Shannon,  you  go  through  a  narrow  street,  or  rather  lane, 
towards  the  bridge,  which  you  find  narrow  and  encumbered  with  mills  and 
houses,  besides  sundry  annoyances,  movable  and  immovable — but  still  if  you 
can  with  any  safety,  amidst  the  rush  of  pigs,  cars,  and  Connaught  men,  stand 
on  this  important  bridge,  and  observe  the  huge  volume  of  the  Shannon 
rushing  rapidly  and  clearly  under  its  many  arches — look  upwards,  and  you 
will  perceive  how  the  stream  bristles  with  staked  eel-weirs — and  above  them, 
the  cots  of  fishermen,  and  the  pleasure  yachts  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison  ; 
look  across  the  river,  and  you  will  see  the  old  castle,  commanding  the  river 
pass,  once  the  residence  of  the  Lord  President  of  Connaught,  and  the  well- 
defended  position  maintained  for  the  English  in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  by 
the  Lord  Ranelagh — and  for  the  Irish,  still  more  resolutely,  by  Colonel 
Grace,  in  the  Avar  of  the  Revolution,  who  forced  General  Douglas  to  raise 
the  siege  in  1690,  and  in  the  following  year  defended  it  with  a  vigour  and 
tenacity,  which,  if  supported  as  he  should  have  been  by  the  French  auxili- 
aries under  St.  Ruth,  must  have  foiled  his  adversaries.  Perhaps,  modern 
warfare  does  not  present  an  instance  of  greater  intrepidity  and  devotedness 
than  was  exhibited  on  this  occasion. 

There  is  a  curiously  sculptured  monument  on  it,  bearing  an  inscription 
rather  difficult  to  read,  which  records  that  "  in  the  9th  year  of  the  reigne 
of  our  most  dere  soveraign  ladie  Elisabeth,  this  bridge  was  built  by  the 
device  and  order  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Kut.,  who  finished  it  in  less  than  one 
year,  bi  the  good  indtistrie  and  diligence  of  Peter  Lewis,  Clk.  Chanter  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Christ.  Dublin,  and  steward  to  said  Deputy."  The  in- 
scription goes  on  to  state  "  in  the  same  yeare  the  bridge  was  finished,  the 
newe  worke  was  begun  in  the  Castel  of  Dublin,  besides  many  other  notable 
workes  in  sundrie  other  places.  Also  the  arch  rebel  Shane  O'Neil  was 
overthrowne,  his  head  set  on  the  gate  of  the  said  Castel ;  Coyne  and  Livery 
abolished,  and  the  whole  realm  brought  into  such  obedience  to  her  majestic 
as  the  like  tranquilitie  hath  no  where  been  seen."  In  a  compartment  of  this 
monument  is  the  figure  of  Master  Lewis,  attired  in  his  Geneva  gown  ;  in  his 
right  hand  is  something  which  is  said  to  be  a  pistol,  though  it  is  twisted,  and 
more  calculated  to  represent  a  screw  than  an  instrument  of  death.  On  this 
pistol  is  the  figure  of  a  rat,  appearing  to  bite  the  thumb  which  is  holding  it. 

Peter  Lewis  is  said  to  have  been  an  English  monk  who  turned  Protestant, 
and  coming  over  to  Ireland  was  made  a  dignitary  of  Christ  Church  ;  being  a 
man  of  great  scientific  and  mechanical  Knowledge,  Sir  Henry  Sidney  sent 
him  to  superintend  the  erection  of  this  important  bridge  ;  but  being  a  turn- 
coat, a  righteous  rat,  vexed  with  such  tergiversation,  followed  and  haunted 
him — by  day  and  night,  at  bed  and  board — on  horseback  or  in  boat,  .the  dis- 
gusting vermin  pursued  him,  slept  on  his  pillow,  and  dipped  and  dabbled  its 
tail  or  whisker  in  all  he  eat  or  drank — the  church  itself  could  not  save  him 
from  the  persecution.  One  day  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary's,  Athlone,  he 
ventured  to  preach,  and  lo,  this  unclean  bea^t  kept  peering  at  him  with  its 
bitter  taunting  eye,  all  the  time  he  was  holding  forth  ;  and  when  he  descen- 
ded the  ]iiil|iit,  after  having  dismissed  the  congregation,  the  cursed  creature 
still  remaining  with  his  reverence.  This  was  too  much — Master  Lewis  pre- 
sented a  pistol,  which  lie  had  always  about  him,  to  shoot  it — the  sagacious 
and  unaccountable  creature,  to  avert  the  shot,  leaped  up  on  the  pistol,  as 
represented  on  the  monument,  and  sei/ing  the  parson's  thumb,  iutlieted  such 
a  wound  as  to  bring  on  a  locked  jaw,  which  terminated  in  his  death. 

This  story  is  also  related  in  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall's  "  Ireland." 
The  old  bridge  of  Athlone  was  removed  about  1840. 
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THE   SIEGE  OF  ATHLONE,  1691. 

HEROIC  DEFENCE  OF  THE  BRIDGE. 
FROM  A.  M.  'SULLIVAN'S  "STORY  OF  IRELAND." 

The  Williamite  army  rendezvoused  at  Mullingar  towards  the 
end  of  May,  under  Generals  De  Ginckle,  Talmash,  and  Mackay. 
On  the  7th  June  they  moved  westward  for  Athlone,  "  the  ranks 
one  blaze  of  scarlet,  and  the  artillery  such  as  had  never  before 
been  seen  in  Ireland."1  They  were  detained  ten  days  besieging 
an  Irish  outpost,  Ballymore  Castle,  heroically  defended  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ulick  Burke  and  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men 
against  Ginckle's  army  of  thirteen  thousand,  and  that  artillery 
described  for  us  by  Macaulay.  On  the  18th  Ginckle  was  joined 
by  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg,  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  and  the  Count 
of  Nassau,  with  seven  thousand  foreign  mercenaries.  On  the  19th 
their  full  force  appeared  before  Athlone  and  summoned  the  town 
to  surrender. 

On  the  previous  occasion,  when  besieged  by  Douglas,  the 
governor  (Colonel  Grace)  relinquished  as  untenable  the  Leinster 
(or  "  English  ")  side  of  the  town,  and  made  his  stand  successfully 
from  the  Connacht  (or  "  Irish  " )  side.  The  governor  on  this 
occasion — Colonel  Fitzgerald — resolved  to  defend  both  the  "  Eng- 
lish "  and  "  Irish  "  sides.  St.  Ruth  having  strongly  counselled 
him  so  to  do,  and  promised  to  reach  him  soon  with  the  bulk  of  the 
Irish  army  from  Limerick.  Colonel  Fitzgerald  had  not  more  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men  as  a  garrison  ;  nevertheless,  knowing 
that  all  depended  on  holding  out  till  St.  Ruth  could  come  up,  he 
did  not  wait  for  Ginckle  to  appear  in  sight,  but  sallied  out  with 
his  small  force,  and  disputed  with  the  Williamite  army  the 
approaches  to  the  town,  thus  successfully  retarding  them  for  five 
or  six  hours.  But  Ginckle  had  merely  to  plant  his  artillery,  and 

the  only  walls  that  Athlone  possessed — on  that  side  at  least 

were  breached  and  crumbled  like  pastry.  Towards  evening,  on 
the  17tti  June,  the  whole  of  the  bastion  at  the  "Dublin.  Gate," 
near  the  river  on  the  north  side,  being  levelled,  the  (English) 
town  was  assaulted.  The  storming  party,  as  told  off,  were  four 
thousand  men,  headed  by  three  hundred  grenadiers,  under 
Mackay,  and  with  profuse  supports  besides.  To  meet  these,  Fitz- 
gerald had  barely  the  survivors  of  his  three  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  now  exhausted  after  forty-eight  hours'  constant  fighting.  In 
the  breach,  when  the  assault  was  delivered,  two  hundred  of  that 
gallant  band  fell  to  rise  no  more.  The  remainder,  fiercely  fightino- 

1  back  inch  by  inch  towards  the  bridge,  pressed  by  their  four 
asandfoes.     From   the    Williamites  shouts  now  arose  on  all 
1  Macaulay. 
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sides  of  "  the  bridge — the  bridge  "  ;  and  a  furious  rush  was  made 
to  get  over  the  bridge  along  with,  if  not  before,  the  retreating 
Irish.  In  this  event,  of  course,  all  was  lost;  but  the  brave 
Fitzgerald  and  his  handful  of  heroes  knew  the  fact  well.  Turning 
to  bay  at  the  bridge-end,  they  opposed  themselves  like  an 
impenetrable  wall  to  the  mass  of  the  enemy  ;  while  above  the  din 
of  battle  and  the  shouts  of  the  combatants  could  be  heard  sounds 
in  the  rear  that  to  Mackay's  ear  needed  no  explanation — 
the  Irish  were  breaking  doivn  the  arches  behind,  while  yet  they 
fought  in  front !  "  They  are  destroying  the  bridge"  he  shouted 
wildly  :  "  On  !  on  !  save  the  bridge — the  bridge  !  "  Flinging 
themselves  in  'hundreds  on  the  few  score  men  now  resisting  them, 
the  stormers  sought  to  clear  the  way  by  freely  giving  man  for 
man,  life  for  life,  nay  four  for  one  ;  but  it  would  not  do.  There 
Fitzgerald  and  his  companions  stood  like  adamant ;  the  space  at 
the  bridge-end  was  small ;  one  man  could  keep  five  at  bay  ;  and  a 
few  paces  behind,  wielding  pick  and  spade,  and  crowbar,  like 
furies,  were  the  engineers  of  the  Irish  garrison.  Soon  a  low 
rumbling  noise  was  heard,  followed  by  a  crash ;  and  a  shout  of 
triumph  broke  from  the  Irish  side ;  a  yell  of  rage  from  the 
assailants  ;  a  portion,  but  a  portion  only,  of  two  arches  had  fallen 
into  the  stream  ;  the  bridge  was  still  passable !  Again  a  wild 
eager  shout  from  Mackay.  "  On  !  on  !  Now  !  now  !  the  bridge  !  " 
But  still  there  stood  the  decimated  defenders,  with  clutched  guns 
and  clenched  teeth,  resolved  to  die  but  not  to  yield.  Suddenly  a 
cry  from  the  Irish  rear  :  "  Back,  back,  men,  for  your  lives  \  The 
brave  band  turned  from  the  front,  and  saw  the  half-broken 
arches  behind  them  tottering.  Most  of  them  rushed  with 
lightning  speed  over  the  falling  mass  ;  but  the  last  company — it 
had  wheeled  round  even  at  that  moment  to  face  and  keep  back 
the  enemy — were  too  late.  As  they  rushed  for  the  passage,  the 
mass  of  masonry  heaved  over  with  a  roar  into  the  boiling  surges, 
leaving  the  devoted  band  on  the  brink  in  the  midst  of  their  foes. 
There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  almost  a  wail  burst  from  the 
Irish  on  the  Connacht  side  ;  but  just  as  the  enemy  rushed  with 
vengeance  upon  the  doomed  group,  they  were  seen  to  draw  back 
a  pace  or  two  from  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  fling  away  their  arms, 
then  dash  forward  and  plunge  into  the  stream.  Like  a  clap  of 
thunder  broke  a  volley  from  a  thousand  guns  on  the  Leinster 
shore,  tearing  the  water  into  foam.  There  was  a  minute  of 
suspense  on  each  side,  and  then  a  cheer  rang  out — of  defiance, 
exultation,  victory — as  the  brave  fellows  were  seen  to  reach  the 
other  bank,  pulled  to  land  by  a  hundred  welcoming  hands. 

St.  Ruth,  at  Ballinasloe,  on  his  way  up  from  Limerick,  heard 
next  day  that  the  English  town  had  fallen.  "  He  instantly  set  out 
at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  horse  and  foot,  leaving  the  main 
army  to  follow  as  quickly  as  possible.  On  his  arrival,  he 
encamped  about  two  miles  west  of  the  town,  and  appointed 
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Lieutenant-General  D'Usson  governor  instead  of  the  gallant 
Fitzgerald,  as  being  best  skilled  in  defending  fortified  places.1  Now 
came  the  opportunity  for  that  splendid  artillery,  "  the  like  of 
which,"  Macaulay  has  told  us,  "  had  never  been  seen  in  Ireland." 
For  seven  long  days  of  midsummer  there  poured  against  the  Irish 
town  such  a  storm  of  iron  from  seven  batteries  of  heavy  siege 
guns  and  mortars,  that  by  the  27th  the  place  was  literally  a 
mass  of  ruins,  amongst  which,  we  are  told,  "  two  men  could  not 
walk  abreast."  On  that  day  "  a  hundred  wagons  arrived  in  the 
Williamite  camp  from  Dublin,  laden  with  a  further  supply  of  ammu- 
nition for  the  siege  guns."  That  evening  the  enemy  by  grenades 
set  on  fire  the  fascines  of  the  Irish  breastwork  at  the  bridge,  and 
that  night,  under  cover  of  a  tremendous  bombardment,  they 
succeeded  in  flinging  some  beams  over  the  broken  arches,  and 
partially  planking  them.  Next  morning — it  was  Sunday,  the 
28th  June — the  Irish  saw  with  consternation  that  barely  a  few 
planks  more  laid  on  would  complete  the  bridge.  Their  own  few 
cannon  were  now  nearly  all  buried  in  the  ruined  masonry,  and  the 
enemy  beyond  had  battery  on  battery  trained  on  the  narrow  spot 
— it  was  death  to  show  in  the  line  of  the  all  but  finished  causeway  ! 

Out  stepped  from  the  ranks  of  Maxwell's  regiment,  a  sergeant 
of  dragoons,  Custume  by  name.  "  Are  there  ten  men  here  who 
will  die  with  rne  for  Ireland  1 "  A  hundred  eager  voices  shouted 
"Aye."  "Then/'  said  he,  "we  will  save  Athlone;  the  bridge 
must  go  down." 

Grasping  axes  and  crowbars,  the  devoted  band  rushed  from 
behind  the  breastwork,  and  dashed  forward  upon  the  newly-laid 
beams.  A  peal  of  artillery — a  fusilade  of  musketry — from  the 
other  side,  and  the  space  was  swept  with  grape-shot  and  bullets. 
When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  the  bodies  of  the  brave  Custume 
and  his  ten  heroes  lay  on  the  bridge  riddled  with  balls.  They  had 
torn  away  some  of  the  beams,  but  every  man  of  the  eleven  had 
perished. 

Out  from  the  ranks  of  the  same  regiment  dashed  as  many  more 
volunteers.  *  There  are  eleven  men  more  who  will  die  for  Ireland." 
Again  across  the  bridge  rushed  the  heroes.  Again  the  spot  is 
swept  by  a  murderous  fusilade.  The  smoke  lifts  from  the  scene  ; 
nine  of  the  second  band  lie  dead  upon  the  bridge—two 
survive,  but  the  work  is  done  !  The  last  beam  is  gone  :  Athlone 
once  more  is  saved  ! 

I  am  not  repeating  a  romance  of  fiction,  but  narrating  a  true 

;ory,  recorded  by  lookers  on,  and  corroborated  in  all  its  substance 

by  writers  on  the  Williamite  and  on  the  Jacobite  side.     When 

therefore   young  Irishmen  read  in  Roman   history  of  Horatius 

Oocles  and  his  comrades,  who 

''  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  old." 

1  M'Cann. 
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let  them  remember  that  the  authentic  annals  of  Ireland  record  a 
scene  of  heroism  not  dissimilar  in  many  of  its  features,  not  less 
glorious  in  aught !  And  when  they  read  also  of  the  fabled 
Roman  patriot  who  plunged  into  the  abyss  at  the  forum,  to 
save  the  city,  let  them  remember  that  such  devotion,  not  in 
fable,  but  in  fact,  has  been  still  more  memorably  exhibited  by 
Irishmen ;  and  let  them  honour  beyond  the  apocryphal  Curtius, 
the  brave  Custume  and  his  glorious  companions,  who  died  for 
Ireland  at  Athlone. 

The  town  was  saved  once  more — yet  awhile.  "  Ginckle,  thus  a 
second  time  defeated  in  trying  to  cross  the  Shannon,  resolved  to 
renew  his  approaches  over  the  bridge  by  the  more  cautious 
method  of  a  covered  walk,  or  {  close  gallery,'  and  to  support  the 
new  mode  of  attack  by  several  others  in  different  directions." 
The  whole  of  that  day  he  cannonaded  the  Irish  town  with  great 
violence,  "  as  I  believe  never  town  was,"  writes  a  spectator. 
Nevertheless,  the  Irish,  burrowing  and  trenching  amidst  the 
chaotic  mass  of  ruins  and  piles  of  rubbish  once  called  the  town 
of  Athlone,  continued  to  form  new  defence  as  fast  as  the  old  were 
levelled,  and  Ginckle  was  at  his  wit's  end  what  to  rely  upon  if 
his  "  close  gallery  "  should  fail.  A  council  of  war  in  the 
Williamite  camp  decided  that  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the 
passage  of  the  river  should  be  a  third  time  attempted,  and  in 
greater  force  than  ever.  A  bridge  of  boats  was  to  be  thrown 
across  the  river  some  distance  below  the  old  stone  structure,  and 
it  occurred  to  some  one  to  suggest  that  as  the  summer  had  been 
exceedingly  dry,  and  as  the  water  in  the  river  appeared  to  be 
unprecedently  low,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  try  sounding  for 
a  ford. 

This  hap-hazard  thought — this  apparently  fugitive  suggestion 
— won  Athlone. 

"  Three  Danish  soldiers,  under  sentence  of  death  for  some  crime, 
were  offered  their  pardon  if  they  would  undertake  to  try  the  river. 
The  men  readily  consented,  and,  putting  on  armour,  entered  at 
three  several  places.  The  English  in  the  trenches  were  ordered 
to  fire  seemingly  at  them,  but  in  reality  over  their  heads,  whence 
the  Irish  naturally  concluded  them  to  be  deserters,  and  did  not 
fire  till  they  saw  them  returning,  when  the  English  by  their 
great  and  small  shot,  obliged  the  Irish  to  be  covered.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  deepest  part  of  the  river  did  not  reach  their 
breasts."1  Thereupon  it  was  decided  to  assail  the  town  next 
morning  suddenly  and  by  surprise  at  three  points  ;  one  party  to 
go  over  the  bridge  by  the  "  close  gallery  "  a  second  to  cross  by 
the  pontoons  or  boat  bridge  ;  the  third,  by  one  of  the  fords.  Once 
more  Mackay  was  to  lead  the  assault,  which  was  fixed  for  ten 
o'clock  next  morning  ;  again,  as  at  the  Boyne,  each  Williamite 

'  Harris. 
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soldier  was  to  mount  a  green  bough  or  sprig  in  his  hat ;  and 
this  time  the  word  was  to  be  "Kilkenny." 

That  night  a  deserter  swam  the  river  below  the  town  and 
revealed  to  St.  Buth  that  an  assault  was  to  be  made  by  a  boat- 
bridge  and  "  close  gallery  "  early  next  morning  ;  and  lo  !  when 
day  dawned,  the  Williamites  could  descry  the  main  army  of  the 
Irish  defiling  into  the  town,  and  detachments  stationed  at  every 
point  to  contest  the  assault  which  was  to  have  been  "  a  surprise." 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  boats  were  not  ready  till  ten  o'clock, 
instead  of  at  six.  Nevertheless  the  assault  was  proceeded  with, 
and  the  storm  of  grenades  began  to  fly.  It  had  been  decided 
to  begin  the  conflict  at  or  on  the  bridge,  close  to  the  broken 
arches,  where  (on  their  own  side)  the  English  had  a  breastwork, 
up  to  which  the  "  close  gallery  "  had  been  advanced,  and  upon 
the  attack  at  this  point  the  other  operations  were  to  depend. 
After  an  hour's  hot  work  the  Irish  set  on  fire  the  fascines  of  the 
English  breastwork.  There  being  a  strong  breeze  blowing,  in  a 
few  minutes  the  flames  spread  rapidly ;  the  breastwork  had  to 
be  abandoned ;  the  "  close  gallery  "  was  almost  destroyed ;  and 
the  storming  columns  were  called  off.  The  Williamite  assault 
upon  Athlone  a  third  time  had  proved  a  total  failure. 

Great  was  the  exultation  on  the  Irish  side  of  the  river  at  the 
triumphant  defeat  and  utter  abandonment  of  this,  the  final  at- 
tempt, as  they  regarded  it,  on  the  part  of  the  foe.  After  waiting 
till  near  five  o'clock  to  behold  the  last  of  the  Williamites  called 
to  the  rere,  and  every  other  sign  of  defeat  exhibited  on  their  side, 
St.  Ruth  drew  off  the  victorious  Irish  army  to  the  camp,  three 
miles  distant,  and,  over-confidently,  if  not  vaingloriously,  de- 
claring the  siege  as  good  as  raised,  invited  the  resident  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood  and  the  officers  of  the  army  to  a  grand  ball  at 
his  quarters  that  evening. 

Meanwhile  Ginckle,  a  prey  to  the  most  torturing  reflections, 
wavered  between  a  hundred  conflicting  resolutions  or  momentary 
impulses.  At  last  he  decided  to  raise  the  siege,  but  wishing  for 
the  decision  of  a  council  to  shield  him  somewhat  from  the  out- 
cry he  apprehended  in  Dublin  and  in  London,  a  meeting  was  held 
to  consider  the  point.  After  a  hot  and  bitter  disputation,  a  reso- 
lution, at  first  laughed  at  by  the  majority,  was  adopted namely, 

to  try  that  very  evening,  nay  that  very  hour,  a  sudden  dash  across 
the  river  by  the  fords,  as  (it  was  rightly  conjectured)  the  Irish 
would  now  be  off  their  guard.  As  a  last  refuge  from  disgrace, 
Ginckle  resolved  to  try  this  chance. 

Towards  six  o'clock  the  Irish  officer  on  guard  on  the  Athlone 
side,  sent  word  to  the  General  (St.  Ruth)  that  he  thought  there 
was  something  up  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  begging  some  detach- 
ments to  be  sent  in,  as  only  a  few  companies  had  been  left  in 
the  town.  St.  Ruth  replied  by  a  sharp  and  testy  remark,  reflect- 
ing on  the  courage  of  the  officer,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  frightened 
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by  fancy.  By  the  time  this  hurtful  answer  reached  him,  the 
officer  saw  enough  to  convince  him  that  infallibly  an  assault  was 
about  to  be  made,  and  lie  sent  with  all  speed  to  the  carnp  en- 
treating the  general  to  credit  the  fact.  St.  Ruth  replied  by  saying 
that  if  the  officer  in  charge  was  afraid  of  such  attacks,  he  might 
turn  over  the  command  to  another.  Sarsfield  was  present  at 
this  last  reply,  and  he  at  once  judged  the  whole  situation 
correctly.  He  implored  St.  Ruth  not  to  treat  so  lightly  a  re- 
port so  grave  from  an  officer  of  undoubted  bravery.  The  French- 
man— courageous,  energetic,  and  highly-gifted  as  he  unquestionably 
was — unfortunately  was  short-tempered,  imperious,  and  vain. 
He  and  Sarsfield  exchanged  hot  and  angry  words  ;  St.  Ruth  resent- 
ing Sarsfield's  interference,  and  intimating  that  the  latter  hence- 
forth should  know  his  place."  While  yet  this  fatal  altercation  was 
proceeding,  an  aide-de-camp  galloped  up  all  breathless  from  the 
town — the  English  were  across  the  river  and  into  the  defences  of 
Ath/one  f  Even  now  St.  Ruth's  overweening  self-confidence 
would  not  yield.  "  Then  let  us  drive  them  back  again,"  was 
his  answer,  at  the  same  time  directing  troops  to  hurry  forward 
for  that  purpose.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  lodgment  had  been 
made  in  force.  The  English  were  now  in  the  defences.  The 
walls  of  the  town  on  the  camp  side  had  been  left  standing,  and 
only  a  siege  could  now  dispossess  the  new  occupants.  Athlone 
was  lost !  i 

1  Amongst  the  slain  on  the  Irish  side  in  this  siege  was  the  glorious  old 
veteran,  Colonel  Richard  Grace,  who  was  governor  the  preceding  year.  His 
great  age — he  was  now  nearly  ninety  years  of  age — caused  him  to  be  re- 
lieved of  such  a  laborious  position  in  this  siege,  but  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  seek,  either  in  retirement  or  in  less  exposed  and  dangerous  duty,  that  quiet 
which  all  his  compeers  felt  to  be  the  old  man's  right.  He  would  insist  on  re- 
maining in  the  thickest  of  the  fighting,  and  he  died  "  with  the  harness  on  his 
back."  He  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  characters  to  be  met  with  in  Irish 
history.  The  erudite  author  of  "The  Green  Book  "  supplies  a  deeply  in- 
teresting sketch  of  his  life  and  career. 
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